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of  the  Britiith  Poets  ;  with  Biogvaphical  and  Critirai 
and   an    Easaif   on   EftfflUh  Poetry.     By   THOMis 
Camfbell.     7  vols.  Hto.     LondoD :   1>$19. 


We  would  rather  see  Mr.  Campbell  as  a  poet,  than  as  a 
commentator  on  poetr)" :  —  because  wc  would  rather  have 
a  soUd  addition  to  the  sum  of  our  treasures,  than  the 
finest  or  most  jxitlicious  account  of  their  actual  amount. 
But  we  arc  ver\'  glad  to  see  him  in  any  way: — and 
think  tiic  work  which  he  lia-s  now  given  ns  ven.'  excel- 
lent and  dehghtful.  Still,  however,  we  think  there  is 
me  little  room  for  complaint ;  and,  feeling  tliat  wc 
not  got  all  we  wei'e  led  to  expect,  are  unreasonable 
lOUgh  to  think  that  the  learned  author  still  owes  us  an 
;  which  we  hope  he  will  liandsomely  pay  up  in  the 
etlition. 
When  a  great  iK>et  and  a  man  of  distinguished  talents 
ounces  a  large  selection  of  English  poetry,  "  with 
iographical  and  critical  notices,"  wc  naturally  expect 
8Qch  notices  of  all,  or  almost  all  the  authors,  of  whose 
works  he  thinks  it  worth  wliilc  to  favour  us  with  siK-ci- 
mens.  The  biography  sometimes  may  be  imattaiuable 
—  and  it  may  still  more  fi^ecpiently  be  uninteresting — - 
but  the  criticism  must  always  be  valuable  ;  and,  indeed, 
is  obviously  that  which  must  be  looked  to  as  constituting 
the  cliief  lalue  of  any  such  pubUcation.  There  is  no 
uthor  so  obwtire,  if  at  all  entitled  to  a  place  in  tliis 
ster.  of  whom  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  know  the 
iiiion  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Cam]>brU — and  none  so 
mature  and  »ettled  in   fame,  ujxm  whose  beauties  and 
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defects,  and  poetical  character  in  geii«raL  the  public 
would  not  haTe  much  to  leani.  from  such  an  authority. 
Now,  there  are  many  authors,  and  some  of  no  mean 
note,  of  whom  he  has  not  condescended  to  say  one  word, 
either  in  the  Essay,  or  in  the  notices  prefixed  to  the 
citations.  Of  Jonathan  Swift,  for  example,  all  that  is 
here  recorded  is,  -  Bom  1667  — died  17-t4 ;"  and  Otway 
is  despatched  in  the  same  summary  manner  —  ^  Bom 
165i — died  1685."  Marlowe  is  commemorated  in  a 
single  page,  and  Butler  in  half  of  <Mie.  All  this  is  rather 
capricious :  —  But  this  is  not  alL  Scnnetimes  the  notices 
are  entirely  biograj^caL,  and  sometimes  entirely  critical. 
We  humbly  conc«Te  they  ought  always  to  hare  been  of 
boih  descriptitHis.  At  all  events^  we  think  we  ought  in 
crery  case  to  hare  had  some  criticism. — since  this  could 
always  hare  been  had,  and  could  scarcely  hare  &iled  to 
be  valuable.     Mr.  C,  we  think,  has  been  a  little  lazv. 

K  he  were  like  most  authors^  or  eren  like  most  critics, 
we  could  easily  have  pardoned  this ;  for  we  very  seldom 
find  any  work  too  short.     It  is  the  singular  goodness  of 
his  criticisms  that  makes  us  regret  their  fewness ;  for 
nothing,  we  think,  can  be  more  &ir,  judicious  and  dis- 
criminating, and  at  the  same  time   more  fine,  delicate 
and  original,  than  the  greater   part  of  the  discussions 
with  which  he  has  here  presented  us.     It  is  verv  rare  to 
find  so  much  sensibihty  to  the  beauties  of  poetry,  imited 
with  so  much  toleration  for  its  &ults ;  and  so  exact  a 
perception  of  the  merits  of  every  particular  stvle,  inter- 
fering so  Httle  with  a  just  estimate  of  alL     Poets,  to  be 
sure,  are  on  the  whole,  we  think  j  very  indulgent  judges 
of  poetry ;    and   that   not  so  much,   we  venly  belie%-e 
from  any  partiality  to  their  own  vocation,  or  desire  to 
exalt  their  fiBtemity,   as  fit>m  their   being   more   con- 
stantly ahve  to  those  impulses  which  it  is  the  business 
of  poetry  to  excite,  and  more  quick  to  catch  and  to  fol- 
low out  those  associations  on  which  its  efficacy  chiefly 
depends.     If  it  be  true,  as  we  have  formerly  endeavoured 
to  show,  with  reference  to  this  ^cry  author,  that  poetry 
produ*  (  s  all  its  greater  effects,  and  works  its  more  me- 
morable enchantments,  not  so  much  by  the  images  it 
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directly  presenU,  as  by  Uiose  which  it  suggests  to  the 
fancy  ;   ami  ineltji  or  inflames  us  less  by  the  fires  wliich 
it  applies  from  without,  than  by  those  wliich  it  kindles 
irithiu,  and  of  whicli  the  fuel  is  in  our  o>vii  bosoms.  —  it 
will  be  readily  understood  liow  these  effects  shoidd  be 
BOfe-t  powei'fui  in   the   Konsitive  breast  of  a   poet ;  and 
)vv  a  spaxk,  which  would  have  been  instantly  quenched 
in   the   duller   atmospliere   of  an  orrlinar)"  brain,  may 
cr<?Utc  a  blaze  in  liis  combustiblu  ima^nation,  to  warm 
and  eidighten   the  world.     T\io   greater   poets,  accord- 
ingly, have  almcKit  always  been  the  warmest  admirers, 
^■nd   the  most   liberal   patrons   of  [Mx-trv'.     The  smaller 
^■nly  —  your    Laureates    and     Ballad-mongers — are   en- 
^Kous  and  irritable — jealous  even  of  the  dead,  and  less 
^^esirous  of  the  praise  of  others  than  avaricious  of  their 
own. 

But  tliough  a  i)oct  is  thus  likely  to  be  a  gentler  critic 

bnf  poetry  than  another,  and,  by  ha\ing  a  finer  sense  of 

^■ts  Ix^nuties.  to  be  better  qualified  for  the  most  pleasing 

^■nd  imjK>rtant  part  of  his  office,  tiiere  is  another  requi- 

^Hte  in  which  wo  should  be  afraid  he  would  generally  be 

^Btiund    wanring,  especially   in  a  work  of  the  large  and 

comprehensive  nature  of  that  now  before  us  —  we  mean, 

in  absolute  fairness  and  imjjartiality  towards  the  different 

schools  or  styhs  of  ^KM-tr)  whicli  lie  may  have  occasion 

K  estimate  and  compare.  Even  the  most  <<immon  and 
iscellancous  reader  has  a  pecuhar  taste  in  this  way — 
^and  has  generally  erected  for  liimself  some  obscure  but 
^fcxdusive  sUmdavd  of  excellence,  by  wliich  he  measures 
^"Wie  proteusions  of  all  that  come  under  his  view.  One 
^mau  a<huiix's  witty  and  satirical  poetry,  and  sees  no 
■beauty  in  I'ui'al  imagery  or  picturesque  description ; 
^^hile  another  doats  on  Idyls  and  Pastorals,  and  will  not 
iJlow  the  affairs  of  polite  life  to  foiTU  a  subject  for  verse. 
One  is  for  simpUcity  and  pathos ;  another  for  maguiii- 
pnce  and  sjilendour.  One  is  devoted  to  tlie  Muse  of 
error  ;  another  to  that  of  love.  Some  are  all  for  bl«>od 
3d  battles,  and  some  for  music  and  moonhght  —  some 
or  empliatic  sentiments,  and  some  for  melodioits  verses. 
iveu   those  who.se  ttt^^te  is  the   least  exclusive,  ha\e  (t 
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leaning  to  one  class  of  composition  rather  Ihau  to  au- 
other ;  and  overrate  the  beauties  wliirh  iall  in  with  their 
own  proijcnsities  and  associations  —  while  they  arc  pal- 
piihly  unjust  to  those  which  wear  a  different  complexiou, 
or  spring  from  a  different  race. 

But,  if  it  be  difficult  or  almost  impossible  to  meet 
with  an  impartial  jud^c  for  the  whole  great  fimiily  of 
geiiius,  even  among  tliose  quiet  and  studious  readers 
who  ought  to  find  delight  even  in  their  variety,  it'  is 
oh\douii  that  tliis  bias  ajid  obUquity  of  judgment  must 
be  still  more  ijicident  to  one,  who,  by  being  liimself  a 
Poet,  must  not  only  prefer  one  school  of  poetry  to  all 
olliers,  but  must  actually  belong  to  it,  and  be  disposed, 
a*  a  pupil,  or  still  more  as  a  Master,  to  advance  iti*  pro 
tenwons  above  those  of  all  its  competitors.  I^ike  the 
votaries  or  Wders  of  other  sects,  successfiil  poets  have 
been  but  too  apt  to  establish  exclusive  and  arbitrary 
creeds ;  and  to  invent  articles  of  fiuth,  the  slightest  \io- 
lation  of  which  effaces  the  merit  of  all  other  ^nitues. 
Arldicting  tliomselves,  as  they  are  apt  to  do,  to  the  ex- 
cluhive  cultivation  of  that  style  to  which  the  bent  of 
their  own  genius  naturally  inclines  them,  they  look 
evej-jTivhere  for  those  beauties  of  wliich  it  is  peculiarly 
muMjeptible,  and  are  disgusted  if  they  cannot  be  foiuid. 
like  diitcovercrs  in  science,  or  improvers  in  art,  tliey  see 
uothiu'^  in  the  whole  system  but  thcLr  own  discoveries 
anil  iIllpro^L'^R•uts,  fUul  uuderviJue  evei-y  tiling  that 
cannot  be  connected  with  their  own  studies  and  glory. 
Am  tlie  C'liinciie  mnjMnakers  allot  all  the  hidgeable  area 
of  the  curlli  to  tlicir  owni  nation,  and  thrust  the  other 
couutries  of  the  world  into  Uttle  oiitskirts  and  by-cornel's 
-—  wo  |HX't»  lU'cf  disposed  to  represent  their  outi  Uttle 
ileld  of  exertion  as  occupying  all  the  sunny  part  of 
PurnaHHUM,  and  to  exliibit  the  adjoining  region  luxder 
leniljle  sluulows  and  most  unmercitul  foresliortcuings. 

With  those  impressions  of  the  almost  inevitable  j>ar- 
tiality  of  |M»eticul  judgments  in  gcnei-al,  we  could  not 
vecoliect  that  Mr.  Cnrnphell  was  himself  a  Master  in  a 
distinet  s<ho(>l  of  |)octry,  and  distinguishc<l  by  a  very 
poculiar   and    fastidious   style   of  comjiosition,   without 
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being  apprehensive  that  the  effects  of  thin  bia^^  would 
be  apparent  in  his  work;  and  that,  uith  all  his  talent 
and  djusceniment,  he  wouhl  now  and  tlieu  be  guilty  of 
greats  though  unintended  injimticc,  to  some  of  tliose 
whoj*e  manm;r  was  most  opposite  to  his  own.  VV^e  are 
happy  to  say  that  those  apprehensions  have  proved 
entirely  grouudletss ;  and  that  notlunj^  in  the  vohnnes 
Itefore  us  is  more  adiuirabks  or  to  us  more  surprising, 
than  the  perfect  eandotir  and  imdeviatinj?  fainie#;s  with 
whicli  the  learned  autlior  passes  judgment  on  iill  the 
difltrcnt  autl»ors  who  come  before  him  ;  —  the  qmck  and 
true  perception  he  has  of  the  most  opposite  and  almost 
contraiUctory  beauties  —  the  good-natured  and  libend 
allowance  he  makes  for  tlio  disadvantages  of  each  age 
and  individual  —  and  the  temi>crance  and  brevity  and 
finnnese  with  which  he  reproves  the  excessive  severity 
of  critics  less  entitled  to  be  severe.  No  one  indeed,  we 
will  venture  to  aflinn,  ever  placed  himself  in  the  seat  of 
jud^fmeat  with  more  of  a  judicial  terajicr  —  though,  to 
obviate  invicUous  comixuisons,  we  must  beg  leave  ju*t 
to  add,  that  being  called  on  to  pass  judgment  only  on 
tk€  dead^  whose  faults  were  no  longer  comgible,  or  had 
tlrettdy  been  expiated  by  appropriate  pains,  liis  temper 
was  less  tried,  and  bis  severities  less  proved,  than  in 
the  case  of  living  offenders,  —  and  that  the  very  number 
and  variety  of  the  errors  that  called  for  animadvei-sion, 
in  the  couise  of  his  wide  survey,  miLst  have  made  each 
pATticular  case  apjioar  comiiai-atively  insignilicant,  and 
mitigated  the  Bentence  of  hidi^idual  condemnation. 

It  is  to  tliis  last  circumstance,  of  the  lai'ge  and  copi- 
prchcnsive  range  which  he  was  obliged  to  take,  and  the 
great  extent  and  variety  of  the  society  in  wluch  he  was 
compelled  bo  mingle,  that  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe,  not 
only  the  general  mildness  and  indulgence  of  his  judg- 
ments, b\»t  his  happy  emancipation  from  those  narrow 
and  limitary  maxirn.s  by  which  we  have  already  said 
that  poets  are  so  peculiarly  apt  to  be  entangh-d.  As  a 
large  and  fiimiliar  intercourse  \^ith  men  of  different 
liahits  and  dispositions  never  fails,  in  chiuacters  of  any 
force  or  generosity,  to  dispel  the  prejudices  witli  which 
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we  at  first  regard  them,  and  to  lower  our  estimate  of 
our  own  superior  happiness  and  wisdom,  so,  a  very 
ample  and  extensive  course  of  reading  in  any  depart- 
ment of  letters,  tends  naturally  to  enlarge  our  narrow 
principles  of  judgment ;  and  not  only  to  cast  down  the 
idols  before  which  we  had  formerly  abased  ourselves, 
but  to  disclose  to  us  the  might  and  the  majesty  of  much 
that  we  had  mistaken  and  contemned. 

In  this  point  of  ^'iew,  we  think  such  a  work  as  is  now 
before  us  likely  to  be  of  great  use  to  ordinary  readers 
of  poetry —  not  only  as  imlocking  to  them  innumerable 
new  springs  of  enjoyment  and  admiiation,  but  as  having 
a  tendency  to  coiTcct  and  liberate  their  judgments  of 
their  old  favourites,  and  to  strengthen  and  enliven  all 
those  faculties  by  which  they  derive  pleasui*e  from  such 
studies.  Nor  would  the  benefit,  if  it  once  extended  so 
for,  by  any  means  stop  there.  The  cliaracter  of  our 
poetry  depends  not  a  Uttle  on  the  taste  of  our  poetical 
readers; — and  though  some  bards  have  always  been 
before  theii*  age,  and  some  behind  it,  the  greater  part 
must  be  pretty  near  on  its  level.  Present  popularity, 
whatever  disappointed  >\niters  may  say,  is,  after  all,  the 
only  safe  presage  of  future  glory ;  —  and  it  is  really  as 
imlikely  that  good  poctty  should  be  produced  in  any 
quantity  where  it  is  not  rcHshcd,  as  that  cloth  should 
be  mantifactured  and  thrust  into  the  market,  of  a 
pattern  and  fasliion  for  wliich  tliere  was  no  demand. 
A  shallow  and  iminstnicted  taste  is  indeed  the  most 
flexible  and  inconstant  —  and  is  tossed  about  by  every 
breath  of  doctrine,  and  every  wind  of  authority ;  so 
OS  neither  to  derive  any  permanent  delight  from  the 
same  works,  nor  to  assure  any  pennanent  fame  to  their 
authors; — while  a  taste  that  is  formed  upon  a  wide 
and  large  siurey  of  enduring  models,  not  only  affords 
a  secure  basis  for  all  futxire  judgments,  but  must  com- 
pel, whene\er  it  is  general  in  any  society,  a  ealutaiy 
conformity  to  its  great  principles  frem  all  who  dejiend 
on  itH  suffrage. — To  arconiplish  Kuch  an  object,  the 
general  study  of  a  work  like  this  certainly  is  not 
enough: — But  it  would  form  an  excellent  preparation 
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for  more  extensive  reading — and  woxdd,  of  itself,  do 
much  to  open  the  eyes  of  many  self-satisfied  persons, 
and  startle  tliera  into  a  sense  of  theii'  own  ignorance, 
and  the  poverty  and  paltriness  of  many  of  their  ephe- 
meral favourites.  Considered  as  a  nation,  we  are  yet 
but  very  imperfectly  recovered  from  that  strange  and 
ungrateful  forgetiiihiess  of  our  older  jwets,  which  begiui 
with  the  Restoration,  and  continued  almost  unbroken 
till  afVer  the  middle  of  the  last  centurj'.^Nor  can  the 
works  which  have  chiefly  tended  to  dispel  it  among  the 
instructed  orders,  be  ranked  in  a  higher  class  than  thi» 
which  is  before  us. — Percy's  UeUcs  of  .Vntient  Poetry 
produced,  we  beUeve,  the  first  revulsion  —  and  this  was 
fbllowe<l  up  by  AMiarton's  Histor)'  of  Poetr}'. — Johu- 
Bon's  lives  of  the  Poets  did  something ;  — and  the  great 
effect  has  been  produced  by  the  modem  commentators 
ftn  Shakes])earc.  Those  various  works  recommended 
the  older  writers,  and  reinstated  them  in  some  of  their 
honours: — but  still  the  works  themselves  were  not 
placed  before  the  eyes  of  ordinal^'  reudei-s.  Tliis  was 
done  in  part,  perhaps  overdone,  by  the  entire  repub- 
lication of  some  of  our  older  dramatists  —  and  with 
better  effect  by  Mr.  Ellis's  Sjx>cimens.  If  the  former, 
however,  was  rather  too  copious  a  supply  for  the  re- 
turning appetite  of  the  public,  the  latter  was  too  scanty ; 
and  both  w  ere  confined  to  too  narroAV  a  period  of  time 
to  enable  the  reader  to  enjoy  the  variety,  and  to  dj-aw 
the  comparisons,  by  Avhich  he  might  be  most  pleased 
and  instnicted.  —  Southey's  continuation  of  Ellis  did 
harm  rather  than  good ;  for  though  there  is  some 
cleverness  in  the  introduction,  tlic  work  itself  is  exe- 

I  cuted  in  a  crude,  iM?tul{mt  and  siii)oi"ficial  manner, — 
and  bears  all  the  marks  of  being  a  mere  bookseller's 

[•specidation. — As  we  have  heanl  nothing  of  it  fi^ora  the 
time  of  its  first  publication,  we  suppose  it  has  had  the 

,  succeas  it  deserved. 

There  was  gieat  room  therefore, —  and,  wo  will  even 

|,  great  occasion,  for   such    a  work  as  this  of  Mr. 

ipbell's,  in  the  present  state  of  oiu-  literature;  —  and 

[we  are  persuaded,  that  all  who  care  about  poetrj,  and 


to 
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ore  not  already  acqnainted  with  the  sothon  of  whom  it 
txeate  —  and  evea  all  who  are  —  cannot  possibly  do 
better  than  rcwl  it  fairly  through,  ^m  the  Hist  page  to 
the  bb>t — without  .■^kipping  tk^  extracts  which  they  know, 
or  those  which  may  not  at  first  seem  very  attractive. 
There  i«  no  reader,  we  will  venture  to  say,  who  will  rise 
from  the  penutal  even  of  these  partial  and  scanty  tmg- 
ments,  without  a  fresh  and  deep  sense  of  the  matchless 
richn^s,  variety,  and  originality  of  F.n^lish  l*oetr%-:  while 
the  juxta-position  and  arrangement  of  the  pieces  not  only 
jfives  room  for  endless  comparisons  and  contrasts,  —  but 
displays,  as  it  were  in  miniature,  the  whole  of  its  won- 
derifiU  progress ;  and  sets  be&re  us,  a&  in  a  great  gallery 
of  pictuivs.  the  whole  coui-se  and  history-  of  the  art. 
from  its  lirst  rude  and  iiifimt  begimiiugs.  to  its  maturity, 
and  perhaps  its  decline.  AVTiile  it  has  all  the  grandeur 
and  instruction  that  belongs  to  such  a  gallery,  it  is  frw 
from  the  per]>lexity  and  dlsti-action  which  is  generally 
complained  of  in  such  exliibitions;  as  each  piece  is 
necessarily  considered  separately  and  in  succession,  and 
the  mind  cannot  wunder,  like  the  eye,  through  the 
splendid  labyiinth  in  which  it  is  enchanted.  Nothing, 
we  think,  can  be  more  delightful,  tlian  thus  at  our  ease 
to  trace,  through  all  its  periods,  vicissitudes,  and  as- 
pects, the  progress  of  this  highest  and  most  intellectual 
of  all  the  arts  —  coloured  as  it  is  in  every  age  by  the 
manners  of  the  times  which  produce  it,  and  cmbodjing, 
besides  those  flights  of  fancy  and  touches  of  pathos 
that  constitute  its  more  immediate  essence,  much  of  the 
wisdom  and  much  of  the  nioriility  that  was  then  cui"- 
rent  among  the  jwople ;  and  thus  presenting  us,  not 
merely  witli  almost  all  that  genius  has  over  created  for 
delight,  but  with  a  brief  chronicle  and  absti-act  of  all 
that  was  once  interesting  to  tlie  generations  which  have 
gone  by. 

The  steps  of  the  piTJgress  of  such  an  art,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  they  have  been  effected,  would  form, 
of  themselves,  a  large  and  interesting  tlieme  of  specula- 
tion. Conversant  as  poetrj-  necessarily  is  with  all  tliat 
touches  human  feelings,  concerns,  and  occujiations,  its 
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riiaractcr  mast  have  been  impressed  by  every  change 
in  tlic  moral  and  political  condition  of  society,  and 
must  even  retain  the  lighter  traces  of  their  successive 
follies,  amusements,  and  pm-suits ;  wliile,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  the  very  undtiplioation  and  increasing  busi- 
ness of  the  people  have  forced  it  tlirongh  a  prof^ress 
not  wholly  dissiniiUir  to  that  which  the  same  causes 
produced  on  the  a^culture  and  landseajie  of  the 

trj- ;  —  where  at  tii-st  we  had  rude  and  dreary 
WBfltes,  thinly  sprinkled  with  sunny  spots  of  simple  c\d- 
tivation  —  then  vast  forests  and  chases,  stretching  far 
around  feudal  castles  and  pinnacled  abbeys  —  then  wood- 
land hamlets,  and  fjoodl)-  mansions,  and  gorgeous  gm- 
dcns,  and  parks  rich  with  waste  fertility,  and  lax  habi- 
tations —  imd.  finally,  crowded  cities,  and  road-side  ^■illas, 
and  brick-wallcd  gardens,  and  tiunip  fields,  and  canals, 
and  artificial  ruins,  and  ornamented  farms,  and  cottages 
trellised  over  with  exotic  phmts ! 

But,  to  escape  from  those  metaphors  and  enigmas  to 
the  business  before  »is,  we  must  remark,  that  in  order 
to  give  any  tolerable  idea  of  the  jx>eti7  which  was  thus 
to  be  represented,  it  was  necessarj'  that  the  specimens  to 
be  exhibited  sho\dd  be  of  some  compass  and  extent.  We 
have  heaitl  then*  length  comjdaimxi  of — but  we  think 
with  very  little  justice.  Considering  the  extent  of  the 
works  from  which  they  are  taken,  they  ai"e  almost  all 
but  inconsiderable  fragments;  and  where  the  original 
was  an  Epic  of  Tragic  character,  gi'eater  abridgment 
noidd  have  been  mere  mutilation,  —  and  woidd  liavc 
given  oiJy  such  a  s|)ecimeu  of  the  whole,  as  a  brick 
tnight  do  of  a  building.  From  the  earlier  and  less 
femiliar  autliors,  we  rather  think  the  citations  are  too 
«hort ;  and,  even  from  those  that  are  more  genendly 
known,  we  do  not  well  see  how  they  coidd  have  been 

or.  witli  any  safety  to  tlie  profesi^ed  object,  and  only 
V  of  the  publication.  That  object,  we  conceive,  was 
to  give  specimens  of  English  poetry,  from  its  earlit^t  to 
itx  latest  periods;  and  itwoidd  be  a  strange  rule  to  have 
fuUowcd,  in  making  such  a  selection,  to  leave  out  the 
best  and  most  popular.     The  work  certainly  neither  is. 
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tyar  professes  to  be.  a  coQectioD  from  obscure  and  for- 
gotten andiors  —  bat  specimois  of  all  vfao  have  merit 
enough  to  deserve  our  rpmembtanoe ;  —  and  if  some  few 
hare  soch  ledmidant  merit  of  good  fortune,  as  to  be  in 
the  hands  and  the  mmJ*;  of  all  the  worid.  it  was  neces- 
sary, even  then,  to  give  some  extracts  fixnn  thenL, —  that 
the  series  might  be  complete,  and  that  there  might  be 
room  for  comparison  with  otheis,  and  iax  tracing  the 
progress  of  the  art  in  the  strains  of  its  best  models  and 
their  various  imitators. 

In  one  instance,  and  one  only,  Mr.  C.  has  declined 
doing  this  duty ;  and  left  the  place  of  one  great  lumi- 
nary to  be  filled  up  by  recollections  that  he  must  have 
presumed  would  be  universaL  He  has  given  but  two 
pages  to  Shakespeake — and  not  a  line  from  any  of  his 
plays!  Perhaps  he  has  done  rightly.  A  knowledge  of 
Shakespeare  may  be  safely  presumed,  we  believe,  in 
ever)'  reader ;  and,  if  he  had  begun  to  cite  his  Beauties, 
there  is  no  saying  where  he  would  have  ended.  A  little 
book,  calling  itself  Beauties  of  Shakespeare,  was  pub- 
lished some  years  ago,  and  shown,  as  we  have  heard,  to 
Mr.  Sheridan.  He  turned  over  the  leaves  for  some  time 
with  apparent  satisfaction,  and  then  said,  "  This  is  very 
well ;  but  where  are  the  other  seven  volumes  1"  There 
is  no  other  author,  however,  whose  fame  is  such  as  to 
justify  a  similar  ellipsis,  or  whose  works  can  be  thus 
elegantly  understood,  in  a  collection  of  good  poetry. 
Mr.  C,  has  complied  perhaps  too  far  with  the  popular 
prejudice,  in  confining  his  citations  from  Milton  to  the 
Comus  and  the  smaller  pieces,  and  leaving  the  Paradise 
LoHt  to  the  memory  of  his  readers.  But  though  we  do 
not  think  the  extracts  by  any  means  too  long  on  the 
whole,  we  arc  certainly  of  opinion  that  some  are  too 
lonf<  and  others  too  short ;  and  that  many,  especially  in 
till*  latfxT  case,  are  not  very  well  selected.  There  is  far 
too  little  of  Marlowe  for  instance,  and  too  much  of 
Shiiicy,  iumI  even  of  Massinger.  We  should  have  liked 
more  (>('  Warner,  Fairfax,  Phineas  Fletcher,  and  Henry 
More  —  all  poetK  of  no  scanty  dimensions  —  and  could 
hav(^  Kl)ar<Ml  wvenil  pn^es  of  Butler,  Mason,  Whitehead, 
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Roberts,  Meston,  and  Amluirst  Seldon.  Wp  do  not 
tliink  the  si>ct*iraens  from  Biims  vcrj'  well  selected ;  nor 
^^4luise  from  Prior  —  nor  can  we  see  any  good  reason  for 
Bqnoting  tlie  whole  (';i8tle  of  Indolence,  and  nothing  ehe, 
for  Thomson  - —  and  the  whole  Rape  of  the  Lock.,  and 
nothing  else,  for  Poj>e. 

Next  to  the  impression  of  the  vast  fertilitj',  compass, 

and   beautj'  of  onr  llnglish  poetrj',  the  reflection  that 

^^ecurs    most   freqnently  and    forcibly  to   lis,  in  acrom- 

Bpjinying  Mr.  C.  through  his  wide  survey,  is  that  of  the 

perishable  nature  of  poetical  fame,  and  the  8i)ee<ly  obli. 

rion  that  has  overtaken  so  many  of  the  promised  heirs 

of  immortahtyl  Of  neai*  two  himdicd  and  fifty  authoi's, 

wliose   works   are   cited  in  tiiese  Aohimes,  by  far   the 

^vgreater  part  of  whom  were  celebrated  in  their  generar 

^ftion,  there  are  not  tliirty  who  now  enjoy  anything  that 

can  be  callwl  |Mjpularity — w  hose  works  are  to  be  found 

I      in    the   liands   of  ordinarj*    renders — in    the   shops   of 

ordiuan*  booksellers  —  or  in  the  press  for  republication. 

bout   fifVy   more  may  be  tolerably  familiar  to  men  of 

;te  or  litemtiire :  —  the  rest  slumber  on  the  shelves  of 

Hectors,  and  are  partially  known  to  a  few  antiquariea 

d  scholars.     Now,  the  fame  of  a  Poet,  is  jjopular,  or 

othing.     He  does  not  address  himself,  like  the  man  of  i 

science,  to  the  learned,  or  those  who  desire  to  learn,  but  I 

to  all  mankind ;  and   his  purpose  bi'ing  to  dehght  and 

tbe  praised,  necessarily  extends  to  all  who  can  receive 
pleasure,  or  join  in  applause.  It  is  strange,  then,  and 
somewhat  humihating,  to  see  how  great  a  propoition  of 
those  who  had  once  fougiit  their  way  successfully  to  dis- 
tinction, and  surmounted  the  ri\airy  of  contemporary 
en^-)',  have  again  sunk  into  neglect.  We  have  great 
deferenct*  for  public  opinion ;  and  readily  admit,  tliat 
nothing  but  what  is  good  can  be  permanently  popular. 
But  though  its  v'wat  he  generally  oracular,  its  pereat  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  oflen  sufficiently  capricious ;  and  while 
we  would  foster  all  that  it  bidstohvc,we  woidd  wilhngly 
rf\ive  much  that  it  leaves  to  die.  Tlie  very  muUiplica- 
tinn  of  works  of  amusement,  necc*s.sarily  withdraws  many 
from  notice  that  desene  to  be  kept  in  remembrance ; 
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foT  we  should  8oon  find  it  labour,  and  not  nnmscmeut, 
il'  we  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  them  all,  or  oen  to 
take  all  ujion  thai.  As  the  materials  of  enjojTncnt  and 
instrnction  accumulate  aioimd  us.  more  and  more,  we 
fear,  must  thus  be  daily  rejected,  and  loft  to  waste: 
For  while  oui'  tasks  lengthen,  our  li\es  remain  as  short 
as  ever ;  and  the  calls  on  our  time  multiply,  while  our 
time  itself  is  flying  swiftly  away.  This  superfluity  and 
abundance  of  our  treasures,  therefore,  necessarily  renders 
much  of  them  worthless ;  and  the  veriest  accidents  may, 
in  such  a  case,  determine  wliat  part  shall  be  preserved, 
and  what  thrown  away  and  neglected.  AVhen  an  army 
is  dedmofed^  the  verj"  bravest  may  fall ;  and  many  poets, 
worthy  of  eternal  remembrance,  liave  probably  been  for- 
gotten, merely  because  there  was  not  room  in  our  m^ 
mories  for  all. 

By  such  a  work  as  the  present,  however,  this  injustice 
of  fortune  may  he  partly  rt^dressed  —  some  small  frag- 
ments of  an  immortal  strain  may  still  be  rescued  fi*om 
oblivion  —  and  a  wTeck  of  a  name  jn'esej^ed,  wliich  time 
appemxnl  to  ha\ e swallowed  up  for  e\er.  There  is  some- 
tliing  pious  we  tliiuk,  and  endearing,  in  the  office  of  thus 
gathering  up  the  ashes  of  renown  that  has  passed  away; 
or  rather,  of  caUing  back  the  departed  life  for  a  transi- 
torj'  glow,  and  enabling  those  great  spirits  which  seemed 
to  be  laid  for  ever,  still  to  draw  a  tear  of  pit)\  or  a 
throb  of  ndmviution,  fmm  the  hearts  of  a  forgetful  gene- 
ration. The  body  of  their  poetn,  probably,  can  never 
be  revived :  but  some  s])nrk,s  of  its  spirit  may  yet  be  prc- 
8cr\ed,  in  a  uaiTower  and  feebler  flame. 

When  we  look  back  upon  the  havoc  which  two  hun- 
dred ycai-s  have  thus  made  in  tlic  ranks  of  our  immortals 
—  and,  abo\e  all,  when  we  refer  their  rapid  disapi>ear- 
Buce  to  the  quick  succession  of  new  competitors,  and  the 
accunudation  of  more  good  works  than  there  is  time  to 
]x^nise,  —  we  cannot  help  l>eing  dismayed  at  the  prospect 
whicii  lies  bofon?  the  writers  of  the  present  day.  There 
never  was  an  age  so  jiroliflc  of  ]K»pular  poetrj'  as  tiiat 
in  which  wi^  now  li\e ;  —  and  as  we;dtb,  jiopulation, 
and  education  extend,  the  produce  is  likely  to  go  on 
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increasing.  The  last  ten  yeai-s  have  produced,  we  tlunk, 
an  anmial  supply  of  about  ten  thousand  lines  of  good 
^^taple  poetn- — poeti-y  fit)m  the  very  first  hands  that  we 
^Pcan  boast  of — ^that  nms  quickly  to  three  or  fnnr  large 
^►editions  —  and  is  as  likely  to  be  permanent  as  present 
^Bbucccss  can  make  it.  Now,  if  this  goes  on  for  a  himdred 
^pyrars  longei*,  what  a  task  will  await  the  poetical  rtiadere 
~  of  1919 !  Our  lixin^  poets  Mill  then  be  nearly  as  old  as 
Pope  and  Si^ift  are  at  present  —  but  there  will  stand 
between  them  and  that  j^eneration  nearly  ten  times  as 
much  irosh  and  fashionable  poetr\'  as  is  now  interposed 
between  us  and  those  w^^ters:^and  if  Scott  and  B)Ton 
nd  Campbell  have  already  cast  Pope  and  Swift  a  good 
ral  into  the  shade,  in  what  form  and  dimensions  are 
they  tliemselves  likely  to  Ik*  presented  to  the  eyes  of  our 
•at  grandchildren  1  Tlie  thought,  w(*  own,  is  a  little 
iippaling:  —  and  we  confess  we  see  nothing  better  to 
'      imagine  than  that  they  may  find  a  comfortable  place  in 

ksome  new  collection  of  specimens — the  ceutenan-  of  the 
present  pnbliration.  Thero^ — ^  if  the  firture  editor  have 
<Uiy  thing  like  the  indailgence  and  veneration  for  anti- 
quity of  his  predecessor  —  there  shall  posterity  still  hang 
with  rapture  on  the  half  of  CamiibcU  —  and  tlie  foiu^h 

hpart  of  BjTon  —  and  the  sixth  o£  Scott  —  and  the  scat- 
tered tj'thes  of  C^bbe — and  the  three  per  cent,  of  Southey, 
• — while  some  good-natured  critic  shall  sit  in  our  moul- 
dering chair,  and  more  than  half  prefer  them  to  those  by 
whom  they  have  been  superseded !  —  It  is  an  hyperbole 
good  nature,  however,  we  fear,  to  ascribe  to  them 
ven  those  dimensions  at  the  end  of  a  centurj".     After  a 
Lpse  of  250  years,  we  are  afraid  to  think  of  the  sj)ace 
thev  may  hove  shnud\  into.     Wo  have  no  Shakespeare, 
!  to  shed  a  never-setting  light  on  his  contemporaries  ! 
and  if  we  continue  to  write  and  rhyme  at  the  present 
rate  for  2()0  years  longer,  there  must  be  some  new  art 
of  ahort'hand  rending  invented  —  or  all  reading  will  be 
iren  up  in  despair.      We  need  not  disti'ess  ourselTes, 
lOwever,  with  these  aiflictions  of  our  posterity; — and  it 
i&  quite  time  fliat  the  reader  should  know  a  little  of  the 
work  liefon*  us. 


16         CAMPBELL HI9    ESflAT   ON  BNOUSH   POFTRT. 

The  Essa)-  on  English  Poetiy  is  vei7  cleverly,  and,  in 
many  places,  verj-  finely  >vritten  —  but  it  is  not  equal, 
and  it  is  not  complete.  Tliere  is  a  good  deal  of  the 
poet's  waywardness  even  in  Mr.  C's  prose.  His  his- 
torical Muse  is  as  disdainful  of  drudgerj'  and  plain  work 
as  any  of  her  more  tuneful  sisters;  —  and  so  we  have 
tilings  begun  and  abandoned  —  passages  of  great  elo- 
quence and  beauty  followed  up  by  others  not  a  little, 
careless  and  disorderly — a  large  outline  rather  meagcrly 
filled  up,  but  with  some  morsels  of  exquisite  finishing 
scattered  irrcgiilarly  up  and  down  its  expanse  —  little 
fragments  of  detail  and  controversy — and  abrupt  and 
impatient  conclusions.  Altogether,  however,  the  workj 
is  very  spirited ;  and  abounds  with  the  indications  of  a 
powcrftd  and  fine  uudei-standiug,  and  of  a  delicate  and 
original  taste.  We  cannot  now  aflford  to  give  any  ab- 
stract of  the  information  it  contains  —  but  shall  make  a 
few  extracts,  to  show  the  tone  and  manner  of  tlie  com- 
position. 

The  following  sketch  of  Chaucer,  for  instance,  and  of 
the  long  interregnum  that  succeeded  his  demise,  is  given 
with  great  grace  and  spirit.  ( 

"  His  first  fuid  long-coutinucrl  iiredilection.  was  attracted  by  the 
new  and  anegnrimil  styTe  of  ronumce,  whkh  had  sprung  up,  in  Franw, 
in  tho  diirt«cnth  century,  under  William  de  Lorris.  We  find  him, 
accordingly,  during  a  great  part  of  his  poetical  career,  engaged  among 
the  dreams,  emblems,  flower- worshipping?,  and  amatory  parliament, 
of  that  nsionaiy  school.  This,  wo  may  say.  was  a  gymnasium  of 
rather  too  light  aud  playful  exercise  for  so  strong  a  genius ;  and  it 
must  bo  owned,  that  liis  allcgorica]  poetry  Js  often  puerile  and  prolix. 
Yet,  even  in  this  walk  of  hctioii.  we  never  entirely  lose  sight  of  that 
peculiar  grace  and  guiety,  wliich  distinguish  the  Muse  of  Chaucer ; 
and  no  one  wlio  reraemhers  his  productions  of  the  House  of  Fame,  and 
the  flower  and  the  Leaf,  will  regret  that  he  sported,  for  a  season,  in 
the  field  of  allegory.  Even  his  pie«^e<)  of  this  description,  the  moat 
fantastic  in  design,  and  tedious  in  execution,  ai'e  generally  interspersed 
with  fresh  and  joyous  desrriptions  of  external  nature.  In  this  new 
species  of  romance,  we  perceive  the  youthful  Mnse  of  the  language,  in 
love  with  mystical  meanings  and  forms  of  fancy,  moi-e  remote,  if  pos- 
sible, from  reality,  than  those  of  the  chivalruus  fable  itself;  and  we 
eould,  sometimes,  wish  her  back  fmm  her  emblematic,  castles,  to  the 
mure  solid  ones  of  the  elder  Cihlo ;  but  ntill  she  moves  in  pursuit  of 
Uioue  shadows  mth  an  impulse  of  novelty,  and  nn  exuberance  of  spirit, 
that  is  nut  wholly  wiilioui  its  atti-uctiou  iiud  delight.     Ohaucer  was, 
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ifienranls,  happily  dnivn  to  lUo  nwro  natiintl  tttyla  of  Boccaccio; 
ud  from  liim  ht<  derived  Uip  faint  of  a  siibJBct,  in  wbioh,  besides  hia 
o»Ti  ohgiiui)  portrailfi  uf  contcnipomry  life,  he  could  inlrodiice  stories 
'  evftiT  descriptioo,  from  the  must  iieroic  to  the  most  iauiilior." — • 
n— 73. 

"  W'liurtou,  willi  grenl  !)ertiity  anrl  jii»lii**,  r^tinptires  the  appearance 
Chmieer  iu  uur  Uuigiuigo,  lu  a  preiiiauirt'  day  iu  an  English  ttjirinf;; 
er  which  the  gloom  of  winu^r  retiimti,  and  the  hudti  Hnd  iilobsums, 
have  boon  culled  forUi  br  a  tmnsient  aiumliiue,  ure  nipped  by 
frosts  and  scattered  by  storui;).  The  caubea  vt  ihe  relspsc  of  our 
y.  aft«r  Chattcer.  set^m  but  too  Apparent  in  tlie  atmals  of  Knglish 
stoTy;  whiclL,  during  Gvo  rcigim  of  the  fifteenth  century,  continne 
display  but  a  tissue  of  eoiispirncies.  proecriptionB,  and  bloodshed, 
nferior  even  to  France  in  literary  progrwis,  England  dispUys  in  the 
ftetnth  century  a  still  more  mortifyiuR  coutraat  with  Italy.  Italy, 
too.  Ijfld  her  religious  schisms  and  jmblic  distracuona  ;  but  her  wns 
aod  literature  Imd  idvray^  a  sh^llerinir  place.  I'hey  vrere  even  che- 
rished by  the  rivaUliip  of  independent  coniiu unities,  and  received 
flBooiuragamenl  from  tiie  opposite  Hifun>efl  of  commercial  and  eccle* 
riialacal  wealth.  But  tr<i  liad  uo  N'ichulua  the  Fifth,  nor  House  of 
dedicis.  Iu  Englnnd.  the  evils  of  civil  war  agitated  .society  as  one 
There  wat  no  refuge  frr;m  th(*m  —  no  etR-JiKinre  to  fence  in  the 
)  of  improvement  — no  mound  to  stem  the  torrent  of  pnblic  truu- 
nL-ifure  the  death  of  Henry  \  I.  it  is  said  thai  une  liutf  u(  the 
bnity  and  gentiy  iu  the  kingdom  bad  {wrished  in  the  field,  or  oil 
I  flcufioldl" 

The  poldcn  a^c  of  Elizabetli  hns  of^en  been  extolled, 
ad  the  genius  of  Speusor  delineated,  with  feelhig  imd 
eloquence-  But  all  tliat  has  beeu  written,  leaves  the 
following  striking  passages  as  original  as  they  are  clo- 
utient. 

Id  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  English  mind  pot  forth  ita  energies 
try  direction,  exalted  by  a  purer  ralipnn,  and  enlarged  by  new 
of  Inith.     Tliia  was  an  age  of  loyalty,  adventure,  and  generous 
ation.      The   chivalrous   chamcter    was   softened   by   intellectual 
ills,  while  the  genius  nf  cbivolr}*  itself  Rtlll  lingered,  as  if  unv-ill- 
|.4epart;  and  paid  bin  la^^t  homage  to  a  Warlilie  and  Female  reign, 
of  romantic  fancy  rrmaincd  too,  in  tlie  manners  and  super* 
Btions  of  t!je  pcnple  ;  ami  Allcflnry  might  be  said  to  parade  the  streets 
ithcir  public  paitzeants  and  festivities      Quaint  and  pedantic  OB  those 
ical    exhibitions  might    oftf'n   be,    they  were   nevertheless    more 
sire  of  emdition,  ingenuity,  and  nionil  meaning,  llian  they  had 
en  in  fonner  limes.     The  pbilnsuphy  of  the  highest  minds,  on  tiie 
luind,  still  partook  of  a  visioniu^*  cliaracter.     A  poetical  spirit 
itself  into  the  practical  heroism  of  the  age ;  and  some  of  the 
h«f  llwt  period  seem  less  like  ordinary  men,  thim  like  Icinya 
out  of  ticiiim.  and  srniyed  in  the  brightness  of  her  dreama, 

rou*  II.  t* 
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Tiwf  htA  'high  thoughts  sent«d  in  hearts  of  court«sj.'    The  life  off 
Bit  rfailip  Syiliisy  wu  poetry  put  into  action. 

"  Tlie  rnMilt  of  acthity  and  curiositj  in  the  paUir  mind  ma  tm 
eouipldte  thjb  nxinvl  of  cJaMical  litemiure,  to  increase  the  importation 
of  (itrtiiffk  bovliH.  and  to  taultiplj  traDslations.  from  which  poetrr  sop- 
PHmI  lierBcU  with  ahuiulRiit  «ulij(fcts  and  materials,  and  in  the  use  of 
wliicfa  ab*  showed  a  frank  and  fearless  enei^,  Utai  criticism  and  satire 
bid  not  yet  arquir^d  power  to  overawe.  Itomunre  came  back  to  oft 
■NUn  the  touthi-ni  languages,  rluUted  in  new  luxury  by  ihr-  warm  ira»- 
(final  iim  of  the  aouth.  'J'ho  growth  of  ]Kietry  under  suth  cinramst&oees 
roi(ilit  indeed  he  i(X|icrted  to  be  aa  irregular  as  it  wo*  profuse.  The 
flttld  waH  opr-n  to  during  absurdiry.  as  well  as  to  genuine  inspimtion: 
and  accordingly  there  is  no  period  in  which  the  extremes  of  good  and 
baij  writing  are  walmndanl."— p.  120 — \'22. 

"  riio  mistaken  opiiiiou  that  Ben  Jonson  censured  the  antiqnity  of 
the  diction  in  iho  '  Fuiry  Queen,'  has  been  corrected  by  Mr.  Malone, 
who  protumncea  il  to  be  exactly  that  of  hia  contemporaries.  Hut  au- 
thority in  wt*ighty  :  slill.  however,  without  reviving  the  exploded  error 
rMpeutiii^  .Iiinwm'N  cenaure,  one  might  imagine  tlic  dilToreuce  of 
IpetuerM  at^lc  from  that  of  Shakespeare's,  whom  he  so  tdiurOy  pre* 
OMwI.  to  iiiittcalu  that  Ihk  Gotluc  subject  and  story  mado  him  lean 
lowunia  wurds  of  iho  chU^r  time.  At  all  events,  much  of  his  eicpres- 
•ion  iM  now  hocumo  untiqiiAti>d ;  though  it  i^i  beautiful  in  itji  auiiquityr 
and,  like  Ox*  uutux  ami  ivy  on  Home  nn^jORlic  Imilding.  covers  the  fabrio 
o(  hii  laii^iifi^f  wiih  iMiuantio  and  venom\de  uBiiociauons. 

*'  tlU  njiiiniiuul  iif  iinagciy  in  viiiic.  cfwy.  and  luxuriant.  He  threw 
the  wjiil  <>r  liarnuiny  into  our  vonte,  and  made  it  more  warmly,  ten- 
derly, iumI  niagnilUf  Miiy  dcs^ripUve  tlutn  it  over  was  before,  or,  witlt 
a  few  cxirptioiia,  than  it  ban  c\cr  bt^ii  since.  It  must  certiuuly  be 
OWrK'd,  thill  in  dcHL'ription  he  exhiLiiu  nothing  of  tlie  1>rief  strokes  and 
ndiitNl  |H>w(>r  \vliU-h  chiiractfirizc  the  very  greatest  poets:  But  ve 
•httU  nowhero  dnd  muro  airy  aiid  expansive  imaf^es  of  Ttsionazj 
Uiingii,  u  nwtv'ler  tone  of  sontinicnt,  or  a  &ior  flush  in  the  colours  of  Ian- 
guagc,  tluui  ill  tlii)»  Uubens  of  EngUtth  jwetr)'.  Hh  fancy  teems  exit 
beraitily  in  iniiuitcnoflB  of  rircurnKtance :  like  a  fertile  soil  sendrntf 
hliKim  and  vonhirc  through  tho  utmost  cxtremilics  of  the  foliage  which 
it  n<»iri»hcH  Hn  a  conipreheusire  view  of  the  whole  work,  we  cer- 
tainly niiiw  tlio  chann  of  sirengtli,  symuictiy.  and  rapid  or  intcrestiug 
pmgri'iiM;  for,  though  the  plan  which  the  poet  designed  is  not  com- 
pletod.  it  it  eusT  tu  see  that  no  additional  cantos  could  hare  rendered 
It  li*w  |M'q>leied.  Hut  Htill  there  is  a  richness  in  his  materials,  even 
where  their  ttdiorence  is  loose,  and  their  dis[K>»ition  confused.  The 
cIoudH  (if  hiH  allegory  may  seem  to  sprt>ad  into  shajieless  forms,  bat 
thoy  an*  still  tho  clouds  of  a  glowing  utmo^here.  Though  his  story 
tfrovkH  desultory,  the  sweetness  and  grace  of  his  manner  still  abide  tj 
him,  VVp  always  rise  fmm  {leniAing  him  with  melody  in  tlie  mind's 
ear,  and  with  pictures  of  romantic  beanly  impressed  on  the  imagi- 
nation."—p.  ri4  — 127. 

In  his  nccottnt  of  the  great  dramatic  writcTs  of  that  and 
the  succeeding  I'eign,  Mr.  C.'s  veneration  for  Shakespeare 
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^  liM  made  him  rather  unjust,  we  think,  to  the  fame 
lof  (tome  of  his  precursors. — AVe  have  already  said 
PS  AFarlowe  with  a  vcr>'  sKght  notice,  and 
Tcitation. — Gi-eene,  certainly  a  far  inferior 
'mter,  ia  treated  with  the  same  scant)'  courtesy — and 
there  is  no  account  and  no  specimen  of  Kyd  or  Lodge, 
ItiKiugh  both  authors  of  very  considemhlc  genius  and 
originality. — AVith  the  writings  of  Peele,  we  do  not  pro- 
to  be  acquainted — but  the  quotations  given  from 
con  the  l-lssay  sliould  have  entitled  him  to  a  place  in 
he  body  of  the  work. — ^W'c  must  pass  over  what  he  says 
"  Shakespeare  and  Jonson,  though  full  of  beauty  and 
ecling. — To  the  latter,  indeed,  he  is  rather  more  than 
t — The  account  of  Beaumont  and  Hetchcr  is  lively 
^and  discriminating. 

"Th?  thtfrttre   or  Henumont  and  Fletcher  containa  all  numner  of 
pod  and  evil.     The  rfspef^rivp  shares  of  Uiose  dnimatic  |»irtnera.  in 
Uie  works  collwtivclj- published  wiih  their  names,  have  been  aiated  in 
^diflierent  port  of  these  volumes.     Fletcher's  sbtfe  in  tliem  is  hy  far 
|be  lai^f^t :  and  he  is  chargeahle  wiih  the  greategi  numher  of  liiults, 
dihouffh  at  the  »uinie  time  his  genius  was  more  alir,  pmliBo,  and 
Wtfiil,    There  are  such  extremes  of  grossnesa  and  magnUicence  in 
heir  drama,  m  much  ^rroeetnes^  and  beaaty  interepersed  with  view-a  of 
name  either  falsely  romantic,   or  tuIh^  he}*ond  reality ;  there  is  so 
\tsQch  TO   animate   and   amuse   ua,  aud   jet  so  much  that  we  would 
aillinglj  orerlonk,  liut  I  cannot  help  comparing  the  contrasted  im- 
ptPAsions  which  ihey  make,  to  those  which  we  receive  from  visitin;? 
amif  great  and  ancient  city,  pictxu'esqucly  but  irregularly  built,  glitter- 
ing with  spires  and  surrounaed  with  gardens,  but  exhibiting  in  many 
arters  the  Uncs  and  hovels  of  wrctebedness      They  have  scenes  4.f 
ilthy  and  high  life,   which   remind  us   of  courta   and  palaces  fre- 
lUfiniM   by  elegant  females  and   highspiriled  gallanta,    whilst  their 
old  martial   characters,  with  Caractacua  in  the  midst  of  them, 
pire  as  with  the  same  anrt  of  regard  which  we  pay  to  the  rough- 
r  magnificence  of  an  ancient  fortress, 
^rnhappily,  the  snme  simile,  without  being  hunted  down,  will  Hpply 
:  too  faithfully  to  ihe  nuiMonces  of  their  drama.     Their  language  ifi 
nfien  tieaely  pnttligate.     Shakeapeare's  and  .lonsnn'g   indelicAcies   are 
ut  casual  h\f*is  ;  whiUt  theirs  are  sometimes  essential  colours  of  their 
ating,  and  e&tend.  in  one  or  two  instances,  to  entire  and  offensive 
etie*.       This  fiiult  lias  deservedly  iirured   their   reputation  :    and, 
^  a  rerr  slight  allowance  for  the  mshion  and  taate  cf  their  age, 
dmit«  of  uo    Mirt    of  np"logy,     Tlieir   drama,    nerertlieless,  is  a  very 
ii'le  one,  and  '  htu   amjil^    room   and    vfrg*  enough '   to   permit  Oia 
UtcDtinn  to  wander  from   these,   and  to  fix  on   more  invitaug   pecu* 
'  ihties  —  as  on  the  great  variety  of  their  fables  and  personages,  tlieir 
"  c2 
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kuiritcfl  (lialngiie,  tlieir  wit.  pntlios,  and  litimour.  Tbicklv  bhwh  t» 
tiicir  blemishes  are,  their  niGrit«^  will  bear  greiil  deiliictiutia,  atid  atill 
reuialii  great.  We  never  can  forgt^t  such  bcuiiuful  cliantcters  a£  their 
Cellide,  tht-'ir  AspiUia  unci  Hellurio,  nr  siirh  huiunnms  ones  as  their 
La  Writ  and  raoifogo.  A\rako  ihi'v  will  nlwuys  keep  us.  whether  to 
quarrel  or  to  be  plensej  with  tljem.  Their  iuvcntioii  is  fniitiul ;  il« 
beings  are  on  tlie  whole  im  ai:ti%-e  and  sangiiitie  genemtinn ;  anil  tlieir 
eceueti  arc  crowded  lo  fulness  with  the  warmtli,  agitation,  and  taterettt 
of  actual  life."— p.  210—213. 

Some  of  the  most  splendid  passiiges  iii  the  Essay  are 
dedicated  to  the  fame  of  Miltoa — and  are  offerings  not 
unworthy  of  the  shrine. 

"  In  Milton."  lie  says,  "  lliere  may  be  traced  obligations  to  serenl 
miiiur  EugtiBh  poc t»  :  Rut  lii^  getiiutj  hud  too  great  a  supremacy  to  be 
long  to  any  seliool.  Though  be  acknowledged  a  tilial  levereuce  for 
Speuaer  as  a  poet,  he  left  no  Gothic  irregular  trucerj-  in  tlie  design  of 
h^  uwu  great  work,  but  gave  a  clussical  tiannuuy  uf  parts  to  ilK  stu- 
pendous pile.  It  llius  resenildes  a  dome,  ilie  Tastneatt  of  which  is  at 
nrat  sight  concealed  by  its  Rvnmieiry,  but  which  expands  more  and 
more  to  the  eye  whiio  it  is  cotunnpbited.  His  early  poetry  seems  to 
have  iieilber  disturbed  nor  corrected  the  bud  taste  of  his  age.  —  Comus 
camo  into  the  wurld  unacknowledged  by  ii^  author,  and  Lycidas  ap- 
peared at  first  only  with  bis  luitiaJs  Tlivse,  and  other  exi^uii^iio 
pieces,  composed  in  tlie  happiest  years  of  his  life,  at  his  father's 
country-house  at  Horton,  were  collectively  published,  with  his  name 
affixed  to  tltem,  in  UU5  ;  but  that  precious  volume,  whicli  included 
L'AHegro  and  II  Pensei-oso  did  not  (I  believe)  come  to  a  second 
edition,  till  it  wm  republished  by  himself  at  tlie  distance  of  eight-and- 
twenty  years.  Almost  a  century  elapsed  1>efore  his  minor  vorks  ob- 
tained their  proper  fame. 

•■  Even  when  Paradise  Loit  first  appeared,  though  it  was  not  neg- 
lected, it  attnictcd  no  crowd  of  imiUiloi*s,  and  made  no  visible  change 
in  the  poetical  pruetice  of  the  uge.  He  stood  alune,  and  alouf  above 
his  Limes :  the  bard  of  immortal  subjects,  aud.  as  fur  a»  there  is  per- 
petuity in  language,  of  immortal  fanie.  The  very  choice  of  those 
subjects  bespoke  a  contempt  for  any  sjwcies  of  excellence  that  was 
atminnble  by  other  men.  "lliere  is  something  that  ovemwes  the  mind 
in  conceiving  his  long- deliberated  selection  of  that  theme  —  his  at- 
tempting it  after  his  eyes  were  shut  upon  the  face  of  nature — his 
depeudoiice,  we  might  almost  say,  ou  supernatural  iusjiimiion,  and  in 
tho  calm  air  of  siivnglh  willi  which  he  opeus  Parudisc  Lost,  beginning 
a  mighty  performance  without  the  appearance  of  an  etlorl." 

"The  worliko  part  of  Paradise  Lost  was  inseparable  from  it«  suV- 
ject.  Whether  it  could  huve  been  dilTerenlly  managed,  is  a  problem 
which  our  reverence  for  Alillou  will  scarcely  iiennit  us  to  state,  t 
fcnl  that  reverence  too  strongly  to  suggest  even  the  possibility  that 
Milton  could  have  improved  his  poem,  by  having  thrown  his  ajigelic 
warfare  inlo  more  remole  perspective :  Hut  it  seems  to  me  to  1*0  most 
sublime  when  it   is  leant  disiinctiv  bnuight  home  to    the  imagination. 
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Whu  an  awfiil  effect  has  the  dim  aud  Ufidi«£iiifd  coiic«|iLiau  u(  di« 
(uuflirt,  which  we  gnlhcr  fri>ui  tho  rciruspvcifi  in  thv  first  hook ! 
Tlwre  the  veil  of  inip-stery  is  Itft  uiidrawn  betwe*?Q  us  and  n  sul^cot 
»hicb  the  i»ower8  ot'  dest-ription  were  Limit L'tjimte  tti  iwhil-it.  Tlie 
oiQinTers  of  diviite  veiigetiiirx.-  and  purvuji  bad  \tecu  ft-rAlled  —  th« 
ttumders  liad  ceased 

'Tn  UfUow  Uiniagh  tlte  rant  and  lioundlcfls  dt?i>p,' 

(in  ihnt  line  what  At\  iniaf^e  of  rMMiint  Htid  KjMce  \s  ronveved  !^ — utd 
our  terrific  coiice[>Lion  of  the  post  is  dccjiL-tind  Itj  ii«  iudistincuiess. 
hi  o\tUCA  there  nrtr  M>u\e  phenomena  whJrh  iiru  hfuutifully  dci-eptive  at 
tcerUju  distADoe,  hut  which  )u()»e  (heir  illussivc  rluum  on  the  siij^htest 
•Pftronch  to  liiero  timt  i-liiui)j|es  the  light  uiid  praitJon  in  which  thcjr 
ut  viewed.  Sonielhing  like  thi^  liikeN  place  iu  tlie  phenomeuu  of 
itncy.  The  army  of  liie  CbUcii  iiUfteU  iu  hell  —  the  uiifurliiig  of  the 
ataodanJ  uf  SaUta — aud  tlic  luarch  of  his  tnjO|*d 

•  In  perf«x*t  phu1iin\,  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  lluU's  luid  soft  rewtrders,' — 

lU  thin  hnumn  [lOuip  aiul  circunistam-e  of  n&r  i»  uiugic  and  over- 
■beliuing  illusion.  The  iuAgiiuttioii  is  token  by  mn-]>ri8u.  Uut  tho 
Boblest  elTorts  of  lun^riui^  are  tried  with  voty  unequd  effect,  to  in- 
threat  m  in  the  immediute  und  clove  ^-iew  of  the  batiJe  itself  in  the 
niUi  book :  and  the  niartiftl  demons,  who  chanued  us  iu  the  bhade^  of 
Krll,  lose  ^me  p^rtiuu  of  iheir  sublimity,  when  their  artillery  is  dia- 
cbuged  iu  tlio  daylight  of  heaven. 

"If  ve  oall  diction  iJio  gnrb  of  ihou^ilil,  Milton,  in  his  style,  may 

be  Mud   lo  wear   the   coslunie  of  sovereignty.     The  idioms  eveu   of 

eign  langUHges  cotiiributed  Ut  adorn  it.      He  vua  the  moot  learned 

[Kietij :    yet  his  leaniuig  inierferes  uol  with  his  tiubblaulial  Euglish 

His  Himplirity  !»•  unimpaired  by  glowing  ornament.  —  like  the 

I  in  the  sarred  flame,  which  burnt  but  '  waH  not  C4>n-sume<i.* 

'In  delineating  the  blessed  spirits,  Milton  Iioh  tahauKted  hU  the 

eivahle  \'ancty  tliat  could  Ite  given  to  pictures  of  unshaded  sano- 

r :  but  it  is  chiefly  iu  tho^te  of  the  fallen  angelu  tlmt  his  exccUcuce 

conspicuous  above   every  thing  ancient  or   modem.      Tasso   bad, 

adced.  [>t>rtmyed  an  infenml  council,  and  hud  given  the  hint  to  oiu* 

of  ftsc^ribing   the  ori^n   of  pagan    worship  to   those  reprotiote 

its.      Dut  how  poor   and  B'piaJid  iu  com|>aris(fn  of  the  Miltonir 

randa>moniuni  ore  the  Scyllas,  the  Cyclop>es,  and  the  Chimenw  of 

■  Infenial   Council  of  the  -lerusalein  I     Tassto's  conclave  of  fiends 

.  den  of  ngly  Incriiii^ninus  raonslers.     Tlie  powere  of  MiUon's  hell 

I  gotilike  shapes  nnd  forms.     Their  appearance  dnarfa  every  other 

'  ei)nc«ption,  when  we  turn  our  dlluled  eyes  from  contemplating 

It  is  not  their  exteninl   ultribules   almie  which  expiuui  the 

i^nAti>M),  but  thciir  wills,  whioJi  are  as  colossal  on  their  suture  — 

*  thduijhln    Unit  untitUr  ihrtiurfk  Mernity — the   pride   that  bunts 

niA«4  tiie  ruins  of  their  divine  natures,  and  their  genius,  that  feels 

nih  the    aiYtuin-,  nnd    dobnics    with    the   ehnjuence    of   heaven." — 


'BTj:  3SEX*:  unott}  ^uc.  ^ac  "fit  ^mtt  '^irSev  ovcr- 

it  inx:  ^t-tV  ioat.  of  Xtr^^'osL  ii.  ^if  Tfirr*' — 'inc  x  »  sbd 
-vo:!  inr%  sue  'v:ia.  TnnrnfnK..  2r  weaaax^  ^  Pope 
acxic  lot  vaasam0Cca=Mih.  Jtz..  C.  tnoiaei-  -hl  Afdvofafe 
g-mrtir :     ^^^f   -v»  fiiiiiiL   ::uMt  nxr*  ciuictciim  jgm  tins 

iKnma»  lot  pvx  TTioiTi^giL.  sue.  yrjiaws  JxsasaSamiaa. 


■i«w.  voa.  «iifii=Kic  naoMaiBBnasiz.  a:  iitt  ~--«ifwwt  3wh&  if  ~u  izs 
W7^  DC  "a**  -etfss^ieiiii  ••amir*'     mir  a*;^  an  m  ii»"i'  ~«axL  a  nibiii  iir»- 

-jii«;*&  '-wiiiii^  -D  1.  ?^°=ii:a.  4idiitMi.     JnofttL  Zr-Tws-  uiiuMit'  »  fanaxLiT 

mdhutrC  S.  ~"""  KautU.      •Jimtfti    tntwm    pwmirit*    *".TifTwai    ]t  ^   kf   imai 

3L  111  ^""  t-  iwips,  ^nz  n  i*i«Kr7  istsn  un  imam  3iamsuii&  I 
UL  ^^^  "21  nsffit^.  "SMC  I  "iw  TM»  ^tm.  'au  -sinr  »n*H^  imi  scD 
imt  t.  ■'Hii-*T  :n.  "^  rrE?»^  nuc.  -fmBOui  mwmuftij-  (E  F^rtwH",  Ciift* 
scaiiDt  "^"f  iia  DLTSiiL  Ja»  ^ic  -htt  Jn^oim.  bol  -KMiomry  j£  'su  Iwcer 
KEBZUf  ir  1^  -siu?  imH.  I  ^omn:  nc  ^tt't^  3ss^  laanBuuiL  pub.  tte 

£•'«>  «(fC  WIS  «K  KB  _:.««.■¥  i   WBJ_gfc.~  ^  WWMV. 

If  2I1F  :tiiia!ins«mr»«  xc^.  lOis  >wg»  3l  annurmt  iun.  JK  itaii  dx 
M  riccttd  .c  lis  iu»u  itniii  iiL  ^nueotx  ;3iic  a  jmn  ic  x  «afr  s^r- 
Saiu&.  T!iii  inucL'  aic  "vriti  'ahuc  iaapimi  v^  Tfwcujiu  of  us 
uuacxr :  'sue  :=  v;  auu:e  znrwt-nf^  s.  ^  saacua  it  miw  s;  vibrm 
its  '"r'i'Tinpy  JOLT-aiLTaeak  itbi  jamuiDiiL  wrs  'vOirilT  3iiw.  ve  cm- 
wtrti  witsii^r  c  ^iibscr  Mniic  sacxad.  ii  ^ati  i'mof^  Jtinmo.iL  in 
■.r.Vr  s.*  ^  jnt^^  S!  F.ce.  v>>  iOiiaui  iir^  lis  smctcrs.  :f  lifiLS 
».;-•?  c».tsi*::Liii  .  buc  j:  »  eatsifc  ^  rsnKoijQ^r  ;aua  7,'  irKt  ":▼  *=  eS.rt 
—  V  jc^^nry  *S!*.vsi:3:iis  ^aan.  si  ibtLL-i  'Jbnn.  :£  E-f ry  .Ee  zlit  re- 
ccC-A-t  V*  of;ec  'Ju  suctfc  Snaicdil  4:r  iik*  cnZIea  ^:a  h:s  *ar.  ubl 
P'-"»t:  3isif  ti  tr:ai  ytOiC  ^hxr^  je  ^mac  sj  T-iiicfcr  aiccsfc-aizs-  it  is 
WW  fii.=i<  loir^  w-:^  rv^iaja  3J  F-x*  >  ^-rsiik'aCii.'a.  XTtos  a:&  p«?cuifiir 
rfcTthz:  4»i  •mussf^v  ire  lae  ^wrr  bfsc  3i  lie  wiciiii  ns^  ■-■/  ciir 
r^vcr*  =»f*M  SVC  c«;  &<^rcvU.  H-e  hst>  ±  £rfc.v&iIlT  rtreuluir  xanrer. 
tK"Ci:fe  ::  s>  ».'«  caCcnjiwJ  »^  b«  la  xti-njrsal  -.•iw  :  sn*t  *at;«.  in«i>?«i. 

■Lxxwl   XT  tr^vrt  cvatpoiwr  •     Hb*  piuiM»  htj"t  '::sxiif  "mwcv,  «Ed  his 
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look  to  the  spirit  that  points  his  outitbeeis,  ami  to  the  nptd  pnNiiiioa 
«f  bi»  thoughts,  and  we  shall  (brgive  him  fur  beiiig  too  antitheiia  and 
•cotetitious,'  — p.  '259 — 202. 

And  to  this  is  subjoined  a  Inng  argument,  to  show 
that  Mr.  Rowlea  is  mistaken  in  HUpposing  tliat  a  poet 
shoidd  always  draw  his  images  i'roni  the  works  of  nature, 
and  not  from  those  of  art.  We  have  no  room  at  present 
for  any  discussion  of  the  question ;  but  we  do  not  tliink 
it  is  quite  faiiiy  stated  in  the  passage  to  wliich  we  have 
referred ;  and  confess  that  we  are  rather  inclined,  on  the 
whole,  to  adliere  tb  the  creed  of  Mr.  Bowles, 

Of  the  Specimens,  which  comjjosc  the  body  of  the 
work,  we  cannot  pretend  to  give  any  accoimt.  They 
are  themselves  but  tiny  and  slender  fragments  of  the 
works  from  which  they  are  taken  ;  and  to  abridge  them 
further  woidd  be  to  reduce  them  to  mere  dust  and  rub- 
bish. Besides,  we  are  not  called  tipon  to  reWew  the 
poets  i>f  England  for  the  li\st  four  lumdred  years !  —  but 
only  tlu'ir  present  editor  and  critic.  In  the  little  we 
have  yet  to  say,  therefore,  we  shall  treat  only  of  the 

I  merits  of  Mr.  Campbell.  His  account  of  Hall  and 
ChamberlaATi  is  wliat  struck  us  most  in  his  first 
iolumes  —  probably  because  neither  of  the  writers  whom 
be  so  judiciously  praises  were  formerly  familiar  to  us. 
Hall,  who  was  the  foimder  of  oiu-  satirical  poctr\',  wrote 
his  satires  about  the  year  1597,  when  only  twent>--three 

hjears  old ;  and  -wh^tlier  we  consider  the  age  of  the  man 
Dr  of  the  wnrlil,  tliey  apjiear  to  us  equally  wonderful. 
In  this  extraordinary  work, 
"  He  discovered, "  savs  Mr.  C  .  "  not  only  the  early  Tigour  of  his  own 
geasuss  hilt  thfl  power  aud  pliiibilily  of  his  native  tongue  :  for  in  th« 
poist  and  ToluUdity  imd  vigour  of  Hall's  tiumbers.  we  might  fre- 
qoently  inui^ne  ourselve's  (KTUsing  Dn,-di.'n.  This  may  be  exemplified 
in  the"  harmony  mnl  picluiesqii''ness  of  the  fdUowiiig  description  of  a. 
nngiuAcent  niml  mansion,  whii-ih  the  tniveller  approaches  in  the 
'  )p«»  of  rearhing  tlie  scat  of  andeot  hospitality,  but  finds  it  deserted 
'  its  teltisb  owiier. 

Beat  the  broad  aatcB,  a  m>od1y  hollow  sound. 
With  double  oc&>o«,  doth  again  rebound: 
But  no!  a  dog  doth  bark  to  welcome  thee. 
Nor  churlish  porter  ciuMt  thou  chafing  see. 
All  dumb  and  silent,  like  tba  dead  of  night. 
Or  dwelling  of  »omc  sleepy  Sybarite  , 
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T)wt  marhlft  nftvem^nt  hid  with,  desm  w«ei 
With  hc>\»tAc.ek,  thistle,  dock,  tnd  hemJock  -Mcd. 

lx>ok  to  th«  tow'red  chiomies,  wfaicfa  Should  be 

T>t«  wind-inpeii  of  ffood  hoepicslity^, 

Thronf(h  which  it  breath«th  to  the  open  air, 

Birtftkwiing  lifp  and  liberal  welfare. 

I/»,  thffTA  t.h'  nnthankfnl  swallow  takes  her  rest. 

Ami  fiiU  the  tunnel  with  her  circled  nesc 

"  Hi*  Mi}r^n  arn  neither  cramped  br  personal  hostilitT.  nor  span 
Aiif  tf*  TA^iA  dM^lamatinriK  on  rice  ;  bat  gire  as  the  fbnn  and  pressure 
t^  t>iA  UiM^n.  Axhihit-nd  in  the  faults  of  coeTat  literature,  and  in  the 
ptMinty  ft  iu(r(h'\  traitn  of  prerailing  manners.  The  age  was  on- 
vIcmMMly  fftrfilfi  in  ftrcentriritj," — rol.  ii.  p.  557,  *258. 

Wliftf  lif*  (wy»  nf  (?hamberlayn,  and  the  extracts  he 
httfi  tiiMit"  frirtn  h\n  Pharonnida,  have  made  us  qoite  im- 
imtU^ti  (iff  Mt  oj>|»orttmity  of  perusing  the  whole  poem. 

'\')w  |f*»*^fl<'«l  in*Tit«  of  Ben  Jonson  are  chiefly  dis- 
f'fiiiM'd  iti  tiM'  KfiMiy;  and  the  Notice  is  principally  bio- 
^f«((liir«l,  It  in  very  pleasingly  written,  though  with 
nn  ttitt'vi\titmU^  Irtinin^  towards  his  hero.  The  following 
nUiiri  \mt*ttH^t^  iiff'ordN  u  fair  specimen  of  the  good  sense 
niid  K""''  (4*H){M'r  of  nil  Mr.  Campbell's  apologies. 

"'Dm    iHinl'M  jduriiny   to    Hcotland  (1017)   awakens  many  pleasing 

rtH'iiltnr'lionN,  wtimi  wn  <'tin<-<<lva  him  anticipating  bis  welcome  among 

It  jimiiilr  wtin  Mi)((tit  bo  protul  nf  ft  flliare  in  his  ancestry,  and  setting 

out,  with  manly  itrnngth,  on  a  jmimoy  of  400  miles,  on  foot     We  are 

flMtirrd,  bv  'Hin   wlio  niiw  litni  in  Scotland,  that  be  was  treated  with 

rrBprct  anil    HtVorlinn    iiiimnK  tlio   nobility  and  gentry;   nor   was   the 

nimantir  scpiirry  nf  tlin  nmnlry  Umt  utwin  his  fancy.     From  the  poem 

wlnrh  he  mnilitntrrl  (in  Iiih*1i  Itimiond,  it  is  seen  that  he  looked  on  il 

wilh  a  pnpt'n  cyn.      Hill,  iitilmmtily,  the  meagre  anecdotes  of  Drum- 

tnnntl  liavo  inndn  tliin  rvniit  of  Ills  life  too  prominent,  by  the  over- 

liiiiHirtAncr  wlni-lt  linn  bron  nttw^hed  to  thorn.     Drummoud,  a  smooth 

(tttil  niibnr  ^tnilliMnnn,  Rcrnm  to  biivo  diiilikod  Jonson's  indulgence  in 

timt  mnviviniitv  wbich  Urn  Imd  HharcA  with  his  Fletcher  and  Sludis- 

(tPrtiv  ni  tbn   Mi>rtnnid.     In  conncunonco  of  those  anecdotes,  Jonson's 

Mirtitmry  linp»  brrji  dmnnrd  for  bnitnlily,  and   Drumraonds  for  perfidy. 

•Iiittiiitn  ilmuK  ftTplv  nt  llrtwtluirndon.  and  talked  big — things  neither 

iiii'tpilllili'  not'  inipHnliMmbb'.     Unninuond's  perfidy  amomited  to  writ- 

in^i  N  Iddcr,  Iw'ginninn.  Sir,  with  one  very  kind  sentence  in  it,  to  the 

nmn  wlinni  lip  hud  drwi-nbod  unfnvoui-Hlily  in  a  private  memorandum, 

»hti'b  ItP  npvor  ntmnt  for  |>ul>Iio«tion.     As  to  Dnimmond's  decoying 

tloniHin  imdt^v  biM  i»i»f  with  huv  |M'onu*ditat<*d  design  on  his  reputation, 

110  one  ran  smonOy  Wlicvo  it." — vol.  iti,  p.  1.^0,  151. 
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The  uotice  of  Cotton  may  be  quote<l,  as  a  perfect 
model  for  such  slight  meinorialii  of  vsriters  of  the  middle 
order. 

"  There  is  a  careless  and  hAppy  humour  iii  this  poet's  Voyage  to 
Ireland,  which  seems  to  luitiripale  the  maniior  nf  Anstey,  in  the  Bath 
CJuide.  The  taateless  intU-lirot:}'  <if  hitt  |)itri>dT  of  llie  ^tieid  has 
fimnd  bat  too  nmuv  admirers.  His  imitationa  ot  Luoiuu  betray  the 
ftrasseet  raiscvuception  of  humorcus  efTect,  wlieu  he  atteuipts  tu  bur- 
leTique  ihat  which  in  ludicroue  ali^ady.  Be  was  acquainted  with 
French  Olid  Italian;  and  among  several  work»  from  the  former  lan- 
guage. traiii^Uted  the  Horace  of  Conieille,  and  Montaigne '«  Essays. 

"The  latiier  of  Cotton  is  described  by  Lerd  Clarendon  as  an  ac- 
oomp1iahe4l  and  houounible  man,  who  wniit  driven  by  dumetstic  afilictioDa 
to  hibit«  wbii;l>  rendered  his  age  lc(W  revyreuced  than  hit*  youth,  mid 
made  his  best,  friends  wish  that  he  had  not  lived  so  long.  From  him 
our  poet  inherited  an  iufurobered  estate,  with  a  disposition  to  ex- 
tni*niganco  little  calculated  to  improTO  it.  After  having  studied  at 
Cambridge,  and  returned  fruia  liin  travels  abroad,  he  miinied  the 
duught>'r  nf  Sir  Tlmnin.s  Owtliorii,  in  Nottinghamshire.  He  weut  to 
IreUud  as  a  captiiin  iu  the  army  ;  but  of  his  iiiiliuiry  [jrogress  iiuthiiig 
is  recorded.  Having  embraced  tie  soldier's  life  racrt?ly  as  a  shift  in 
distress,  he  va.i  not  likely  tu  pursue  it,  with  much  ambition.  It  vrns 
probably  in  Ireland  that  he  met  with  his  iiecottd  wife.  Haiy,  Countess- 
Dowager  of  Ardglass,  tlie  wid<iw  of  Lord  Cornwall.  She  had  a 
jointure  of  1500/.  u  y*>flr,  secured  from  his  iniprudciii  management. 
He  died  insolvent  at  Weslminst*!r.  One  of  his  favourite  rncrralions 
tras  angling :  and  his  house  which  was  i^ituated  on  xhe  Dove,  a  hue 
truut  stream  which  divides  die  counties  of  Derby  and  Staflbrd,  was 
the  frequent  resort  of  bis  frit-nd  Iwuic  Waltivn,  There  he  bidlt  a 
fiiihing' TioujBe,  '  Piscatoribus  Kaiirum,'  witli  iJte  initials  of  honcHt  Isaac's 
name  and  his  own  united  in  ciphers  over  the  door.  The  walls  were 
punied  witli  fishing- scenes,  and  tlie  portraits  of  Cotton  and  Walton 
were  u[»ou  ihf  beaufet." — p.  ^03,  'JHl. 

There  is  a  verir'  hcautiful  and  affectionate  account  of 
Pamell.  —  But  there  is  more  ix)Mor  of  writing,  and  nion- 
depth  and  clelicaoy  of  feelinj?,  in  the  following  masterly 
account  and  estimate  of  Lillo. 

**  George  Lillo  was  the  son  of  a  Dutch  jowoller,  who  married  an 
Ktu^lishwuman  and  settled  in  Lon<lou.  Our  {wet  was  born  near 
Mi-irfields,  W88  bred  to  his  father's  business,  and  followed  it  for  many 
ypurs.  The  arnry  of  hi*s  d^nng  in  distreft*i  was  a  fiction  of  Hamuiond. 
the  poet;  for  he  bequeathed  a  cousideraMe  property  to  his  nephew, 
nhrjin  be  nuule  his  heir.  It  has  been  said,  that  his  iM^'rpic^t  wms  in 
r»ii>fquence  of  hi!4  finding  the  young  man  disposed  to  lend  him  a  sum 
<»f  moni-^y  at  a  tjuie  when  ho  Uiougbl  proper  to  feign  pecuuian.*  ilislress, 
to  order  tliai  he  might  discover  the  siucerity  of  \hme  c*lliiig  them- 
**]«»*  hi*  friends.  Thomas  Davies,  his  biographer  and  editor,  prfr- 
feases  to  have  got  this  anecdote  from  a  surviving  partner  of  Lillo.     It 
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bears,  however,  an  intriusic  air  of  improbability.  It  is  not  usual  for 
sensible  tradesmen  to  affect  being  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy;  and 
Lillo's  character  was  that  of  an  uncommonly  sensible  man.  Fielding, 
his  intimate  friend,  ascribes  to  him  a  manly  simplicity  of  mind,  that  is 
extremely  unlike  such  a  stratagem. 

"  Lillo  is  the  tragic  poet  of  middling  and  familiar  life.  Instead  of 
heroes  from  romance  and  history,  he  gives  the  merchant  and  his 
apprentice ;  imd  the  Macbeth  of  his  '  Fatal  Curiosity '  is  a  private 
gentleman,  who  has  been  reduced  by  his  poverty  to  dispose  of  las  copy 
of  Seneca  for  a  morael  of  bread.  The  mind  will  be  apt,  after  reading 
his  works,  to  suggest  to  itself  the  question,  how  far  the  graver  drama 
would  gain  or  lose  by  a  more  general  adoption  of  this  plebeian  prin* 
ciplo.  The  cares,  it  may  be  said,  that  are  most  familiar  to  our  exis^ 
ence,  and  the  distresses  of  those  nearest  to  ourselves  in  situation,  ought 
to  hiy  the  strongest  hold  upon  our  sympatliies ;  and  the  general  mass 
of  society  ought  to  furnish  a  more  express  image  of  man  than  any 
detached  or  elevated  portion  of  the  species.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  power  of  Lillo's  works,  we  entirely  miss  in  them  that  romantic 
attniction  which  invites  lo  repeated  penual  of  them.  They  give  us  lift) 
ill  a  close  and  dreadful  semblance  of  reality,  but  not  arrayed  in  the 
magic  illusidu  uf  poetry.  His  strength  lies  in  conception  of  situations, 
nut  in  buauty  of  dialogue,  or  in  the  elo(}uence  of  the  passions.  Yet 
tlie  olTotit  of  his  plain  and  homely  subjects  was  so  strikingly  superior 
to  tliat  of  the  vajiid  and  heroic  productions  of  the  day,  as  to  induce 
iKuno  uf  his  contemiM>rary  admirers  to  pronounce,  that  he  had  reached 
tliu  ai^nio  of  drumutic  excellence,  and  struck  into  the  best  and  most 
grnuiiio  pith  of  tragedy,  Geoi^e  Barnwell,  it  was  observed,  drew 
more  toara  than  the  rants  of  Alexander.  This  might  be  true ;  but  it 
did  not  bring  the  comparison  of  humble  and  heroic  subjects  to  a  fitir 
t4>st ;  fur  the  tragedy  of  Alexander  is  bad,  not  from  its  subject,  but 
from  the  inciimcity  of  the  poet  who  composed  it.  It  does  not  prove 
that  hemes,  drawn  from  history  or  romance,  are  not  at  least  as  sus- 
ceptibU>  of  bigh  and  poetical  etTect,  as  a  wicked  apprentice,  or  a  dis- 
tressed gentleman  pawning  bis  movables.  It  is  a  different  question 
wbolher  Lillo  has  given  to  his  subjects  fixjm  private  life,  the  degree 
of  beauty  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  He  is  a  master  of  ternfic, 
but  not  of  tender  impressions.  AVe  feel  a  harslmess  and  gloom  in 
hiH  genius,  oven  while  we  are  compelled  to  admire  its  forcd  and 
origiiuility. 

"The  peculiar  eheii'o  of  his  subjects  whs,  at  all  events,  happy  and 
eomniendalde,  ns  far  as  it  regarded  himself;  fur  his  talents  never 
succeeded  so  well  when  he  ventured  out  of  them.  But  it  is  another 
question,  whether  tlie  familiar  cast  of  those  subjects  was  fitted  to  con- 
utilute  u  mori*  genuine,  or  only  a  subordinate  walk  in  tragedy.  Uu- 
donbledly  the  genuine  delineation  of  the  human  heart  will  please  us, 
fixtm  Mhittover  station  or  ein?umstauces  of  life  it  is  derived:  and,  in 
the  simple  jwthiw  of  tragedy,  proUibly  very  little  difference  will  l>e  felt 
fiwm  the  choice  of  chanu-t^rs  being  pitched  above  or  below  the  line  of 
mediocrity  in  station.  But  something  more  than  pathos  is  required  in 
tragedy ;  and  the  ven*  pain  that  attends  our  sympathy,  would  seem  to 
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I  n^mre  a^rembl«  and  rotnantic  assoc-iatioiis  of  the  iaiicj  to  be  blended 
■id]  tu  poignancy.  Whatever  altaches  idea*  of  importance,  publicitv, 
od  eleii'atioD  to  the  object  uf  pitv,  forms  a  brigbiCQiug  and  allmiug 
Mdiom  to  the  imAginntion.     Aihens  hei'setf,  with  all  her  simplicity 

^^WBOCTBcy,  delighted  on  the  stage  to 

'  Let  gorgeous  Tragedy 
In  scepler'd  pall  come  sweeping  by.' 

"  £TeD  eiiuatious  fiir  depreikie<I  beneath  the  ^miliar  mediocrity  of 
more  pietnTetHpie  and  pv>etical  ibaii  its  onlinarj'  level.  It  is 
nly  on  tlic  virtues  of  tlie  middling  rank  of  life,  that  the  etrength 
Dd  I'Dinforlfi  of  soriety  cliiefly  depend,  in  the  same  way  as  we  look  for 
'  hanest,  not  on  cliifs  and  procipi<ie9.  but  on  ihe  easy  slope  and  the 
anifonn  plain.  I3ut  the  painter  di>os  not  in  general  fix  ou  level 
couutries  for  die  gubjecta  of  his  noble-»l  liuidscaj^yes.  There  is  an 
analogy,  I  conceive,  to  thi»  iu  the  moml  {>ainting  of  tragedy.  Dis- 
itieis  of  station  give  it  boldness  of  outline.  The  commanding 
ations  of  life  arc  \t»  mountain  scenery — the  region  where  it«  storm 
nd  snnafaine  may  be  portrayed  iu  their  titrougost  coutrodt  and  colour- 
ing."—  vol.  T.  p.  56  —  an. 

Nothing,  wc  think,  can  be  more  exquisite  than  this 
iticism, —  though  we  are  far  fi-om  being  entire  con- 
jrert*  to  its  doctrines ;  and  are  moreover  of  opinion,  that 
the  merits  of  lillo,  as  a  poet  at  least,  are  considerably 
rterrated.  Tliere  is  a  flatness  and  a  weakness  in  his 
liction.  that  we  think  must  have  struck  Mr.  C  more 
than  he  has  acknowledged, —  and  a  tone,  occasionally, 
both  of  vulgarity  and  of  paltiy  affectation,  that  coim- 
teracts  the  pathetic  effect  of  his  conceptions,  and  does 
injustice  to  the  experiment  of  domestic  tragedy. 

The  critique  on  Tliomson  is  distinguished  by  the  same 
fine  tact,  candour,  and  conciseness. 

'Habits  of  Cttrlj  admiration  teach  us  all  to  look  back  upon  this 
ct  am  the  favourite  companion  of  our  solitary  walka,  and  as  the 
Kthor  who  has  first  or  chielly  reflected  bock  to  our  minds  a.  hei)^btened 
relined  sensaliun  of  the  delight  which  rural  soenery  alTurds  us. 
be  judgment  of  ctwler  years  may  somewhat  al»te  our  ciitimation  of 
though  it  will  sTill  leave  us  the  essentini  features  of  his  poetiral 
ct«r  to  abide  the  lest  of  reflt>ction.  The  unvitried  pomp  of  his 
iicuan  suggests  a  most  mifavourable  comparison  with  the  mmily  and 
idiaraade  aimplieity  of  Cowper:  at  the  same  lime,  the  pervading  spirit 
tod  feeling  of  his  pi>cuy  is  in  gcmml  more  bland  and  dcliglitful  Diau 
thai  of  his  great  rival  in  rural  description.  Thomson  seems  to  cou- 
tempUi«  the  creation  with  an  eye  of  unqualiOed  pleasure  and  ecsuisy, 
□d  10  love  ii£  iDbabitantJs  with  a  lofty  and  hallowed  feeling  of  religious 
«ine*« ;  Towper  has  also  his  philanlhrnpy,  but  it  is  dashed  with 
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religiuus  terrurs,  aud  with  tbemeit  of  :uitire,  regret,  and  reprelicubion. 
Cowyier's  itiifl^e  of  nnture  ia  nrnre  curiously  distiiirt  aijd  fiiiiilliur. 
Thomson  t'luries  our  tishwiatimiN  through  ii  wider  ciivuit  of  8j)efii]iii.iiiii 
and  8ymi»athy.  His  tom-lies  oiUinot  ha  more  faiUiful  than  Cowihtk, 
hill  lliey  are  nioi'ti  soft  auJ  select,  aiid  leas  dihtiirbeil  liy  the  iiiLnisioii 
of  homely  ohjoi'la.  U  is  but  jiislioe  to  suy.  Uml  auiidst  tho  feyUng 
aiid  fiuicy  uf  iho  Soiwous,  ive  meet  with  ijiturnijiliuiis  of  declauiuiion. 
henvy  namitive,  and  imhappy  digression —  wiih  a  parbi'lion  eloqueiux* 
that  throws  a  coniitorfeil  ^jlow  of  expre-wiun  on  counuuu  phure  ideas  — 
as  wheu  he  treats  us  t<i  the  soltJuudy  ridiculuLu*  bathing  of  Alusidum; 
or  draws  fpiim  the  claasics  instead  of  uatuif :  or.  after  invoking  lu- 
spiration  from  her  hcntiit  sent,  ninhes  his  dedicnton*  bow  Vi  a 
patronizing  countess,  or  speuker  of  the  Oouse  of  Commons.  As  luug 
as  he  dwells  in  the  puro  contemplation  of  nature,  and  appeals  to  the 
universal  poetry  of  tlie  human  bivusl.  hi»  reduijd»nt  style  comes  to  us 
as  somcthm^  vouial  uud  udveutluuuy  —  it  i;^  tlio  tluwiug  vetilure  of 
the  dmid  ;  and  perhaps  to  the  geueml  exjHjrieuco  is  nitlier  inipObing : 
but  wlieu  hi'  returns  to  tho  familiflr  iiuiTulions  or  courtesies  of  lifi*. 
the  same  diction  ceases  to  seem  the  mtuiilL^  of  iiii^pirutinn,  aiuI  only 
strikes  iw  by  iu  unwieldy  difleivuce  fmui  th«  common  costume  of  ex- 
pression. "  —  p.  3 1 5  ^  ^I 1 8. 

There  is  the  same  delicacy  of  taste,  and  beauty  ot* 
writing,  in  the  following  remarks  on  C'ollijis  —  though 
we  tliink  the  Sporimcns  atter\vrti*ds  given  from  tliis  ex- 
quiisite  poet  arc  rather  iii^'ganlly. 

"  CuUius  published  his  Orientai  Eclogues  whUo  at  cfiUege.  uud  his 
lyrical  poetry  at  the  age  of  twonty-six.  Those  works  svill  abide  oom- 
punson  with  whatever  JIJUou  wrule  mider  the  ti^*'  «»f  thirty.  If  they 
huve  rather  less  pxuLenuit  weiiUh  of  genius,  they  exhibit  more  ex- 
quisite touches  of  pathos.  Like  Mtllon,  he  letids  us  into  the  haunted 
ground  of  imagiuution  :  like  him.  he  hat*  tiie  lich  eiu.mouiy  of  esLprussiuu 
luiloed  Willi  thought,  which  by  bingle  or  few  words  ofien  hints  entire 
piciure«  to  tlie  imaginittinn.  In  what  short  and  simple  terms,  for  iu- 
fltanoef  does  he  open  n  wide  and  m(ije*«tic  Inndtfcape  to  the  mind,  such 
M  we  might  view  from  Beu-Lomond  or  Snuwden — wheu  he  apeaJib  of 

•  That  from  some  mnunUun's  side 
Views  wiUbi  and  swelling  floods.' 

And  ia  the  line,  '  Where  ftunt  and  sickly  winds  for  ever  howl  around." 
he  does  not  seem  merely  to  describe  the  sultry  desert,  but  brings  it 
home  to  the  senses. 

"  A  cinud  of  obscurity  sometimes  rests  on  liis  hightisl  concpplioiiH, 
arising  from  iho  Hneness  of  his  assTX-iations.  nnd  tho  daring  sweep  of 
his  allusions :  but  the  shadow  is  transitun,-.  and  interferes  \ery  little 
with  the  light  of  his  imagery,  or  the  wftrnith  of  his  feetmgs  Tito 
alisence  of  even  iliis  sjieck  of  mysticism  fmm  his  Ode  on  the  Pftw- 
sions  is  perhH|ia  tlie  Imppy  circumstance  tJiat  rtwured  it**  unlMiunded 
popularity.       Nothing,    however,    is   commonplace    in    Collins.     The 
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oral  eclogue,  which  ie  insipid  in  a11  other  English  hftnda,  aKsiimes 
iti  his  a  touruiu;;  interest,  unci  a  pieturosquo  air  of  novolty.  It  seems 
that  hu  luuiseU  ultiuialely  uuiltTvulued  Uiuse  eclogues,  us  deiicieiit  in 
rluimi-iensrif  maimers ;  Im  surely  no  jutl  reu<l«,'r  of  them  cures  any  inoro 
ntKiiit  ihi*  (rircumshuice  tlian  (ibout  the  aiilheiitioity  of  the  tale  of  Troy. 
"  In  bis  Ode  to  Fear  he  Idiik.s  nt  hi:i  dramatic  nmhilion  ;  and  he 
pluuned  Bcveiul  tragedies,  ilud  he  lived  to  en^oy  anil  adorn  existence, 
It  u  not  ea&y  to  conceive  his  sensitive  spirit  and  harmonious  ear 
deficending  to  mediocrity  m  any  path  of  poetry :  yet  iL  may  he  dunbted 
if  bis  mind  had  not  a  paasion  for  the  Waionary  and  remote  funnM  of 
imftgiiiaCion,  too  strong  and  exclusive  for  the  general  piiriiuseu  of  the 
dnuno.  His  geuius  loved  to  hreatlie  rather  in  the  preteniaiural  and 
ideal  eI«Qieat  of  poetty.  than  in  the  atmois])bero  of  imitation,  wbirh  lies 
doeest  to  retd  life;  and  hi^  notions  oS  poetic'a}  excellence,  whatever 
vows  he  might  address  to  'the  manner-i,'  were  still  tending  to  thu 
Ttat,  the  undefmnble,  and  the  absiract.  Certainly,  however,  he 
nrrietl  flen&iiiility  and  tenderness  into  the  highest  regions  o!  alisiractcd 
tb'Might :  HiH  enthu^ilasm  spreuds  a  gluw  even  amongst  '  the  shadowy 
tribes  of  mind,'  and  his  allegory'  is  as  sensible  to  Ihe  heart  as  it  is 
viaihie  to  the  fant'y." — p.  ;)I(> — :H2. 

Thouj[;h  we  are  aii*aid  oxir  extmcta  are  becoming  tm- 
rea-ionable.  we  caianot  resist  iiidiilging  ouv  owii  nation- 
ality, by  proUucing  this  specimen  of  Mr.  CaniplM^ll's. 

"The  flibnirers  of  tbt-  Genile  Shepherd  must  |)erlmps  lie  oonteiileii 
to  Jthore  some  suspicion  of  natioiuLl  partiality,  while  they  do  jtiHticc  lo 
their  Qvni  feeling  of  iu  uieriL  Yei  ils  this  drama  is  a  picture  of  nistin 
Scotland,  it  would  perhaps  be  saying  little  for  its  lidelity,  if  it  yielded 
no  mure  agreeAUeness  to  ibe  breast  of  a  native  than  he  could  ex|X)und 
Co  a  stronger  by  the  slrld  letter  of  criticism.  We  abouhl  lliiuk  the 
iMuuier  hod  tmished  the  Ukcncsa  of  a  mother  very  indirVerently,  if  it 
did  not  bring  homo  to  her  children  traits  of  undeHiuihle  ex})ix>ssion 
which  had  escaped  everv'  eye  but  that  of  familial'  affection,  liamauy 
had  not  llie  force  of  Bums;  hut.  neither,  in  just  pn:>iK»il ion  t4)  his 
tneriis,  is  he  likely  lo  be  felt  by  on  Englisli  reader.  Tlie  fire  of  Hurnss 
wit  and  £ja«aiou  glows  tlmiugh  lui  oWm-e  dialed  by  its  Doidiuement 
to  abort  unJ  concentrated  bursts.  The  interest  which  Ramsay  excites 
is  spread  over  a  long  poem,  ilclinealing  mantiers  more  than  pssions, 
ftnd  the  mind  must  be  at  home  lioth  in  the  biMguajie  hoc)  itinrmrrs,  to 
appreetate  the  skill  and  comic  arehness  wlh  which  he  has  heightened 
ih*  display  of  rustic  character  without  givmg  it  ^-ulgarity.  mid  relined 
the  view  uf  |>eusaut  life  by  situations  of  sweetness  oud  tenderness, 
without  depurling  in  the  least  degree  from  its  simplicity.  The  tJenile 
Shepherd  stands  quite  apart  from  the  general  ]>aslora]  poetry  nf  moilcm 
Europe,  li  has  no  satjTs,  nor  featiirelcss  simpletons,  nor  dniwsy  and 
aliil  Uadkcapcs  of  nature,  but  distinct  characters  and  amusing  incidents. 
TItr  principal  shepherd  never  speaks  out  of  consistency  with  Uie 
faiihil9  of  n  peasant :  but  he  moves  in  that  sphpre  with  such  a  mauty 
■pirit,   with   so   much   cheeii'ul   sennibility  to   its   humble  joys,  with 
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mnxtiufl  of  life  so  rfttinufO  and  ioJepenclent.  And  wiHi  mi  fl«v>>ndetU7 
over  his  fclluu  ^uttiuH  go  wull  mfunrainetl  bv  his  forco  of  chnnurlAr, 
chat  if  we  couU  suppose  the  paci&!  scenes  of  the  drama  to  be  eudileuljr 
changed  into  siiiuitions  of  trouble  and  danger,  we  should,  in  exact 
coiwistency  with  our  former  idea  of  him,  expect  him  to  become  the 
leader  of  the  ptinsant^,  and  the  Tell  of  his  naiive  hamlet.  Nor  is  the 
character  of  his  mistress  less  hfuutifuUy  conceived.  She  is  repre- 
aented,  like  liiniftelf,  ah  elevated  by  a  fortunate  discoverr,  from  ohauure 
to  opulent  life,  yet  aa  equally  cnpuhio  of  being  the  ornament  of  eilJier. 
A  Richardson  or  a  D'Arblay,  had  they  continued  her  liistnry.  might 
have  heightened  the  portrait,  but  they  would  not  have  altered  its  oat- 
line.  Like  the  poetry  of  Tasso  and  Arioslo,  that  of  the  Gende 
Shepbenl  is  engrHveii  nn  the  memory,  and  Ims  sunk  into  tlie  heart,  of 
its  native  countrv.  lu  verges  have  passed  into  proverbs,  and  it  coq- 
iinues  to  he  the  delight  and  sohice  of  the  peasantry  whom  it  describea." 
_p.  ;ui_34l^. 

We  think  the  raorits  of  Akensidc  undcrratccl,  and 
those  of  Chiirc)ihill  cxagperrated :  But  we  liave  found  no 
po-ssagc  in  which  tlio  amiable  h)it  equitable  and  reason- 
able indulgence  of  Mr.  C^ampbell's  mind  is  so  conspicuous, 
as  in  bis  account  of  Cliatterton — and  it  is  no  sliglit  tiling 
for  a  poet  to  have  kept  himself  cool  and  temperate,  on  a 
theme  which  has  hurried  so  many  inferior  epuits  into 
passion  and  extravagance. 

"When  we  conceive."  says  Mr.  C,  "  tlie  inspired  imy  tmn.spnrting 
himself  in  iinagination  back  to  the  dnys  of  \\h  fictilioiis  Howlcy.  em- 
bodying his  ideal  chanictcr,  ainl  giving  to  airy  nothing  a  'local  habi 
tation  and  a  name."  we  may  forget  the  impostor  in  the  enlhuKia«it,  and 
foi^ive  the  falsehood  of  his  reverie  for  its  beauty  and  ingenuity.  One 
of  his  companions  haa  described  the  air  of  rapture  and  inspiration 
with  which  he  nsed  to  repeat  his  passages  from  Ilowley,  and  the 
delight  which  he  took  to  contemplate  the  chnn;h  of  St.  Marj',  Redcliffe, 
while  it  awoke  the  associations  of  antiquity  in  his  romantic  mind. 
There  was  one  spot  in  piirticular,  full  in  view  of  the  church,  where  he 
would  often  ley  hinwelf  down,  and  fix  his  eyes,  as  it  were,  in  a  trance. 
On  Sundays,  as  long  as  daylight  lasted,  he  would  walk  alone  in  tlie 
country  aroimd  Bristol,  taking  dmwings  of  churches,  or  other  objeets 
that  struck  his  imagination. 

"During  the  few  months  of  his  existence  in  T,nndnn.  hi*i  letters  to 
his  mother  and  sister,  whit-h  were  always  occompanied  with  presents, 
exprewted  the  most  joyous  anticipations,  but  suddenly  all  the  flush 
of  his  gay  hopes  and  i)usy  projects  terminated  lu  despair.  The  par- 
ticular causes  which  led  to  his  caLostrophe  have  nnt  been  distinctly 
traced.  His  own  descriptions  of  his  prospect.s  are  hut  little  to  be 
trusted ;  for  while  apparently  exchanging  his  shadowy  Tisions  of 
Kowloy  for  the  real  adventures  of  life,  ho  was  Btill  moving  under  the 
spell  of  an  imagination  that  saw  every  thing  in  exaggerated  coloura. 
Out  of  this  dream  he  was  at  length  awakened,  when  he  found  that  he 
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hill  mtscalcalftLed  die  chances  of  piUroiiage  and  the  profits  of  lilanuy 
Uboar. 

"Tho  heart  vhich  con  peruse  the  &l«  nt  Chatt«rton  without  being 
Boved.  is  little  to  be  envieil  fur  it*  tmiKiiiilliiy ;  bi«  the  iutellects 
df  those  mcQ  mu^t  he  ns  lieticient  as  their  hearts  nre  uiicharildble, 
viio.  confounding  all  shades  of  moral  distinction,  have  ranked  his 
lilenuy  fiction  of  Rowley  iu  the  same  class  of  crimes  with  pecuniary 
fcrgenr :  and  have  i-alculated  that  if  he  had  nut  diet!  by  hii>  own  hand 
be  woiild  have  probiibly  ended  his  days  ujKin  a  ^illuwa !  Thid  disgust- 
ing sentence  has  been  pronounced  upon  a  ynulh  who  was  exemplarr 
Utr  seTere  study,  tempenincc,  and  naturul  uU'ectiou.  His  Rj^wleiau 
hrgerj  roost  indeed  be  pronounced  improper  by  the  general  law  which 
oMuieuiiis  all  i»eriau8  and  deliberate  fulniiicjilidns ;  but  it  deprived  no 
nun  of  his  fame;  it  had  no  sacrilegious  interference  with  tlie  uiemory 
^  deparled  genius;  it  luul  not.  Uke  Lauder's  iiinKrsttnx*,  any  inttlignant 
olive  to  rob  a  pirty.  or  a  country,  of  a  name  which  was  its  piide  and 
oent. 
'  Setting  aside  the  opniiou  of  tliose  utKhantable  biographers,  whose 
tions  have  <fmdiu'led  him  to  tlie  ^bbet,  it  may  be  owned  that 
nfonmnl  character  exliibited  strong  and  connictiug  elcmt-nls  of 
good  and  evil,  Kven  the  momentar,'  progeiTt  of  the  infidel  boy  to 
become  a  Methodist  preacher,  betrays  an  obliquity  of  design  and  a 
oontempt  of  human  crtHlulity  thttt  in  not  ver}*  amtuble.  But  had  he 
en  sportMl.  his  pride  and  aiiil'ition  wuubl  pmbably  have  come  to  flow 
thfir  proper  channels.  Hia  nndcretandiug  woubi  have  tangbt  him 
ctical  value  of  truth  and  the  dignity  of  virtue,  and  he  would 
I  despised  artifice,  when  he  had  felt  the  strength  and  scfinrily  of 
Iu  estimating  the  promises  of  his  genius,  I  would  mther  lean  to 
the  ottnost  enthusiasm  of  his  admirers,  than  to  the  cold  opinion  of  those 
who  arc  afraid  of  being  blinded  to  the  defects  of  the  jmeniH  atinlniied  to 
Rowley,  by  the  veil  of  obsolete  phraseology  which  is  thrown  over  them. 
"The  inequality  of  Chalterton'is  various  productions  may  be  C4>ni|iared 
lo  the  dispniportions  of  the  uugrown  giant,  ilia  works  luul  nothing  of 
dffiiiite  neatness  of  that  prdwcious  talent  wJiich  stops  short  in  early 
luriiy.  His  tlurst  for  knowledge  was  that  of  a  being  tjmght  by 
stinct  to  lay  np  materials  for  the  exercise  of  great  and  urdevelnped 
owers.  Even  in  his  favourite  mostim.  pushed  it  might  be  to  hypcrliole. 
a  man  by  ab«tiueuc«  and  perseverance  might  accomplish  whatever 
■■  pleaded,  may  l»e  traced  the  indications  of  a  geniu8  which  nature  hod 
neaiii  Ut  achieve  works  of  immortality.  Toaso  alone  can  l>e  comjtared 
I  him  M  a  javeoile  prodigy.  No  English  poet  ever  equalled  Iiim  at 
ftfaa  «une  tge. — vol.  vi.  p.  15tt— 162. 

Thr  account  of  Gray  is  excellent,  aittl  tliat  of  Gold, 
lith  flelightftil.     We  can  afford  to  give  but  an  incon- 
adtTable  jiart  of  it. 

"  Goldsmith's  poetry  enjoys  a  calm  and  steady  jK'piUarity.      It  in- 

UN,  indeed,  with  no  admiration  of  daring  design,  or  of  fertile 

urralion :  but  it  presents,  within   its  narrow  limita.  a  distinct  and 
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inibiMkeu  view  of  poetical  deligblftiliiess.  His  dearriptions  nnd  aenti- 
nu^nta  Uiivi.'  ilie  piire  zpst  of  nRtiire.  Ho  is  refined  wilhoui  lulse  Je 
licacy,  and  correct  without  iiisijiidity.  Perloups  there  is  un  iiitellertuid 
com|io3ure  in  his  manner,  which  majr,  ia  some  pussaces,  he.  said  to 
BpjiriHU'h  to  the  rebt^rved  and  prtiAair ;  Imt  ho  wnlicmls  from  ibis  grnvBr 
Btrtiin  uf  rotlectioii,  t«  teiKlemess,  ajirl  even  lo  playfulness,  with  an  ease 
and  j»race  nimirst  exclii-si\ely  liis  own :  iind  connects  extensive  views 
of  the  happiness  uud  iiitcn-'sts  of  scn.'it'lv.  with  pictures  of  life,  that 
touch  the  heart  by  their  fujuiliority.  His  laiigimge  is  certainly  aimple, 
though  it  m  nut  c&u  iu  a  rugged  or  careless  mould.  He  is  no  diiiciple 
of  the  gaunt  and  furnished  school  of  simplicity.  Dclilieraiely  as  he 
wrote,  he  cannot  be  accused  of  wanting  njitural  and  idiomatic  eipres- 
siou ;  but  still  it  is  select  and  re&ied  expression.  He  uses  tlie  oma- 
nienta  which  must  a]^ntys  distinguish  true  jtoetr}'  from  pmse ;  and 
vhen  be  adopts  collr>f{uiut  phunness,  it  is  mth  the  utmost  care  aiid 
skill,  to  avoid  a  vulf^ar  humility.  Tborc  is  wore  of  this  elegant  Eum- 
plicity,  of  this  chaste  economy  and  choice  of  words,  in  Gnldsuiith,  than 
in  any  modem  poor,  or  perhaps  than  wouJd  be  iLttniuable  or  desirable 
as  a  stuudai'd  for  every  writer  of  rhyme.  In  extensive  narrative  poeuis 
such  a  style  would  be  too  ditliiTult.  There  is  a  noble  propriety  even  in 
the  careless  strength  of  grejit  poems  as  in  tlte  roughneew  of  castle 
walls ;  and.  generally  speaking,  where  tltore  Ls  a  long  course  of  story, 
or  olieerratiori  of  life  to  be  pursued,  such  e,vjuiaite  touches  as  tJiose 
of  Goldsmith  would  be  too  costly  materials  lor  suslaiuiug  iv  The 
tendency  townrdtt  abstrarti'-d  ubservatiuu  iu  bis  pcictry  agrees  peculiaHy 
with  tlie  compendious  fonn  of  expression  which  he  studied ;  whilst  the 
homefelt  joys,  on  which  hb  fancy  loved  to  repose,  required  at  once  the 
chastest  and  sweetest  colours  uf  language,  to  make  ihem  harmoaize 
with  the  dignity  of  a  philosopbicfll  poem.  His  whole  muuner  baa  a  still 
depth  of  feeling  and  redcetiou,  which  gives  back  the  image  of  nature 
uuru31ed  aiid  minutely.  He  has  no  redundant  tbuughts.  or  false 
transports ;  but  seems  on  every  occjisimi  to  bavo  weighed  the  impulse 
to  which  he  surrendered  liimself.  Whatever  arJour  or  casiml  felicitie<s 
he  may  have  tliua  sacriticeii,  he  gained  a  high  degree  of  purity  and 
self  possession.  His  chaste  pathos  makes  him  an  insinuating  moralist ; 
and  throws  a  charm  of  Claude-like  softness  over  his  descriptions  of 
homely  ohjecLs,  that  would  seem  imlv  fit  to  he  the  subjects  of  Dutch 
painting.  But  his  quiet  entliusiasm  leads  the  affections  to  humble 
tilings  without  a  vulgar  association  ;  and  he  inspires  us  with  a  fondness 
to  trace  the  simplest  recollections  of  Auburn,  till  we  comit  the  fumitiu^ 
of  itd  alehouse,  and  hsten  to  the  '  vm'uished  clock  that  clicked  behind 
tlie  door.'"— p.  901— 36a. 

Thorp  is  too  nnirh  of  William  "Wniitchoatl.  and  almost 
too  niiitli  of  Uirhard  (ilnvrr, —  and  a  great  deal  too 
much  of  Andiei*st  St'ldcn,  Bnimstnii,  and  ^leston.  In- 
deed the  ne  quid  lumh  srenis  to  have  been  more  for- 
gotten by  tlie  leanu'd  editor  in  the  last,  than  in  any  of 
the  other  volnnies.     Yet  there  is  by  no  means  too  much 
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of  BunuB,  or  Cow'per,  or  even  of  the  AN'artons,  ITie 
Bbstract  of  Biirus'8  life  is  beautiful ;  and  we  are  most 
(iiig  to  acknowledge  that  the  defeure  of  the  poet, 
ist  sonie  of  the  severities  of  this  Journal,  is  sub- 
ttantiidly  successfid.  No  oue  who  i*eads  all  that  we 
have  written  of  Bums,  will  doubt  of  the  sinrerity  of  our 
niimimtion  for  hi^i  genius,  or  of  the  depth  of  our  lene- 
ition  and  sj-mpathy  for  his  lofty  cliarafter  and  his  un- 
iiuely  fate.  We  still  think  he  luid  a  vuli^ar  taste  in 
Piter-writing;  and  too  frequently  patroui/ed  tlie  belief 
^  a  connexion  between  licentious  indulgences  aiul  gene- 
xijtj-  of  chaiiicter.  But,  on  looking  back  on  what  we 
kave  said  on  these  subjects,  we  are  sensible  that  we  have 
cprossed  oursehes  with  too  much  bittenu^ss,  and  made 
iie  words  of  our  censure  far  more  comprehensive  than 
I  our  meaning.  A  certain  tone  of  exaggeration  is  in<'i- 
^Bout,  we  fear,  to  the  sort  of  wiiting  in  which  we  are 
^Bpii»:iged.  Reckoning  a  little  too  much,  perhaps,  ou  the 
^■ulne.<s  of  our  readers,  we  are  often  led.  unconsciously, 
^Bb  ovei-state  oiu:  sentiments,  in  order  to  make  them 
^Ttnilerstood ;   and,  where  a  little  rontrovf^rsial  warmth  is 

I  added  t(»  a  little  lose  of  effect,  an  excess  of  colouring  is 
Bpt  to  steal  over  the  cajiva.ss  >vhic!i  ultimately  offends  no 
pe  so  much  as  our  o\vn.     We  gladly  make  tliis  expia. 
Eon  to  the  shade  of  our  illustrious  countryman. 
I   In  his   obser\ations  on    Joseph   Wartou.  Mr.  C.  re- 
sumes the  controversy  alwut  the   jKietical  character   of 
Pt)iM\  xv\)o\\  which  he  liad  entered   at  the  close  of  his 
Essay ;    and  as  to  which  we  hope  to  ha^e  sonu»  other 
L^^rportunity  of  giring  otir  opinions.      At  present,  how- 
^^*er.  we  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion  ;   and  shall  make 
mir  last  extracts  from  the  notice  of  C'owper,  which  is 
iwTi  up  on  somewhat  of  a  larger  senile  than  any  other 
the  work-     The  abstract  of  his  life  is  given  with  great 
iilemess  and  beauty,  and  with  considerable  fullness  of 
ul.      But  the   remarks   on    his  poetry  aiv  tlie  most 
3US, —  and  are  all  that  we  have  now  room  to  borrow. 

"  The   nature  ot*  Cowper'»  works   malies  us  peculiarlv  identify  the 
Mt  auJ  the  roati  in  peru.siiig  them.     As  on  iDdiviJoal,  he  n-as  rotiictl 
A  wt.'aueil  from  ihe  vtualics  uf  the  wmlJ;   aiid,  as  an  ongin^U  writer, 
VOL.    n.  D 
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he  left  the  ambitious  and  luxuriaut  subjects  of  fictiou  and  passion,  for 
those  of  real  life  and  simple  uature,  and  for  the  development  of  his 
own  earnest  feelings,  in  behalf  of  moral  and  religions  truth.  His 
language  has  such  a  masculine  idiomatic  strength,  and  h\a  manner, 
whether  he  rises  into  grace  or  falls  into  negligence,  has  so  much  plain 
and  familiar  freedom,  that  we  read  no  poetry  with  a  deeper  convic- 
tion of  its  sentiments  ha\ing  come  from  the  author's  heart ;  and  of  the 
enthusiasm,  in  whatever  he  describes,  having  been  unfeigned  and  nn- 
exaggomted.  He  impresses  us  with  the  idea  of  a  being,  whose  fine 
spirit  had  been  long  enough  in  the  mixed  society  of  the  world  to  be 
polished  by  its  intercourse,  and  yet  withdrawn  so  soon  as  to  retain  an 
unworldly  degree  of  purity  and  simplicity.  He  was  advanced  in 
years  before  he  became  an  author ;  but  liis  compositions  display  a 
tenderness  of  feeling  so  youthfully  presened,  and  even  a  vein  of  hu- 
mour so  far  from  "being  extinguisbed  by  his  ascetic  habits,  that  we  can 
scarcely  regret  his  not  having  written  them  at  an  earlier  period  of 
life.  For  he  blends  the  determination  of  age  with  an  exqmsite  and 
ingenuous  sensibility ;  and  though  he  sports  very  much  with  his 
subjects,  yet,  when  he  is  in  earnest,  there  is  a  gravity  of  long-felt 
conviction  in  liis  sentiments,  which  gives  an  uncommon  ripeness  of 
character  to  his  poetry. 

"  It  is  due  to  Cowper  to  fix  oiu"  regard  on  this  unaffectedness  and 
authenticity  of  his  works,  considered  as  representations  of  himself, 
because  he  forms  a  striking  instance  of  genius  writing  the  history  of 
its  own  secluded  feelings,  reflections,  and  enjoyments,  in  a  shape  so 
interesting  as  to  engine  the  im^nation  like  a  work  of  fiction.  He 
has  invented  no  character  in  &ble,  nor  in  the  drama ;  but  he  has  left 
a  record  of  his  own  character,  which  forms  not  only  an  object  of  deep 
sympathy,  but  a  subject  for  the  study  of  human  nature.  His  verse, 
it  is  true,  considered  as  such  a  record,  abounds  with  opposite  traits  of 
severity  and  gentleness,  of  playfulness  and  superstition,  of  solemnity 
and  mirth,  which  appear  almost  anomalous ;  and  there  is,  undoubt- 
edly, sometimes  an  air  of  moody  versatility  in  tlie  extreme  contrasts 
of  his  feelings.  But  looking  to  his  poetry  as  an  entire  structure,  it 
has  a  massive  air  of  sincerity.  It  is  founded  in  steadfast  principles  of 
belief;  and,  if  we  may  prolong  the  architectural  metaphor,  though  its 
arches  may  be  sometimes  gloomy,  its  tracery  sportive,  and  its  lights 
and  shadows  grotesquely  crossed,  yet  altogether  it  still  forms  a  vast, 
various,  and  interesting  monument  of  the  buildpr's  mind  Yoimg's 
works  are  as  devout,  as  satirical,  sometimes  as  merr}",  as  those  of 
Cowper;  and,  undoubtedly,  more  witty.  But  the  niebmcholy  and 
wit  of  Young  do  not  make  up  to  us  the  idea  of  a  conceivable  or  na- 
tural being.  He  has  sketched  in  his  pages  the  ingenious,  but  incou- 
gnious  form  of  a  fictitious  mind  —  Cowper's  soul  speaks  from  his 
volumes."' 

"  Considering  the  tenor  and  circumstances  of  his  life,  it  is  not 
much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  some  asperities  and  peculiarities  should 
have  adhered  to  the  strong  stem  of  his  genius,  like  the  moss  and  fim- 
gus  that  cling  to  some  noble  oak  of  the  forest,  amidnt  the  damps  of 
its  unsunned  retirement.     It  is  more  sui"prising  that  he  preserved,  in 
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fio  iiiiirh  gfiiiiiiie  power  of  cumic  oLMervaiion.     'l')ici*e  is 
noch  of  th«  full  diMiitii-inesg  of  Tt)e»jihi'A>.ui<;,  and  of  liie  nei^ua*  and 
spirii  of  Im  Bniyi-re.  in  liiB  ]>\wf  piitilleij  '  CoiiVf-rsotion,"  yrith 
:  of  humour  supenaddoj.  whirh  is  pcruUdrlj  English,  aud  not  to  i)e 
'.  out  of  Englojid.' — vol.  \ii.  p.  :i.^7.  3i»8. 

Of  his  greatest  work,  Tlie  Tiusk,  he   afterwards   olv 

prves, 

"  HU  whimsir-Al  <mXAct  in  a  work,  whf^re  he  promises  so  liiiJe  and 

iftfonus  so  much,  muy  be  udvAnlagfoiislv  coutraaUHl  with  thoM?  tnag- 

litKwut  cooimencemenls  <»f  [»ofin!:i,  which  pledge  tolb  the  reader  and 

Ithe  wriUT.  in  good  earnest,  l**  a  task.     Cowjht's  poem,  ou  the  con- 

limy.  M  like  a  hvpr,  whii-h  rises  from  a  pU^'ftil  Uttl^  fountAin,  and 

|fldken  bMuiCj  and  niagnitude  as  it   pn-oeods.     He  leads  us  Dbroad 

tnto  hift  dailr  walks ;    he  exhihiLs  the  lundscnpes  uhirh  htt  wiu  acruR- 

ibaml  io  eou template,  and  the  trainii  of  thought  in  whkh  he  hubitually 

idnlged.     No  attempt  is  made  to  interest  us  in  legendarr  fictions,  or 

jioriail   rwi>lIft^tionB  cnimected  with  the  ground  over  which  he  ex- 

ftll   bis  plainness  and  realit;^ :    But  w«  instiuitir  recognise 

1  true  poet,  in  tlio  t-'ltjamess.  sweetness,  and  fidelitj  of  his  scenio 

litft:    in  bis  power  of  ginng  noveUj  to  whiit  is  rommoii ;  and  in 

bii^h  rell^ih,  the  exquisite  enjoymoni  of  rumi  sights  and  souiidn. 

vhirh   he  cnmmunicates  to  the  spirit.      *  His  eyes  drink  the  rivers 

Linth  del T fill t'     He  rxrires  an  idea,  tliat  alutOBi  amount^)  to  sensation, 

\tX  ihe  freslmcss  and  delight  i>f  a  ruml  widk.  oven  when  he  leads  us  to 

lie  mwteful  cntumon,  uhirh 

—  -'  OvergnJWTi  with  fern,  jind  rough 
With  prickly  gonie.  that,  sliapelega  and  deform  *d. 
And  dang'rous  io  tlie  touch,  ban  yet  its  bloom. 
And  decks  itself  with  omampnu  of  gold, 
Yields  no  mipleitsing  ramble.     There  the  turf 
Smells  fresh,  ami,  rich  in  odorif'rrmB  herb** 
And  fungous  fniits  of  earth,  regidesii  the  sonse 
With  luxujnes  of  uncxiHicted  sweets.' 

"  His  rural  pros{ie<;t.s  have  far  less  rarieiy  and  compass  tlian  those 
of  Tbomsoo :  but  his  graphic  touches  arc  more  cIom  and  uiinnie  :  not 
that  Thouttui^n  was  cither  deficient  or  undclightfnl  in  ciroumstaiitial 
traitA  of  the  beauty  of  nature,  hot  he  looked  to  her  as  a  whole  more 
than  Oowper.  Uia  genius  was  more  Mmr^JTe  and  pliilo»t»phicaI . 
The  pitf-t  uf  Olni'V.  on  the  rnnlnuy,  regarded  human  philosophy  witli 
twmethini?  of  the.vlt>gical  contempt.  To  his  eye.  the  great  and  little 
thiaipi  of  this  world  were  levelled  into  an  pquality,  hy  his  rerolleirtion 
i-ftb-  T>-wer  and  purposes  of  Mim  who  mad*"  them.  They  are.  in  his 
■  a-s  toys  "Spread  on  the  lap  and  mrpet  of  nnture,  for  this 
(if  our  iinmortRl  being.  Thi*  religious  inditTerence  to  the 
wurUi  IS  iar,  uideed.  fixmi  bluntmg  his  scni^ibility  to  the  genuine  and 
^irapl^  beaiiijrs  of  creHtioD ;  \»\i  it  gives  his  taate  a  contenlmeut  and 
fcUowvhip  with  huuible  things.  It  makes  him  careV.w  of  s-'leciiij^ 
uti   reAning   his  views  of  nature   bevond   their  aetual   appetiran^vsr 
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He  contemplated  tlie  face  of  plain  rural  English  life,  in  momentt  of 
leisnre  and  sensibility,  till  its  minutest  features  vrere  imppessed  upon 
hiH  fancy;  und  be  ^Hmght  not  tu  fUibelUhh  ^hal  be  loved.  Heuce  hb 
liind>M:,'ipe&  ha\e  le$»  of  ilie  ideally  beautiful  tban  Thomson's ;  but  tbey 
bnve  an  unrivalled  clianii  of  tmtli  and  reality. 

"  He  is  (int*  of  the  few  pofrta,  who  have  iodidgpd  neither  iti  descrip- 
tions nor  ftcknowledgmeuls  of  the  passion  of  love  ;  bat  there  ia  no  poet 
who  has  given  us  a  Kner  rnnception  of  tlie  amenity  of  female  inQueDCe. 
Of  ttll  the  verses  that  have  been  ever  devoted  to  the  Bubject  of  dome:itic 
lisppineiis  thot<e  in  lii»  vrinter  evening,  at  the  opening  of  the  foui-lb  iKwk 
of  The  Task,  arc  perhaps  tlie  most  beautiful.  In  perusing  tlml  yene 
of  *  intimate  delights,'  fireside  eiijo)tnentg,'  and  '  homo-l»on)  happiness,' 
we  seem  to  recover  a  part  of  the  forgHtlen  vahie  of  existence ;  when  we 
reoogniite  the  means  of  it^  blessedness  so  widely  dispensed,  and  so 
cheaply  attainable,  and  find  tbem  su^icepliUe  of  descripUou  at  once  so 
enchanting  and  so  fmtbful. 

"  Though  tlie  scenes  of  The  Tusk  are  laid  in  retirement,  the 
jKKfUi  atTords  an  aiuuHiug  jiersiw^'live  of  Imiiian  affaii-s.  Hemole  as 
the  pttel  was  from  tlie  stir  ol  the  great  Bal-el,  from  the  '  con/uaof 
lumus  I'rlns,  et  illtptahilr  munnnr,' he  glances  at  most  of  the  sulrjocts 
nf  public  interest  which  enga^jed  the  attention  of  bis  contemporaries. 
On  those  subjects,  it  is  but  ^int  praiM  to  say  that  he  espoused  the 
aide  uf  Justice  anil  humanity.  Abimdaiice  of  raeiliocrity  uf  latent  is 
to  be  found  on  tlie  Rfluie  side,  ratijor  injuring  than  promoting  the 
cjiuse,  by  its  oflicious  declamuiiou.  But  notliing  can  be  further  from 
the  stAle  cflmmonplace  and  cuckooiam  of  sentiment,  tban  the  philan- 
thropic eloquence  of  Cowf^or—  he  speaks  'like  one  ba\ing  authority." 
Socfiely  is  his  debtor.  Poetical  pxpositions  of  the  horrons  of  slaveiy 
may.  indeed,  seem  veiy  unlikely  agents  in  conlribuling  to  destroy  it; 
and  it  is  pi>ssiblo  that  the  most  retined  planter  in  the  West  Indies, 
may  b'«k  with  neither  shame  nor  compunction  on  his  own  image  in 
the  pages  of  Cowper.  But  such  appeals  to  the  heart  of  the  com- 
munity lu^  not  lost !  They  ti\  themst^lves  silently  in  the  ptppular 
memory:  and  they  become,  at  la.st,  a  part  of  that  public  opinion. 
whicli  nnist,  sooner  or  latvr,  wrench  the  lash  from  the  baud  of  the 
oppressor." — p.  36tt— .101. 

Btit  we  must  now  break  away  at  once  from  this  de- 
lightful occupation ;  and  take  our  final  farewell  of  a 
work,  in  wliich,  what  is  original,  is  scan-ely  less  valuable 
than  what  is  republished,  and  in  whicli  the  genius  of  a 
li\in^  Poet  lias  shed  a  fresh  grace  over  the  fading  glories 
of  so  many  nf  liis  departed  brothers.  We  wish  some- 
body would  continue  the  work,  by  furnishing  us  with 
Specimens  of  our  Living  Poets.  It  would  be  more  fliffi- 
cult,  to  be  sure,  and  more  dangerous ;  but,  in  some  re- 
KI)PCts,  it  would  also  be  more  ascfiU.  The  beauties  of 
the   unequal   and    voluminous  writei-s  would    be   more 
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conspicuous  ill  a  bclet^tion ;  autl  the  different  styles  tuid 
schools  of  poetn*  woidd  \x*  bmught  into  fairer  aiid  ncar(»r 
terms  of  eoinpurison.  }>y  the  mere  juxta-|>osition  of  their 
best  produetions ;  while  a  In'tter  ajid  clean'r  view  would 
be  obtaiiuxl,  both  of  the  genend  progress  and  apparent 
tendencies  of  tlie  art,  tlian  can  ea.sily  he  j^alhereil  fioin 
the  sejieratc  study  of  eaeh  iuiportjuit  priKluetion.  Tlie 
mind  of  the  critic,  too,  would  Ik*  at  once  enlightened  and 
tranquillized  by  the  ycry  greatness  of  the  horizon  tlnis 
subjected  to  this  survey;  tmd  he  would  probably  regard, 
both  with  less  enthusiasm  and  less  offence,  tliose  con- 
trasted and  compensating  beauties  and  defects,  when 
pn?senled  together,  and  as  it  were  in  combination,  thiui 
he  can  ever  do  when  they  come  \i\iot\  him  iu  distinct 
masses,  and  without  the  relief  and  soOening  of  so  varied 
an  assemblage.  On  the  other  baud,  it  caiuiot  be  dis- 
sembled, that  such  a  work  would  be  very  trjing  to  the 
unhappy  (editor's  prophetic  reputation,  as  well  as  to  his 
impartiality  an<l  temper ;  and  would,  at  all  events,  sub- 
ject him  to  the  most  serious  imputations  of  unfairness 
and  nudignity.  Tn  point  of  coumge  and  candour,  we  do 
not  know  anyhcHly  wlio  would  do  it  much  better  than 
ourselves!  And  if  Mr.  Campbell  could  only  impart  to 
us  a  fair  share  of  his  elegance,  his  fine  perceptions,  and 
his  conci^eneAS,  wo  should  like  nothing  better  than  to 
leuspend,  for  a  while,  these  periodical  lucubrations,  mid 
'furnish  o»»t  a  galler}-  of  Living  Bards,  to  match  tliis 
exhibition  of  the  Departed. 
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(August,  1811.) 

The  Dramatic  Works  of  John  Ford  ;  with  an  Introduction  and 
Explanatory  Notes.  By  Henry  Weber,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo. 
pp.  950.     Edinburgh  and  London:  1811. 

All  tnie  lovers  of  English  poetry  have  been  long  in  love 
with  the  dramatists  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James ; 
and  must  have  been  sensibly  comforted  by  their  late 
restoration  to  some  degree  of  favour  and  notoriety.  If 
there  was  any  good  reason,  indeed,  to  believe  that  the 
notice  wliich  they  have  recently  attracted  proceeded 
from  any  thing  but  that  indiscriminate  rage  for  editing 
and  annotating  by  which  the  present  times  are  so  happily 
distinguished,  we  should  be  disposed  to  hail  it  as  the 
most  unequivocal  symptom  of  improvement  in  pubUc 
taste  that  has  yet  occurred  to  reward  and  animate  our 
labours.  At  all  events,  however,  it  gives  ue  a  chance 
for  such  an  improvement ;  by  placing  in  the  hands  of 
many,  who  would  not  otherwise  have  heard  of  them, 
some  of  those  beautiful  performances  which  we  have 
always  regarded  as  among  the  most  pleasing  and  charac- 
teristic productions  of  our  native  genius. 

Ford  certainly  is  not  the  best  of  those  neglected 
writers, —  nor  Mr.  Weber  by  any  means  the  best  of  their 
recent  editors:  But  we  cannot  resist  the  opportunity 
which  tliis  publication  seems  to  afford,  of  saying  a  word 
or  two  of  a  class  of  writers,  whom  we  have  long  wor- 
shipi^ed  in  secret  with  a  sort  of  idolatrous  veneration, 
and  now  tind  once  more  brought  forward  as  candidates 
for  public  applause.  The  ara  to  wliich  they  belong, 
indeed,  has  always  appeared  to  us  by  far  the  brightest 
in  the  liistoi")'  of  English  literature, —  or  mdeed  of 
human  intellect  and  capacity.  There  never  was,  any 
wlicre,  any  tiling  like  the  sixty  or  seventy  yeai*s  that 
elapsed  from    the   middle   of  Elizabeth's   reign   to   the 
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period  of  the  Rc.sU)ratii)ii.     In  ix>uU  of  real  force  luid 
originality  of  genius,  neillier  the  age  of  Pericles,  nor 
the  age  of  Augustus,  nor  the  times  of  I^o  X.,  nor  of 
Ix)uis  XIA'.,  fiiu  come  at  all  into  coinjiai-ison :  For,  in 
'  that  short  period,  we  sliall  find  the  names  of  almost  all 
the  very  great  men  tliat  tliis  nation  has  ever  [»roduced, 
—  the  uaines  of  81uikes|K.'iu"e,  luul    Bacon,  and  Spenser, 
•And   Sydney,  —  and   Hooker,  ami  Taylor,  and   Harrow^ 
and  Raleigh,  —  and  Xapicr,  and  Milton,  and  C'udworth, 
and  Hobbcs,  and  many  others  ;  —  men.  all  of  thtin.  not 
merely  of  great  talents,   and  accomjjlishments,  but  of 
vitrt  compass  and  reach  of  understanding,  mid  of  minds 
I  truly  creative  and  original ;  —  uot  pcHcctiug  art  by  the 
1  delicacy  of  their  tiiste,  or  digesting  knowledge  by  the 
[justness  of  their  reasonings;  but  middiig  vast  and  sub- 
stantial additions  to  the  materiaLs  upon  which  taste  and 

an  must  hereafter  be  employed,  —  and  enlarging,  to 

"an  incredible  and  unimrallclod  extent,  both  the  stores 
and  the  resources  of  tlie  hmnmi  facidtic^s. 

"WTiethcr  the  brisk  concussion   wliich  was  given    to 

[men's  minds  by  the  force  of  tlie  Reformation  bad  much 

leffect  in  producing  tlus  sudden  ilevcloiJment  of  British 

eniuA,  we  cannot   undertake    to  deteruiine.      For  our 

own  part,  we  should  be  rather  iiirlined  to  hold,  that  the 

Information  itself  was  but  one  symptom  or  effect  of  that 

great  spirit  of  progression  and  improvement  wliich  had 

I  been  set  in  operation  by  deeper  and  more  gcnend  causes ; 

(and  which  altcnvarda  blossomed  out  into  this  splendid 

|liar%'est  of  authorship.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  cauws  that  determined  the  apiwanince  of  those  great 
works,  the  fact  is  certain,  not  only  that  they  apjx'ared 
together  in  great  numbers,  but  that  they  iwssessed  a 
rommon  character,  wliidi,  in  spile  of  the  great  di\ei*sity 
of  their  subjects  and  designs,  would  have  made  them  be 
cUwseil  together  as  tlie  works  of  the  stime  order  or  de- 
wriplion  of  men,  even  if  they  had  appeared  at  the  most 
distant  inttrrvuls  of  time.  They  are  the  works  of  Giants, 
|iii  short  —  and  of  Oiants  of  one  nation  and  family;  — 
and  their  cbararteristies  are,  great  for<e.  iKtldness,  and 
[originality ;   together  with  a  certaui  lacijiess  of  l:lngli>.h 
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peculiaiit),  which  distinjEjuishcs  them  from  all  those  per- 
formances that  have  since  been  produced  among  our- 
selves, upon  a  more  vague  and  general  idea  of  Eiu"opean 
excellence.  Their  sudden  appearance,  indeed,  in  all  this 
splendour  of  native  luxuriance,  can  only  be  compared  to 
what  happens  on  the  breaking  up  of  a  virgin  soil, — 
where  ail  indip[enous  jilants  spiing  up  at  once  with  a 
rank  and  inepressible  feitility,  and  display  whatever  is 
pecuhar  or  excellent  in  tlieir  natiue,  on  a  scale  the  most 
conspicuous  and  magniiicent.  The  crops  are  not  indeed 
so  clean,  as  where  a  more  exhausted  mould  has  been 
stimulated  by  systematic  cultivation  ;  nor  so  profitable, 
as  where  their  quality  has  been  varied  by  a  judicious 
admixture  of  exotics,  and  accommodated  to  tlie  demands 
of  the  universe  by  tht?  combinations  of  an  \mlimitcd 
trade.  But  to  tliose  whose  chief  object  of  admiration  is 
the  lining  power  and  energy  of  vegetation,  and  who  take 
dehght  in  conteuiplnting  the  various  forms  of  her  un- 
forced and  natural  peifection,  no  spectacle  can  be  more 
rich,  sjjlendid,  or  attrarti\e. 

In  the  times  of  which  we  are  speaking,  classical  learn- 
ing, though  it  had  made  great  progress,  lad  by  no  means 
become  an  exchisive  study ;  aaid  the  ancients  had  not 
yet  been  iiermitted  to  sididue  mens  ininds  to  a  sense  of 
hojreless  inferiority,  or  to  condemn  the  modems  to  the 
lot  of  humble  imitators.  They  were  resorted  to,  rather 
to  furnish  materials  aiid  occasional  ornaments,  than  as 
models  for  the  general  style  of  composition ;  and,  w^hile 
they  enriched  the  inujgination,  and  insensibly  improved 
the  taste  of  tiieir  successors,  they  did  not  at  all  restrain 
their  freedom,  or  impair  their  originality.  No  common 
standard  had  yet  been  erected,  to  wliich  all  the  works  of 
European  genius  wei-e  required  lo  confonn ;  and  no 
general  aiuhority  was  acknowledged,  by  which  all  pri- 
vate or  local  ideas  of  pxeellence  must  submit  to  be  eoi"- 
rected.  IJoth  readers  and  authors  were  comparatively 
few  in  number.  The  foi-mer  were  infinitely  less  critical 
and  difheult  than  they  have  since  become  ;  and  the  latter, 
if  they  were  not  less  solicitous  about  fame,  were  at  least 
much  less  jealous  and  timid  as  to  the  hazm-ds  which 
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atU'iidod  ilJi  ])urHuit.  Men,  indeed,  wldom  took  to  writ- 
ing in  those  days,  unless  tliey  had  a  g^reat  deal  of  matter 
to  tumniun irate  ;  and  neither  irnoffined  that  they  eoidd 
make  a  reputation  by  delivering  eoinnionplaei^  in  an 
elegant  manner,  or  tlmt  the  substantial  value  of  their 
wutiments  would  be  disrejnirded  for  a  little  nideness 
tir  nesbgt'nrc  in  th<*  fiiiLsliing.  'Jliey  were  habituated, 
tlicrefore,  botli  to  dej>end  ujion  their  own  resonret^s,  and 
lo  (Imw  upon  them  without  fi?ar  or  anxiety ;  nnd  fol- 
lowed the  dictates  of  tluir  own  titste  and  jiid;nrment, 
without  standing  mueh  in  awe  of  the  ancients,  of  their 
readers,  or  of  each  other. 

Thr  achievements  of  Bacon,  and  those  who  set  free 
fliir  understandings  from  the  sliackles  of  Papal  and  of 
tyninnieiil  inijjosition,  afford  sufficient  e\idence  of  the 
benefit  which  resulted  to  the  reiusouing  faculties  from 
this  happy  independence  of  the  first  great  writers  of 
>s  nation.  But  its  advantages  were,  if  ]K)ssible,  still 
ore  conspicuous  iu  the  mere  literar)'  character  of  their 
productions.  The  quantity  of  bright  thoughts,  of  ori- 
ginal images,  and  s|>lendid  expressicins,  which  they 
poured  forth  upon  every  occasion,  and  by  which  they 
illuminated  and  adonied  the  darkest  and  most  rugged 
ipios  to  ^hich  they  had  ha])]>cned  to  turn  themselves, 
Mich  as  has  never  been  equalled  in  any  other  age  or 
[try :  and  places  them  at  leu.**t  as  liigh,  in  imint  of 
and  imagination,  as  of  force  of  reason,  or  eompre- 
^benaivenes8  of  imderstanding.  In  this  highest  and  most 
^fcomprehensive  sense  of  the  word,  a  great  ])i*oportion  of 
^wie  writers  we  have  alluded  to  were  Poets:  and,  v,it\i- 
^pmt  going  to  those  who  coinjK>sed  in  metre,  nnd  rhiefiy 
r  for  purposes  of  delight,  we  will  \enture  to  asseit,  that 
tbere  is  in  any  one  of  the  pros**  fohos  of  Jeremy  Tavlor 
more  fine  fimcy  and  original  imager} — more  brilliant 
Ltmeeptious  anil  glowing  expressions  —  more  new  figures, 
ml  new  apjdication  of  old  figun^s  —  more,  in  short,  of 
iv  bod)  aud  the  fonl  of  jKH-tiy,  than  in  all  the  odes 
aud  the  epics  tlmt  have  since  Ik'cu  producecl  in  EurojM?. 
Hiere  are  large  ^vtrtioiLs  of  Barrow,  and  of  Hooker  and 
liac4)n,  (if  %vlufh  we  may  say  nearly  it*  much;  nor  can 
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any  one  have  a  tolenibly  adequate  idea  of  the  liches  of 

our  Uuij|<ua^e  and  our  native  genius,  who  has  not  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  prose  writers,  as  well  as  the 
jxjets,  of  this  nieniorahle  jKriotl. 

The  civil  wars  and  tlie  fanaticism  by  wliicli  they  were 
fostered,  ehecketl  all  this  tine  bloom  of  the  imajfination. 
and  f?a\e  a  ditferent  and  less  attractive  cliaracter  to  tho 
eneifjies  wliicli  they  could  not  extiiiKnish.  Yet,  those 
were  the  times  that  niatmed  and  diew  forth  the  dark, 
but  poweifiU  f;eiiiu»  of  such  men  as  Cromwell,  and  Har- 
rison, and  Fleetwood.  &e. — the  milder  and  more  gene- 
rous enthusiasm  of  Blake,  and  Hutehiuson,  and  Hampden 
—  and  the  stirriuf?  and  indefatiffiihle  spirit  of  Pym,  and 
Mollis,  and  ^'ane — and  the  chivalrous  and  accomplished 
loyally  of  Strafford  and  Falkland  ;  at  the  same  time  that 
they  stimrdatcd  and  repaid  the  severer  studies  of  Coke. 
and  Seldeu,  and  MUton.  llie  Dranm,  however,  was 
entirely  destroyed,  and  has  never  since  refrained  its 
lionours ;  and  Poetry,  in  general,  lost  its  ease,  and  its 
raajesty  and  force,  along  ^ith  its  copiousness  and  oiigi- 
nality. 

The  Restoration  made  things  stUl  worse :  for  it  broke 
do\\*n  the'  barriers  of  oiu*  literary  independence,  and  i*c- 
duced  us  to  a  jji'oviuce  of  the  great  republic  of  Europe. 
The  genius  and  fancy  wliicli  lingered  through  the  usur- 
pation though  somed  and  blightetl  by  the  severities  of 
that  inclement  season,  were  still  geniune  English  genius 
tujd  fancy  ;  and  owned  no  allegiance  to  any  foreign  au- 
thorities. Kut  the  Restoration  brought  in  a  French 
taste  uix>n  us,  and  what  was  cidled  a  classical  and  a 
polite  taste;  and  the  wings  of  our  English  Muses  were 
clipped  and  trimmed,  and  their  flights  regidated  at  the 
expense  of  all  that  was  jx^culiar,  tmd  nuicli  of  what  was 
brightest  in  their  beauty.  The  Xing  and  liis  courtiers, 
dniing  their  long  exile,  had  of  coinse  imbibed  the  taste 
of  iheii'  protectors ;  and,  coming  from  tlie  gay  coiu-t  of 
France,  >vith  something  of  that  additiomd  profligacy  that 
belong<Hl  to  tlieir  outcast  and  adventurer  chiiractcr,  were 
likely  enough  to  be  revolted  liy  the  peculiarities,  and  by 
tlie  very  excellencies,  of  our  nati\  e  literature.     The  graiul 
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nd  ^ubliiut*  toue  of  our  gi*eater  pot't*.  uppearctl  to  them 

dull,  morose,  and  gloomy ;  aud  tlie  fine  jjlay  of  their  rich 

Hud   luircstrained   fancy,  mere   chiUli>?lmess    mid    folly ; 

while  their  frequent  lapses  and  peq)etiial    irn'friihirity 

lere  set  down  as  clear  indications  of  barbarity  aud  igno- 

ace.      .Such  sentiments,   too,   were   natiind,  we  must 

ait.  for  a  few  <hssi})ated  and  witty  men,  accuhtomed 

all  their  days  to  the  rejnJated  splendour  of  a  court  —  to 

he  gay  nnd  heartless    j^allantry  of   French  manners  — 

Dd  to  the   uni)osinf^  jximp  and   briUiaut   rcf^ularity  of 

ich  poetry.       But,  it  may  apjK^ar  somewhat  more  un- 

tcouutable  that  they  should  have  been  able  to  impose 

Jhcir  sentiments  ujwn  the  ^eat  bo<ly  of  the  nation.     A 

ourt,  indeed,   never  has   ho   much  influence  as  at  the 

nonient  of  a  restoration  ;  but  the  influence  of  an  KngUsh 

jcourt  has  been  but  tarely  (Uscomible  in  the  literature  of 

be  country' ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  peculiar  cii*- 

QmstJinees  in  which    the   nation  was   then  jilaced,  we 

elieve  it  would  have  resisted  tliis  attempt  to  naturalist! 

brei^    notions,  as  sturdily  us  it  wajs  done  on  ahnost 

Terv  other  occasion. 

At  tliis  partic:ular  moment,  however,  the  native  lite- 
rature of  the  counlr\'  had  been    sunk  ijito  a  very  low 
nd  feeble  state  by  the  rigours  of  the  usuqiation, —  the 
?st  of  its  recent  models  lalwured  under  the  reproach  of 
epublicauism. —  and   the  courtiers  were   not   oidy  dis- 
used to  see  all  its  iH*culiai*itics  with  an  eye  of  scorn  and 
ivcrsion,  but  had  even  a  good  dejU  to  say  in  favour  of 
Jttt  very  opposite  stAle  to  which  they  had  been   habi- 
lited.       It  was  a  witty,  and  a  grand,  and  a  s|ilendid 
ylc.     It   showed   more   scholai-ship  and   art,  than  the 
ixuriant  negligence  of  the  old  English  school ;  and  was 
ot  only  free  from  numy  of  its  haztirds  and  some  of  its 
ft)dts,  but  jxissessed  merits  of   its  own,  of   a   ch;u*acter 
more  likely  to  please  tliose  who  had  then  the  power  of 
■ouderrmg  celebrity,  or  condemning  to  deri.^ion.     Then 
was  a  style  whieh  it  was  peculiarly  easy  to  justify  by 
arjjtmient;  and  in   support  of  wldch  great  autliorities, 
[ft*  well    ns   imjwsiug  reasons,  were  always  ready  to  be 
Iprwluccd.     It  caiiie  ujnai  us  witli  ihc  air  mid  the  pre- 
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teiisiou  of  being  the  style  of  cultivated  Europe,  aud 
tnic  copy  of  the  style  of  iwlishtHl  antiquity.  Enj^laiwI, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  had  but  little  intercourse  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  for  a  considerable  penod  of  time: 
Her  lanf^iin^e  was  not  at  all  studied  on  the  Continent, 
imd  her  native  authors  had  not  been  taken  into  account 
in  tbnuing  those  ideal  stiuidards  of  excellence  wliich  bad 
been  recently  consti*ucted  in  France  and  I  tidy  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  classics,  and  of  their  owti  most 
celebrated  ^\^'itc^s.  AMieii  the  com|)arisou  came  to  be 
made,  theretbre,  it  is  ca-sy  to  ima^ie  tliat  it  should 
gencndly  bo  thouj^ht  to  be  vcr)'  nuicli  to  our  disad- 
vantaj^e,  and  to  mulerstaud  liow  the  f^reat  nndtitude, 
even  amonf?  ourselves,  should  be  dazzloti  with  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  fa«hionable  style  of  wTiting,  imd  actually 
feel  ashamed  of  their  own  richer  and  more  varietl  pro- 
ductions. 

It  would  greatly  exceed  our  limits  to  descrilje  accu- 
rately the  particuhu^  in  which  this  new  C'ontinentaJ 
style  differed  from  our  old  insidar  one:  But,  for  our 
present  piu-|>osc,  it  may  be  enough  perliaps  to  say,  that 
it  was  more  worldly,  and  more  towuislu — holding  more 
of  reason,  and  ridicule,  and  authority — more  elaborate 
and  more  unassiiming — addressed  more  to  the  judgment 
tlian  to  the  feelings,  and  sonu-whut  ostentatiously  ac- 
commodated to  the  habits,  or  supposed  habits,  of  jxtsous 
in  fashionable  life.  Instead  of  tenderness  aud  fancy,  we 
liad  sutbe  and  sophistry — artificial  declamation,  in  place 
of  the  spontaneous  animations  of  genius — and  for  the 
universal  language  of  Shakes]>eare,  the  ]>ersonalities,  the 
]>arty  politics,  and  the  brutal  obscenities  of  Dryden. 
Notliing,  indeed,  can  better  characterize  the  change 
wliich  had  taken  ]>lace  in  our  national  taste,  than  the 
alt<»rations  and  additions  wl»ifh  tbis  eminent  ])erson  \n'e- 
sumed  —  and  thought  it  necessnry — to  make  on  the 
pi-oductions  of  Shakespeare  antl  Milton.  The  heaviness, 
the  coarseness,  and  the  bombast  of  that  abominable  tra- 
vestie.  in  \>hich  he  has  exhibited  the  Paradise  Lost  m 
the  form  of  an  ojX'ra.  and  the  atrocious  indelicacy  and 
compassiouable   stupidity    of   the   new  chanieters  mtli 
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which  he  has  polluted  the  (rachiinti?d  solitude  of  .Miranda 
and  Prospero  in  tlie  Tempest,  are  such  mstauces  of  de. 
^neracy  as  we  would  be  apt  to  impute  rather  to  some 
transient  hidlueiiiation  in  the  author  himself,  than  to  tlie 
general  prevalence  of  any  systematic  had  taste  in  the 
public,  did  we  not  know  that  Wyehcrly  and  his  coadju- 
tors were  in  the  habit  of  converting  the  neglected  dramas 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  into  popidar  plays,  merely 
LJn  leaWng  out  all  tlie  romantic  sweetness  of  their  cha- 
^Kcters —  turning  their  meloilious  blank  verse  into  \"ulgar 
^KOfle  —  and  aggravating  the  indelicacy  of  their  lower 
^Biaraetcrs.  by  lending  a  umre  disgusting  indecency  to 
^Bie  whole  dramatis  persofiee. 

!>ryden  was,  beyoud  all  compaiison,  the  greatest  poet 

of  his  own  day  ;  and.  endued  as  he  was  with  a  vigorous 

I     and    discursive   imagination,    and   jjosseswing  a  master)' 

^hver  his  language  wliich  no  later  writer  has  attained,  if 

^ne   had  known  nothing  of  foreign  liteiature,  and  been 

I  left  to  form  himself  on  the  models  of  Sliakespeare, 
Bpeuser.  and  Milton ;  or  if  he  bad  Uvetl  in  the  country, 
u  a  distance  fi-om  the  pollutions  of  courts,  factions,  and 
playhouses,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  he  woidd  have 
built  up  the  pure  and  original  school  of  English  poetry 
L^o  timiiy,  as  to  have  maile  it  imiiossible  for  fashion,  or 
Bkaprice,  or  prejudice  of  any  sort,  ever  to  have  rendered 
any  other  popidar  among  ourowii  inhahitimts.  As  it  is, 
he  has  not  wn-ittcn  one  line  that  is  patlietic,  and  very 
few  that  can  be  considered  as  sublime. 

.\ddison,   however,   was   the   consummation    of  this 

nntinental  style ;   and   if  it   had   not   been   redeemed 

about  the  same  time  by  tlie  fine  talents  of  Pope,  would 

irobably  have  so  far  discredited  it,  as  to  have  brought 

s  back  to  our  origimd  faith  half  a  centur)'  ago.     The 

tremc  caution,  timichty,  and  flatness  of  this  author  in 

is  poetical  compositions  —  the  narrowness  of  his  range 

in  poetical  sentiment  and   diction,  and  the  utter  want 

cither  of  passion   or  of  brilliancy,  render  it  difficult  to 

helieve  that  he  was  bom  under  the  same  sun  with  Shake- 

ipeare.  and  wrote  but  a  century  after  liim.     His  fame, 

at  tlus  day.  stands  solely  upon  the  delicac)',  the  modest 
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gaiet}',  and  infjenious  purity  of  his  prose  style ;  —  for 
the  occaiiional  clef^anre  and  small  inf^enuity  of  his  j>oenm 
can  never  redeem  tlic  |x)vert)*  of  their  diction,  and  tlie 
tamcness  of  their  conception.  Pojw  has  incomparably 
more  spirit  and  ta'ite  and  animation:  bnt  Pope  is  a 
Batiiist.  and  a  moralist,  and  a  \vit,  and  a  critic,  and  a 
fine  writer,  much  more  than  he  is  a  poet.  He  has  all 
the  delicacies  and  jjioinicties  and  felicities  of  diction  — 
but  he  has  not  a  great  deal  of  fancy,  and  scarcely  ever 
touches  any  of  the  greater  passions.  He  is  much  the 
best,  we  think,  of  the  classical  Continental  school ;  bnt  he 
is  not  to  be  coiiiparcd  with  the  mastei's  —  nor  with  tlie 
pupils  —  of  that  Old  English  one  from  which  there  had 
been  so  lamentable  an  apostacy.  There  are  no  pictiut-s 
of  nature  or  of  simple  emotion  in  all  his  ^vl^tinp:s.  Ue 
is  the  poet  of  touTi  life,  and  of  high  life,  and  of  literary 
life ;  and  s(X'ms  so  much  afraid  of  incin'ring  ridicule  by 
the  display  of  natural  feeling  or  mnegnlatcfl  fancy,  that 
it  is  difficidt  not  to  imagine  that  he  would  have  thought 
such  ridicide  very  well  directed. 

Tlie  best  of  what  \vc  co]>ieti  from  the  Continental  poets, 
on  this  desertion  of  our  own  great  originals,  is  to  Ix*  found, 
perhaps,  in  the  lighter  pieces  of  Prior.  That  tone  of 
poUte  raillery  —  that  air)%  rapid,  j>icturesque  narrative, 
nuxed  up  with  wit  and  nawefS — that  style,  in  sliort,  of 
good  conversation  concentrate*!  into  rioning  and  ]>oUshed 
verses,  was  not  within  the  vein  of  oiu'  native  |X)cts ;  and 
probably  never  would  liave  been  knoM-n  among  na,  if  we 
had  been  left  to  our  own  resources.  It  is  lamentable 
that  this,  which  alone  was  worth  bonomng.  is  the  only 
thing  which  has  not  been  retained.  The  tales  and  little 
apologues  of  Prior  are  still  the  only  examples  of  this 
style  in  oiu'  language. 

With  the  ^vits  of  Queen  Anne  this  foreign  school  at- 
tained the  summit  of  its  reputation  ;  and  has  ever  since, 
we  tliink,  been  declining,  tliongh  by  slow  and  almost  im- 
perceptible gradations.  Thomson  was  the  first  writer  of 
any  eminence  who  seceded  from  it.  and  made  some  steps 
back  to  the  force  and  animation  of  our  original  poetry. 
Thomson,  howpA-er,  was  edu<'atcd  in  Scotland,  where  tlie 
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Bw  style,  we  believe,  had  not  yot  become  ramiUiir ;  ami 
lived,  for  a  lori^  time,  a  it'tiii**!  and  unambitious  life, 
ith    very   little  intercoursi'   witli    tliose   wlio   pave  the 
6ne  in  litemtixn*  at  the  peiiiMl  of  his  first  apiiearance. 
Thomsnn,  accordiiijjh ,  hu.s  always  been  popular  with  a 
much  wider  circle  of  readers,  than  either  Pope  or  Addi- 
soa;  and.  in  spite  of  cousitlenihlc  vidfjaiity  and  si^al 
mbrousne:s*  of  diction,  has  draw7i.  even  from  tlic  fus- 
iions.  ti  much  dei*]KT  and  more  lieartfelt  admiration. 
Young  exhibits,  wc  think,  a  curious  combination*  or 
oatra-^t  rather,  of  tlu*  two  styles  of  which  we  have  been 
in^.      'Iliough   incapable  either  of  tenderness  or 
ion,  he  hat^  a  richness  and  activity  of  fancy  that 
eronge<l  rather   to  the  days  of  James  anrl  FJizabetli, 
li.in  to  those  of  Geort,^e  and  Anne:  —  But  then,  instead, 
of  iiidulpnj^  it,  hh  the  old  writers  woidd  ha\e  done,  in 
easy  and  phi\i\d  inventions,  in  s|ili'!idid  descriptions,  or 
illustratiouK,  he  was  led,  by  the  restraints  and 
lishwl  taste  of  liis  a^,  to  work  it  up  into  strained 
and   fantastical   epiffiains,  or   into   cold   and   revolting 
b)7»erboles.     Instead  of  letting  it  flow  gracefully  on,  in 
111   ciLsy  and  sparkluig  current,  he   ])eqietually  forces   it 
out  in  jets,  or  makes  it  stagnate  in  tbnnal  canals:  — 
and  thinking  it  nc^cessar)'  to  write  like  Popt%  when  the 
bent  of  his  genius  led  lum  rather  to  co]jy  wlwt  was  best 
Cowley  and   most  fantastic  in   Shakes]>eare,  he   has 
luced   something   whicii    excites   wonder    instead   of 
Imirarion.  and  is  felt  by  cveiy  one  to  be  at  once  inge- 
nious, incongruous,  and  umiatund. 
After   Young,  there  was  a  plentifid  lack  of  jxx^tical 
icnt,  down  to  a  perio<l  comimrativcly  recent.     Aken- 
|ide  and  Gray,  indeed,  in  the  intenal  discovered  a  new 
ay  of  imitating  the  imtients  ;  —  and  Collins  and  (iold- 
aiith  produced  some  small  sjK'cimens  of  exquisite  and 
[HTginai  jxjetry.     At  last,  C'oAVijer  threw  off  the  whole 
'"trammels  of  French  criticism  and  artificial,  refinement ; 
aad,  setting  at  defiance  all  the  imaginary  requisites  of 
Kical  diction  and  classical  imagery  —  dignity  of  st^ile. 
Eld  politeness  of  phraseology  —  ventured  to  write  again 
l*it)»  the  force  and  the  freedom  which  hatl  characterised 
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the  old  school  of  Englisli  literatiu'e,  and  been  so  un- 
happily sacrificed,  upwards  of  a  centui*)'  before.  Cowper 
had  many  fiudts,  and  some  nuUcal  deficiencies;  —  but 
this  atoned  for  all.  There  was  something  so  delight- 
fully refresliinj;,  in  seeing  natund  phra.ses  and  natural 
images  again  tbsplayiug  their  vinforced  graces,  and  wa\ing 
their  vmpiiuicd  heads  in  the  enchanted  gardens  of  poetry, 
that  uo  one  complained  of  the  taste  displayed  in  tlie  selec- 
tion ;  — and  Cowper  is,  and  is  likely  to  continue,  the  most 
popidar  of  all  who  have  wi-itten  for  the  present  or  the 
last  generation. 

Of  the  piR'ts  who  have  come  iifter  liim,  we  ciuinot,  in- 
deed, say  that  they  liave  attached  tlieniselves  to  the 
school  of  Pope  and  Adilison  ;  or  tliat  they  have  e>*eji 
failed  to  show  a  nuuh  stronger  predilection  fur  tlie 
native  beauties  of  tlieir  great  predecessoi-s.  Southey. 
and  AN'ordsworth,  and  C'olendgc,  and  Miss  Baillie,  haw 
all  of  them  copied  the  manner  of  our  old  iwets;  and. 
along  witli  this  indication  of  good  taste,  have  given  great 
jjroofs  of  original  genius.  The  misfortune  is,  thut  their 
copies  of  tliosc  groat  originals  are  liable  to  the  change  of 
extreme  affectation.  Tlicy  do  not  write  as  tliose  great 
poets  would  have  written :  they  merely  mimic  their 
manner,  ami  ajK-  theii-  peculiarities; — and  consequently, 
though  they  profess  to  imitate  tlie  frwst  and  most  care- 
less of  all  versifiei-s,  their  style  is  more  remarkably  and 
offensively  artiJiciul  tliau  tliat  of  any  other  class  of 
writers.  They  have  mixed  in,  too,  so  much  of  the 
maukish  tone  nf  jiiistond  iiiinjcence  and  babyish  sim- 
phcity,  with  a  sort  of  [HHlautic  emphasis  and  ostentatious 
ghtter,  tliat  it  is  difficidt  not  to  be  disgusted  with  their 
perversity,  and  with  the  solemn  sell^oniplacency,  and 
keen  and  vindicti\  e  jealousy,  with  wliich  they  have  put 
in  tiieir  claims  on  public  admiration.  But  we  have  said 
enough  elsewhere  of  the  faidts  of  those  authors  ;  and 
shall  only  add,  at  present,  that,  notwithstanding  all  these 
fiiults,  there  is  a  fertility  and  a  force,  a  warmth  of  feel- 
ing and  an  exaltation  of  imagination  about  them,  which 
classes  them,  in  our  estimation,  with  a  nmch  higher 
order  of  poets  than  the  followers  of  Drjden  and  Addi- 
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and  justifies  an  aiixipty  for  their  hmc^  in  all  the 
admin^rs  of  Milton  and  Shakt^jwurc. 

Of  Scott,  or  of  Campbell,  we  need  scarcely  say  any 
thing,  with  ref*»rence  to  our  present  object,  after  the 
copious  accounts  we  have  given  of  them  on  former 
Lsions.  The  former  jirofesses  to  copy  something  a 
deal  older  than  what  we  consider  as  the  golden 
of  English  poetry, — and,  in  reality,  has  copied  every 
and  borrowed  from  every  manner  that  has  pre- 
led,  from  the  times  of  Chaucer  to  his  own; — illumi- 
ig  and  uniting,  if  not  harmonising  tliem  all,  by  a 
of  colouring,  and  n  rapidity  of  succession,  which  is 
Dt  to  l>c  met  with  in  any  of  his  many  models.  Tlie 
r,  we  tliink,  can  scai'cely  be  said  to  have  copied  his 
athos,  or  liis  energy,  from  any  models  whatever,  either 
It  or  early.  Tlie  exquisite  harmony  of  liis  versifi- 
Ls  elal>oratcd,  perhajK,  from  the  Castle  of  Tndo- 
of  TlioniHon.  and  the  seiious  pieces  of  ( ioldsmith  ; 
-and  it  seems  to  be  liis  misfortune,  not  to  be  able  to 
nncile  himself  to  any  thinf;  wiiich  he  cannot  reduce 
ithin  tixe  Umits  of  tliis  elaborate  harmony.  This  ex- 
treme fastidiousness,  and  the  limitation  of  his  efforts  to 
hemes  of  unbroken  tenderness  or  subhmity,  tUstinguish 
Um  from  the  careless,  prolific,  and  miscellaneous  authors 
our  primitive  poetry; — while  the  enchanting  sofrnesft 
his  pathetic  passages,  and  the  power  and  originaht\"  of 
more  sublime  conceptions,  place  him  at  a  still  greater 
icc  from  the  wits,  as  they  tnUy  called  themselvt^,  of 
»rles  II.  and  Queeu  ^\nne. 

We  do  not  know  whut  otlier  ajxilogy  to  oifer  for  this 
/,  and,  we  fear,  tedious  sketch  of  the  history  of  our 
ftr}',  but  that  it  apjK'arcd   to  as  to  be  ueccssm7,  in 
rder   to    e.xiihiin    the   peculiar  merit   of  that  class  of 
liters  to  which  the  author  before  us  belongs ;  and  that 
will  very  greatly  shorten  what  we  have  still  to  say  on 
be  el  J  aratrt  eristics  of  our  older  dramatists.     An  opinion 
evailtf  very  gencndly  on  the  Continent,  and  with  foi*eign- 
)i\tl  schoLirs  among  ourselves,  that  our  national  taste  has 
PD  corrupted  chiefly  by  our  idolatry  of  Shakespeare; 
—and  that  it  is  oiu*  patriotic  and  traditional  admiration 
you  n.  B 
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of  that  singular  \mter,  that  reconciles  us  to  the  mon- 
strous compoimd  of  faults  and  beauties  that  occur  in  bis 
performauces,  and  must  to  all  impartial  judges  appear 
quite  absurd  and  unnatiuiil.  Before  entering  u|>on  the 
character  of  a  contemporary  dramatist,  it  was  of  same 
importance,  therefore,  to  show  that  there  was  a  distinct, 
orii^aL,  and  independent  school  of  literature  in  Kn^laud 
in  the  time  of  Shakespeare ;  to  the  g^cucral  tone  of  whose 
productions  his  works  were  sufficiently  confonnabh* ;  and 
that  it  was  o>ving  to  circumstances  in  a  p-eat  measure 
accidentid.  that  this  native  school  was  suixTseded  about 
the  time  of  the  Restoration,  and  a  forei^rn  standard 
of  excellence  intruded  on  us,  not  in  the  drama  only, 
but  in  ever)*  otlier  de|>artment  of  poetry.  This  new 
st^Ie  of  comijosition,  however,  thougli  adorned  and  re- 
commended by  the  splendid  talents  of  many  of  its  fol- 
lowei*s,  was  never  perfectly  natui-aliseil,  we  think,  in 
this  countiT ;  and  has  ceased,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be 
cultivated  by  those  who  have  lately  aimed  with  the 
greatest  success  at  the  higher  honours  of  poetry.  Our 
love  of  Shakespeare,  therefoi-e,  ia  not  a  monomania  or 
BoUtarj'  and  unaccountable  infatuation ;  but  is  merely 
the  natural  lo\e  which  all  men  bear  to  those  forms  of 
excellence  that  are  accommodated  to  their  peculiar  char 
ract^r,  temperament,  and  situation;  and  which  will  always 
return,  and  assert  its  power  over  their  affections,  long 
after  authority  has  lost  its  reverence,  fashions  been  anti- 
quated, and  artificial  tastes  passed  away.  In  endeavour- 
ing, therefore,  to  bt-spi-ak  sume  share  of  favour  for  such 
(»f  liis  coutenriwraries  as  had  fallen  out  of  notice,  diuing 
the  prevalence  of  an  imjiortcd  litei-ature,  we  conceive 
that  we  are  only  ctdarging  tliat  foundation  of  native 
genius  on  which  alone  any  lasting  superstructure  can  be 
r»iM*d,  and  iu\  ifjorating  that  deep-rooted  stock  upon 
\\  liich  all  the  perennial  blossoms  of  our  literature  must 
still  be  engrafted. 

The  notoriety  of  Shakespeare  may  seem  to  make  it 
8Ui)erflnous  to  siwak  of  the  peculiarities  of  those  old 
dramatists,  of  whom  he  will  be  acbnitted  to  be  so  worthy 
a  representative.     Nor  shall  we  \*eutiu"e  to  say  any  thing 
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the  confusion  of  their  plots,  the  disorders  ol'  their 
chronology,  theii-  contempt  of  the  unities^  or  their  im- 
perfect discrimination  between  the  pro\inces  of  Tragedy 
and  Comedy.  Yet  there  ai-e  characteristics  >vhicli  tlie 
lowers  of  literature  may  not  be  displeased  to  find  enume- 
ted,  and  whicli  may  constitute  no  dislionourablc  dis- 
ction  for  the  whole  fraternity,  indipendent  of  the 
splendid  talents  and  incommunicable  graces  of  their 
great  chieftain. 

Of  the  old  English  dramatists,  then,  including  under 
this  name  (besides  Siiakes|>eare),  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Massingcr.Jouson,  Ford.  Shirley,  Webster,  Dekkar,  Field, 
id  Rowley,  it  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  they  are 
ore  poetical,  and  more  origiiud  in  their  diction,  than 
dramatists  of  any  other  iige  or  coiuitr)'.  Their 
mes  abound  more  in  varied  iniiigus.  and  gi*atiutou9 
cundons  of  fancy,  llieir  illustrations,  and  figures  of 
;li,  are  moi-e  borrowed  fi-om  niral  life,  and  from  the 
e  occui»ation.s  or  universal  feelings  of  mankind. 
ey  are  not  confined  to  a  certain  range  of  dignified 
ions,  nor  restrict^  to  a  particular  assortment  of 
ry,  beyond  wliich  it  is  not  lawfid  to  look  for  em- 
bellislinients.  Let  any  one  compare  the  prodigious  va- 
iety,  and  wide-ranging  fireedom  of  Shakespeaie,  with 
"le  narrow  round  of  flames,  tempests,  treasons,  victims, 
and  tyrants,  that  scantily  adorn  the  sententious  pomp  of 
the  French  drama,  and  he  will  not  fail  to  recognise  the 
vast  superiority  of  tlie  former,  in  the  excitement  of  the 
imagination,  and  all  the  diversities  of  jioetica]  dehght. 
~iat  very  mixture  of  styles,  of  which  the  French  critics 
ve  so  fastidiously  complained,  forms,  when  not  carried 
to  any  height  of  extravagance,  one  of  the  greatest  charms 
of  our  anticnt  diamatists.  It  is  equally  sweet  and 
ipaturnl  for  personages  toiling  on  the  barren  heights  of 
^Hie.  to  be  occasionidly  recalled  to  some  vision  of  pastoral 
^Bnnocence  and  tranquillity,  as  for  the  victims  or  votaries 
^rof  ambition  to  cast  a  glance  of  en\"y  and  agony  on  the 
joys  of  humble  content. 

Those   charming   old  writers,  however,  have  a  still 
more  striking  i»eculiarit%'  in  their  conduct  of  the  dia- 
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logiic.  On  the  modem  stage,  every  scene  is  vhihly 
studied  and  digested  beforehand, —  and  every  thing  from 
beglmiing  to  end,  nliether  it  be  description,  or  argu- 
ment, or  \itui>eration,  is  verj'  obviously  and  ostenta- 
tiously set  fortli  in  the  most  advantageoiLs  light,  and 
\vitl»  all  the  decoiutions  of  the  most  olaborato  rhetoric. 
Xow,  for  mere  rhetoric,  and  fine  composition,  tliis  is 
very  right; — but,  for  an  imitation  of  nature,  it  is  not 
(juite  so  well:  And  however  we  may  admue  the  skill  of 
the  artist,  we  are  not  very  likfly  to  he  moved  witli  any 
very  lively  sympathy  m  the  emotions  of  those  very  rh©. 
toi-ical  intL'rkx-utors.  AA'^hen  we  come  to  any  important 
part  of  tlie  play,  on  the  Continental  or  modcnx  stage, 
we  are  sui"e  to  have  a  most  complete,  formal,  and  cx- 
liansting  discussion  of  it,  in  long  flonrisliing  orations ;  — 
argument  after  ax'gument  j)ropoundt'd  and  answered  with 
infinite  ingenuity,  and  topic  after  topic  brought  fonvai-d 
in  well-di(?ested  method,  without  any  deviation  that  the 
most  industrious  and  practised  jjleader  woidd  not  ap- 
prove of,  —  till  notliing  more  remains  to  be  said,  and  a 
new  scene  introduces  us  to  a  new  set  of  glatliators,  as 
expert  tmd  persc\eriug  as  the  former.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  when  a  story  is  to  be  told, —  a  t)Tant  to  W  bullied, 
—  or  a  princess  to  be  wooed.  On  the  old  English  stage, 
however,  the  proceedings  were  by  no  means  so  regular. 
Tlu*re  the  discussions  always  ap])ear  to  be  casual,  and 
tlie  argument  quite  artless  and  disorderly.  The  persons 
of  the  drama,  in  short,  are  made  to  speak  like  men  and 
women  wlio  meet  without  prcjiaratiou,  in  real  life.  Tlieir 
reasonings  are  pei-pctually  broken  by  passion,  or  left  im- 
peifcct  for  want  of  skill.  They  constantly  wander  fi'ora 
the  point  in  hand,  in  the  most  unbusiness-like  manner  in 
the  world  ;  —  and  after  hitting  uixin  a  topic  that  would 
afford  a  judicious  playwiight  room  for  a  magnificent  see- 
saw of  pompous  declamation,  they  have  generally  the 
awdwardness  to  let  it  shp.  as  if  perfectly  uncronscious  of 
its  value ;  and  uiiifonnly  leave  the  scene  without  exhaitst- 
iug  the  controversy,  or  stating  half  the  plausible  tilings 
for  thomsehes  that  any  ordiiiary  adWsers  might  have 
siiggested  —  after  a  few  weeks'  reflection.     As  specimens 
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of  eloquent  argumentation,  we  must  admit  the  signal 
inferiority  of  our  native  favourites ;  but  as  true  copies  of 
nature, — as  veliicles  of  passion,  and  representations  of 
character,  we  confess  we  are  tempted  to  give  them  llic 
l)rcference.  AV'hen  a  dramatist  brings  his  chief  charac- 
ters on  the  stage,  we  readily  admit  that  he  must  give 
them  something  to  say, — and  tlmt  this  something  must 
be  interesting  and  charactciistic ; — but  he  should  recol- 
lect also,  that  tliey  are  supposed  to  rome  theiv  without 
having  anticipated  all  they  were  to  hear,  or  meditated 
on  all  they  were  to  deliver;  and  that  it  caimot  be  eha- 
racteristie,  therefore,  because  it  must  be  ghuingly  un- 
natural, that  they  shoulrl  proceed  regularly  tlirough 
e\ery  possible  view  of  the  subject,  and  exluiust.  iu  set 
order,  the  whole  ma^zine  of  reflections  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  their  situation. 

It  would  not  be  fair,  however,  to  leave  tliis  view  of 
the  matter,  without  observing,  that  this  unsteadinc^ss 
and  in-egulaiity  of  tUalogue,  wliich  gives  such  mi  air  of 
nature  to  our  older  plays,  and  keeps  the  curiositj'  and 
attention  so  perpetually  awake,  is  frequently  cairied  to 
a  most  blameable  excess ;  and  that,  inde])endent  of  their 
passion  for  verbal  quibbles,  there  is  an  ineipiality  and  a 
capricious  uncertainty  in  the  taste  and  judgment  of  these 
good  old  writers,  wliich  excites  at  once  our  amazement 
and  our  compassion.  If  it  be  tnie,  that  no  other  man 
has  ever  written  so  finely  as  Shakesix-are  has  done  in  hia 
happier  [xissages,  it  is  no  li*ss  true  that  there  is  not  a 
scribbler  now  alive  who  could  [His^ibh"  write  woi-se  tlum 
he  has  sometimes  WTitttMi, —  who  could,  on  occasion, 
i  devise  more  contemptible  ideas,  or  misplace  them  so 
abominably^  by  the  side  of  such  incomparable  excellence. 
That  there  were  no  critics,  and  no  critical  readers  in 
l':ose  days,  apiK'ars  to  us  but  an  imperfect  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  lie  wlio  could  ^nite  so  udmirnbly, 
must  have  been  a  critic  to  liimself.  Children.,  iiulced, 
may  play  with  the  most  precious  gems,  and  the  most 
wortldcss  jK'bblfs,  without  Ix'iug  aware  of  any  dilFci-ence 
in  their  value ;  but  tlie  v  ery  ]iowers  wliich  are  necessai*)' 
to  the  production  oi'  intellectual  excellence,  must  enable 
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the  possessor  to  recognise  it  as  excellence:  aud  lie  nho 
luiows  when  he  succeeds,  can  scarcely  be  unconscious  of 
liis  failureft.  Unaccountable,  however,  as  it  is,  the  fact 
18  certain,  that  almost  all  the  dramatic  writers  of  this 
age  appear  to  be  alternately  inspired,  and  bereft  of  un- 
derstanding; and  pass,  apparently  without  being  con- 
scious of  the  change,  from  the  most  beautifid  displays 
of  genius  to  the  most  melancholy  exemplifications  of 
t)tu[jidity. 

There  is  only  one  other  peculiarity  which  we  shall 
notire  in  those  ancient  dramas;  and  that  is,  the  singular, 
though  vciy  beautiful  style,  in  which  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  composed, — a  style  which  we  think  must  be 
felt  an  pccidiar  by  all  who  peruse  them,  though  it  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  describe  in  what  its  pcculiaiity  con- 
Ki«t8.  It  is  not,  for  the  most  part,  a  lofty  or  sonorous 
style, —  nor  can  it  be  said  generally  to  be  finical  or 
affected, —  or  strained,  (quaint,  or  pedantic: — But  it  Ls, 
at  tlie  same  time,  a  style  fidl  of  turn  and  contrivance, 
^with  some  little  degree  of  constraint  and  involution. 
— verj'  often  characterised  by  a  studied  briefness  and 
simplicity  of  diction,  yet  relieved  by  a  certain  indirect 
and  figurative  cast  of  expression, —  and  almost  always 
c<»lour('d  with  a  modest  tinge  of  ingenuit}'.  and  fashioned, 
rather  too  \n8ibly,  upon  a  particular  model  of  elegance 
iiiid  piuily.  In  scenes  of  iwwc^rfiil  passion,  this  sort  of 
artificial  prcttiness  is  commonly  shaken  off;  and,  in 
Shttkespenre,  it  tlisnppeors  imder  all  liis  foims  of  tmima- 
lioti:  But  it  sticks  closer  to  most  of  his  contemiwmries. 
In  Mussiiiger  (\nIio  has  no  passion),  it  is  almost  always 
disceniible;  and,  in  the  author  before  us,  it  gives  a 
|K»culiar  tone  to  abnost  all  the  estimable  ]>arts  of  his 
pnMluftions. — It  is  now  lime,  however,  and  more  tlian 
timc«  tliat  we  slioidd  turn  to  this  author. 

Hin  biography  will  not  detain  ns  long ;  for  very  little 
is  known  ulwvjt  him.  He  was  bom  in  Devonshire,  in 
168();  and  enten'd  as  a  student  in  the  Middle  Temple; 
where  he  began  to  publish  |K>etry.  and  ])robably  to  WTJte 
phnx  NooM  utb-r  his  twenty-H»-st  yeai.  He  did  not  pub- 
liKh  imv  of  his  dramatic  w orks,  howe\er,  rill  16*29 ;  and 
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thoti^h  he  is  supposed  to  have  i;\iitteu  foui'teen  or  fifteen 
pieces  for  the  theatres,  only  nine  appear  to  have  been 
printed,  or  to  have  found  their  way  down  to  the  present 
times.  He  is  known  to  have  written  in  conjunction 
with  Rowley  and  Dekkar,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died 
about  1640; — and  tliis  is  the  whole  that  tlie  industry 
of  Mr.  Weber,  assisted  by  the  researches  of  Steevens  and 
Malone,  has  been  able  to  <liecover  of  his  author. 

It  would  be  useless,  and  worse  tluui  useless,  to  give 
our  readers  an  abstract  of  tlie  fable  and  management  of 
each  of  the  nine  j>lays  contained  in  the  volumes  before 
UB.  A  very  few  brief  remarks  u]wn  their  general 
character,  will  form  a  sufficient  intixxluction  to  the  ex- 
tracts, by  which  we  propose  to  let  our  readers  judge  for 
,  themselves  of  the  merits  of  their  execution.  The  comic 
arc  all  utterly  bad.  TAlth  none  of  the  ridmess  of 
' Shakes}>oaie's  himiour,  the  extravag:aut  merriment  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  or  the  strong  colouring  of  Ben 
Jonson,  they  are  as  heaxy  and  as  indecent  as  tliose  of 
Kassinger,  and  not  more  witty,  tliough  a  little  more 
Taried,  than  the  buftooneries  of  Wycherley  or  Dryden. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  autJior's  mern'  vein  is  not 
displayed  in  very  many  parts  of  liis  peifomianccs.  His 
plots  art'  not  verj'  cunningly  digested ;  nor  dcvelopixi, 
for  the  most  [Kirt,  by  a  train  of  probable  incidents.  His 
characters  are  drawn  rathei-  with  orcasional  felirity.  tliau 
mth  general  sagacity  and  judgment.  Like  those  of 
Maseinger,  they  are  very  apt  to  startle  the  reader  with 
sodden  and  imcxi>ected  transformations,  and  to  tum  out, 
I  in  the  latter  half  of  the  play,  vt-r)-  differently  from  what 
tiey  promised  to  do  in  tlic  beginning.  This  kind  of 
|BiirprLs<^  lias  btrn  represented  by  some  as  a  master-stroke 
^of  art  in  the  author,  and  a  great  merit  in  the  peifonn- 
ance.  We  have  no  doubt  at  all,  hoTrtcver,  that  it  is  to  be 
ribed  merely  to  the  wTiter's  carelessness,  or  change  of 
purpose ;  and  have  never  failed  to  feel  it  a  great  blemish 
.  every  serious  piece  where  it  occurs. 
TliP  author  has  not  much  of  the  oratorical  stateliness 
and  imposing  flow  of  Massingpr ;  nor  a  great  deal  of  the 
smooth  and   flexible  diction,  the  wandering  fanry,  and 
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romantic  sweetness  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ;  and  yet 
)ie  comoR  nearer  to  these  qualities  than  to  any  of  the 
distinguiNhing  characteristics  of  Jonson  or  Shakespeare. 
He  excels  most  in  repi-esenting  the  pride  and  gallantry, , 
and  high-toned  hononr  of  youth,  and  the  enchantinf^ 
softness,  or  the  mild  and  gi-aceful  magnanimit)'  of  female 
character.  Tliere  is  a  certain  melancholy  air  about  his 
mnst  striking  representations  ;  and,  in  the  tender  and 
afflicting  pathetic,  he  appears  to  us  occasionally  to  be 
second  only  to  him  who  has  never  yet  had  an  equal. 
Tlie  greater  part  of  e^en'  play,  however,  is  bad ;  and 
there  is  not  one  which  does  not  contain  faults  sufficient 
to  justiiH'  the  derision  even  of  those  who  arc  incapable 
of  comprehending  its  contrasted  beauties. 

Tlie  diction  we  think  for  the  most  pturt  beautiful,  and 
worthy  of  the  inspiicd  age  which  produccxi  it.  That  we 
may  not  be  suspected  of  misleading  our  readers  by  |>ar- 
tial  and  selected  (piotations.  we  fi\\n}\  lay  before  them  the 
very  first  sentence  of  the  phiy  wliich  stands  first  in  this 
collef-tion,  Tlie  subject  is  somewhat  revolting;  though 
managed  with  great  spirit,  and,  in  the  more  dangerous 
parts,  with  considerable  dignity.  A  brother  and  sister 
fall  mutually  in  love  nith  each  other ;  and  abandon 
themselves,  with  a  sort  of  splendid  aiul  i)ei'verted 
devotedness,  to  their  incestuous  passion.  The  sister 
is  afterwards  married,  and  their  criminal  intercourse 
detected  by  her  husband, — when  the  brother,  jwrceiving 
their  destniction  inevitable,  first  kills  her,  and  then 
throws  himself  upon  the  sword  of  her  injured  husband. 
The  play  o|>ens  with  his  attempting  to  jnstitS"  his  passion. 
to  a  holy  firiar.  Ids  tutor— who  thus  addresses  him, 

'■  Frmr.     Di«iniLe  uo  more  in  tliis  :  for  know,  youug  mail, 
niese  arc*  no  schtiol  poiut«;  Nice  philosophy 
Mrty  Uilemtp  unlikely  Rrgiiinents. 
But  heaven  Hdmita  no  jest..     Wits  (hflt  presaui'd 
On  wit  loo  much,  by  striving  how  to  prove 
There  wiis  no  GoJ.  witli  f<K>lish  ground*  of  art, 
Disenvcr'd  finsi  the  nearthit  way  to  hell. 
And  filled  the  worltil  with  devlbih  atiieism. 
Such  quostiuDK.  yoiith.  nw  fnuJ  :  for  heUer  '{i» 
To  bIcHU  tlic  sun.  than  reason  wbv  it  shines : 
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Yet  he  thou  talk'st  of  is  above  the  sun. 
Ko  mure  I  I  may  uot  bear  it. 

Gio.  G«ntJc  fnllicr. 

To  yoa  I  have  unc1a.<(p'd  my  bimlenM  soul, 
Kmptied  the  storehouse  of  my  tbouglits  and  heart, 
Made  myself  [x>or  of  se<Tets ;  liave  not  left 
Anotlier  wortl  uutohl,  wliich  hath  not  sjioke 
All  what  I  ever  diirst^  or  tiiink,  or  know; 
And  yet  ifl  here  the  comfort  I  shall  have? 
Must  1  not  do  whnt  nil  men  else  miiv,- — love? 
Xo,  (atlier !  in  your  eyes  I  see  the  change 
Of  pity  and  compassion  ;  from  your  age, 
As  from  a  aacred  orarJe,  diHtila 
The  life  of  cnunael.     Tell  me,  holy  man, 
What  cure  shall  give  me  ease  in  these  extremes? 

Friar.  Flepentaiioe,  son,  nnd  sorrow  for  tliis  sin  i 
For  tiiou  bit't  mov'd  a  miijosty  above 
With  thy  unranged,  almost,  blasphemy. 

Gio.  O  do  noi  sjiprtk  of  that,  dear  confessor. 

Friar.  Then  I  liave  done,  and  in  thy  nilful  fianies 
Jready  see  thy  niin  ;  Heaveu  is  jusL 

:  hear  my  counsel ! 

Gio.  As  a  voice  of  life. 

Friar.  Hie  to  thy  father's  house  ;  tliere  lock  ihce  faat 
Alone  within  tliy  chamber;  lh»>n  fall  down 
(>□  Itotli  thy  knees,  and  grovel  on  the  ground ; 
Cry  tn  diy  heart ;  wash  evtuy  word  thou  ulter'sl 
111  tears  (and  If 't  be  [losstblel  of  blood : 
Beg  Ileaven  to  cleanse  the  leprosy  of  love 
lliat  rolii  thy  sonl ;  weep,  sigh,  pray 
Three  times  a  day.  and  three  times  every  niglit: 
For  seven  ilays'  space  do  this  ;  then,  if  thou  hnd'at 
No  change  in  thy  desires,  return  to  me ; 
I'll  think  on  remedy.     Pray  for  thyself 
At  home,  whilst  I  pray  for  tliee  here.     Away! 
My  blessing  with  thee !    We  have  need  to  pray." — vol  i,  p.  0 — 19. 

In  a  subsequent  scene  with  tlic  sister,  the  same  holy 
I  person  mainUiiiis  the  ditniity  of  his  style. 

**  Friar.  I  am  gla<l  to  st'e  this  penance ;  for,  believe  me. 
You  have  miripj)'n  a  soul  so  foul  and  guilty, 
As  I  must  tell  you  true,  I  marvel  how 
The  eanli  hath  borne  you  up ;  but  weep,  weep  on, 
Thpsc  tejirs  may  do  you  gtHjd :  weep  faster  yet. 
Whilst  1  do  read  a  lecture. 

dnn.  Wretched  creature ! 

Friar.  Ay,  you  are  wretched,  miserably  wretched. 
Almost  r<indeuuied  alive.     There  is  n  plrite, 
(List,  ilHiightcr)  iu  a  black  and  hr)nDw  vault. 
Where  dar  is  never  se eu ;  there  shines  uo  sun. 
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But  flamiug  horror  of  consuming  firea ; 
A  lightless  ttulphur,  cbok'd  with  smoky  fiDgB 
OS  an  infected  dartmess ;  in  this  place 
Dwell  many  thousand  thousand  sundry  sorts 
Of  never-dying  deaths.     There  damned  souls 
Boar  without  pity ;  there  are  gluttons  fed 
Witli  toads  and  adders ;  there  is  buripBg  oil 
Pour'd  down  the  drunkard's  throat;  the  usurer 
Ih  forc'd  to  sup  whole  draughts  of  molten  gold ; 
There  is  the  murderer  for  ever  stabb'd. 
Yet  can  lie  never  die ;  there  lies  the  wanton 
On  racks  of  burning  steel,  whilst  in  his  soul 
IIo  fcelN  the  torment  of  his  raging  lust. 

Ann.  Mercy!  oh  mercy! 

Friur.  There  stand  these  wretched  things. 

Who  have  dream'd  out  whole  years  in  lawless  sheets 
And  scrrut  incests,  cursing  one  another,"  Sec.  —  voL  i.  p.  63,  64. 

Tlic  most  striking  scene  of  the  play,  however,  is  that 
wliich  contains  the  catastrophe  of  the  lady's  fete.  Her 
husband,  after  shutting  her  up  for  some  time  in  gloomy 
privacy,  invites  her  brother,  aad  all  his  femily,  to  a 
Holt^mn  banquet;  and  even  introduces  him,  before  it  is 
H<!rv(!d  up,  into  her  private  chamber,  where  he  finds  her 
Hitting  on  her  marriage-bed,  in  splendid  attire,  but  filled 
with  boding  terrors  and  agonising  anxiety.  He,  though 
iMjiiully  aware  of  the  fate  that  was  prepared  for  them, 
mldrcHHCs  her  at  first  with  a  kind  of  wild  and  desperate 
gaiety,  to  wliich  she  tries  for  a  while  to  answer  with 
sober  and  earnest  warnings, — and  at  last  exclaims  im- 
patiently, 

"Aim.  0  let's  not  waste 

These  jirocious  hours  in  vain  and  useless  speech. 
Alaa,  these  gay  attires  were  not  put  on 
But  to  some  end ;  this  sudden  solemn  feast 
Was  not  ordain'd  to  riot  in  expense ; 
I  that  Imve  now  been  cliamber'd  here  alone, 
Barr'd  of  my  guardian,  or  of  any  else, 
Am  not  for  nothing  at  an  instant  freed 
To  fresh  access.     Be  not  deceiv'd,  my  brother; 
Thin  banfjuet  is  an  harbinger  of  DeaUi 
To  you  and  me !  resolve  yourself  it  is, 
And  be  prepar'd  to  welcome  it. 

Oio.  Look  up,  look  here ;  what  see  you  in  my  face? 

Ami.  Distraction  and  a  troubled  countenance. 

Oio.  Death,  and  a  swift  repining  wrath ! Yet  look, 

What  sec  you  in  mine  eves  ? 
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Atm.  Methinks  you  weep. 

Gio.  I  do  indeed.     These  are  tlic  funeral  tears 
Sbed  on  your  grave  I     TIicsd  furrowd  up  mj  cbeeks 
Wben  fijBt  I  lor'd  and  knew  nut  liuw  to  woo. 
Fair  AmmbeUti !  should  I  here  rept;al 
The  alory  of  my  life,  we  uiight  lose  time ! 
Be  reronl.  nil  ihi-  Bpirita  of  tlie  air. 
Aud  till  thing's  eKe  lluit  are.  that  day  and  night, 
Early  and  lute,  the  tribute  which  my  heart 
Hath  paid  to  AnuabeUa's  sacr«d  love 
Hath  be«n  these  teant,  —  which  are  her  i&oumers  now ! 
Never  till  now  did  nature  do  her  best 
To  show  a  matchleRB  beauty  to  the  world. 
Which  in  an  in^^taut,  ere  it  scarce  was  seen. 
The  jealoujB  destinies  require  ogoin. 
PniT,  Aunabella,  pray !  ainee  we  must  part. 
Go  thou,  white  in  thy  soul,  to  till  a  throne 
Of  innocence  and  sanctity  in  heaven. 
Pray,  prey*  my  sister. 

Ann.  Then  I  see  your  drift; 

Y«  blessed  angels,  guard  me ! 

Gib-  So  say  I. 

Kiss  me !     If  e\er  afler-tinies  should  hear 
Of  our  fast-knit  afleclidus.  lliough  perhaps 
Thfi  la»-8  nf  aiiiscieuce  and  of  nvil  uso 
May  justJy  blame  us,  yet  when  they  but  know 
Ciur  luves,  that  love  wll  wipe  away  that  rigour. 
Which  wuuld  in  ether  incesta  bo  abhorrd. 
Give  me  your  hand.     How  sweetly  life  doth  run 
In  thetie  well-colour 'd  veins !  how  constantly 
These  pelroa  do  promise  health  !  but  I  eould  chide 
With  nature  fur  this  cunning  tlattery. — • 
^5  me  again ,  —  forgive  me ! 

Ann.  With  my  heart. 

Oio.  Farewell. 

jinn.  Will  you  be  gone  ? 

Gio.  Be  dark,  bright  sun. 

Aud  make  this  mid-day  night,  that  thy  gilt  iiiys 
May  not  tiehold  a  deed  will  tui'n  their  splendour 
More  sooty  than  the  poets  feign  tlieir  Styx ! 
One  other  kiss,  my  siater ! 

Ann.  What  means  this? 

Oio.  To  save  thy  fiune,  and  kill  tJiec  in  a  kiss  I        [Stab*  fur. 
Thus  die !  and  die  by  me,  and  by  my  hand ! 

Ann.  Oh  brother,  by  your  hand  ! 

Gio.  When  thou  art  dead 

1 11  give  my  reasons  for 't :  for  to  dispute 
^'ith  thee,  even  in  iby  death,  most  Ittv<^ly  beau^, 
Would  make  mt^  ^lugger  to  perform  this  act 
Wluch  1  most  gb.'i)  iu- 
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Ann.  Foi^ve  him.  Heaven  —  and  me  my  sins !     Farewell. 
Brother  unkind,  unkind,  —  mercy,  great  Heaven, — oh  —  oh. 

[Du$. 

Gio.  She's  dead,  alas,  good  soul !     This  marriage-bed. 
In  all  her  best,  bore  her  alive  and  dead. 
Soranzo,  thou  hast  miss'd  thy  aim  in  this ; 
I  have  prevented  now  thy  reaching  plots, 
And  kill'd  a  love,  for  whose  each  drop  of  blood 
I  would  have  pawu'd  my  heart     Fair  Annabella, 
How  over-gloriotis  art  thou  in  thy  wounds. 
Triumphing  over  inDamy  and  hate  I 
Shrink  not,  courageous  hand ;  stand  up.  my  heart. 
And  boldly  act  my  last,  and  greater  ]Mrt !       [Exit  vitk  the  Body." 

vol.  i.  p.  9»  — 101. 

There  are  few  things  finer  than  this  in  Shakespeare. 
It  bears  an  obvious  resemblance  indeed  to  the  death  of 
Desdemona ;  and,  taking  it  as  a  detached  scene,  we  think 
it  rather  the  more  beautiful  of  the  two.  The  sweetness 
of  the  diction — the  natural  tone  of  tenderness  and  pas- 
sion— the  strange  perversion  of  kind  and  magnanimous 
natures,  and  the  horrid  catastrophe  by  which  their  guilt 
is  at  once  consimimated  and  avenged,  have  not  often 
been  rivalled,  in  the  pages  either  of  tlie  modem  or  the 
ancient  drama. 

The  play  entitled  "  The  Broken  Heart,"  is  in  our 
author's  best  manner ;  and  would  supply  more  beautiftd 
quotations  than  we  have  left  room  for  inserting.  The 
story  is  a  little  complicated;  but  the  following  slight 
sketch  of  it  will  make  our  extracts  sufficiently  intelligible. 
Ponthea,  a  noble  lady  of  Sparta,  was  betrothed,  with  her 
father's  ai)probation  and  her  own  fidl  consent,  to  Or- 
gilus ;  but  being  solicited,  at  the  same  time,  by  Bassanes, 
a  i>erson  of  more  splendid  fortune,  was,  after  her  father's 
death,  in  a  manner  compelled  by  her  brother  Ithocles  to 
violate  her  first  engagement,  and  yield  him  her  hand. 
In  this  ill-sorted  alliance,  though  li\ing  a  life  of  unim- 
peachable purity,  she  was  harassed  and  degraded  by  the 
jM^rpetual  jealousies  of  her  imworthy  husband ;  and  pined 
away,  like  her  deserted  lover,  in  sad  and  bitter  recollec- 
tiouM  of  the  happy  promise  of  their  youth.  Ithocles,  in 
the  meantime,  had  pxirsued  the  course  of  ambition  with 
u  bold  and  eonnnamling  spirit,  and  had  obtained  the 
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liij^lit^t  honours  of  his  country  ;  but  too  much  occupied 
in  Oie  pursuit  to  think  of  the  misen*  to  which  he  had 
.coudenuicii  the  sister  who  was  left  to  liia  protection :  At 
last,  however,  iu  the  midst  of  \m  proud  career,  he  is 
seized  with  a  sudden  jjassion  for  Calantlia,  the  lieircss  of 
I  the  soverei^ ;  and,  after  many  strugj^les,  is  reduced  to 
'tA.  the  intercessiun  and  advice  of  his  uuliappy  sister, 
who  was  much  in  favour  with  the  princess.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  Rcerie  in  whicli  he  makes  this  request ; — and 
to  those  who  have  learned,  from  tlie  preceding?  passages, 
the  lotly  and  unbencUng  temper  of  tlie  suppliant,  and 
ibc  rooted  and  bitter  anguish  of  her  wltom  he  addresses, 
it  cannot  fail  to  a])ixnir  one  of  the  most  striking  in  the 
whole  compass  of  dramatic  composition.* 

*'/rA.  Sil  iioarcr,  sister,  to  me  I  —  nearer  j?et! 
W«  had  one  fother ;  iu  oue  womb  look  life ; 
Were  bruuj^ht  up  twins  together; — Yet  have  Uv'd 
At  (lUtuuce,  hki'  tWD  stmugera !     1  could  wish 
Tlmt  ihe  fusi  jiiilow.  whereou  I  was  cradled, 
Hod  proved  to  mc  u  [p-avc ! 

P*B.  Tou  had  Iioen  hnppjrl 

Tlicn  had  jou  never  knonii  that  siu  of  life 
Which  blots  all  following  glories  with  a  vengeance, 
For  furfeiiiiig  the  last  vni\  of  the  dead. 
Kroui  whom  ^ou  had  your  beiug. 

Itk.  Sad  Pcntheft! 

Hum  oanst  uot  be  too  cruel  ;  my  rash  spleen 
Hath  ititb  a  violent  hand  pluck 'd  froiu  tiiy  bosom 
A  love-bkal  heart,  to  griud  it  into  dust  — 
Fur  which  miue  s  now  a-breaking. 

Pen.  Not  yet,  heaven, 

1  do  beseech  thee  I  first,  let  soint^  nild  firos 
Scorch,  not  consiimo  it !  may  the  heal  be  cherish'd 
With  debU'es  itdiuiie,  but  hopes  iiuj>otii»iblo ! 

Ith.  Wruug'd  soul,  thy  prayers  are  heartl. 

Pm.  Here,  1o,  I  breathe, 

A  iniaerable  creature,  led  to  ruin 
By  on  uunatural  brother! 

Ith.  I  consume 

In  languishing  afftfclions  of  that  trespass ; 
Yet  cannot  die. 

I  hftve  often  faucied  what  n  spli^ndid  effect  Mrs.  Siddi)tis  and 
Kenble  wuuld  have  given  to  the  opeuijig  of  ihis  Bcene,  in  actual 
eniAlion  '.  —  with  the  deep  throb  of  their  low  voices,  their  patlietic 
s.  and  majestic  attitudes  and  niovemcuts  ! 
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Pen.  Tbe  bandmtud  to  the  wages, 

The  untrouWed  Imi  of  oouiiLry  Uiil,  (Jrinks  streams 
WiUi  leuphig  kiiU  ami  witli  the  blcAting  lambs. 
And  so  lUlars  hrr  thirst  sw^nre  ;  whilst  I 
Quench  my  hot  sighs  with  floctings  of  my  tears. 

1th.  The  labourer  doth  eat  his  coaniost  bread, 
Baiti'd  with  his  aweiit,  and  lies  him  down  to  sleep ; 
Whilst  every  bit  I  touch  turns  in  digestion 
To  gAll,  as  bitter  as  Panthea's  curse. 
Put  me  to  any  penance  for  my  tjTaimy. 
And  1  will  coll  thee  mercifu].  * 

Pen.  Pray  kill  me! 

Rid  me  from  living  with  a  Jealoua  husband. 
Tlien  we  will  join  in  fricndsliip,  he  again 
Brother  and  sister. —  Kill  me,  pray!  nay,  will  ye? 

Ith.  Thou  shall  st/uid 
A  deity,  my  sister,  and  be  worshipp'd 
For  tliy  resolved  marlyrdniii :   wruug'J  maids 
And  married  wives  shall  to  thy  hallow'd  shrine 
Offer  their  orisons,  and  sncrifice 
Pure  turtles,  cmwn'd  wiili  myrtle,  if  thy  pity 
Unto  a  yielding  brother's  pre&sure,  tend 
One  finger  but,  to  case  it, 

Pen.  Who  is  the  saint  you  serve? 

Ith.  Calunthn  't  is !  ■ —  the  princess !  the  king's  daughter ! 
Sole  heir  of  Sparta.  —  Me,  most  miserable !  — 
Do  I  now  love  thee  ?    For  my  injuries 
Revenge  thyself  with  bravery,  and  gossip 
My  treasons  to  the  king's  ears !     Do  I  —  Calantha 
Knows  it  not  yet;  nor  Prophilus,  my  nearest. 

Pen.  We  are  reconcil'd  I  — 
Alas,  sir.  being  children,  but  two  branches 
Of  one  stock,  *t  is  not  tit  we  should  divide : 
Have  oomfiiTt;  you  may  &ud  it, 

Ith.  Yea,  in  thee; 

Only  in  thee,  Penthea  mine ! 

Pen.  If  sorrows 

Have  not  too  much  dull'd  my  infected  brain, 
1 11  cheer  invention  for  an  active  strain. 

/(A.  Mad  man !  why  have  I  wrong'd  a  maid  so  exocllenl?" 

vol.  i.  p.  373 — 277. 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  adding  a  part  of 
the  scene  in  wliicli  this  sad  ambassadress  acquits  herself 
of  the  task  she  liad  undertaken.  There  is  a  tone  of 
heart-struck  sorrow  and  female  gentleness  and  purity 
about  it  that  is  singularly  engaging,  and  contrasts 
strangely  with  the  atrocious  indecencies  with  which  the 


author  has  polluted  his  paper  in  other  parts  of  the  same 
pky.  —  The  princess  says, 

"  CaL  Being  aloDo,  Penthea,  jou  now  liave  granted 
The  opporluuitj  you  sought ;  and  might 
At  all  times  have  commanded. 

pMi.  T  is  a  beneBt 

Which  I  shall  owe  your  gMKlndSS  even  in  drath  for ; 
Hy  ghisa  uf  life,  sweet  piinL-ess,  hulh  few  miimtea 
Remaining  to  run  down ;  tiie  eaiids  are  epeni : 
For  bv  an  inward  messenger  I  fevl 
The  summuus  of  departure  shurt  and  certain. 

Col,  You  £eed  too  inuch  jour  utelancholy. 

Pirn.  Glories 

Of  human  greatness  are  hut  pleasing  dreams, 
And  shadows  soon  decajing.     On  the  stage 
Of  mj  mortality,  mj  jouth  hath  acted 
Some  scenes  of  vanity,  drawn  out  at  length 
By  varied  ])1ea8UFes,  sweetened  in  tlie  mixture, 
Uut  tragical  in  issue.     Beauty,  pomp, 
Wiih  every  aeusuality  our  giddiness 
Doth  £nune  an  idol,  are  unconstant  friends, 
When  any  troubled  passioQ  m&ke»  us  halt 
On  the  uiigtiarded  ca&tle  of  tiie  mind. 

Cal  To  what  end 
R«acb  all  these  moral  texts  ? 

Pw.  To  place  before  ye 

A  perfect  mirror,  wherein  you  may  see 
flow  weary  I  am  uf  a  lingering  life ; 
Who  count  the  best  a  misery. 

Cal.  Indeed 

_fou  have  no  littlp  anse ;  yet  none  so  great 
'At  to  distrust  a  remedy. 

Pm,  Thai  remedy 

itnst  b«  a  windmg-sheet !  a  fold  of  lend. 
And  some  untmd-on  comer  of  the  earth. — 
Xot  to  detain  your  expertation,  princess, 
I  liavo  an  hamble  suit. 

Cat.  Speiik :  and  enjoy  it. 

P*n.  Voucliaafe,  then.  u>  l>e  my  executrix. 
And  take  that  trouble  on  yon  to  djsjwjse 
Bock  I^facies  as  X  bequeath,  impartially; 
1  hjive  not  murh  to  gire :  the  pain8  are  easy. 
lleav'u  will  rewanl  your  piety,  and  thank  it 
When  I  am  dead ;  for  sure  I  must  not  live : 
I  hope  I  cannot." 

After  leaving  her  fame,  her  youth,  &c.  in  some  very 
pretty  but  fantastical  verses,  she  proceeds  — 
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"  Pen.  T  is  long  agone,  since  first  I  lost  my  heflit : 
Lour  have  1  liv'il  witbnut  il;  else  for  certain 
1  Bhuuld  have  given  tJuU  lou ;  But  instead 
Of  it,  to  great  Calanllia.  SparWs  heir. 
B/  service  bound,  and  by  atfection  vow'd. 
I  do  bequeath  in  holiest  rites  of  loye 
Mine  only  brother,  Ithoclea. 

Col.  What  say  St  thou  ? 

Pet%  I  must  leave  the  world 

To  revel  in  Klysinm  ;  and  't  is  just 
To  wish  my  brother  some  advoutuge  here ; 
Yet  by  my  best  hopes,  Ithoclos  is  iguoraut 
Of  this  pursuit. 

C\U.  Ton  liave  forgot,  Penthea, 

Huvr  tittll  I  have  a  father. 

Pen.  But  remember 

I  am  a  sistor.  though  to  me  this  brotlier 
Hath  heen,  you  kuow,  uukiud :  Oh.  most  unkind !" 

vol.  i,  aoi — aftSr 

There  are  passages  of  equal  power  and  beauty  in  the 
plays  called  ''  Love's  Saciifice,"  '*  The  Lover's  Melan- 
choly," and  in  "  Fancies  Chaste  and  Noble."  In  "  Perkin 
Warbeck,"  there  is  a  more  uniform  and  sustained  eleva- 
tion of  style.  But  \vc  pa;3s  all  those  over,  to  give  our 
readers  a  wowl  or  two  from  "  The  Witch  of  Edmonton," 
a  dnima  fouiidwl  »ipou  the  recent  execution  of  a  miser- 
able old  woman  for  that  fashionable  otfence;  and  in 
which  tlie  de\il,  in  the  sha])e  of  a  black  dog,  is  a  prin- 
cipal performer !  The  (freater  part  of  the  play,  in  which 
Ford  was  assisted  by  Dekkar  and  llowley,  is  of  coiu-se 
utterly  absuid  and  contemptible — tliougli  not  without  ita 
value  as  a  memorial  of  tl»e  strange  superstition  of  the 
age ;  but  it  contains  some  scenes  of  great  interest  and 
beauty,  though  wiitten  in  a  lower  and  more  familiar 
tone  than  most  of  those  we  have  already  exhibited.  As 
a  specimen  of  the  range  of  the  author's  talents,  we  shall 
present  our  readera  witli  one  of  these.  Frank  Thoraey 
Fiad  privately  married  a  woman  of  inferior  rank ;  and  is 
afterwards  strongly  urged  by  his  father,  and  his  owtx  in- 
clination, to  take  a  second  wife,  in  the  person  of  a  rich 
yeoman's  daughter  whoso  affections  were  fixed  uj>on  him. 
After  taking  this  mijustifiable  step,  he  is  naturally  trou- 
bled with  certain  in^vanl  compimctions,  wliich  manifest 
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theniselvei*  in  his  exterior,  and  excite  the  apprehensions 
of  his  innocent  bride.  It  is  her  dialogue  with  him  that 
we  are  now  to  extract;  and  we  think  the  picture  that 
ii  affords  of  unassuming  innocence  and  singleness  of 
heart,  is  drawn  with  great  truth,  and  even  elegance. 
She  begins  with  asking  him  why  he  changes  countenance 
so  suddenly.     He  answers — 

"WTio.  I?    For  noiLiiig. 

Sua.     Dear,  e&y  not  so :  a  spirit  of  your  L-oiistaucj 
Cumoi  eudure  tliis  change  for  iioUiIiig.     I've  obserr'd 
Strange  TarutLiung  iu  jou. 

Frank.  In  me  ? 

Sus.  In  you,  sir. 

Awake  you  Heem  to  dj-eam,  and  iii  your  sleep 
Y<iu  uLt^r  sudden  and  distracted  ftccents, 
Like  one  at  enmity  \mli  peace.     Dear  loving  husband, 
if  1  may  dare  to  challcnfjp  ahv  int»^reHt 
In  you.  give  me  thee  fully  I  you  may  tnidt 
My  brrm.<(i  as.  safely  aa  your  oim. 

Frank.  '       '  With  what? 

You  half  amaze  me ;  pr'ytiiee — 

Stu.  Come,  you  shall  not, 

lodetsl  you  shall  not  <>but  me  &om  partaking 
The  least  dislike  that  grieves  you,     1  m  all  yours. 

Frank.     And  I  all  thine. 

6'w*.  You  are  not :  if  you  keep 

The  least  grief  from  me :  but  I  kuow  tbo  cause  ; 
It  gmws  from  me. 

Frank.  From  you  ? 

tS'w,  From  some  distflsto 

In  me  or  my  hebft\imir :  you're  not  kind 
In  the  »-'oiic<^aIment.     'Las,  sir,  I  am  young, 
Silly  and  plain  ;  more  strange  to  those  cont«ntB 
A  nrife  fthniild  otTer.     t^ay  but  in  what  1  fail, 
111  study  satisfactjon. 

Frojik,  Come :  in  nothing. 

Suf.     I  know  I  do ;  knew  I  as  well  in  what, 
Yoa  should  not  long  be  sullen.     Pr'ythee,  love, 
If  I  have  been  immodest  or  too  bold. 
8i>eak*l  in  a  frown  ;  if  peevishly  too  nice, 
Sbew't  in  a  smile.     Thy  liking  is  a  glass 
By  wliich  I'll  habit  my  l>eha\iour 

Fftthk,  Wherefore 

Do9t  weep  now  ? 

Sms.  You,  sweet,  have  the  power 

To  make  me  passionate  as  an  April  day. 
Now  smile,  then  weep :  now  pale,  then  crimson  red. 
You  are  the  powerful  moon  of  my  blood's  sea, 
VOL.    U.  F 
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Tu  imike  it  ebb  or  flow  into  my  face. 
As  your  luoks  change. 

Frank.  Change  thy  conceit,  I  pr'ytbee 

Thoii'rt  «n  perfection :  Diana  herself 
Swcllg  in  ihj  tJiDugUi£  and  moderates  tby  beaa^. 
Wiiliiu  iliy  clcnr  oye  oniorons  Cupid  eits 
l^'euiheriiig  lave-shuTis,  uhoi>e  goldeu  heads  he  dips 
In  iliY  ohasto  UreaBL 

iSifs.     Cloiiiff,  conic. :  these  golden  stringB  offlatieiy 
ShaJl  not  lie  up  mj  speocli.  sir:  I  must  know 
The  grouud  of  your  disturbauco. 

Frank.  Tlien  look  h^re; 

For  here,  here  is  the  fen  in  which  lUia  hydra 
Of  discontent  grows  rank. 

Sui.  Heaven  shield  it!     Where? 

Fnittk.     In  mine  own  husoml  here  the  cause  has  root; 
The  iwisoned  leeches  twist  aliout  my  heurt, 
And  will,  1  hope,  confound  me, 

Sui,  You  speak  riddles." 

vol.  ii.  p.  437—440. 

The  uiiforhiuate  bigamist  afterwards  resolves  to  de- 
sert this  innocent  creature:  but,  in  the  act  of  their 
parting,  is  moved  by  the  de\Tl,  who  rubs  against  him  in 
t!ie  shajK-  of  a  dog!  to  murder  her.  We  are  tempted 
to  give  the  greater  jiart  of  this  scene,  just  to  show  how 
much  beauty  of  diction  and  natural  expression  of  cha- 
racter may  be  combinc<l  with  the  most  'revoltiiig  tmd 
degrading  absurdities.  The  imhappy  bridegroom  says — - 
"  Why  would  you  delay  ?  we  have  no  other  business 
Now,  hut  to  part. 

Sm.     And  wil)  not  that,  sweet-heart,  ask  a  long  time  ? 
Methinks  it  is  the  luu'desL  piece  of  work 
That  e'er  1  took  in  hand. 

Frank.  Fie,  f») !   why  look, 

I'll  make  it  plain  and  easy  to  you.      Farewell.  [Ki8S4a  htr. 

Sua.     Ah.  laa!  I'm  not  half  perfect  in  it  yet. 
I  must  have  it  tliua  read  a  hundred  times. 
Pmy  you  take  some  pains,  I  confess  my  dulness. 

Frank.     Come!  again  and  again,  farewell.      [Kme$  her.]      Yet 
wilt  reluni '? 
All  questions  of  my  joiiniey.  my  stay,  employment. 
And  rcvisitation,  fully  I  liave  answered  afl. 
There's  nothing  now  behind  but — 

Su*.  But  this  request^ 

Frank.     Wliat  ist ? 

Siu.    That  J  may  bring  you  thro'  one  paaturo  more, 
Up  to  you  knot  of  trees  :  amongst  those  shadows 
I '11  vanish  Tr^tm  you ;  they  sliall  teach  me  how. 
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Prank.  Whv.  'Lis  granted:  1*0018,  witlk  liieu. 

Su».  Naj,  not  tou  fu^i : 

Tliey  say,  slow  things  have  best  perfection  ; 
The  gentle  showV  wets  to  fertility. 
The  churlish  storm  makes  mischief  with  his  houuty. 

Fmrik,  Now.  yoiir  request 
Is  out :  yet  will  ymi  leiive  me  ? 

Siu.  What  ?  so  clmrlishly  ? 

You'll  make  me  stay  for  erer, 
llatJier  thaii  part  with  each  a  souud  friiEQ  you. 

Frank.  VNTiy.  you  almost  anger  me. — 'Pray  you  begon«. 
Ynu  have  no  company,  and  'tis  very  early ; 
Some  hurt  may  betide  you  homewards. 

Sua.  Tush !  I  fear  none  : 

To  leave  you  is  the  greatest  I  can  suffer. 

Frank.  So  !  I  shall  liave  more  trouble." 

Here  the  dog  rubs  against  him ;  and,  after  some  more 
talk,  he  stabs  her ! 

•'  Sm.  Wliy  theu  I  thank  you ; 

Vou  have  done  loviugly,  leaving  yourself. 
Tliat  you  would  thub  bestow  me  ou  another. 
•    Thou  art  my  husband,  Death!  I  embrace  thee 
With  all  the  love  I  have.     Forgot  the  atjiin 
Of  my  unwitting  sin  :  and  then  I  come 
A  crystal  virgin  to  ttee.     My  soul's  purity 
Shull,  with  bold  wings,  ascend  the  doors  of  mercy ; 
For  iunoconco  is  ever  her  compaaiou, 

Frank.  Not  yet  mortal  ?     I  would  not  linger  you, 
Or  leAv«  you  a  tongue  to  blab.  {Stab»  har  again. 

Sua.  Now  heaven  reward  you  ne'er  the  worse  for  me  ! 
1  did  not  think  that  death  had  been  so  sweet. 
Nor  I  so  apt  to  love  him.     1  could  ne'er  die  better. 
Had  I  ^lay'd  forty  years  for  preparation : 
For  Im  in  charity  witli  nil  the  world. 
Let  me  for  once  be  tliine  example,  heaven  ; 
Do  to  tiiis  man  as  I ;  forgive  him  freely. 
And  may  he  better  die.  and  sweeter  live.  [ZHea." 

vol.  ii.  p.  153 — i55. 
We  cannot  afford  any  more  space  for  Mr.  Ford;  and 
what  wv  have  said,  and  what  we  have  sho^\'n  of  Iiim, 
^ill  probably  be  thought  enough,  both  by  those  who  are 
(iisjwjod  to  scoff,  and  those  who  are  inclined  to  admire. 
It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  intimate,  that  a  thorough 
porusul  of  his  works  uill  afford  more  exercise  to  .the 
former  disposition  than  to  the  latter.  His  faiUts  are 
glaring  and  abmidant ;  but  we  have  not  thought  it  ne- 
ctary to  produce  any  specimens  of  them,  because  they 
^  ■       F  2 
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are  exactly  the  sort  of  fiiults  which  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  drama  of  that  age  reckons  upon  finding.  No- 
body doubts  of  the  existence  of  such  fiiults :  But  there 
are  many  who  doubt  of  the  existence  of  any  counter- 
balancing beauties ;  and  therefore  it  seemed  worth  while 
to  say  a  word  or  two  in  their  explanation/  There  is  a 
great  treasure  of  poetry,  we  think,  still  to  be  brought 
to  light  in  the  neglected  writers  of  the  age  to  which  this 
author  belongs ;  and  poetry  of  a  kind  which,  if  purified 
and  improved,  as  the  happier  specimens  show  that  it  is 
capable  of  being,  would  be  fer  more  delightM  to  the 
generahty  of  English  readers  than  any  other  species  of 
poetry.  We  shall  readily  be  excused,  for  our  tediousness 
by  those  who  are  of  this  opinion ;  and  should  not  have 
been  forgiven,  even  if  we  had  not  been  tedious,  by  those 
who  look  upon  it  as  a  heresy. 
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(August,  1817.) 

\Characterx    of  ShakenpeareH    Piays.     By    WiixUM    HAZUrt". 
8vo.  pp.  3i'J2.      L(>mlon:   18X7.* 

'This  is  not  a  book  of  black-letter  learning,  or  historical 
elucidation; — neither  is  it  a  metaphysical   dissertation, 

Lfidl  of   >\'ise  ptn-plexities  and  elaborate    reconcilements. 

1  It  is,  in  truth,  rutlier  <ui  encomium  on  Sliakespeare,  than 
a  commentary  or  critique  on  him — and  is  written,  more 
to  show  extniordinary  love,  than  extraordinarj'  know- 
ledge, of  his  productions.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  very 
pleasing  book — and,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  a  book  of 
very  considerable  originalit)*  and  genius.  The  autlior 
is  not  merely  an  admirer  of  our  great  dramatist,  but  an 

(Idolater  of  him  ;  and  openly  professes  his  idolatry,  \^^e 
have  ourselves  too  great  a  leaning  to  the  same  supersti- 
tion, to  blame  him  very  much  for  his  error:  and  though 

Ive  think,  of  course,  that  our  ow*n  admiiation  is,  on  the 

iTrhole,  more  discriminating  and  judicious,  there  are  not 

'many  jmints  on  which,  e8[)ecially  after  reading  his  elo- 
quent exposition  of  them,  we  should  be  much  inclined 
to  disagree  with  him. 

The  book,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  is  written 
less  to  tell  the  reader  what  Mr.  II.  knows  about  S]iake- 
fipeare  or  his  writings,  than  to  explain  to  them  what  he 
JeeU  about  them — and  why  he  feels  so — and  thinks  that 
all  who  profess  to  love  poetry  shoidd  feel  so  likewise. 

*   (t  roar   Ite    tliongbt    that   enough   had   been   snid   of  our  eaj-ly 
I  dmmiitista.  in  the  imtneiliAtely  preceding  article ;  and  it  protialdy  iv 
w».     Dui  I  could  not  resist  the  ceDiptJiticiii  of  thus  reiieffinff,  in  my 
own  name,  ihflt  vow  of  allcgiaiirti,  whii^li  I  liad  sn  ofien  tjikcii  anony- 
mously, to    the   only  true  and  lawful  King  of  our  Eufjlish  Pt^etiy! 
and  now  Teniure.  therefore,  fimdly  to  replace  ibia  slight  and  pf^risluihlB 
wreath  on  his  angnat  tmil  undeciiyhig  shriiif^:  with  no  further  a[iolog,ir 
LtliHi)  lliat  it  pre^iunies  to  direi't  ftlLeniioii  ImiI  to  our.  and  (iist^  as  I 
Itbiuk.  u  L'uXll)lHi'uli^ely  ncgloi'tcd,  ti»}H.-ct  of  bib  univt-rbul  genius. 
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What  we  chiefly  look  for  in  such  a  work,  accordingly,  is 
a  fine  sense  of  the  beauties  of  the  author,  and  an  elo- 
quent exposition  of  them  ;  and  all  this,  and  more,  we 
think,  may  he  foimd  iu  the  volume  before  us.  lliere  is 
nothing  niggardly  in  Mr.  11.  s  praises,  and  nothing  af- 
fected iu  his  raptiues.  Ue  seems  animated  throughout 
with  a  tiill  and  hearty  s}Tnpathy  with  the  delight  which 
Ids  author  shoidd  inspire,  mid  jwui's  himself  ghully  out 
in  explauutiou  of  it,  mtli  u  fluency  and  aixlour,  obviously 
much  more  akin  to  enthusiasm  than  aflectation.  He 
seems  pretty  generally,  indec<l,  in  a  state  of  happy  in- 
toxication—  and  has  borrowed  from  his  great  original, 
not  indeed  the  force  or  brilliancy  of  his  fancy,  but  soin{> 
thing  n(  its  pla\^\dness,  and  a  large  share  of  his  apparent 
joyousness  and  self-indidgeuec  in  its  exercise.  It  is  en- 
dently  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  be  fidly  possessed  with 
the  beauties  of  his  author,  and  to  follow  the  impiUse  of 
liis  unrestrained  eagerness  to  impress  them  ujwn  his 
readers. 

When  we  liavc  said  that  liis  obsen'ations  arc  generally 
riglit,  we  have  said,  in  substance,  that  they  are  not 
generally  original ;  for  the  beauties  of  Shakespeare  are 
not  of  so  dim  or  equivocal  a  nature  as  to  be  >"isiblc  only 
to  learned  eyes  — and  undoubtedly  his  finest  passages 
are  those  whicli  please  all  classes  of  readei-s,  and  are  ad- 
mired for  the  same  qualities  by  judges  from  evei*y  school 
of  criticism.  Even  with  regard  to  those  passages,  how- 
ever, a  skilful  commentator  will  find  something  worth 
hearing  to  tell.  Many  [>ersons  are  very  sensible  of  the 
eft'ect  of  fine  jioetry  on  their  feelings,  who  do  not  well 
know  how  to  refer  these  feelings  to  their  causes ;  and  it 
is  always  a  delightful  thing  to  be  made  to  see  clearly 
the  sources  from  which  our  delight  has  proceeded  —  and 
to  trace  back  tlic  mingled  sti'eam  that  has  flowed  upon 
our  hearts,  to  the  remoter  foiuitains  from  wliich  it  has 
been  gathered.  And  when  thin  is  done  Avith  warmth  as 
well  as  precision,  and  embodied  in  an  eloquent  descrip- 
tion of  the  beauty  wliich  is  explained,  it  forms  one  of 
the  most  atti-active.  and  not  the  least  instructive,  of 
literary'  exercises.       In  all  works  of  merit,  however,  and 
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'especially  in  all  works  of  original  geiiius,  there  are  a 

tliousand  retiring  and  less  obtrusive  graces,  which  escape 

hast>'  and  superficial  obson'cra,  and  only  give  out  their 

beauties  to  fond  and  jjakentcontemphttion; — a  thousand 

{slight  and  harmonising  touches,  tlte  merit  and  the  effect 

'  of  wliich  are  equally  imperceptible  to  vulgar  eyes ;  and 

a  thousand  indications  of  the  continual  presence  of  that 

oetical  spirit,  which  ran  only  be   recognised  by  tliose 

"^who  are  in  some  mt^a-sure  inuler  its  influence,  or  have 

prepared  theniRelves  t^i  receive  it,  by  worshipping  meekly 

at  the  fihriues  which  it  inliabits. 

In  the  exposition  of  these,  there  is  i-oom  enotigh  for 
originalit)-, —  and  more  room  than  Mr.  H.  has  yet  tilU^. 
In  many  points,  however,  he  has  acqidtted  himself  ex- 
cellently;—  partly  in  the  development  of  the  principal 
characters  with  wliich  Shakespeare  has  peopled  the  tan- 
kcies  of  all  English  readers  —  but  princi[)idl)',  we  think, 
'in  the  delicate  sensibihty  with  which  he  has  traced,  and 
ihe  natiual  elotiuence  with  \^'lueh  he  has  pointed  out  that 
ond  familiarity  with  beautifld  forms  and  images  —  that 
letcmal  recurrence  to  what  is  sweet  or  majestic  in  the 
f ftmple  aspects   of  nature  —  that  indestructible  love   of 
flowers  and  odom-s,  and  dews  and  clear  watei*s,  and  soft 
airs  and  sounds,  and   bright  skies,  and  woodlmid  soU- 
tudes,  and    moonlight  bowere,  which  are   the  Materiid 
elements  of  Poetry-  —  mid  that  fine  sense  of  their  undo- 
Ifioable  relation  to  mental  emotion,  which  is  its  iwsence 
I  and  vilifying  Soid  —  and  which,  in  the  midst  of  Shake- 
8i)eare's  most  busy  and  atrocious  st;cncs,  falls  like  gleams 

Icf  tmnshine  on  rocks  and  ruins  —  contntsting  with  all 
that  is  rugged  and  rcpvdsivc,  and  reminding  us  of  the 
existence  ot  purer  and  brighter  elemcuts !  —  which  he 
ALONE  has  poured  out  from  the  richness  of  his  own  mind, 
without  effort  or  restraint ;  and  contrived  to  intermingle 
with  the  play  of  aU  the  passions,  and  the  vulgiu'  course 
of  this  world's  afl*air8.  without  deserting  for  im  instmit 
tlic  proper  business  of  the  scene,  or  appearing  to  pause 
or  (hgress,  from  love  of  ornament  or  need  of  reposel — 
"1e  alone,  who,  when  the  object  requires  it,  is  always 
^ecu  and  worldly  aud  practical — and  who  yet,  without 
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changing  his  hand,  or  stopping  his  coiirse,  srattera 
arownd  him,  as  he  goes,  all  sounds  and  shapes  of  sweet- 
ness— and  t'nnjiires  up  landscapes  of  immortal  fi*agrance 
and  fircsliiicss,  jind  peoples  them  with  iSpirits  of  glorious 
aspert  and  attractive  grace  —  and  is  a  thousand  times 
more  full  of  fancy  and  imager}',  and  splendour,  than 
those  who,  in  pursuit  of  such  enchantments,  have  slunmk 
back  from  the  delineation  of  character  or  passion,  and 
declined  the  discussion  of  human  duties  and  cares.  More 
full  of  Avisdom  and  ridicule  and  sagacity,  than  all  the 
moralists  and  satirists  that  ever  existed — be  is  more  wild, 
airy,  and  inventive,  and  more  pathetic  and  fantastic, 
than  all  the  ])oets  of  all  regions  and  ages  of  the  world: 
—  and  has  all  tliose  elements  so  happily  mixed  up  in 
him,  and  btmrs  Iiis  liigb  faculties  so  temperately,  that 
the  most  severe  reader  cannot  complain  of  him  for  want 
of  strength  or  of  reason  —  nor  the  most  sensitive  for  de- 
fect of  ornament  or  ingcnuit)^  Eveiy  thing  in  him  is  in 
imracasured  abundance,  and  imequalled  perfection — but 
evei*)'  thing  so  balanced  and  kept  in  subordination,  as  not 
to  jostle  or  disturb  or  take  the  place  of  another.  The 
most  exquisite  i>oetical  conceptions,  images,  and  descrip- 
tions, are  given  with  sucli  brenty,  and  introduced  with 
such  skill,  as  merely  to  adorn,  without  loading  the  sense 
they  accomjjany.  Although  his  sails  are  purple  and  per- 
fumed, and  liis  pi*ow  of  beaten  gold,  tliey  waft  him  on 
luH  voyage,  not  less,  but  more  rapidly  and  directly  than 
if  they  Iiad  been  composed  of  baser  materials.  All  his 
excellences,  like  those  of  Nature  herself,  are  thrown  out 
together;  and  instead  of  intei-fering  with,  supjwrt  and 
recommend  each  otiier.  His  flowers  are  not  tied  up  in 
garlands,  nor  his  fruits  crushed  ijito  ba-skets — but  spring 
living  from  the  soil,  in  all  the  dew  and  freshness  of 
youth ;  while  the  graceful  foliage  in  which  they  lurk, 
and  the  ample  branches,  the  rough  and  vigorous  stem, 
and  tlie  wide-s[ireading  roots  on  which  they  depend,  are 
present  along  with  them,  and  share,  in  their  places,  the 
equal  care  of  their  Creator.  . 

What  other  poet  has  put  all  the  charm  of  a  Moonlight 
landscape  into  a  single  line  !  — and  that  by  an  image  so. 
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true  to  nature,  and  so  simple,  as  to  eccm  obvious  to  the 
most  common  obsenation i  — 

See  bon  the  Mounlight  sleeps  Ou  youder  Vwuik !  ** — 

&0  else  has  expressed,  m  three  lines,  all  that  is  pic- 
turesque and  lovely  in  a  Summer's  Dawn  t — first  setting 
before  our  eyes,  with  magical  precision,  the  visible  ap- 
pearances of  the  infant  light,  and  then,  by  one  grace- 
ful and  glorious  image,  pouring  on  our  souls  all  the 
freshness,  cheerfulness,  and  sublimit)-  of  returning  mom- 
ingi  — 

^H  •'  Sec,  love  I  what  envious  streaks 

^V  Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  jroudf^r  KbsI\ 

^H  Night's  cundles  *  ere  burnt  out,  —  aud  jocuud  Day 

^H  Stondb  tiyloti  on  thu  misLy  tuuuntuin  tops  I  " 

Where  shall  we  find  sweet  sounds  and  odours  so  luxu- 
riously blended  and  illusti-ated,  as  in  these  few  words  of 
^sweetness   and   melody,  where  tlie  author  says   of  soft 
Busic  — 

"  0  it  come  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  Bouth 
That  breathes  upon  n  bonk  of  violots, 
Stealing  and  giving  odour!  " 

is  still  finer,  we  think,  than  the  noble  speech  on 
Insic  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  only  to  be  com- 
ared  with  the  enchantments  of  ProRpero's  island  ;  wliere 
all  the  effects  of  s^veet  soimds  are  expressed   in  mira- 
culous numbers,  and  traced  in  their  operation  on  all  the 
gradations  of  being,  from  the  delicate  Ariel  to  the  brutish 

If  the  advocates  fur  the  grand  style  object  to  this  expression,  we 

^nut  stop  to  defend  it :  Hut,  to  us.  it  seems  equally  W«uUful,  as  it 

TiDus  and  uaiuxal,  lo  a  person  cuuiiug  out  of  a  lighted  chamber 

into  tlj4?  [lalo  dawn.     The  word  candle,  we  lidmit.  is  hiUilt  horaoly  in 

tufidem  langtifl^)?.  while  lamp  is  suflicicntly  dignilied  for  poetry       The 

nooD  luuigK  her  silver  lamp  on  high,   in  every  M-boolboy's  copy   of 

t*mM;  and  she  coiUd  not  be  called  the  euiidle  uf  heaven  without  moni- 

absanlity.      Such  arc  the  caprices  cf  uwigc.      Yet  we  like  the 

I  before  us  much  l>etter  as  it  is.  tlmn  if  tlie  candles  were  changed 

ops.     If  we  should  read,  '"  Tlic  lamps  of  heaven  are  quenched," 

'  wax  dim,"  it  appears   to  us  that  the  whole   charm   of  thu   ex- 

fretoioii  would  be  lost :  as  our  fancies  would  no  longer  be  recalled  to 

fKw  Iiri\^y  of  thai  dim-lighted  chamber  which  the  lovers  were  so  relwc- 

[imly  Iwviiig. 
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Caliban,  who,  8a\*age  as  he  is,  is  still  touched  with  those 
supenifitural  harmonies ;  and  thus  exhorts  his  less 
poetical  associates  — 

"  Be  not  ofniiJ,  tlie  isle  is  full  of  noises. 
Sounds,  and  svreei  aire,  Uiat  give  delight  aud  hurt  not. 
Sometimes  a  ihousand  twanging  ingtnnnttnts 
Will  hum  about  mine  oaxs,  and  Boraetimcs  Tuices, 
lliat  it  T  theu  had  waked  after  long  sleep, 
Would  make  m^  sleep  again." 

Obsene,  too,  that  this  and  the  other  poetical  speeches 
of  tliis  incarnate  demon,  arc  not  mei*e  ornaments  of  the 
poet's  fancy,  but  explain  his  cliaracter  and  describe  his 
situation  more  briefly  and  effectually,  than  any  other 
words  coxUd  have  done.  In  this  play,  indeed,  and  iu  the 
Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  all  Eden  is  unlocked  before 
us,  and  the  whole  treasury  of  natural  and  supernatural 
beauty  pourt^  out  profusely,  to  the  delight  of  all  our 
faculties.  We  dare  not  trust  omselvcs  with  quotations  ; 
but  we  refer  to  those  plays  generally  —  to  tlie  forest 
scenes  in  As  You  Like  It  —  the  nistic  parts  of  the 
Winter's  Tale  —  se\eral  entire  scenes  iu  Cjinbeliiie,  and 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet  —  and  nuuiy  passages  in  all  the 
otlier  plays  —  as  illustrating  tliis  love  of  nature  and 
natural  beauty  of  which  we  have  been  speaking — the 
power  it  had  over  the  poet,  and  the  poAver  it  imparted 
to  him.  Who  else  would  have  thought,  on  the  very 
threshold  of  treason  and  midnight  murder,  of  bringing 
in  so  sweet  aud  mral  an  image  as  this,  at  the  porttd  of 
that  blood-staiued  castle  of  Macbeth  ? 

*'  Tliis  guest  of  suniraer, 
The  temple-haunting  nmrllet,  does  approve 
By  hia  loTsd  masonn-  that  heaven's  breath 
Hinells  wooingly  here.     Xo  jutting  frieze, 
Butlress,  ni>r  ouigno  of  vtuiti^je,  hut  this  bird 
Has  made  hts  pendent  bed,  aud  procreant  cradle." 

Nor  is  this  brought  in  for  the  sake  of  an  elaborate  conT 
trast  between  the  peaceful  innocence  of  this  exterior, 
and  the  guilt  and  horrors  that  are  to  be  enacted  witliin. 
'Hiere  is  no  hint  of  any  such  suggestion  —  but  it  is  set 
dowTi  from  the  pure  \o\c  of  natm-e  and  reality  —  because 
tlie  kindled  mind  of  the  poet  brought  the  wliolc  scene 
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his  eyes,  and  he  pointed  all  that  he  saw  in  his 
aa.  The  same  taste  predominates  in  that  emphatic 
artatiou  to  evil,  where  Lady  Macbeth  says, 

"  Look  like  the  imioccnt  flower. 

But  Im)  the  serpen!  under  it." 

'  And  in  that  proud  boast  of  the  bloody  Richard  — 

"  But  I  was  bom  so  high : 
Our  aeiy  buildetli  in  tlic  cedar's  top, 
AiiJ  (lallie»^  with  cho  uitul.  iiiu)  MrumH  the  (lun  !  " 

The   same   splendour   of    natund    imager)',   brotight 
simply  and  directly  to  bear   upon  stem  and  repulsive 
ssious.  is  to  be  ibund  in  the  cynic  rebukes  of  AiK-mautus 
Tinion. 

"  Will  these  moist  tree* 
That  have  out-liv'd  tlie  eagle,  page  thy  heels, 
Aod  skip  when  thou  j>oint'Bt  out?  will  tho  cold  brook. 
Caiidicd  %ith  ice.  caudle  thj  morning  ttiBtfi 
To  cure  thiue  o'er-ulghi's  surfeit?  " 

No  one  bnt  Shakespeare  woidd  liave  thouglit  of  putting 
i  noble  picture  into  the  taunting  address  of  a  snappish 
ithrope  —  any  more   than    the   following   into   the 
mouth  of  a  mercenary'  murderer. 

'  Their  lips  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stulk. 
And  ill  their  summer  beotity  kissed  each  other!  " 

Or  this  delicious  description  of  concealed  lo\'c,  into  that 
of  a  regretful  and  moralizing  parent. 

"  But  he.  his  own  afl'cctions  Counsellor, 
Is  to  himself  so  secret  and  so  close, 
Am  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envtimti  worm 
Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  (o  tJie  air, 
Or  dedicate  his  beautj  to  the  sun." 

inrt  yet  all  these  are  so  far  from  being  imnatnral,  that 
they  are  no  sooner  put  where  they  are,  than  we  feel  at 
Jonce  tlieir  beauty  and  their  effect ;  and  acknowledge  our 
obligations  to  that  exuberant  genius  wliicli  nlone  could 
thus  throw  out  graces  and  attractions  where  there  seemed 
to  be  neither  room  nor  call  for  them.  In  the  same  spirit 
prodigalit)'  he  pntH  tliis  rapttirons  and  passionate  ex- 
iltation  of  the  beauty  of  Imogen,  into  the  moutli  of  one 
fho  is  not  e^en  a  lover. 
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—  "  It  iH  her  brefttiiiiiH  tliat 
PerfunipB  iJie  chamber  tlius !  the  dame  o'  ui'  t^cr 
Bows  uiwarda  her  I  aiid  would  uiuler-peep  her  lids 
To  see  th'  euelused  lighu.  now  cAnnpiod 
Under  the  windows,  whiU'  and  azure,  laced 
Witli  bhie  of  Heaven'*  own  tinct  I  —  on  her  left  breast 
A  mole  cluque-spotted,  like  Uie  criiusou  drops 
I'  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip !  " 

But  wc  must  break  at  once  away  from  these  manifold 
enchantments  —  antl  recollect  that  our  business  is  with 
Mr.  Hazlitt,  and  not  with  tlie  great  and  giiled  author 
on  whom  he  is  employed:  .-Vnd,  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
any  further  preface,  we  sliall  now  let  him  speak  a  little 
for  himself.  In  Ids  remarks  on  CyTiibeline,  which  is  the 
first  play  in  his  arrangement,  he  takes  occasion  to  make 
the  following  obsenations  on  the  female  characters  of 
liis  autlior. 

"  It  is  the  pet'uliar  choinictcnstic  of  Shakspeare's  huroines,  that  they 
seem  to  exist  only  iii  tlieir  attachmeut  lo  oihei-s.  Thej-  are  pure 
abstractiouB  uf  the  affections.  We  tliiuk  as  UtUe  of  their  persons  as 
they  do  themaelves;  becaii^t'  we  are  It-t  into  tlie  secrpls  of  their  hearts, 
which  are  more  important.  We  are  too  much  interested  ia  iheir 
aUkirs  to  stnp  la  look  at  their  fai;e:t,  except  by  htoalih  and  at  intervals. 
No  one  ever  hit  the  true  perfeciiuu  of  the  feiniile  character,  the  sense 
of  weakness  leaning  on  tuu  etreiigth  uf  its  alTections  for  support,  so 
well  afl  Shakespeare  —  no  one  ever  so  well  painted  natural  tenderness 
free  from  atTeotation  and  disf^uise  —  no  one  el&e  ever  so  well  showed 
how  delicacy  and  timidity,  when  driven  to  extremity,  grow  romautic 
and  extravagant :  For  the  romance  of  his  heroines  (iu  which  tJiey 
abound)  is  only  an  excess  of  the  babilual  prejudices  of  their  sex; 
scrupulous  of  being  false  to  their  vo\vs  or  tiuaut  to  their  aJlectious, 
and  tauf>ht  by  the  force  of  feeling  when  tfl  forego  Uie  forma  of  pro- 

f)riety  for  the  csueuce  of  it.  His  women  were  in  this  respect  exquisite 
ogicians ;  for  tttere  is  nothing  so  logical  as  passion.  Cibber,  in  speak> 
mg  of  the  early  Knglish  stage,  accounts  for  the  want  of  prominence 
and  theatrical  display  in  Shakespeare's  female  characters,  from  the 
circumstance,  that  wornoii  in  those  days  were  not  allowed  to  play  the 
parts  of  women,  wliich  made  it  necessaiy  to  keep  them  a  gooa  deal  iu 
the  back  ground.  Docs  not  this  state  of  manners  iUelf,  which  pre- 
vented their  exhibiting  themselves  in  public,  and  confined  ttiem  to  the 
relations  and  cluu-iiies  of  domestic  life,  attoid  a  truer  explanation  of 
the  matter?  His  women  arc  i^rtainly  ver^-  uuliko  stage-heroiues." — 
p  3.  4. 

His  remarks  on  Macbeth  are  of  a  liigher  and  Iwlder 
character.  .\ito  noticing  the  wavering  and  perplexity 
of  Macbeth's  resolution.  "  driven  on,  as  it  were,  bv  the 
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violence  of  his  Fate,  and  staggering  under  the  weight  of 

his  own  piirposes,*'  he  strikingly  observes, 

"  Thia  part  of  hia  cbararter  13  admirably'  set  off  by  beiug  brought 
iu  oonnectioii  with  thai  of  Lady  Manbelh,  whose  obdurat*  strviigtfa  of 

will  and  masculine  finimess  give  her  the  a'ieendancy  over  her  husband's 
faltering  Timp.  Sho  m  once  smzes  on  the  np|wirtimity  that  oflere  for 
tb(f  at-compli&hraent  of  their  wished-for  greatness ;  and  never  flinches 
&wn  htr  oV.ject  till  all  is  over.  The  magnitude  of  her  resolution 
iliDoxt  coven  the  magnitude  of  her  guilt.  She  is  a  great  liad  iromati, 
ffbom  we  hate,  but  whom  we  fear  more  than  we  hale.  She  does  not 
adie  our  loathing  and  abborrcnre  like  Elegan  and  Goneril.  She  is 
oolj  wicked  Ut  gain  a  great  end ;  and  is  perliapa  morc  distinguished  by 
ber  commanding  presence  of  mind,  and  inuxorablo  sclf-wiJl,  which  do 
noC  infJf r  her  to  lie  diverted  from  a  bad  purpose,  when  once  formed,  by 
vMk  and  womanly  regrets,  than  by  the  hardnesB  of  ber  heart  or  Wizit 
of  naturnl  aflV'ttionB." — p.  IH,  10. 

But  the  best  part  perhaps  of  this  critique,  is  the  com- 
parison of  the  Macbeth  with  the  Richard  of  the  same 
author. 

"  The  leading  features  in  tlie  chanu-ter  of  Macbeth  are  striking 
enough,  and  they  form  wltut  may  l>e  thought  at  first  only  a  bold,  rude, 
Gothic  outline.  By  comparing  it  with  other  charactors  of  the  same 
lothor  we  shall  perceire  the  absolute  truth  and  tdcntiti-  which  is  nl)- 
serred  in  the  midHt  of  the  g^ddy  whirl  and  rapid  career  of  events. 
Thus  be  is  as  distinct  a  being  from  Hiehani  HI.  as  it  is  iiossible  tci 
imagine,  though  these  two  characters  in  common  hands,  and  indeed 
in  the  hands  of  any  other  poet,  would  liave  been  a  repetition  of  the 
I  Hnie  general  idea,  nwre  or  less  extig^emied.  For  lioUi  are  tyrantit, 
L  aaneXB,  murderers. —  both  aspiring  and  ambitious,- — both  counigeouB, 
^^kvel.  treacherous.  But  Richard  is  cruel  from  nature  and  consdtu- 
^Him.  Macl>eth  becomes  so  from  accidenlal  circumstances.  Hichard 
^|k  firom  his  birth  deformed  in  body  and  mind,  and  iiatumlly  incapable 
^HhT  good.  Macbeth  is  full  of  '  the  milk  uf  human  kindness,'  ia  frank, 
ffOciable.  generous.  He  is  tempted  to  the  commission  of  guilt  by 
goldeo  oppurt  unities,  by  the  im^tigations  of  his  wife,  and  by  prophetic 
wamiligs.  '  Fate  and  metaphysical  aid'  conspire  against  his  virtue 
•od  hii  loyalty.  Richard  on  the  contraiy  nf^^ds  no  prompter;  but 
widM  through  a  series  of  crimes  to  tlie  height  of  his  ambition,  from 
tb«  ungDTemable  violence  of  his  tenijier  and  a  reckle^is  love  of  mischief. 
Ke  is  ue^er  gay  but  in  the  prospect  or  iu  the  success  of  his  villanies : 
Hacb«Lh  iii  full*  of  horror  at  the  thoughts  of  the  murder  of  Duncan, 
vfaicfa  he  ia  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  commit :  and  of  remorse 
liter  its  perpetration.  Richard  liaf^  no  mixture  of  cummnu  humanity 
ift  hat  oompoaition,  no  regard  to  kindred  or  pi>stcrity  —  he  owns  no  fel- 
Ufw^P  vitL  otlien;  he  is  '  hinibclf  alone.'  Mai-'bcLh  is  not  destitut« 
of  feeUngs  of  synipulhy,  is  accessible  to  pity,  is  even  made  in  some 
neaaure  the  dupe  of  his  uxoriousness ;  ranks  the  loss  of  friends,  of 
ihe  cordial   love  of  his  followers,  and  of  his  good  name,  among  the 
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causes  which  have  mada  Iiini  weary  of  life ;  and  regrets  that  he  has 
ever  seized  the  Crowu  by  ui^ust  means,  since  he  cannot  transmit  it  to 
hia  pnittHrit.;.  There  are  other  decisive  diflcreuces  inberont  in  the 
two  ehanicteni.  Richard  may  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  the  world,  u 
plotting  hardened  knave,  wholly  regardless  of  everything  but  his  own 
ends,  and  the  ineaus  to  secure  them  —  Not  so  Mttcbetli.  The  super- 
bUlimia  of  the  age,  the  rude  etate  of  society,  the  local  scenety  and  cus- 
toms, all  give  a  wilduess  and  imaginarj'  grandeur  to  his  character. 
From  the  strangencsis  nf  the  events  timt  surround  him,  he  is  full  of 
ftnmzemeut  a^id  fear:  and  stands  in  doubt  between  the  world  of  reality 
and  the  world  of  fiincy.  He  sees  sights  not  showii  to  mortal  eye,  and 
hears  unearthly  musie.  All  is  tumult  ajid  dworder  within  and  with- 
out his  mind ;  his  purposes  recoil  upon  himself,  are  broken  and  dis- 
jointed ;  he  Is  tbo  double  thrall  of  his  passions  and  his  destiny.  Richard 
is  not  a  character  either  of  imagination  or  pathos,  but  of  pure  self  will. 
There  is  no  conilict  of  opposite  feelings  in  his  breast.  In  the  busy 
torbuleuco  of  his  projects  he  never  loses  his  self-possession,  and  makes 
use  of  every  circumstance  that  happens  as  an  instrument  of  his  long- 
reaching  d^igiia.  In  his  la-st  extremity  we  regard  him  but  as  a  wild 
beast  taken  in  tlie  toils :  Rut  we  never  entirely  lose  our  concern  for 
Macbeth;  and  he  calls  back  all  our  sympathy  by  that  Ene  dose  of 
thoughtftil  melancholy. 

"  My  way  of  life 
la  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf; 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age. 
Ail  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends. 
I  must  not  look  to  have !  But  in  their  stead, 
Curses  not  loud  but  deep ;  mouth-honour,  breath, 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  and  dai-es  not  I "  — 

p.  26  —  30. 

In  troating  of  tlie  Julius  Ccesar,  Mr,  H.  extracts  the 
followinjT  short  scone,  and  i)raLses  it  so  higMy,  and,  in 
oxw  opitiion,  so  justly,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  extracting  it  too  —  together  ^vith  his  brief  com- 
mentary. 

"  Bnittix.  Thp  games  arc  done,  and  Cfcear  is  returning. 

Cumus.  As  they  pass  by,  pluck  Casca  by  the  sleeve, 
And  he  will,  after  his  sour  fashion,  tell  you 
Wliat  has  proceeded  worthy  note  to-day. 

Brutus.  I  wi!I  do  so;  but  look  you.  Cassius  — 
The  KiigiT  spot  doth  glow  on  Cwsar's  brow, 
And  all  tlie  rest  look  like  a  chiddflii  train. 
Calphurnin's  check  is  pale ;  and  Cioero 
Lot^s  with  such  ferret  and  such  fiery  eyes. 
As  we  have  seen  him  in  the  Capitol, 
Being  crowed  in  conference  by  some  senator. 
CmsiuB.  Casca  will  tell  us  what  tlie  matter  is. 

CffJtar.  Antoniufi 

Antony.  Ciesar? 
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Catar.  Lcl  me  have  men  aboul  me  tluit  ure  fat, 
Sleek-lieaded  men,  luid  suoli  as  sleop  a-nlghta : 
Youd  Cossiiis  has  a  leaii  aiid  liiiiigry  louk. 
He  Uiiukii  too  much :  such  men  are  rlaiigcroua. 

Antony.  Fear  him  not,  CitSfU',  ho's  not  Jaiigorous ; 
Hf  u  u  noble  Roiuad,  and  well  given. 

CfFMf.  Would  he  were  faiwr !    Bui  1  fear  him  not  : 
Vi'l  if  my  tuune  were  liable  u*  fear, 
I  du  not  know  tlio  man  I  should  avoid 
So  Mon  OS  that  s^mre  Cuiisiuti.     Uu  reads  much ; 
lie  !•)  a  greut  obeer^er;  and  bo  looks 
Quite  Uiruugb  the  deedd  of  mou.     He  loves  no  pla^rs. 

IAii  thiui  doBt,  Aiitony ;  he  hears  no  musio  : 
Seldom  bn  smiles,  and  tainilcs  in  such  a  sort, 
Aa  if  be  muck'd  himself,  aud  itcom'il  his  spirit. 
That  could  be  movM  to  smile  at  an^  thing. 
Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease 
Wlul-^t  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves ; 
And  tltcn?forc  are  they  very  danserous. 
I  mtbcr  tell  thee  what  la  to  lie  fear'd 
Than  what  I  fear ;  fur  always  I  am  Caesar. 
Come  on  my  right  baud,  for  this  ear  is  deat 
And  tell  me  truly  vhaX  tbou  think'st  of  him." 
"  We  know  hardly  any  passage  more  expressive  of  the  genius  of 
Shike«peane  than  this,      it  i.t  as  if  he  had  been  actually  present,  had 
kiunm  the  diflfereut  chiuiteters  and  what  they  thought  of  one  another, 
lod  had  taken  down  wtiat  he  heard  and  saw,  their  looks,  words,  and 
jfiRtarw,  Just  Bfl  they  liappeued." — p.  30,  37. 

We  may  add  the  followng  as  a  specimen  of  the  moral 
[  and  political  reflections  which  this  author  has  intennixed 
^nittt  his  criticismB. 

^^L*'  ShHke5pi;ure  has  in  tins  play  and  elsewhere  shown  the  ciame  peuc- 
^^■An  into  (M-ditical  character  and  the  springs  of  public  events  aa  into 
^^SBs  of  eTerj'-day  life.  For  instance,  the  whole  design  to  liberate 
their  country  feils  from  tlie  generoits  temjier  and  overweening  conii- 
dnce  of  brutus  in  the  goodness  of  their  cause  and  the  assistance  of 
othora.  ITins  it  haa  always  been.  Those  who  mean  well  tliemselves 
lAonk  well  of  oihera,  and  (all  a  prey  to  their  securitr.  The  friends  of 
libor^  trust  to  the  profeseioiu*  of  otliers,  becnnse  tlioy  arc  themselves 
lno?re,  and  endeavour  to  Bccure  tlie  public  good  with  the  least  pos- 
i1>le  hurt  to  its  enemies,  who  have  no  regard  to  any  thing  but  their 
vn  oiipriDcipIcd  ends,  and  stick  at  nothing  to  accomplish  them. 
^OaniuB  was  better  cut  out  for  a  uoiiijpirator.  His  heart  pnjmptcd  his 
biad.  His  babitiiiU  jealousy  made  him  fear  the  wor»t  that  might 
faippeo.  and  his  irritability  of  tcniper  added  to  his  inveteracy  of  pur* 
.  and  sharpened  his  puirinti.'im-  The  mixed  nature  of  bin  motives 
e  liim  fitter  to  contend  with  bed  men.  The  vices  are  never  bo 
•tU  employed  as  in  combating  one  another.      Tyranny  and  servility 
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are  to  be  dcull  with  after  their  owi  fashion ;  otherwise,  they  will  Iriumph 
over  those  who  Gpiirc  them,  aiiil  finally  pronounce  their  funeral  pane- 
gyric, as  Antony  did  tliat  of  Brutus. 

"  All  the  conspirators,  aavo  only  he, 

Did  iliBt  i]iey  did  iu  cuvy  of  great  Ccetuur: 

He  only  in  u  general  honest  ubought 

Of  conunMii  good  to  all,  mado  one  of  them." — p.  38,  39. 

The  same  strain  is  resumed  in  his  remai'ks  on  Corio- 
lanus. 

"  S]iake)>pearc  seems  to  have  hod  a  leaning  to  the  arbitraiy  side 
of  the  queiJtion ;  perhaps  from  some  feeling  uf  c-outeitipt  fur  Uis  uwn 
ori^n ;  ai)d  to  have  spart^d  no  occasion  of  baiting  the  rabble.  What 
he  says  of  them  is  very  true  :  what  he  suys  uf  their  betters  iit  also 
very  true;  lint  he  dwells  less  u]>on  it.  —  The  caiisc  of  the  people  is 
indeed  but  little  calculated  as  a  subject  for  poetiy ;  it  admits  of  rhe- 
toric, which  goPH  into  argument  and  explanatinn,  but  it  presents  no 
immediiLte  or  distinct  iniaf^es  to  the  mind.  The  imagiuution  i»  au 
exaggerating  and  exclusive  faculty.  The  understanding  is  a  dividing 
lunl  inea.'iuniig  fiu^iilly.  The  one  in  an  ftristnx'Atical,  the  other  a  re- 
publican faculty.  The  principle  uf  poetn*  is  a  very  aiiti-Ie veiling 
principle.  It  aims  at  effect  and  exists  hy  mntrast.  It  is  every  thing 
by  excess.  It  puLs  the  individual  fur  ihfl  species,  the  one  above  the 
infinite  many,  might  before  right.  A  lion  hunting  a  flock  of  sheep 
is  a  more  poetical  object  than  they :  and  we  even  take  port  with  the 
lordly  beast,  because  our  vanity  or  some  other  feeling  makes  us  dis* 
sposed  to  place  ourselves  in  tho  situation  of  the  strongest  party.  There 
is  nothing  hcroical  in  a  multitude  of  miserable  rogues  not  wishing  to 
be  slarved,  or  complaining  that  they  are  likely  to  bo  so :  but  when  a 
single  man  comes  forward  to  brave  their  cries  and  to  moke  them  submit 
to  tlio  last  indignities,  from  mere  pride  and  self-will,  our  admiration 
of  his  prowess  is  immediati'ly  converted  into  contempt  for  tlieir  pusil- 
lanimity. Wo  had  rather,  in  short,  be  tlie  oppressor  than  tlie  oppressed. 
The  love  of  power  iu  ourselves  and  Urn  admiratinn  of  it  in  otliere  are 
both  natural  to  moji :  Hut  the  one  makes  him  a  tyrant,  the  other  a 
slave."  —  p.  fiO — 1i. 

There  are  many  excellent  remarks,  and  several  fine 
quotations,  in  the  discussions  on  Troilus  and  Cressida. 
As  this  is  no  longer  an  acted  play,  we  renture  to  give 
one  extract,  with  Mr.  H.'s  short  observations,  which 
perfectly  express  our  opinion  of  its  merits. 

"  It  c-annot  be  said  of  Shakespeare,  as  was  said  of  8f«nie  one,  that  be 
was  'without  o'erflowing  full.'  He  was  full  even  to  oer6owing.  He 
gave  heaped  measure,  nnining  over.  Tliis  was  his  greatest  fault.  He 
was  only  in  danger  of  '  losing  distinction  iu  his  thoughts'  (to  borrow 
hia  own  expression) 

"  As  doth  a  battle  when  they  charge  on  heaps 
The  enemy  (lying  " 
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posstge.  the  speech  ot  Ulysses  to  Achilles,  diow- 
^bim  the  Uiunkle$3  nature  of  p()pularity,  which  has  a  etill  greater 
%tk  of  Uiorsl  ubserralion  and  ricUne-sd  of  lUuslralion  Uiun  tlio 
fcnner." 

"  Clifws.  Time  hnth,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  hack. 

WhtTfin  he  pata  alma  fur  Otiivion : 

A  i^rimt-hizetl  monster  dfittgnilitudea; 
I  L  ^<  acraps  am  goo<l  detils  past; 

Wlii>:h  art>  (tovutireil  lu  fust  a«  Utcy  aro  madn, 

Forgot  as  soon  a^  done :  PiTseT'rauce,  clear  my  lord. 

KecfM  Honour  hright :  to  A/itv  dtinv,  is  to  hang 

^juitu  out  <jf  CiHhton,  like  a  ruHty  mail 

lu  uiunumt-'utal  mocker)-.     Take  tlio  instiuit  way ; 

For  Hoiuiur  travels  in  a  strait  8o  nairow. 

That  oiitf  hut  goes  abreast :  keep  then  tlie  path. 

For  Eniiilutiori  hatli  li  thou-Wiid  mnn. 

That  out*  hy  one  piiniue  ;  if  yuu  give  way, 

Or  heilg**  aside  fiiim  the  direct  forth-right. 

Like  to  an  enlcn'd  tido  they  all  ni»li  by, 

And  leave  yon  hindmost : 

Or.  Uke  a  gallant  horse  falln  in  first  rank, 

i>'er-ran  and  trampled  on  :  then  what  do  tliey  in  present, 

Tho'  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o'erlop  youn  : 

For  Timo  id  like  a  Guhionabli?  hodt, 

That  slightly  shakes  his  |Hirtiiig  guest  by  tb'  baud, 

Aud  with  bis  arms  outstretch  d  as  he  would  fly, 

OnujMi  in  the  comer:  thus  Welcome  ever  smiles, 

And  Farciwell  goe-s  out  sighing.     O.  let  not  virtue  Reek 

KHmuneration  for  the  thing  it  was ;  For  beauty,  wit. 

High  hirtii,  rigour  of  Imnc,  desert  in  service, 

LoTi>.  fririndship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 

'I'n  cnrious  aud  ciilunmiatiug  time : 

(->ne  touch  of  nature  makea  the  whole  world  kin. 

That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-born  gauds, 

Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past." 

'  The  tlirong  of  images  in  the  above  lines  Is  prodigious  ;  and  though 
ometimes  jostle  against  one  another,  they  e»erywhere  raise  and 
'<m  the  feeling,  which  is  metaphysically  true  and  profound."  — 
Ife— 87, 

ThL*  Chapter  ends  with  an  m^enious  pavalell  between 
the  genius  of  Chaucer  aud  that  of  Shakespeare,  which 
We  have  not  room  to  insert. 


The  following  obsenations  on  Hamlet  are  very  cha- 
nicteristic  of  Mr.  II.'s  manner  of  writing  in  the  work 
now  before  us;  in  which  he  continually  appears  acute, 
dpsultorj,  and  capricious  —  with  great  occasional  felicity 
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of  conception  and  expression  —  firequcnt  rasliness  and 
carelessness  —  constant  wjinntli  of  admiration  for  his 
author  —  and  some  fits  of  extravagance  and  folly,  into 
wliich  he  seems  to  be  hurried,  either  by  the  hasty  kind- 
ling of  his  zeal  as  he  proceeds,  or  by  a  selfwilled  deter- 
mination not  to  be  bidked  or  l>affled  in  any  thing  he  has 
taken  it  into  his  licad  he  should  say. 

*'  ITamlet  U  a  Dame :  his  speoclies  anJ  sityiugs  but.  Uie  iJIe  coinage 
of  the  poei'a  brain.  Bui  are  ihcy  not  real?  They  are  as  real  as  our 
owti  tlKiughtB.  Their  reality  is  iu  the  i-eader's  mind.  It  is  we  who 
are  Hamlet.  This  filay  has  a  prophetic  truth,  vhich  is  above  that  of 
hiHUtry.  Whoever  Ims  iK^como  thoughtful  aud  melancholy  through  his 
owM  mishaps  or  tliose  of  others ;  vfboever  has  borne  about  iiilh  him 
the  clouiteil  brow  of  rejection,  uid  thought  himself  '  too  much  i'  ih' 
sun ;'  whoever  has  seen  llie  golden  lamp  of  day  dimmed  by  enxious 
nuBts  rising  in  hts  o^ii  breast,  and  could  fiml  in  the  world  before 
him  only  a  dull  blank,  with  nothing  left  remarkable  in  it ;  whoever  hu 
known  '  tlie  pangs  of  despised  love,  iho  insolence  of  offirc.  or  thfl 
spurns  which  patient  merit  of  the  unwoitliy  takes ;'  ho  who  has  felt 
lus  mind  sink  wiibiii  him,  and  sadness  cliug  to  his  heurt  like  a  ma* 
lady ;  who  has  had  his  hopes  blighted  and  his  youth  staggered  by  the 
appuritiouR  of  uuiuigc  things ;  who  cannut  be  well  at  ea^e,  while  be 
sees  evil  hoToriog  near  him  like  a  spectre :  whose  powers  of  action 
liave  b<:-en  eaten  up  by  thought;  he  to  whom  the  umverse  seems  in- 
finite, and  himself  nothing :  whose  biuoruess  of  soul  makes  him  care- 
less of  cousecpieiiees,  and  who  giies  to  a  play,  as  his  besf^  resource  to 
shovL'  nfT.  lo  a  second  remove,  the  evils  of  life,  by  a  mock-reprMBZl^ 
ation  of  them This  is  iho  true  Hamlet. 

"  We  hiive  been  so  used  to  this  tiiagedy,  that  we  hardly  know  how 
to  crilifise  it,  any  more  than  we  shuuld  know  how  to  describe  our  own 
faces.  Hul  we  must  make  such  observulions  us  we  can.  It  is  tlie 
one  of  Slmkefepeiire's  plays  that  we  thitih  of  oflenesi  because  it  abounds 
moAl  in  striking  reflectiuiis  on  liuiuaii  life,  iiud  hdcitii^iu  tlm  distresses 
of  Hamlet  are  trniiafenvd,  hy  the  tunL  of  his  mind,  to  the  general 
account  of  humanity.  VtOialever  happens  to  him,  we  apply  to  our- 
selves ;  because  ho  applies  it  so  himself  as  a  means  of  general  reason- 
ing. He  is  a  great  moralizcr,  and  what  makes  him  worth  attending 
to  is,  that  he  moralizes  on  his  own  feeliiiigs  and  experience.  Ue  is 
not  a  common-place  pedsnt.  If  Lair  shows  the  greatest  depth  of 
passion,  Haulet  in  the  most  remarkable  fur  the  iogeuuity,  originality, 
and  mmtudied  development  of  eharucler.  There  Is  no  atlempl  to 
force  an  interest;  every  thing  is  left  for  time  and  circumstances  to 
unfold.  The  attention  is  excited  without  eiTort :  Oio  iuridcnta  succeed 
eoL-h  other  as  mattere  of  course :  the  characters  tliink.  and  speak,  and 
act.  just  as  they  might  do  if  left  entirely  to  themselves.  Tbore  is  nd 
set  purpose,  no  strainuig  at  a  point.  The  observations  are  suggested 
by  the  passing  scene  —  the  gu»ts  of  pussion  come  and  go  lilce  sounds 
of  muuc  borne  on  the  wind.      The  whole  play  is  an  exact  traii&cri|>t  of 
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■fw  might  be  euppoeed  Co  Imve  taken  place  at  the  court  of  Deimutrk, 

'  ibe  reuot«  periotl  of  time   furJ  upon,  liefore  tJit*  modern  refine- 

■Knts  in  morals  and  manners  were  hoard  of.      It  would  have  beeu 

iBtenetiug  enough  to  have  been  admittod  oa  a  by -stanJcr  in  such  a 

me,  at  such  a  time,  to  have  heard  anil  seen  sumetliing  of  what  van 

fPOg  on.      But  here  we  are  more  than  spectators.      Wo  hove  not  only 

'(be  ootward  pagaftDts  and  the  signs  of  grieC'  bnt  *  we  have   that 

mifaiii  which  piuKos  show.'     We  read  the  thoughts  of  the  hnart,  ws 

aU^  ttie  pttssiutb)  Hving  a»  i-hey  rise,      Other  dramatic  writers  give  us 

irry  fine  versious  ajid  pamphrases  of  nature ;  hut  Shakespeare,  toge- 

witb  his  own  comment,  gives  uh  the  original  text,  that  we  may 

_  for  oarselveu.    This  is  a  great  advantage. 

•"Thf  character  of  Haiolel  It  il.solf  a  pure  effusion  of  genius.     It  is 

it  a  chanh-ter  marked  by  strength  of  will,  or  oven  of  passion,  but  by 

of  thought  and  sentiment.       Hamlet  is  on  little  of  the  hero 

nm  well  bo ;  hut  he  is  a  young  and  princely  novice,  full  of 

-!U  and  (|uick  seufiibilily.  —  tiie  sport  of  oiaHimstanees. 

iih  fortune,  and  refiuing  on  his  own  feelings ;  and  foreed 

itn  fh«  Datiiml  bios  of  his  disposition  by  the  straugeuesa  of  his  situ- 

ua"  —  p.  104—107. 

Hw  account  of  the  Tempest  is  all  pleasingly  written, 
eqjtfcially  his  remarks  on  Caliban  ;  but  we  ratlier  give 
readers  his  speculations  on  Bottom  and   his   asso- 
:e». 


Hottoni  ilie  Weaver  is  a  cluirai-tpr  tliat  lias  not  had  justice  done 
He  U  the  most  romantic  of  meohanios  :    Ho  follows  a  sedentary 
■nd   he  is  acrordingly  represented   as  conceited,  serious,  and 
^fiuitutioi].       lie  is  ready  to  undertake  any  thing  and  every  thing,  as 
if  it  ms  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  the  motion  of  his  loom  and 

»iAutt(e.  He  is  for  ploying  the  tyrant,  the  lover,  the  lady,  the  lion. 
*  He  will  roir  that  it  shall  do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear  him :' 
■a)  this  being  objected  to  m  iinpnfpor,  he  still  lias  a  resource  in  liis 
pod  opinion  uf  himself,  and  *  will  roitr  yon  au  'twere  any  nigbtin- 
pAt.'  .Snug  the  .loinor  is  tlie  moral  man  of  the  piece,  who  proceeds 
\if  nmboiremerit  and  discretion  in  all  tilings.  Ynu  Kee  liim  with  his 
rale  and  rompoBses  in  his  hand.  '  Have  you  the  lion's  pari,  written  ? 
Pnr  Ton,  if  it  be,  give  it  me,  for  I  am  slow  of  study.'  — '  You  may  do 
it  CTtetnjwTP,'  Bays  Quinw,  •  for  it  is  nothing  but  roaring.'  Sturve- 
lfl||T  tlie  Tailor  keeps  the  peace,  and  objects  to  the  lion  and  the  drawn 
««<nL  *  1  believe  we  must  leave  tlia  kjlling  out  when  ail's  done.' 
Sttrreling.  however,  does  not  start  the  objections  himself,  but  seconds 
•  tbem  when  made  by  others,  as  if  he  had  not  spirit  to  express  his  fears 
ot  encouragement.  It  is  too  much  to  suppose  all  this  iuienlional : 
3t  wry  luckily  fallw  out  so."—  p.  1 26,  127. 

Mr.  H-  admu-es  Romeo  and  Juliet  rather  too  much  — 
^h   hi.s  encoiniuni  on  it  is  about  the  most  eloquent 
of  his  performance :    But  we  really  cannot   sym- 
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84  HAiLnr**  shakespbabe  —  falstafp. 

patluse  nith  all  the  conceits  and  puerilities  that  occur 
in  tliis  play;  for  instance,  this  exhortation  to  Night, 
which  Mr.  II.  has  extracted  for  praise  I  — 

"  Gire  me  my  Romeo  — imJ  when  he  shall  die, 
Take  him.  and  cut  him  out  to  liiUe  stjurs. 
And  he  will  make  ihe  fitce  of  heaven  so  tiue. 
That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  Xigbt,"  Ac 

We  agree,  however,  with  less  reservation,  in  his  rajv 
turous  encomium  on  Leiir — but  can  afford  no  extracts, 
The  following  speciJalion  on  the  character  of  Fidstaff 
is  a  striking,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  favourable  sixjcimen 
of  our  author 's  maimer. 

"  Wit  is  often  a  meagre  Bul>9litule  for  pleasnniMe  wnsaticm;  ni 
cfTusion  of  spleen  and  i>elly  sjiite  ai  the  comforts  of  others,  from  feel- 
ing none  in  ittf^^lf.  FaJstafTa  wit  is  an  emanation  of  a  tine  constitu- 
tion ;  an  oxulwrance  of  good-hnmnur  mid  good-nature ;  an  overflim- 
hi^  lif  his  Invo  of  laughter,  and  g<iod-fellowiihip ;  a  giving  vent  to  hs 
heort'a  eftsc  and  over-conlentmont  witli  himself  and  others.  He  would 
not  he  in  chnractor  if  he  were  not  so  fat  ns  he  is ;  for  there  is  tha 
greatest  keeping  in  the  boundless  luxuiy  of  bis  imagination  and  the 
parnpered  self-iiwiulgence  of  liis  physical  appetites.  He  manure^  and 
nourishes  his  mind  with  jests,  as  he  does  his  body  with  sack  and  sngar. 
He  eiirves  out  hia  jokes,  as  he  wotild  a  tap<m.  or  a  haunch  of  reoisoa, 
where  tjiere  is  cut  and  rotnr  mjnin ;  and  lavishly  \yo\iTi  out  upon  Umoi 
the  oil  ■.■f  ^]itdiie9-s.  Hi^  tongue  drops  fatiie^,  and  in  the  cbamlm 
of  \\\>i  hmiri  *  it  snows  of  mnnt  and  drink."  Ho  kwjis  up  perpetual  , 
holiday  and  opmi  house,  mid  we  live  witj^i  him  In  a  roimd  of  iOTitar 
lions  to  a  rump  and  dozen.  —  Yet  we  arc  not  left  to  Rupjtose  that  be 
was  a  more  sensualist.  All  Ihiti  is  as  ranrh  in  inmginutiou  as  iu  reality, 
HJa  Bousufllity  does  not  engross  and  siupify  his  other  facnltiaa,  bat 
'asoends  rae  into  the  bruin,  clears  away  all  tlio  dull,  crude  vapours 
tliat  environ  iU  nnd  makes  it  full  of  nimhle  liery.  and  delectahle 
shapes.'  His  imsgination  keeps  up  the  ball  long  after  his  senses  hate 
done  with  it.  He  yeems  to  have  even  a  greater  enjoyment  of  tbe 
freedom  from  restruint.  of  good  cheer,  of  his  ease,  of  his  vanity,  in 
the  ideal  and  exaggerated  descnptions  whioh  he  gives  of  them,  than 
in  (act.  He  never  fuil^  to  enrich  lii.H  di^wourac  witli  allusions  to  eat- 
ing and  drinking:  hut  we  never  see  him  at  table.  He  carries  his  own 
larder  about  with  him,  and  be  is  himself  'a  tun  of  a  man.'  His  pulling 
out  the  bottle  in  tlie  field  of  battle  js  a  joke  to  show  his  contempt  for 
fflorj'  aenimfiauied  with  danger,  his  systematic  ttdhercuce  to  his  Epi- 
(-orwm  pfiilnsophy  in  the  most  tr\*ing  circurastaiiccs.  Again,  such  is 
hw  diilibomte  exaggeration  of  his  own  vices,  that  it  does  ngt  seem 
quite  certain  whether  the  account  of  his  hostess's  bill,  found  in  his 
pfjckft,  with  such  an  out  of-the-wny  charge  for  capons  and  sack  with 
unly  one  ha]f-|ieDny- worth  of  breail,  was  not  put  Uiere  by  himwlf,  ita 
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■  trick  to  humoar  the  jest  apou  tm  fiivouhto  propensities,  and  u  a 

coRScioua  cancatare  of  liimselt 

"  The  s«:ret  of  Falsuiif 's  wit  is  for  the  most  fjart  a  ninsterlj  pre- 
xmce  of  mind,  an  absMilula  self-pos^ussion,  which  uothing  can  disturb. 
Uis  repartees  are  involuutory  eaggestiona  of  bis  self-love;  instinctive 
evasions  of  ever^  thing  that  llireAtens  to  interrupt  tlie  career  of  his 
triumphant  JoUity  uid  scIfcomplAcency.  His  rcrjr  size  floats  him  out 
%/(  oil  liis  difficulties  iu  a  sea  of  rich  conceits:  and  he  turns  round  on 
the  pivi>t  of  his  convenience,  with  eveir  oceaaion  and  at  a  moment's 
varaiiig.  His  natural  repugnance  to  every  unpleasant  thought  or 
ejicomwime.  of  itself  makes  light  of  otgections,  and  provokes  the  most 
ettrava^Tant  and  licentious  answers  in  his  own  justification.  His  in- 
differenL-e  to  truth  puts  no  check  upon  his  iuveution ;  and  the  more 
ttDpmhaMe  and  unexpected  his  contrivances  ore,  the  more  happily 
duv^  He  MKm  to  l>e  delivered  of  them,  the  anticipation  of  their  eti'cct 
actii^  $a  %  stinmlu»  to  the  gaiety  of  his  fancy.  The  success  of  one 
AdventarDae  eally  gives  him  spirits  to  undertake  another;  he  deals  al> 
tjs  in  nmnd  numbers,  and  liis  cxiigge radons  and  extnises  are  *  open, 
lpai*le,  ronnatroiis  as  die  father  that  hcgcts  them.'" — p.  1^0 —  102. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  make  an  end  of  this.     We  are 
t  in  tlic  humour  to  discuss  points  of  leaniin|^  with 
author ;  and  our  readers  now  sec  well  eTioiigh  \^hat 
of  book  he  ha-s  written.    AVe  shall  conclude  with  liia 
.•marks  on  Shakespeare's  style  of  Comedy,  ijitroduced 
the  account  of  the  Twelfth  Night. 
^This  i-*  justly  considered  a-i  one  of  (be  miwl  delightful  of  Shake- 
's c*rmed)*i«.    It  is  full  of  sweetrie^js  and  pleasantry.    It  is  perhaps 
.'imtured  for  comedy.      It  Ims  little  satire,  and  no  spleen.      U 
im»  at  the  ludicrous  rather  than  the  ridiculous.      It  makes  us  laugli  at 
follies  of  mankind ;  not  despise  them,  and  still  less  btiar  any  ill-wilj 
vards  tbem.     Slmkespearo's  comic  genius  resembles  the  bee  rather  in 
pover  of  extracting  sweets  from  weeds  or  poisons,  than  in  leaving 
•ting  behind  it.      fie  gives  the  most  amusing  exaggeration  of  the 
Tiiiltng  foibles  of  his  characters,  but  in  a  way  that  tJmy  tliemselves, 
ttemi  uf  being  otTendcd  al,  wuuld  tilmust  join  in  t«  humour:  he  nitliur 
ives  op|HirUinities  for  them  to  show  tlieniselves  otV  in  the  happiest 
I,  than  rend*  rs  them  contemptible  in  the  j»erveree  (^onstruciion  of 
wit  or  midice  of  others. 
*■  Tlinre  is  a  crrtain  stage  of  society,  in  which  people,  become  eon- 
tooua  of  their  peculiarities  and  absurdities,  afTect  to  disguise  what  ttiey 
tic,  and  ±>et  op  pretentions  to  what  they  are  not.      This  gives  rise  to  a 
corresponding  style  of  ccmcdy,  the  object  of  which  is  to  detect  the 
dieiettues  of  selflo^e,  and  to  make  reprisals  on  these  preposterous  as- 
su&ptions  of  vanity,  by  marking  th«  contrast  between  the  real  and  tlie 
T««ted  character  as  severely  as  possible,  and  denying  to  those,  who 
Crtild  impose  on  us  for  what  they  are  not,  even  the  merit  wluch  ihey 
10-      This  is  Uie  comedy  of  artiiiciul  life,  of  wit  uud  satire,  such  as 
Oh  •««  it  in   Congreve,  Wycbyrley,  Vanl)nigh,  Ac.      Hut  there  is  a 
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(Febkuaby  1822.) 

1  SmdanapahiJi^  a  Tragedy.  Thr  Two  Foscari,  a  Trapedg.  Cain, 
9  MyKtcry,  Bv  Lord  Bvbon.  8vo.  pp.  440.  Murray. 
Lc.udoD:    1 822.* 

It  must  be  a  mure  cUfficult  thing  to  write  a  good  play  — 
or  even  a  good  dranmtic  poem  —  than  we  Imd  iina^iied, 
Not  tiiat  we  should,  a  priori,  have  imagined  it  tu  Imj 
sexy  en.sy:    But  it   is  imiHissihle  not  to  he   Ktnuk  with 
the  fact,  that,   in   comparatively  rude   times,  when   the 
resources  of  the  art  liad  been  less  carefidly  considered, 
and  Poetry  certainly  had  not  collected  uU  her  materials, 
success  seems  to  have  been  more  frequently^  and  far 
more  easily  obtained.     From  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's 
ij^  till  tlic  end  of  James's,  the  drama  formed  by  far 
e  most  brilliant  and  bcantifid  part  of  our  poetr)-, — 
A  indeed  of  our  literature  in  gcneraL      From  that 
[period  to  the  RcAolution,  it  lost  a  jiart  of  its  splendour 
d  originality;  but  still  continued  to  occupy  the  most 
inspiciious  and  considerable  place  in  our  litenu-y  annals. 
'or  the  last  centun*,  it  has  been  qnite  othenvise.     Our 
try  has  ceased  almost  enrircly  to  be  thamatic;  and, 
iough  men  of  great  name  and  great  talent  have  occa^ 
Rionally  adventured  into  this  once  fertile  iield,  they  have 
reaped   iiu   laurels,  and   lef\   no   troj>hie.s    beliind   them. 
The  genius  of  Uryden  ajiiiears  nowhere  to  so  httle  ad- 

•vaidaye  as  in  his  tnige<Kes;  and  the  contrast  is  truly 
humiliating  when,  in  a  presumptuous  attempt  to  heighten 
the  colouring,  or  enrich  the  aimpUcit)"  of  Shakespeare, 
he  bedaubs  with  obscenity,  or  dcfonne  with  rant,  the 
genuine  passion  and  profligacy  of  Antony  and  C'teopatra 
—or  intrudes  on  the  enchanted  solitude  of  Prospero 

^  I  lave  tbouglil  it  best  to  put  all  ray  Dramatical  criliciitios  in  one 
:  ami.  therefnre,  I  Uikc  the  tragedies  of  Lord  Byron  in  this  plare 
I  spun  from  his  other  poctn'. 
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and  his  daughter,  with  tlie  tones  of  worldly  ffalliuiti 
or  the  caricatures  of  affected  simplicity.  Otway,  wil 
the  sweet  and  mellow  diction  of  the  fonner  a^e,  hi 
none  of  its  force,  variety,  or  invention.  Its  decayi 
fires  burst  forth  in  some  strong  and  irregular  flashes, 
the  disorderly  scenes  of  l>ee;  and  sunk  at  last  in 
ashes,  and  scarcely  glowing  embers,  of  Rowe. 

Since  his  time  —  till  verj'  lately  ■ —  the  school  of  our 
ancient  dramatists  has  been  deserted :  and  we  can 
scarcely  say  that  any  new  one  has  been  establi.shed* 
Instead  of  the  irregular  and  comprehensive  plot  —  the 
rich  discursive  dialogue  —  the  rambliiigs  of  fancy  —  tlie 
magic  creations  of  poetr)'  —  the  rapid  succession  of  in- 
cidents and  characters  —  the  soft,  flexible,  and  ever- 
varying  diction  —  and  the  flowing,  continuous,  and  easy 
versification,  which  characteiised  those  masters  of  the 
golden  time,  wc  have  had  tame,  formal,  elaborate,  and 
stately  compositions  —  meagre  stories  —  few  personages 
—  characters  decorous  and  consistent,  but  without 
nature  or  spiiit  —  a  guarded,  timid,  classical  diction  — 
ingenious  and  methodical  disquisitions  —  turgid  or  sen- 
tentious declamations — ^and  a  solemn  and  monotonous 
strain  of  versification.  Nor  can  this  be  ascribed,  even 
plausibly,  to  any  decay  of  genius  among  us ;  for  (he 
most  remakable  failures  have  fallen  on  the  highest 
talents.  We  have,  already  hinted  at  the  miscarriages  of 
Dryden.  The  exquisite  taste  ajid  fine  obser\ation  of 
Adflison,  producwi  only  the  solemn  mawkishness  of  Cato. 
The  beautifid  fancy,  the  gorgeous  diction,  and  generous 
affections  of  Thomson,  were  cliiJIed  and  withered  as  soon 
as  he  touched  the  verge  of  the  Drama ;  where  hiH  name 
is  associated  with  a  mass  of  verbose  puerilit\'.  wliich  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  could  ever  have  ])rocee<led  from  the 
author  of  the  Seasons  and  the  C'aatle  of  Indolence,  Even 
the  mighty  intellect,  the  eloquent  moi-ality,  and  lofiy  st)*le 
of  Johnson,  which  gave  too  tragic  and  magnificent  a 
tone  to  Ids  ordinary  writing,  failed  idtogether  to  su].'port 
him  in  liis  attempt  to  write  actutd  titigedy ;  and  Irene 
is  not  only  unworthy  of  the  imitator  of  Juvenal  and  tlie 
author  of  Rasselas  and  the  Lives  of  the  I'oets,  but  is 
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&b$olii1ely,  and  in  itsolf,  nothing  better  than  a  tissue  of 
I  WMjwfflc  and  imiminis-sioncd  declamations.  We  have 
imnnt  the  most  ct'lebrated  names  in  our  literature,  smce 
the  decline  of  the  drama,  ahnost  to  our  own  days ;  and 
if  they  have  neither  lent  any  new  honours  to  the  stage, 
nor  borrowed  any  fiom  it,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that 
tlioee  who  ad>  entured  with  weaker  powers  had  no  better 
frmme.  The  Mourning  Bride  of  (*on^^ve,  the  Re- 
tcn^i-  of  Young,  and  the  Douglas  of  Home  [we  cannot 
add  the  Mysterious  Mother  of  Walpole  —  even  to  please 
Ijtml  Byrou],  arc  ahnost  the  only  tragedifs  of  the  last 
diat  are  familiar  to  the  pres<'nt;  and  tlicy  are  e\i- 
iy  the  works  of  a  frehler  and  more  efteminate  ge- 
tion  —  indiratiiig,  as  mudi  by  their  exaggerations 
br  their  timidity,  their  own  consciousness  of  inferioiity 
to  their  great  predecessors  —  whom  they  affected,  how- 
Tcr,  not  to  imitate,  but  to  supplant. 
But  the  native  taste  of  oiu"  people  was  not  thus  to  be 
and  pei*verted ;  and  when  the  wits  of  Qui'en 
e'»  time  had  lost  the  authority  of  hxing  authors,  it 
MMSted  itself  by  a  fond  rccmTonce  to  its  original  stand- 
anfat  and  a  resolute  neglect  of  the  more  regidiu-  and 
elabonte  dramas  by  wliich  tliey  had  been  succwded. 
Sfaakevpeare,  whom  it  had  long  been  the  fashion  to  decry 
and  even  ridicule,  as  the  poet  of  a  rude  and  barbarous 
age •,  was  reinstated  in  his  old  supremacy:  and  when 
\  k'gitinuite  progeny  covdd  no  longer  be  found  at  home, 
( spurious  i-ssue  were  hailed  with  rapture  from  foreign 

'*  It  is  not  A  Ittde  remarknbln  to  Bnd  siicli  a  man  as  Goldumitfa 

[  tn  lluA  pitiful  sneer.     In  his  Vicar  of  WakofiuM,  liti  eonsttuilljr 

uti  hia  fomoua  Xown  Imlies,  Mi&s  Caroline  Amelia  Wilelnuiia 

_      and  tlio  olher,  us  diseourauig  about  "  higli  life.  Shaiu$ptart, 

•kj  the  mubi'.'al  gladses ! " — And,  in  a  mom  serious  pussage.  h«  in- 

bathicas  A  plaver  as  iistoiiibtmig   Uie  Vicar,  by  iciforunug  him  that 

"Ihyden  oiui  Uowo's  manner  were  ()uit*>  out  of  fashinn — our  UisltJ 

h*  guoc  Lark  n  whole  ceiiiury  ;  Fletcher,  Ben  Johnson,  and,  above  all, 

^fU^  uf  Sftaluajieare,  are  ibe  onlj  tiling!^  that,  go  down."     "  Huwl" 

W^Ji  the  Vu»r,  "ifi  it  posaible  that  the  present  age  can  bo  pleased 

■^*uh  that  antiquated  diaUct,   that  obxoUU  humour,  and   those  oter- 

fharyni  cUnracUrf  which  abound  in  the  works  you   mention  J*"     No 

F*riU!r  iif  name,  who  wtui  uoL  aiming  at  a  paradox,  would  venture  to 

|M  ^ita  Dow. 
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countries,  and  invited  and  welcomed  with  the  most  eager 
enthusiasm  on  their  arri\:aL  The  German  imitations, 
of  Jk-liiller  and  Kotzebue,  caricatured  ajid  dL«itorted  as 
they  were  by  the  aberrations  of  a  vulgar  aoid  vitiated 
tnsie,  hud  still  so  much  of  the  rncineat  tand  rigour  of  the 
old  Englii^h  drama^  from  which  they  were  avowedly 
derived,  that  they  instantly  became  more  popular  in 
England  than  any  thing  that  her  own  artists  had  f^ 
cently  produced:  and  sened  still  more  effcctuallv  to 
recall  our  aflbctions  to  their  native  and  legitimate  nileit. 
Then  followe<l  republications  of  Massinger,  and  Heaa- 
mont  and  Fletcher,  and  Ford,  and  their  contetnponiries 
—  and  a  host  of  new  tragedies,  all  written  in  avowed 
and  elaborate  imitation  of  the  ancient  modeLs,  "Miss 
Baillie,  we  rather  think,  had  the  merit  of  leading  tlie 
way  in  this  return  to  oiu*  old  allegiance  —  and  then  came 
a  volume  of  plays  by  Mr.  C'henevix,  and  a  succession  of 
Hingle  plays,  all  of  considerable  merit,  from  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge, Mr.  Maturin,  Mr.  Wilson,  >rr.  Barry  Cornwall 
and  Mr.  Milnian,  'Ilic  first  and  the  last  of  these  iiamea 
are  the  most  likely  to  be  remembered ;  but  none  of  them, 
we  fear,  will  ever  be  ranked  ^vith  the  older  worthies ;  nor 
is  it  conceivable  that  any  age  should  ever  class  them 
together. 

We  do  not  mean,  however,  altogether  to  deny,  that 
there  may  be  some  illusion,  in  our  habitual  feelings,  aa 
to  the  merits  of  the  great  originals  —  consecrated  as  tticy 
are,  in  our  imaginations,  by  early  admiration,  and  as- 
Hociated,  as  all  their  peculiarities,  and  the  mere  accidento 
and  oddities  of  tlieir  diction  now  ai*e,  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  their  intrinsic  excellences.  It  is  o\ving  to  this, 
wr  siii)]«isc,  tliat  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  ask  our- 
selves, 8tea<hly,  and  without  an  inward  startling  and 
feeling  of  alarm,  what  reception  one  of  SIiiikesj>eare's 
irregular  plays — the  Tem]>est  for  example,  or  the  Mid- 
simimer  Night's  Dream  —  would  be  likely  to  meet  with, 
if  it  were  now  to  appear  for  the  fii-st  time,  \\ithout  name, 
notice  or  pi-eparalion?  Nor  can  we  pursue  the  liazardous 
suppo^tipn  through  all  the  possibilities  to  which  it  in- 
vites us,  witliout  something  like  a  sense  of  imjiiety  and 
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profiination.      Yet,  tliough  some  littli-  sai)erstition  may 
mingle  witli  our  faith,  wi-  must  still  bdirve  it  to  Ik*  the 
tn*e  one.     'I'hoiij^h  tinu'  may  have  hallowed  maiiy  things 
that  were  nt  first  but  common,  and  accidental  associa- 
tioHs  imparted  a  charm  to  much  that  was  in  itself  in- 
(UfftTt-nt,  wc  cannot  but  believe  that  there  was  an  original 
sanctity,  which  time  only  matured  and  extended  —  and 
«n  inhen-nt  charm  from  wluch  the  association  derived 
«U  it*  power.      And  when  we  look  candidly  and  calmly 
to  the  works  of  our  early  dramatists,  it  is  impossible,  we 
tiiink.  to  di'*pute,  that  after  criticism  has  done  its  worst 
on  them  —  after  all  deductions  for  imjiossible  plots  and 
fantastical  characters,  unaccountable   forma   of  si)et'ch, 
ami  occasional  extravagance,  indelicacy,  and  horrors  — 
there  is  a  facility  and  riciiness  about  them,  botli  of  thought 
and  of  diction  —  a  force  of  invention,  and  a  depth  of  sa- 
gacity—  an  originality  of  conception,  and  a  play  of  fancy 
^nakedness  and  energy  of  piission,  and,  above  all,  a 
isues^  of  inuigcry,  and  a  swc*etness  and  flexibility 
Teree,  which  is  altogether  umivalled,  in  earher  or  in 
Wcr  times;  —  and  places  tliem,  in  our  estimation,  in  the 
'vry   highest    and    foremost    place    among    ancient   or 
nKKleni  poets. 
It  is  in  these  particulars  that  the  inferiority  of  their 
It  imitators  is  most  api»arent  —  in  the  want  of  ease 
and  variety — originality  and  gi*ace.      There  is,  in  all 
ftthcir  attemjits,  whatever  may  be  their  other  merits  or 
ilecrts,  an  air  of  anxiety  imd  labour  —  and  indications, 
by  fiir  too  visible,  at  once  of  timidity  and  ambition.    Tliis 
uay  arise,  in  pai*t.  from  the  fact  of  their  being,  too  ol>- 
Iviouidy  and  conseiously,  imitators.      They  do  not  aspire 
I  much  to  rival  the  genius  of  tlieir  originals,  as  to  copy 
'  their  m;uiner.      'Ihcy  do  not  wnite  as  the}/  woidd  have 
wntten  in  the  present  day,  but  as  they  imagine  they 
'  themselves  would  have  written  two  hundred  years  ago. 
I  TUcy  revive  the  antique  phra.seology,  repeat  the  vener- 
able OHtlis,  and  emidate  the  quaint  familiarities  of  that 
da&sical  period  —  and  wonder  that  they  are  not  mistaken 
fiir  new  incarnations  of  its  departed  ]x>ets!    One  great 
•HUM'  why  they  are  not,  is,  that  they  speak  an  unnatural 
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dialect,  and  arc  constrained  by  a  masquerade  habit;  in 
neither  of  which  it  is  possible  to  display  that  freedom, 
and  those  delicate  traita  of  character,  which  arc  the 
of  the  drama,  and  were  among  the  chief  merits  of 
who  once  exalted  it  so  highly.  Another  bad  effect 
imitation,  and  especially  of  the  imitation  of  unequal  \aA 
irregular  models  in  a  critical  ago,  is,  that  nothing  u 
thought  fit  to  be  copied  but  the  exquisite  and  fehiniug 
passages;  —  from  which  it  resiJts,  in  the^r*/  place,  that 
all  our  rivalry  is  resened  for  occasions  in  which  its 
success  is  most  hopeless ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  tiat 
instances,  even  of  oct;asional  success,  want  their  proper 
grace  and  effect,  by  being  dcprivwl  of  the  relief,  shading, 
and  preparation,  which  they  wouhl  nntundly  have  re- 
ceived in  a  less  ftisticUnus  coinpositinn ;  tuid,  instead  of 
the  warm  and  native  and  ever-varjiug  graces  of  a  spoiw 
taneous  effusion,  the  work  acquires  the  false  and  feeUe 
biiUiancy  of  a  ]nize  essay  in  a  foreign  tongue  —  a  collect 
tion  of  splendid  patches  of  different  texttire  and  pattem. 
At  the  bottom  of  all  this  —  and  perhaj>s  as  its  moat 
efficient  cause  —  there  hirks,  we  susjiect,  an  unreasonable 
and  undue  dread  of  criticism;  —  not  the  deliberate  and 
indulgent  criticism  which  a?e  exercise,  mther  for  the 
encouragement  of  talent  than  its  warning  —  but  tlie 
vigilant  and  paltrj-  derision  wliich  is  peq>etually  stirring 
in  idle  societies,  and  but  too  continually  present  to 
the  spirits  of  all  who  aspire  to  their  notice.  There  is 
notliing  so  certain,  we  take  it,  as  that  those  who  are  the 
most  alert  in  discovering  the  faults  of  a  work  of  genius, 
are  the  least  touched  with  it-s  beauties.  Those  who 
admire  and  enjoy  fine  poetrj-,  in  short,  arc  quite  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  persons  from  those  who  find  out  its  flaws 
and  defects — who  arc  shar])  at  detectiug  a  plagiarism  or 
a  grammatical  inaccui'acy,  and  laudably  mdustrious  in 
bringing  to  light  an  obscure  passage  —  sneering  at  an 
exaggerated  one  —  or  wondering  at  the  meaning  of  some 
piece  of  excessi\e  simplicity.  It  is  in  vain  to  exj»ect  the 
praises  of  such  people;  for  they  never  praise;- — audit 
is  tmly  very  little  worth  while  to  disarm  their  censure. 
It  is  oidy  the  praises  of  the  real  lovers  of  i>oetry  tlial 
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O'er  give  it  true  fame  or  popularity — and  these  arc  little 
affected  by  the  cavils  of  the  fastidious.  Yet  the  genius 
of  most  modem  writers  seems  to  be  rebuked  under  that 
of  those  pragmatical  and  insigiiifieant  tensors.  They  are 
80  much  a&aid  of  faiUts,  that  they  will  scarcely  venture 
uj)on  beaxities ;  and  seem  more  anxious  in  general  to  be 
sofe^  than  original.  They  dare  not  indulge  in  a  tiorid 
and  magnificent  way  of  wi-iting,  for  fear  of  being  charged 
with  bouibast  by  the  cold-bkwded  aiul  jnuliguaiit.  They 
mu-st  not  be  tfiider,  h'st  tlu^y  shuuld  be  laughed  at  for 
puling  and  whining ;  nor  discui-sive  nor  fanciful  like 
their  great  prcdcressors,  inider  pain  of  bi-iiig  ht'hi  out 
to  derision,  as  ingenious  grntleinen  who  havi?  dreamed 
that  the  g(xis  have  made  them  poetical ! 

Thus,  the  dread  of  ridicide,  whith  they  have  ever 
before  their  eyes,  represses  tdl  the  emotions,  on  the 
expression  of  which  their  success  entirely  depends ;  and 
in  order  to  escape  the  blame  of  those  to  whom  they  can 
give  no  pleasure,  and  through  whom  they  can  gain  no 
fame,  they  throw  away  their  best  chance  of  pleasing  those 
wlio  are  capable  of  relishing  their  excellences,  and  on 
whase  adjiiiration  alone  their  reputation  must  at  all 
events  be  founded.  Inhere  is  a  great  want  of  mag- 
nanimit)',  we  thiiik,  as  well  as  of  wisdom,  in  this  sen- 
Jiti^■eness  to  blame;  and  we  ai'e  convinced  that  no 
■todem  author  will  ever  write  with  the  grace  and  vigour 
of  the  older  ones,  who  does  not  write  with  some  portion 
of  their  fearlessness  and  ijulifference  to  censure.  Cou- 
ra^By  in  short,  is  at  least  as  necessary  as  genius  to  the 
success  nf  a  work  of  imagination  ;  sinre,  witlioiit  this, 
it  is  iin|)nssible  to  atUiin  that  freedom  and  sclf-poss^'ssion, 
without  which  no  talents  can  ever  have  fair  play,  and, 
fiir  less,  that  inward  confidence  and  exaltation  of  sspirit 
which  must  accompany  all  the  higher  acts  of  the  xmder- 
standing.  The  earUer  \vriter8  had  probably  less  occasion 
for  courage  to  seciu^  them  these  advantages ;  as  the 
public  was  far  less  critical  in  tlieir  day,  and  much  more 
prone  to  admiration  than  to  derision:  But  we  can  still 
n  their  writings  the  indications  both  of  a  proud 
Dusciousness  of  tlieir  own  powei-s  and  privileges,  and  of 
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a  brave  contempt  for  the  cavils  to  which  they  might 
Expose  themselves.  In  oui*  own  times,  we  know  but 
one  writer  wlio  is  emancipated  from  tliis  slavish  awe  of 
vulvar  detraction  —  this  ]K'tty  timidity  about  being  de- 
tected in  blunders  and  faults ;  and  that  is  the  illustrious 
author  of  Waverley,  and  the  other  novels  that  have  made 
an  era  in  our  literature  as  remarkable,  and  as  likely 
to  be  remembered,  as  any  which  can  yet  be  traced  in  i^ 
history.  We  shall  laot  now  say  how  larg<?  a  portion  of 
his  success  we  ascribe  to  this  intrepid  ti'mper  of  his 
genius;  but  we  are  confident  that  no  person  can  read 
any  one  of  his  wtiuderful  W(»rks,  without  feelinfy  that 
their  author  was  utterly  careless  of  the  reproach  of  small 
imperfections ;  disdained  the  inglorious  labour  of  per- 
petual correctness,  and  has  consequenthf  impaa-ted  to  his 
productions  that  spirit  and  ease  and  variety,  which  r©» 
minds  us  of  better  times,  and  f^ves  lustre  and  effect  to 
those  rich  and  rcs])lcndent  jjassagea  to  which  it  left  him 
free  to  asph'e. 

Lord  Byron,  in  some  respects,  may  appear  not  to  have 
been  wanting?  in  intrepidity.  He  has  not  certainly  been 
very  tractable  to  adWce,  nor  very  patient  of  blame. 
But  this,  in  him,  we  feai',  is  not  superiority  to  censure, 
but  avei*sion  to  it;  and,  instead  of  proving  that  he  is 
indifferent  to  detraction,  shoAvs  only,  that  the  dread  sind 
dislike  of  it  opei'ate  mth  more  than  common  force  on 
his  mind.  A  critic,  whose  object  was  to  give  pain,  woidd 
desire  uo  better  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  his  inflictions, 
than  tlie  bitter  scorn  aud  fierce  defiance  with  which  they 
are  encnuuten;d  ;  and  the  more  veliemently  the  noble 
author  pratests  that  lie  despises  the  reproaches  that 
have  been  bestowed  on  him,  the  more  certain  it  is  tliat 
he  suffers  fi"om  their  severity,  and  would  be  glad  to 
escajM?,  if  he  cannot  overbear,  them.  But  however  tins 
may  be,  we  think  it  is  certain  that  his  late  dinmatic 
efforts  have  not  been  made  carelessly,  or  Avithout  anxiety. 
To  ua,  at  least,  they  seem  very  clabomtc  and  hai*d- 
wrought  compositions;  and  this  indeed  we  take  to  be 
their  leading  cliaracteristic,  and  the  key  to  most  of  their 
peculiarities. 
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Considered  bs  Poems,  we  confess  tbey  apjjear  to  us  to 
her  hea\y,  verbose,  and  iii*»legant  —  defiiient  in  the 
and  eueri^y  >vtucli  belongs  to  the  otlier  «Tiliiigs 
'tfcf  noble  author  —  and  slill  more  in  tlie  rirbnoss  of 
cry.  the  ori^iniiHty  of  th(>ufj;lit.  imd  the  sweetness  of 
icatiou  for  whicli  he  used  to  be  distinguished.  They 
ifor  the  most  {>ai't  solemti.  prolix,  and  ostentatious  — 
hcnetl  out  by  large  preparations  for  catastrophes 
never  arrive,  and  tantalizing  us  with  ahght  spe- 
iiena  and  glimpses  of  a  higher  interest,  scattered 
Miily  up  and  down  many  wear)'  pages  of  declaniatiou. 
long  vdth  the  concenti^ated  pathos  and  homestruck 
sentimenia  of  hia  former  poetrj*,  the  noble  author  seonis 
5,  we  cannot  imagine  why,  to  have  discarded  the 
pin'UYl  and  melodious  vcrsitication  in  whidi  tliey  were 
iboditHi,  and  to  have  formed  to  himself  a  measure 
fcually  remote  from  the  spring  and  \'igour  of  liis  former 
apositions,  and  from  the  softness  and  flexibility  of  the 
aodent  masters  of  the  drama.  ITiere  are  some  sweet 
lines,  and  many  of  great  weight  and  energy- :  but  the 
march  of  the  verse  is  cumbrous  and  luunusical. 
linps  do  not  vibrate  like  polished  lances,  at  once 
oQg  and  light,  in  the  hands  of  his  persons,  but  are 
Rclded  like  clumsy  batons  in  a  bloodless  affray.  Instead 
the  gractciul  familiarity  and  idiomatical  melodies  of 
hakespeare,  they  arc  apt,  too,  to  fall  into  climisy  ])ro8e, 
.  their  approaclies  to  the  easy  and  colkxpiial  style ;  and, 
in  the  loftier  passages,  art*  occasionally  deformed  by  low 
BDd  common  images,  that  harmonize  but  ill  with  the 
aeral  solemnity  of  the  diction. 

As  Plays,  we  are  afrjiid  we  must  also  say  that  the 

before  us  are  wanting  in  interest,  character,  and 

I :  —  at  least  we  must  say  tliis  of  tlic  thiec  last  of 

lliem — for    there    is    interest    in    Sardaiiapaliis  —  and 

[beauties  besides,  that  make  us  blind  to  its  other  defects, 

iThcre  is,  however,  tlu-oughput.  a  want  of  dramatic  effect 

[and  variety;  and  we  sixspect  there  is  something  in  the 

chamcter  or  habit  of  Ixird  B\-ron's  genius  which  will 

render  this  imattainable.      lie  has  too  httle  sjTiipathy 

with  tlie  ordinar)'  feelings  and  frailties  of  hiunanity,  to 
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succeed  well  in  their  representation  — "  His  soul  is  like 
a  star,  and  dwells  apart."     It  does  not  ''  hold  the  mirror 
up  to  nature,"nor  catch  the  hues  of  surrouniUug  objecU; 
but,  like  a  kiiidletl  furnace,  throws  out  its  intense  glare 
and   gloomy  <;randeur   on   the   narrow  scene  which  it 
irradiates.     lie  has  given  us,  in  his  other  works,  sow 
glorious  pictures  of  nature  —  some   magnificent   ^t'fle^ 
tions,  and  some  inimitable  delineations  of  eharueter :  But 
the  same  feelings  previul  in  them  aU ;  ;md  his  portniu 
in  particuliir,  though  a  little  varied  in  the  drapery  and 
attitude,  seem  all  copied  from  the  same  original     Ws 
Clulde  Harold,  his  Giaoiu-,  Conrad,  Lara,  Manfre<l,  C-ain, 
and  Lucifer  —  are  all  one  individual.    There  is  tlie  same 
vaniish   of  voluptuousness   on    the  surface  —  the  same 
canker  of  misanthropy  at  the  core,  of  all  he  touches. 
He  cannot  dniw  the  changes  of  many-coloiued  life,  nor 
transport  himself  into  the  condition  of  the  uiiinitcly  <!*■ 
versified  characters  by  whom  a  stage  should  be  i)eopled. 
The  very  intensity  of  his  feelings  —  the  loftiness  of  his 
view — the  pxide  of  his  nature  or  his  genius — withhold 
him  from  this  identification ;  so  that  in  pei-sonating  tlie 
heroes  of  the  scene,  he  docs  little  but  repeat  himself    It 
woidd  be  better  for  liim,  we  think,  if  it  were  otherwise^ 
We  are  sure  it  would  be  better  for  liis  readers.      lie 
would  get  more  fame,  and  things  of  far  more  worth  than 
fame,  if  he  woidd  condescend  to  a  more  extended  and 
cordial   sympathy   \>'ith    liis    fellow-creatures;    and  we 
sliould   have   more   variety  of  fine   poetr)',  and,  at  all 
events,  better  tragedies.     We  have  no  business  to  read 
him  a  homily  on  the  sinfulness  of  pride  and  iincharity; 
hut  wc  have  a  right  to  say,  that  it  argues  a  poorness  of 
genius  to  keep  always  to  the  same  topics  and  persons; 
and  tliat  the  world  will  weary  at  last  of  the  most  cnex- 
getic  pictures  of  misantliropcs  and  madmen  —  outlaws 
and  their  mistresses ! 

A  man  gifted  as  he  is,  when  he  aspires  at  dramatic 
ferae,  shoidd  enndate  the  greatest  of  dramatists.  Let 
Lord  Uyron  then  think  of  Shakespeai-c  —  and  consider 
what  a  noble  range  of  character,  what  a  freedom  from 
mannerism  and  egotism,  there  is  in  liim  I     How  much  he 
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seems  to  have  studied  uatm*e ;  how  little  to  have  thought 
about  himself;  how  seldom  to  have  repeated  or  glanced 
back  at  hits  own  most  siiccessfiil  inventions !  ^X^\y  in- 
deed should  lie  ?  Nature  was  still  open  hefore  him,  and 
inexhaustible  ;  and  the  freshness  and  varietj'  that  still 
delight  his  readers,  must  have  had  constant  attractions 
for  himself.  Take  his  Hamlet,  fur  instance.  What  a 
character  is  there !  —  how  full  of  thought  and  refinement, 
and  fancy  and  iiKhviduality !  "  How  infinite  in  facul- 
ties !  In  fonn  and  motion  how  express  and  admirable ! 
The  beaut)"  of  the  universe,  the  paragon  of  anim»ds ! " 
Yet  close  the  play,  and  we  meet  with  him  no  mo  e  — 
neither  in  the  author's  other  works,  nor  any  where  else ! 
A  common  author,  who  had  hit  upon  such  a  character, 

Buld  have  dragged  it  in  at  even"  turn,  and  worn  it  to 
y  tatters.     Sir  John  Falstaff,  again,  is  a  world  of  wit 
and  hiunour  in  iiiinself     But  except  in  the  two  parts  of 
Henry  IV'.,  there  would  have  been  no  trace  of  such  a 
being,  had  not  the  author  been    **  oitlererl  to  contume 
him'  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.      He  is  not  tlie 
least  like  Benedick,  or  Mercutio,  or  Su*  Toby  Belch,  or 
any  of  the  other  witty  and  jo%ial  personages  of  the  same 
author  —  nor  are  they  like  each  other.     Othello  is  one 
g£  the  most   striking  and    powerftil   inventions  on  the 
Bge.     But  when  tlic  play  closes,  we  hear  no  more  of 
mm !      The  poet's  creation  comes  no  more  to  life  again, 
wider  a  fictitious  name,  tliau  the  real  man  woidd  have 
done.     Lord  Byron  in  Shakesjieare's  place,  woidd  have 
Boplcd  the  uorld  with  black  Othcllos !     What  indica- 
^fens  are  there  of  Lear   in    any  of  liis   earlier   plays  ^ 
^\Tiat    tracer    of  it   in    any  that  he  wrote   afterwards  ? 
Hone.      It  might  have  bt'cn  written  by  any  other  man, 
^t  is  HO  little  conscious  of  it.      He  never  once  returns  to 
that  huge  sea  of  sorrow  ;  but  has  left  it  standmg  by  itself, 
shoreless  and  unapproachable !      Who  else  coidd  have 
afforded  not  to  have   '*  drowned  the  stage  with  tears" 
from  such  a  source  ?      But  we  must  break  away  from 
Shakespeare,  and  come  at  last  to  the  work  hefore  us. 

In  a  very  brief  preface.  Lord  BjTon  renews  his  protest 
igainst  looking  upon  any  of  his  plays  as  having  been 
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oontpoM^  *'  with  the  mnt  temoCr  titw  to  Ae  ftege,**— 
ftml.  Ht  the  same  time,  testifio  is  bAaM  ml  the  Umiki, 
M  ifiM*ntuil  to  tlic'  cxifftcsiee of  tbe di^BB — acawdm^to 
wlmt  ''  H'oA,  till  latdy,  the  kw  of  litriitatc  AtonghoBt 
tlic  worlr],  ami  ix  «tiU  m>,  m  the  mote  tiwiSmed  {arts  of 
it."     Wf  do  not  tliink  those  opixDoas  verr  eoBsistcnt; 
and  Wi;  think  that  neither  of  them  ooidd  poaobfy  find 
luvoiir  with  u  ]H>n»on  whose  genius  had  m  tr^  dnoMlie 
vUann'Urr.     We  should  aa  soon  expect  an  ontor  to  com- 
\nm^  ft  n]tvcc\i  aJtogether  un£t  to  be  spoken.     A  rirrn 
is  not  merely  a  dialD||jpu',  hut  an  actioa:  and  neceasniljr 
mippoM'N  that  HOinethlng  i^  to  pass  before  the  eyes  of  w- 
wiiildcd  fttHTtaton*.      >Miatever  is  pecoliar  to  its  wriiicn 
piu't,  should  (h'l-ivc  iU  pccidiarity  from  this  considenUiofl. 
ItN  Htyh*  should  he  throughout  an  uccompaniment  to  ifr- 
tiiirt    -and  Hhoidd  Xtc  calculated  to  excite  tlio  emotkos. 
iiMil   It<'*'p  alive  the  attention,  of  gazing  multitudes.    M 
an  Miilh'ir  dnen  not  hear  t)us  coutinuallr  in  hi.s  mind. and 
(liiMM  imt  writv  in  the  ideal  presence  of  an    eager  and 
dlvi'iHiliHl  a^im-iidda^^e,  he  may  be  a  poet  perhajw. 
anwiirfdl^  hi*  ni'ver  will  be  u  dramatist.      If  Lord  By 
(itidlv  iI'M't  Mol  tvinh  to  imprcfpiate  his  elaborate 
irilli  IIm-  living  HpiHt  (>f  thedi-amu  —  if  hehasnoU 
hiu  nl^ri-  t^i^^^^'  riU'i'l  —  if  he  is  not  haunted  with  uw 
vInImi'  pi'i'wiUiiipnt  of  the  persons  he  hascreate<I  —  it  in 
w'fllMK  down   u  vcluMuent  invective,  he  does  not  fancy 
Mil'  (one  In  whirh  Mr.  Kemi  woiJd  deliver  it,  mid  antin- 
piih'  the  lon((  iipphnif*eM  of  tlie  pit,  then  he  may  be  sure 
[hill   ni'ilher  hiM  feelings  nor  Ids  genius   are    in  unison 
with  the  PitiiKe  at  all.     \N'hy,  tlien,  should  he  affect  the 
liirni,  ^vlthoiit  the  itower  of  tra^-dy  ?       He  may,  indwd, 
pMiduei*  a  tiiynteiy.  like  Cain,  or  a  far  sweeter  vision,  like 
NlMiii^ed.   wiihont  Nnhjeclinji^  himself  to  the  censure  of 
h'Hdliiitde  ciiliciHin  :    Hut  if.  with  a  regular  subject  before 
lltmi  eapMl'li'  of  all  the  strength  and  graces  of  the  dmraii, 
|„     (  ,;     iHit  I'e*'!  hinisrlf  aide  or  ^villuig  to  draw  forth  its 
l,  HO  MM  to    aflf  rl   an  audience  with    tomnr  and 

ilf-llHht.  Il*'  l**  t»*d  the  man  we  wmit  —  mid  his  time  and 
hdl<nli  me  w«»tte*l  hen*.  Didactic  rc-a-souiug  and  clo- 
iitiefil  ih'Neilptioit  wiW  m>t  com|x>usate,  in  a  play,  for  a 
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leartli  of  dramatic  spirit  and  invention :   and   besi<U*s, 
*storliiig  sense  and  poetry,  as    such,  ought  to  stand  by 
themst'Ives,  without  tlie  ininieaning  niockerj*  of  a  dra- 
matis persana*. 

As  to  Lord  BiTon's  proten<ling  to  set  nj)  the  Unities 
at  this  time  of  day,  as  "  tlie  law  of  literature  tltrougliout 
the  world,"  it  is  mere  capricp  and  rontradietion.  He,  if 
ever  man  was,  is  a  taw  to  himaelf — **  a  clmrtercd  liber- 
tine;"—  and  now,  when  he  is  tired  of  tliis  unbridled 
licence,  he  wants  to  do  penanre  within  the  Unities  f 
This  certainly  looks  very  like  aflcctjitiou ;  or,  if  there  is 
any  thing  sincere  in  it,  the  niotivi'   must  bf;,  that,  by 

tting  rid  of  80  much  story  and  action,  in  order  to 
simplify  the  plot  and  bring  it  within  the  prescribed 
limits,  he  may  till  up  the  blank  spaces  with  long  dist-iis- 
aons,  and  have  nearly  all  the  talk  to  himself!  For  our- 
selves, we  will  confess  that  we  ha^e  had  a  considerable 
contempt  for  those  same  Unities,  ever  since  we  read 
Dennis's  Criticism  on  Cato  in  our  boyhood  —  except  in- 
leed  the  unity  of  action,  which  Lord  Bymn  does  not 
ippear  to  set  much  stoi*e  by.  Dr.  Johnson,  wo  conceive, 
has  prett)'  well  settled  this  question :  and  if  Lord  Byron 
chooses  to  grapjile  with  him,  he  ^\-ill  find  that  it  requires 
a  stronger  ami  than  that  with  wliicli  he  puts  down  our 
Laureates.  We  shall  only  add,  that  whtm  the  modems 
tie  themselves  donn  to  write  tragedies  of  t!ie  same 
length,  and  on  the  same  simple  plan,  in  other  reRj>ects, 
with  those  of  Sophocles  and  JCschylus,  we  shall  not  ob- 
ject to  their  adhering  to  the  Unities;  for  there  can,  in 
that  ca,se,  b*'  no  sufficient  inducement  for  \iolating  tliem. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  we  hold  that  English  diamatic 
TV  soars  above  the  Unities,  just  as  the  imagination 
The  only  pretence  for  insisting  on  them  is,  tliat 

e  supjwse  the  stage  itself  to  be,  actually  and  really, 

le  verv  s|>ot  on  which  a  given  action   is   i>erfonucd ; 

id,  if  so,  this  space  cannot  be  removed  to  another.  But 
tiip  supposition  is  manifestly  quite  contrar)'  to  tnith  and 
Psperience.  The  stage  is  tonsidertxl  merely  as  a  place 
in  which  any  given  action  ad  libitum  may  be  peiformed ; 
and  accordinglv  may  be  shitUfl,  and  is  so  iu  imagination, 
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wi  oftcu  as  the  action  retiuires  it.  That  auy  writer  should 
ever  have  insisted  on  such  an  unity  as  this,  must  appear 
sufficiently  preposterous;  but,  that  the  defence  of  it 
slioukl  be  taken  up  by  an  autlior  whose  plays  are  never 
to  be  acted  at  all,  and  wliicli,  therefore,  have  nothing 
more  than  a  nominal  reference  to  any  stage  or  locality 
whate\er,  iimst  strike  one  as  aljsohitely  incredible. 

It  so  hapijens,  however,  that  the  disadvantage,  and, 
in  tnith,  absurthty,  of  sacrificing  higher  objects  to  a 
formality  of  this  kind,  is  strikingly  displayed  in  one  of 
these  cbTimas  —  The  Two  Foscari.  The  whole  interest 
here  turns  ujx)n  the  yotniger  of  them  having  returned 
from  banishment,  in  defiance  of  tlie  law  and  its  conse^ 
quences,  from  an  unconquerable  longing  after  his  native 
country.  Now,  the  only  way  to  liave  made  this  senti- 
ment pidpablc,  the  practicable  foiuidation  of  stupendous 
sufferings,  woidd  have  been,  to  have  prcsented  Iiim  to 
the  audience  wearing  out  his  heart  in  exile  —  and  form- 
ing his  resolution  to  return,  at  a  distance  from  his 
country,  or  hovering,  in  excruciating  suspense,  witlun 
sight  of  its  borders.  We  might  then  have  caught  some 
glimpse  of  the  nature  of  his  motives,  and  of  so  extra- 
oitlinary  a  character.  But  as  this  would  have  been 
contrary  to  one  of  the  lenities,  we  first  meet  with  him 
led  fi*om  "  the  Qiiestion,"  and  afterwards  taken  back  to 
it  in  the  Uucal  Palace,  or  clinging  to  the  dungeon-walls 
of  his  native  city,  and  expiring  from  his  dread  of  leaving 
them ;  and  therefore  feel  more  wonder  than  s^Tupathy, 
when  we  arc  told,  in  a  Jeremiad  of  wilful  lamentations, 
that  these  agonising  consequences  have  resulted,  not 
from  guilt  or  disaster,  but  merely  from  the  intensity  of 
his  love  for  his  country'. 

But  we  must  now  look  at  the  other  Tragedies ;  and 
on  turning  again  to  Sardanafalus,  we  art.'  half  inclined 
to  rejM'nt  of  the  severity  of  some  of  our  preceding  re- 
marks, or  to  own  at  least  tliat  they  are  not  strictly 
applicable  to  this  peribrnmnce.  It  is  a  work  beyond  aU 
question  of  great  beauty  and  power ;  and  though  the 
heroine  has  many  traits  in  conmion  with  the  Medoraa 
and  GiJnares  of  Lord  B)Ton"s  uudramatic  poetry,  the 
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hero  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  new  character  in  his  hands. 
|He  has,  indeed,  the  scorn  of  war,  and  f^lory,  and  priests 
craft,  and  re^dar  innrality.  which  distinguishes  tlie  rest 
Ifif  his  IjjnLship's  favimrites ;  hut  he  has  no  misanthropy, 
lid   very   Uttle   pri<lc  — and   may   he   re<?arded,  on   the 
whole,  as  one  of  tlic  most  truly  good-humoured,  amiable, 
and  H'spectable  voluptuaries  to  wliom  wc  have  c\er  been 
presented.      In    this   conception   of  liis   character,  the 
author  has  very  wisely  followed  nature  and  fancy  rather 
than  history.     His  .Savdanajmlus  is  not  an  effeminate, 
^Jvom-out  debauchee,  willi  shattered  nerves  and  exhausted 
^■senses,  the  slave  of  indolence  and  \icious  habits;  but  a 
sanguine  votary  of  pleasure,  a  pi-incely  epicure,  indxdg- 
ing,  revelling  in  boundless  hixury  while  he  can,  but 
^with  a  soul  so  inured  to  volu])tuousness,  so  satm-ated 
^Kwith  delight'^,  tliat   prtiii    und   (lunger,  when   they  come 
^■uncalled  for,  give  him  neither  concern  nor  [head;  and 
^Khe  goes  forth  from  tlie  banquet  to  the  battle,    as  to  a 
^^dance  or  measure,  attired  by  the  Graees,  and  with  youth, 
joy,  and  love  for  his  guides,      lie  dallies  with  Bellona  as 
^vhor  bridegroom  —  for  his  s])ort  and  pastime;   and  the 
^1  spear  or  tan,  the  shield  or  sfiining  mirror,  become  his 
^B  hands  equally  well.     He  enjoys  life,  in  short,  and  tri- 
^■umphs  over  death ;   and  whether  in  prosperous  or  ad- 
^pverse  circumstances,  his  sovd  smiles  out  superior  to  e\Tl. 
The  Epicurean  phiio.sopliy  of  Sardanapalns  gives  him  a 
fine  opportunity,  in  his  conferences  with  his  stem  and 
confidential  ad\iser,  Salemenos,  to  contrast  his  Qvn\  im- 
puted and  fatal  \ices  of  ease  and  love  of  pleasure  with 
the  boasted  virtues  of  his  ])redecessor8,  war   and   con- 
quest; and  we  may  as  well  begin  witli  a  short  specimen 
of  this  cliaracteristic  discussion.      Salemenes  is  brother 
to  the  neglected  quetni;   and  the  controversy  originates 
in  the  monarch's  allusion  to  her. 

**  Sard.  Thnii  think'Ht  timt  T  hnvo  wrong'd  tho  queen:  is'L  noi  so? 

SnU.  Think'  Thou  hast  wrong'd  lit-r ! 

Sard.  Patience,  priuce,  and  hear  me. 

She  has  all  power  Hiid  splendour  of  lier  slatimi. 
Respects  the  tulelagn  of  A^syriaa  heirs. 
The  huuiB}*n  and  ihc  ujipHim^e  of  sovereignty. 
I  roarhf^d  her.  as  moiiai-chs  wed  —  for  state. 
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And  loved  hrr,  us  most  huabands  love  Uieir  vivos. 
If  iO)o  or  ihou  8uppQW<li}t  1  could  link  me 
Lik«  4  ChiUJ««ti  )>tiH£uut  10  Ills  luAto. 
Yc  knew  uor  tkiv,  nor  nwnRnihs,  nor  nmnkiiid. 

Sale.  1  pniy  tbee.  duuigc  the  ibeme;  my  blood  dwduns 
( 'ompliiint,  and  Salemeues*  sister  tteeks  uol 
iUhu'tanf  love,  even  from  Assyria's  Icrd  ! 
Niir  would  she  deign  tu  u(rt*|il  divided  pftsedon 
Willi  furt'igu  struuipots  and  Ionian  sl&ves. 
Tilt)  qiitteii  is  »ileul. 

Hard.  And  why  uot  ber  brother? 

.Vij/f>.   I  only  echo  the«  ihu  voice  of  empires, 
WliicI)  lio  wliu  long  ucgU-i-l8  nut  lung  will  govern, 

Stud.  Tbi<  uiigiiLU'ful  and  UQgnu'ious  slaves !  ihoy  munour 
Bw'mud  1  have  u<.»l  shed  Uivir  blood,  nor  led  tliem 
To  dry  iuto  the  dt-sen's  dusi  by  tuyriads, 
iir  whitvi)  with  Uicir  Mica  tbe  banks  of  Ganges; 
Nor  ibvjniiilpd  ihom  »iO>  savage  laws, 

N(ir  iMOftti'd  Uit>m  to  build  up  pyramids. 
Or  Biibyluuiaii  walls. 

Sal«.  Yet  tliese  are  trophiee 

More  worthy  of  a  people  and  ihetr  prince 

llion  songs,  and  lutee,  and  feasts,  and  coDcubines, 

And  lavish 'd  treasures,  and  contenuaed  virtues. 
Sard.  Ob!  for  my  trophies  I  have  fmnided  cities: 

There 'h  Tarxu*  and  Auchiolus,  both  built 

lu  ouu  day  —  what  could  that  blood-loving  beldaiue. 

My  martial  grandam,  chaste  Seminuuis. 

Do  more  —  except  destroy  th«iii  ? 

Sal*.  'Tis  most  true ; 

I  own  tiiy  merit  in  Uiose  founded  cities, 

Built  for  a  whim,  recorded  with  a  verso 

Which  shames  both  them  and  thee  to  coming  ages. 

Sard.  Sliame  me!  By  Baal,  the  cities,  though  well  built, 

Alt!  not  more  goodly  than  the  verse  !     Say  what 

Thou  wilt  agnin^it  the  truth  of  that  brief  record, 

VChx,  thiwe  few  lines  contain  the  liistoiy 

Of  all  tiling)}  bumim;  hear — '  Saidanapolos 

The  king,  and  son  of  Anacyudaroxes, 

In  one  day  built  Anchialus  and  Tareus. 

Kat,  drink,  and  love !  the  rest's  not  worth  a  fillip.' 
SnU.  A  worthy  moral  and  a  wise  inscription, 

For  ft  king  to  put  up  before  hia  bubjects  \ 

Sard.  Oh.  thou  wouldst  have  me  doubtless  set  ap  edicts  — 

'  Obey  the  king —  contribute  to  his  treasure  — 

Recruit  his  phalanx  —  spill  your  blood  at  bidding  — 

Fall  down  and  worabip,  or  get  up  and  toil.' 

Or  thua  —  '  Sardauapalus  on  this  spot 

Slew  fifty  th'jusj*nd  of  his  encinies. 

These  arc  their  stpulchrcb.  and  thia  hi&  trophy.* 
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I  lenre  su<;h  things  u>  cuiiquerore ;  enough 
Fur  mc,  if  I  can  make  my  Auhjecta  r<>e1 
The  weight  of  bumnu  misery  less,  and  glide 
Vu^'rouuiiig  lo  llie  tontb;  I  take  nn  Hccnco 
Wiiicli  I  Jeuy  to  them.     Wo  uU  are  mou, 
Salr.  Iliy  eires  have  been  revered  as  gods  — 
Sard.  In  dust 

And  death  —  where  they  are  neither  gods  nor  men. 
Tiilk  nut  of  such  to  me  !  the  worms  arc  gods ; 
At  least  tiiey  biinqucttid  upcu  your  gods, 
Aud  died  for  luuk  of  farther  nutriment. 
Tfaue«  gods  were  merely  men ;  look  to  their  issue  — 
I  feel  a  thoiisand  tiiortHi  tiling:^  about  me, 
But  nothing  godlike  —  unlesei  it  may  bo 
The  thing  which  yoti  cond<:tnn,  a  diapoaitjon 
To  lovi»  ami  to  be  merciful ;  to  pardon 
The  follies  of  my  species,  and  (that's  human) 
To  bti  iiiJulgeut  to  my  oimi.  ' — p.  18  —  '21. 


^P  Btit  the  chief  charm  and  vivifying  angel  of  the  piece 
is  Myrrua,  tlic  Greek  sla\e  of  Surdunajnilus  —  u  beau- 
tiful, heroic,  devoted,  and  ethereal  hcing  —  in  love  with 
the  genemus  and  infatuated  tnonareh  —  aslumietl  of 
losing  a  barbarian  —  and  using  all  her  influence  over 
him  to  ennoble  as  well  as  to  adoru  Ids  existence,  and  to 
arm  him  against  the  tenors  of  its  close.  Her  voluptii- 
ousm^ss  is  tliat  of  the  heart  — her  heroism  uf  the  affec- 
tions. If  the  part  she  takes  in  the  dialogue  be  sometimes 
t<K)  subdued  and  submissive  for  the  lofty  daring  of  her 
character,  it  i.s  still  such  as  might  become  a  Greek  slave 
—  a  lovely  Toninn  girl,  in  wliom  the  love  of  liberty  and 
the  scorn  of  death,  were  temiH-rcd  by  the  consciousness 
of  what  slie  regarded  as  a  degrading  passion,  and  an  in- 
ward sense  of  fitn(^ss  and  df^conun  with  reference  to  her 
condition.  The  dcvclopinfut  of  this  character  and  its 
consequences  foi-m  so  materitd  a  part  of  the  play,  that 
most  of  the  citiitioris  with  which  we  shall  illustrate  our 
abstract  of  it  will  be  foimd  to  bear  ujx)n  it. 

Sali'menes.  in  the  interview  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  had  driven  "  the  Ionian  minion"  from  the  royal 
presence  by  his  reproaches.  After  his  departure,  the 
Monarch  again  recalls  his  favourite,  and  reports  to  her 
Uie  warning  he  had  received.  Her  answer  lets  us  at  once 
into  the  nobleness  and  delicacy  of  her  character. 
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"  Myr.  He  did  well. 

Sard.  And  say'ut  ^<m  80  ? 

lliou  whum  he  spuru'd  so  harshly,  and  now  dared 
Drive  from  our  presence  with  his  savage  jeers. 
And  made  thee  weep  and  blush  ? 

Myr.  I  should  do  both 

Afore /rfq^utitly !  and  he  did  well  to  call  me 
Hack  to  mj  dutr.     But  thou  spokest  of  peril  — 
Peril  to  thee  — 

Sard.  Ay,  from  dark  plots  and  snares 

From  Medes  —  and  discontented  troops  and  nations. 
I  know  not  wliat  —  a  labyrinth  of  things  — 
A  iiiiue  of  mutter'd  threatu  and  mysteries : 
Thuu  know  St  the  man  —  it  is  his  usual  custom. 
Hut  he  is  honest.     Come,  well  think  no  more  m't  — 
Hut  of  the  midoight  festival. 

Myr.  Tis  time 

To  think  of  aught  save  festivals.     Thou  hast  not 
Spurn \l  his  sage  cautions? 

Sani.  What  ?  —  and  dost  thou  fear  ? 

Myr.  Fear!  —  I'm  a  Greek,  and  how  should  I  fear  death? 
A  tilave,  and  wherefore  should  I  dread  my  fireedom  ? 
Sani.  Then  wherefore  dost  thou  turn  so  pale? 
Myr.  Hove — 

Siitil.  And  do  not  I  ?    I  love  thee  far — far  more 
Thau  either  the  brief  life  or  the  wide  realm. 
Which,  it  nmy  be,  ar^  menaced ;  yet  I  blench  not. 

Myr.  When  he  who  is  their  ruler 

Foi'm'(s  )\int:^olf.  will  they  ivmember  him? 
vVftnl.   MyiTlm  ! 

Myr.  V\\\\\\\  not  u^xm  me :  you  have  smil'd 
Too  »*rton  on  nic,  not  to  make  tho^e  frowns 
lUHoivr  to  U\iv  than  any  punishment 
Which  ihpy  may  (tugur.  —  King.  I  am  your  subject! 
MitPtiM'.  1  nm  Your  slave!     Man.  I  have  loved  you!  — 
l.0M>il  you,  I  know-  not  by  what  fiatlal  weakness, 
Allltottfih  a  ^U'fvk.  and  Uini  a  fi»e  to  monarchs  — 
A  itlitvr,  aud  haling  fetters — an  Ionian. 
Aud.  (b«'»v(»»i>>.  when  1  love  a  stranger,  more 
I  >tHrmib'f  1  bv  that  j^assii^t  tliau  by  chains ! 
StiU  I  ha\»>  lovi>tl  _\ou.     If  that  love  were  strung 
Kuoti^h  to  oveiwmo  all  fonnor  natuiv. 
ShuH  it  U'M  oUim  the  privih^'  to  save  you? 

.VrttW    \.ttv  mo,  nu  lM>auiy !     Thou  art  verr  fiur. 
\\\A  \\\\M  1  M^'K  of  tluv  is  low  —  iwt  safety. 
Wy*-    Au«l  wiiboui  low,  whort^  dwells  securitt"? 
\rt*\?    1  \|V]tk  M  ttxMiwu  s  love. 
My*  The  verr  first 

Oi  hwMAW  bit>  uuiNi  >)Min^  fpiMu  woman's  breast; 
\o«i  \\\-\\  MHall  *\MxK  aw  iat))ihi  yw  fn>m  her  lips. 
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Yoarfirat  lears  cjitench'tl  br  her,  anti  your  lost  sighs 
Too  often  breathed  out  in  a  woman'*  henriug, 
^\^l«•n  men  have  shrunk  from  the  ignoMo  care 
Of  wulching  the  liLst  lionr  of  him  wJio  leil  them. 

Sard.  My  eloquent  Ionian!  thou  apeak 'st  mu^ic  ! 
The  Tery  oboros  of  the  ti-agit-  snng 
I  have  heard  theo  talk  of  »s  (he  favourite  pastime 
*)f  thy  far  father-land.     Nay,  weep  not  —  calm  thee. 

^ftfr.  I  weep  not —  But  I  pray  thee,  do  not  speak 
About  my  fathers,  or  their  land ! 

Sard.  Yet  oft 

Thou  ttpeakest  of  them. 

3/yr.  True  —  true !  constant  thought 

Will  overflow  in  words  unconsciously ; 
Bur  wfu^n  ntmtinir  xfieaks  of  Ore^ee,  it  wmmda  me. 

Sard.  AVell,  then,  how  w^tuldst  thou  »av£  me,  as  tliou  saidst? 

Afyr.  Look  to  the  annAl:^  of  thine  empire's  founders. 

Sard.  They  are  so  blotted  o'er  with  blood,  I  cannot. 
But  what  wouldst  have?  the  empire  kat  been  founded. 
1  nuinot  go  uu  multiplyiug  empires. 

Myr.  Pretierve  tMne  own. 

Stird.                                    At  Icfctsi  1  will  enjoy  it 
Cume,  Myrrba,  let  u»  ou  to  the  Euphrates  ; 
The  hour  invites,  the  galley  is  prepared. 
And  tlie  pavilion,  deck'd  for  our  return. 
In  fit  aduminent  for  the  evening  banquet. 
Shall  blaze  with  beauty  and  with  light,  until 
Lit  seems  unto  the  stant  which  arc  above  ua 
1  Itself  on  opposite  star ;  and  we  will  sit 
Cronni'd  witi  fresh  Bowers  like 

Mt/r.  Victims. 

Sard. 
The  shepherd  kings  of  patriarchal  times, 
Who  knew  no  brighter  gems  than  summer  wreaths, 
And  none  but  tearless  triumphs.     Let  us  on. '  —  p.  31 — 36. 

The  second  act.  wliich  contains  the  details  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  -Vrbaces^  its  detection  by  the  nuance  of  Sole- 
mcnes,  and  the  too  i-a-sli  and  hasty  forgiveness   of  the 
rebels  by  the  King,  is,  on  the  whole,  heavy  and  miin- 
Iteresting.     Early  in  the  third  art,  the  royal  banquet  is 
'disturbed  by  sudden  tidings  of  treason  and  revolt ;  and 
then  the  reveller  blazes  out  into  the  hero,  and  the  Greek 
blood  of  M\Trha  mounts  to  its  proper  office !     The  fol- 
■lowing  passages  are  striking.     A  messenger  says, 

••  Prince  Salcmcnes  doth  implore  the  king 
To  arm  hiuisclf.  altliough  but  fur  a  moment. 
And  show  himself  unto  the  ^oldier^  :  his 


No,  like  sovereigtw, 
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Sule  presence  iu  this  instant  might  do  more 
Than  boste  can  do  in  bis  b«balf. 

Sard.  What,  bo! 

My  armour  there. 

Jl/i/r.  Aiid  wilt  thou? 

Sard.  Will  I  not? 

Ho.  there !  —  But  seok  not  for  tlie  buckler :  'tis 
Too  heavy :  —  a  light  cuirass  and  my  svrord. 

Myr.  How  I  do  lore  thco ! 

Sard.  I  ne'er  doubted  it. 

Myr.  But  now  I  know  thee. 

Sard,  (anninff  himstfif) 
Give  me  tlie  cuirass—  so :  my  baldric  '.  now 
My  Bword :  I  bad  forgot  the  helm,  where  is  it  ? 
That's  well  ^  no,  'tis  too  heavy  :  you  misUike.  too  — 
It  was  not  this  I  meaiit,  but  tijut  which  beura 
A  diadem  around  it. 

S/cro.  Sire,  I  deem'd 

Thai  too  cousjiicuous  from  the  precious  Htonos 
To  risk  your  sacred  brow  beneath  — and,  trust  me, 
This  is  of  better  metal,  though  leas  rich. 

Sard.  You  deem'd '.     Are  you  too  tum'd  a  rebel?    Fellow! 
Your  part  is  to  obey  :  return,  and  —  uo  ^ 
It  is  too  late —  I  will  go  fortii  without  it. 

JS^fero.  At  least  wear  this. 

Sard.  Wear  Caucasus !  why.  'tis 

A  mountain  on  my  temples. 
Myrrha,  retire  unto  a  [Aace  of  safety. 
Why  went  you  not  fortb  with  the  other  damsels? 

Myr.  Because  my  place  is  hero. 

I  dare  all  things 
Except  survive  what  I  have  loved,  to  be 
A  relel's  booty:  fiirtli,  atid  do  your  braTest."  —  p.  85 — B9. 

The  noise  of  the  conflict  now  reaches  Iter  in  clouhtfiil 
clamour ;  and  a  soldier  comes  in,  of  whom  she  asks  liov 
the  Iving  bears  himself —  and  is  answered, 

"  jilt.  Like  ft  king.     T  must  find  Sfero, 

And  bring  him  a  new  spear  nnd  his  own  helmet 

Ho  fighl'^  tiU  now  bare-headed,  and  by  far 

Too  much  exiK*ed,     The  soldiers  knew  his  face, 

And  tbe  foe  loo :  and  in  the  moon's  broad  tight, 

His  silk  tiara  and  his  flowing  hair 

Make  him  a  mark  too  royal.     Every  arrow 

Is  pointed  at  the  fair  hair  and  fair  fentures, 

And  the  broad  (illet  which  cri^vnis  botli. 

The  king !  the  king  fights  as  be  revels ! 

Myr.  Tia  no  dishonour  —  no  - 

Tis  no  dishonour!  to  have  lovpd  this  man. 

J  almost  wish  now,  what  I  never  wisb'd 


Before,  that  he  7ere  Grecian.     If  Alciiics 
Were  shamed  in  wearing  L^dian  Ouipbule'H 
Shn-garl>.  nnd  wielding  her  vile  distaff;  Bureljr 
He,  who  springs  up  a  Hercules  at  uiu-e, 
Nura'd  in  eSeminate  arts  from  youib  to  miuihood, 
And  nufbes  from  the  banquet  to  the  battle, 
As  though  it  were  &  bed  of  love,  desen'es 
That  a  Greek  girl  should  he  his  panunoiir. 
And  a  Greek  bard  hiit  niiiidtrel,  a  Greek  tumh 
His  monument !  "  —  p.  03,  93. 

Soon  after,  she  rushes  out  in  agony  to  meet  the  fate 

Ihut  seemed   impending.      The  King,  liowever,  by  Ids 

Bring  valour,  restores  the  fortune  of  the  tigiit ;  and  I'e- 

'turns,  ivith  all  his  ti*ain,  to  the  palace.      The  scene  that 

pusiu.^  is  very  masterly  and  characteristic.      Turning  to 

M)Trha  — 

"  Know'st  thou,  my  brother,  where  I  lighted  ou 
This  minion? 

Sait.  Herding  with  the  other  females 

Like  frighten 'd  antelopes. 

Surii.  Ko !     Like  tlie  dam 

Of  tlie  ynung  lion,  femininely  ncing. 
She  urged  ou,  with  her  Toioe  and  gesture,  and 
ITer  flnating  liair  and  flashing  eyes,  the  soldiers 
Iq  the  pursuit. 

SiiU.  Indeed  I 

Sard.  You  see,  this  ni^ 

Made  ^tarriors  of  more  than  me.     1  ptiused 
To  look  uixm  her.  and  her  kindled  cheek : 
Iler  large  black  ejes,  that  daabed  throu(«h  her  long  liair 
As  it  streamed  o'er  her;  her  blue  veins  that  ivse 
Aloug  her  most  tronftparcnt  brow ;  her  uoHtrfl 
Dilated  from  ita  STmmetiy :  her  lips 
Apart;  her  Toice  that  clove  through  all  the  din, 
At  a  lute 'ft  pien'eth  through  the  cyiubar»i  chish, 
Jarrd  hut  not  droMTi'd  by  tJie  loud  brattling ;  her 
Waved  uniis,  mure  duziliiig  wilb  their  uwii  bcjru  nbitettess 
Than  tlie  steel  her  baiid  hind,  which  she  cungbt  up 
From  a  dood  soldier  i;  grasp ;  all  these  things  mudo 
Her  seem  unto  the  Inxipa  a  prnphetess 
('f  victor}*,  or  Victory  herself, 
Come  dou-n  to  hail  us  hers. 

SaJ£.  (in  retiring. J  Myrrha  ! 

Myr,  Prince. 

Saif.  You  have  Alinwn  a  noul  tonight. 

Which,  were  he  not  mj  sister's  lord But  now 

I  hiTc  DO  time  :  thou  lov'st  the  king  ? 
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^flfr.  X  love 

Sardonapohis. 

Saitf.  But  wouldst  have  bim  king  still  ? 

Afijr.  I  would  not  have  bim  less  than  what  he  aliould  be. 

Sale.  Well,  tlien,  to  hav«  him  king,  and  touts,  and  all 
He  should,  or  dliouhl  uui  be  ;  to  have  him  live. 
Let  him  not  biuk  back  into  luxury. 
Toa  have  more  power  upon  bis  spirit  than 
Wiadom  within  these  walls,  or  tierce  rebellion 
Raging  without :  touk  well  that  he  relapse  not.     [Exit  SAL£)CE!'ts 

Sonl.  Mirrrha  !  what,  at  whispers 
Wiib  my  stem  brotlier?     I  shall  soon  be  jealous. 

Mjfr.  (mnHing.)  You  have  cause,  sire!  for  on  the  earth  then 
breathes  not 
A  man  more  worthy  of  a  woman's  love  — 
A  soldier's  trust  —  a  subject's  reverence  — 
A  king's  esteem  —  the  whole  world's  admiration  t 

Sard.  Praise  bim.  but  not  so  warmly.     T  must  not 
Hpar  those  swpct  lips  grow  eloquent  in  might 
That  throws  me  into  shade:  yet  you  speak  truth." — p.  100  — 104- 

After  this,  there  is  an  tiseless  and  unnatural  scene 
with  the  Queen,  wliose  fondness  her  erring  husband 
meets  vnXh.  gi'eat  kindness  and  remorse.  It  is  carefully, 
but  rather  tediously  \mtten  ;  and  ends,  a  great  deal  too 
lonj;  after  it  ought  to  have  ended,  by  Salemenes  carrying 
off  Ids  sister  in  a  tit. 

The  fifth  act  gives,  rather  languidly,  the  consummft- 
tion  of  the  rebellion,     Salemenes  is  slain ;  and  the  King>  i 
in  spit^  of  a  desperate   resistance,  tlri\en  back  to  his 
palace  and  its  gardens.     He  then  distributes  his  treasure 
to  his  friends,  and  forces  them  to  embark  on  the  river, 
which  is  still  open  for  their  escajie ;  only  requiring,  aa 
the  last  sennce  of  liis  faithfiil  vetcraiis.  that  they  should 
build  up  a  huge  pile  of  combustibles  rotmd  the  throne 
in   his   prcscucc-chambcr,    and   leave    him    there   with 
Mjmha  alone ;  and  commanding  them,  when  they  had 
cleared  the  city  with  their  galleys,  to  sound  their  trum- 
pets as  a  signal  of  safet\-.     We  shall  close  oiu*  extracts 
with  a  few  friigments  of  tlie  final  scene.      This  is  hia 
farewell  to  the  troops. 

'•  Smd.  My  best !  my  last  friends  1 

Let's  not  unman  each  other  —  part  at  ance  : 
All  fnrewells  should  lie  sudden,  when  for  ever, 
KIkc  they  make  au  eternity  of  momenta. 


And  clog  the  last  sad  sauds  of  life  with  tears. 
Hence,  and  be  happy :  tni3t  me.  I  am  not 
AV«p  w  be  pitied  :  or  iar  more  lor  what 
Is  pa^st  tbau  present;  —  fur  tlte  future,  'tis 
Id  the  banda  of  the  deiiicif.  if  soch 

I  There  be:  I  shall  know  soon.     Farewell  —  faTewell. 
'Ej:fui\t  Panis  and  Soldifn. 
ifyr.  Theee  men  were  honest ;  it  is  comfort  sliU 
Tbat  uor  last  looks  should  be  on  loving  ^e^. 
Sard.  And  torrly  ones,  inv  beautiful !  —  but  hear  me  t 
If  at  thiis  moment,  fur  we  now  are  nn 
The  brink,  lliou  ferl'st  an  inward  shrinking  from 
This  leap  through  Hume  into  the  future,  say  it : 

II  idiall  not  love  thee  less :  niiy,  perhaps  more. 
For  yiebling  to  thy  nature:  luid  there's  liiue 
Tet  for  thee  to  escape  beuce. 
Myr.  Shall  T  light 

One  of  the  torches  which  lie  heap'd  beneath 
The  ever-burning  lamp  that  bums  without. 
Before  Baal'ti  bhrine,  in  the  adjoining  hall? 

tSitrd.  Do  so.     Ib  that  thy  answer? 
M}/r.  Thou  shall  see."  — p  1 6ft.  163. 

Iliere  is  then  a  long  iiivoration  to  the  shades  of  his 

ancostora;  at  the  end  of  which  Mynha  returns  with  a 

lighted  torch  and  a  cup  of  wine  —  and  says, 

"Lo! 
Vn  lit  the  lamp  which  lights  us  to  tlie  stars. 

Sard.  And  the  cup  ? 

Myr.  Tis  my  country's  custom  to 

Make  a  libation  to  the  gods. 

S<tTd.  And  mine 

To  make  libations  amongst  men.     I've  not 
Forgot  the  custom  ;  and  although  alone. 
Will  drain  one  draught  in  memory  of  many 
A  joyous  banquet  ^tast. 

Yet  pause, 
My  Myrrha!  dost  thou  truly  follow  me. 
Fieely  and  fearlessly  ? 

3fyr.  And  d(»st  thou  think 

I    A  (Ireek  girl  dare  not  do  for  love,  that  which 
An  Indian  widow  braves  for  custom  ? 
Snrd.  Then 

We  but  await  the  signal. 
3fyr.  It  is  long 

la  Sounding. 
Sard.  Now.  farewell ;  one  lost  embrace. 

Sfyr.  Embrace,  but  not  the  last :  there  is  one  more. 
Sard,  True,  the  commingling  fire  will  mix  our  ashes, 


Myr. 


Then  farewell,  Uiou  earth  I 
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5«rJ    H«fi' 

Myr.  AW/ 

Swrf.  A£m,  AaTfii  \ 

I  lt««4  th*e  «4  af  •«■.  af  tekcn'  kad, 
Anj  tettar  a  ■y  co^tiy  <1im  ay  hmgjwi. 
I  ■MMteJ  theewlhfiiwii  «nJj<y»:  anil  tliii 
b  vf  iBwd !  Mid  »o«  I  o««  tlM«  — lliiim 
Noc  pvoB  m  gave.  [Br  awmii  lb  ^. 

Nov,  Myrriia! 
JVyr.  ArtduarMdj? 

Hard-  A*  the  toreii  ixi  thj  grufk. 

[Htokba  jfna  lA«  pS* 
Myr.  Tis  firedl  I  come. 

[Am  yiTMBax  aprmg*  f^ncard  to  thrtm  A/rar/f  tnio 
(A«/«Mtfr.  IW  CiuftftN  /<i/b."— p.  164  — 111'- 

Having  gone  so  much  at  length  into  this  drama,  which 
we  take  to  be  much  the  best  in  the  volume,  wc  may  be 
excused  for  sa^-ini^  little  of  the  otliers.     "  The  Two  F(k- 
cari,"  we  think,  is  a  failure.     Tlie  interest  is  founded 
upon  feelings  so  peculiar  or  overstrained,  as  to  engage 
no  sympathy ;   and  the  whole  story  turns  on  incidcntaj 
tlmt  are  neither  pleasing   nor  natural.      The   Younge 
Foscari  undergoes  the  rack  twice  (once  in  the  hearing  t 
the  audience),   merely  because  he  has  chosen   to  feign" 
liimsclf  a  traitor,  that  he  might  be  brought  back  from 
imdcscrved  banishment,  and  dies  at  last  of  pure  dotage 
on  this  sentiment ;  while  the  Elder  Foscari  submits, 
profound   and  immovable  silence,    to  this  treatment 
his  son,  lest,  by  seeming  to  feel  for  liis  xinhappy  fate, 
should   be  implicated  in  his  guilt  —  though  he  is  snj 
posed  guiltless. 

The  **  Marino  FaUcro  " —  though  rather  more  vigor- 
ously ^TJtten — is  scarcely  more  successful.     The  storyj 
in  so  far  as  it  is  original  in  our  drama,  is  extremely  ii 
probable;  though^  like  most  other  very  imi)robable  atone 
derive<l  fi-om  atithentic  sources:  But,  in  the  main,  it  is" 
not  original — being  indeed  merely  anotlier  \*enice  Pre 
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erved ;  and  continually  recalling,  though  certainly  with- 
out eclipsing,  the  memory  of  the  first,    Exce]5t  that  Jjiffior 
Hs  driven  to  join  the  conspirators  by  the  natural  impulse 
of  lox^e  and  miser\%  and  the  Doge  by  a  resentment  so  out- 

tigeous  as  to  exclude  all  sjTnpathy  —  and  that  the  dis- 
losure,  which  is  j>roduced  by  love  in  the  old  iilay,  is 
ere  ascribed  (with  less  likelihood)  to  mere  fiieuilship, 
the  general  action  and  catiistrojjhe  of  the  two  pieces  are 
almost  identical — while,  with  regard  to  the  wTiting  and 
management,  it  must  be  owned  that,  if  lx)nl  Byron  has 

Kiost  sense  and  vigour,  Otway  lias  by  far  the  most  pas- 
on  and  pathos ;  and  that,  though  our  new  conspirators 
are  better  orators  and  reasoners  tlian  the  gang  of  Pien'e 
and   RejTiaidt,  the  tenderaess  of  Behidera  is  as  much 

kore  touching,  as  it  is  more  natural  than  the  stoicid  and 
If-satisfied   decorum    of  Angiolina.     The  abstract,  or 
argument  of  the  piece,  is  shortly  as  follows. 

Marino  Faliero,  Doge  of  Venice,  and  nearly  foui*score 
years  of  age,  marries  a  young  bcautj-  of  the  name  of 
ngiolina  —  and,  soon  after  their  union,  a  giddy  young 
'"nobleman,  whom  he  had  had  occasion  to  rebuke  in  public, 
sticks  up  some  indecent  lines  on  his  chair  of  state ;  pui'- 
poTtiug  that  he  was  the  husband  of  a  fair  wife,  whom  he 
W  the  honour  of  keeping  for  the  benefit  of  others.     The 
Do^fc  haring  discovered  the  author  of  Uiis  lampoon,  com- 
plains of  him  to  the  Senate  —  who,  upon  proof  of  the 
charge,  sentence  him  to  a  month's  confinement.     The 
Doge,  consideiing  this  as  altogether  inadequate  to  the 
reparation  of  his  injured  honoiu',  immediately  conceives 
a  mast  insane  and  unintelligible  animosity  at  the  whole 
l»«xly  of  tlie  nobility  —  tnid,  in  s])ite  of  the  dignified  ex- 
ample and  gentle  soothing  of  -Vngiolina,  puts  himself  at 
tbe  liead  of  a  consjiiracy,  which  had  just  been  organised 
fertile  o^'crtlirow  of  the  government  by  certain  plebeian 
m;ilw'ontents.  who  had  more  substantial  HTongs  and  grie- 
^^ces  to  complain  of.     One  of  the  faction,  however,  had 
a  friend  in  the  Senate  whom  he  wished  to  preserve ;  and 
goes  to  him,  on  the  eve  of  the  insurrection,  with  words 
rf  wuming.  which  lead  to  its  timely  detection.      The 
Dope  and  his  associates  are   arrested   and   brought  to 
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trial ;  and  the  fonncr.  afker  a  vniu  intercession  from 
AngiolLna,  who  candidly  admits  the  enormity  of  Ids 
guilt,  and  prays  only  fur  his  lifo,  is  led,  in  his  ducat 
robcss  to  the  place  where  he  H'as  first  consecrated  a  sov^ 
reign,  and  there  puhlicly  decapitated  hv  the  hands  of 
the  executioner. 

We  can  afford  but  a  few  specimens  of  the  execution. 
The  followinj;  })assijee,  in  wldch  the  ancient  Doge,  wliile 
urging  his  gentle  spouse  to  enter  more  warmly  into  his 
resentment-,  remindis  her  of  the  motives  that  had  led  him 
to  seek  her  aUiance,  (her  father's  request,  and  his  ovn 
desire  to  afford  her  oqihan  helplessness  the  liighest  and 
most  unsuspected  protection,)  though  not  perfectly  dra- 
matic, has  great  sweetness  and  dignitj- ;  and  reminds  iw, 
in  its  rich  >-erbo5it)%  of  the  moral  and  mellifluous  parts 
of  Massinger. 

"  Dof*.  For  kve.  rn— nlir  lore,  vUch  in  m;  youUi 

I  knev  to  b«  iHttBiaa.  aaid  nt'tr  saw 

|j»tiiig.  bai  oftsB  &ttl.  it  bid  bsan 

No  ture  tat  sm,  ia  aj  aost  nawinattn  ds^ 

Ami  c^'uld  oot  W  so  bo«,  did  «odi  9USL 

But  siu-h  respKtv  and  niUly  paid  regari 

.\s  ti  truf  ftfeling  far  toot  velnn.  and 

A  fre«  i^ompluttw  villi  all  boMR  visliM : 

.\  kmd»««s  to  Tocur  viftnfs.  sntrhMiwwa 

Ni>i  shown,  but  ihadfcwn^g  o'er  sd^  litd*  fciliim 

A^i  r«nith  is  apt  in.  as  ■•  aai  to  chtck 

lUshlv,  Init  win  yoa  from  them  ere  yon  knipw 

You  bad  b«eu  wu,  bat  ifaoa^tf  (he  cbuigv  your  choke ; 

A  priJe  not  in  yoor  lnawtT.  but  your  eoadttet — 

A  trtut  tu  v\m  —  ft  poihrImU  love. 

And  ikii  N  dotii^  fcoouy — frwiwWiy,  Aath — 

Such  mtiuMtioai  in  joor  «j9»  as  them 

Mi^i  claim.  1  hepad  Cdt."— 

"  I  trusted  to  the  blood  of  Locedaaa 

purr  in  nnir  \vins :  I  lni^«d  to  iht  son! 

God  gsTvi  y\^u  —  tn  the  truths  xowr  fiuber  tau^tiyoa — 

To  ^tutr  Mirt  in  lw»v«ii — to  roar  mjld  nnaea — 

To  jitur  oim  fitiih  and  boofovr,  fiar  my  oen. — 

Whipn«  light  thiMtf^tiu  &rv>  luikiiig.  or  tie  Tanidea 

Of  wortdbr  plMHtre  raoUe  in  tlw  hent, 

Or  Mnaau  thrab«  ccnmlse  it.  weQ  1  kaov 

*T«»ra  bopeleae  Ibr  hnraani^  to  drean 

OfboAMtT  in  auek  uKfrcted  blood. 

Altho^ghNwMv  w»d  l«>  him  it  r«*T<«i 

An  inoanHUkui  of  iIm  fort  s  god 
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Ill  all  liis  uarlilc-uhiaeiril  iHrnutj,  or 

'Phe  derai-deiiy.  Alcides,  in 

UU  majesty'  of  supei-hnman  manhood. 

Would  uot  suffice  to  bind  whert^  virtue  is  not." — p.  60  —  53. 

llic  fomth  Act  opens  with  tlic  most  |>oetical  and  bril- 
liantly written  soene  in  tlie  play — though  it  is  a  soli- 
loquy, and  nltogethfr  nlipii  from  the  btisiiirss  of  the 
piece.  Ijoni,  a  young  nobleman,  returns  home  from  a 
siilendid  a^isembly,  ratiier  out  of  sjnrits;  and,  opening 
hit;  palace  \^indow  for  air,  contrast*  the  tranfpiillity  of 
tlic  night  scene  which  lies  before  liim,  with  the  feverish 
turbulence  and  glittering  enchantments  of  that  which 
he  has  jitst  quitted.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  this  pic- 
ture, in  both  its  comi)artments.  There  is  a  truth  and  a 
luxuriance  in  the  description  of  the  route,  which  mark 
at  once  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  raise  it  to  a  A'ery  high 
nmk  as  a  piece  of  poetical  painting — while  the  moon- 
%ht  Aiew  from  the  window  is  rquidly  grand  and  beauti- 
Ail.  and  reminds  us  of  those  nuignificrnt  and  iMuhantiiig 
Iwkinj^s  foilh  in  Manfred,  which  havc!  left,  wt^  will  con- 
fess, far  deeper  tiuces  on  our  fancy,  than  any  thing  in 
ihp  more  elaborate  work  before  us.     Tjoni  says, 

•• 1  will  uy 

Wlietlier  ihe  air  will  calm  my  epiriu ;  'tis 

A  giiodlj  uiglii ;  thn  cloudj  wind  whinh  blev 

Fmm  the  Levant  hath  crept,  into  its  cave. 

And  the  broad  moon  has  brighten  d.     What  a  stillness  1 

[Ooea  to  HU  ojtfn  hiuic*. 

And  what  a  contrast  with  the  neene  I  left. 

Whore  the  tull  torches*  glare,  and  silver  lamps' 

More  pallid  gltnun,  along  tbe  tapet^tned  wulU, 

Spread  nver  the  reluctant  gloom  which  bnunU 

TltOBe  vast  and  dinily-Iixttii?ed  galleries 

A  dftzzlinf*  iun.HS  of  iirtiririiil  ti^ht. 

Which  shnw'd  nil  things,  Ixit  nothing  ii.s  they  were.  Xc.  — 
The  inusic,  and  the  lnuiquet.  and  tlie  wine  — 

The  garlands,  the  rose  odourfi.  and  (lie  llnwers  — 

The  sparkhng  eyes  and  fltishing  oniamenis  — 

The  wlut«  arms  and  the  raven  hair — ihe  braids 

And  hracelera ;  swnn-likn  hosoms.  and  the  necklace. 

An  India  in  itself,  yet  dazzling  not 

Tbe  eye  like  what  it  circled ;  the  thin  robes 

Floatiilig  like  light  clouds  twixt  out  gay-e  and  heaven  ; 

Th«  maLDy-twinkllng  feet,  so  ymoll  and  iivlplthke, 
Sqg^ttiig  the  wore  secret  svmmetrv 
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Of  the  fair  forms  which  l«niunal«  bo  well ! 

All  the  ilelusion  of  the  dizzy  scene. 

Its  false  and  true  enchiuitmentfl  —  art  and  nature, 

Which  Bwam  before  my  giddy  eyes,  that  drauk 

The  sight  of  beauty  as  the  piirtli'd  pilgrim's 

On  Arab  Bands  the  false  mimge,  which  offers 

A  lucid  lalcB  to  his  elud«^d  tliirsi. 

Are  goue.  —  Around  me  are  ibe  stars  and  waters  — 

Worlds  mirror 'd  ui  the  weau  t  goodlier  sight 

Than  torches  glared  back  by  a  gaudy  glass ; 

And  the  great  elemenl,  which  is  to  space 

What  uteuu  is  to  earth,  spreuda  its  blue  depths, 

SoflenM  with  the  first  brenthings  of  the  spring ; 

The  hijjb  moou  sails  upon  her  beauteous  way, 

Serenely  smnothing  o'er  the  lofty  walls 

Of  those  tall  piles  and  sea-girt  palaces. 

Whose  porphyry  pillars,  and  whose  costly  fronts, 

Fraught  with  the  orient  spoil  of  many  marbles. 

Like  dtarH  ranged  along  the  broad  canal, 

Seem  etich  a  trtjjdiy  uf  some  migbty  deed 

Rear'd  up  from  out  tho  waters,  scftree  lees  strangely 

Tlitui  iboso  more  massy  and  mysterious  giants 

Of  architecture,  those  Titaniiuj  fabrics. 

Which  point  in  Egypt's  plains  t/i  times  that  have 

No  other  rcconl  I     All  is  gentle  :  nought 

Stirs  rudely;  but,  congenial  with  the  night. 

Whatever  walks  is  gliding  like  a  spirit. 

Tlie  tiuklings  of  some  vigilant  guitars 

Of  sleepless  lovers  to  a  wakeful  mistress. 

And  cautious  opening  of  the  casement,  showing 

That  be  is  not  unheard ;  while  her  young  hand. 

Fair  as  the  moonlight  of  whieh  it  seems  part, 

So  delicately  white,  it  trembles  in 

The  act  of  opening  tho  forbidden  lattice, 

To  let  in  love  through  music,  malces  his  heart 

Thrill  likp  his  lyre-strings  at  the  siglit!  — the  dash 

Phosphoric  of  the  oar,  or  rapid  twinkhi 

l)f  the  far  lights  of  skimming  gondolas, 

And  tho  responsive  voices  of  the  choir 

Of  boatmen,  answering  bock  with  verse  for  verse ; 

Some  dusky  shadow  chequering  the  Rialto ; 

Some  ullniniering  palace  roof,  nr  tapering  Rpire, 

Are  all  the  sights  and  soimds  which  liero  pervade 

The  ocean-bom  and  eartlicommanding  city." p.  99, joi 

We  can  now  aiford  but  one  other  extract ; ^  and  we 

take  it  from  the  ^and  unci  prophetic  rant  of  wliich  the 
unhappy  Doge  delivers  himself  at  the  place  of  execution. 
He  asks  whether  he  may  s|>eak ;  and  is  told  he  may,  but 
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t  the  people  are  too  far  off  to  hear  him.     He  then 

"  I  speak  to  Time  oiid  to  Eternity. 

Of  which  I  grow  a  portion  —  not  to  tuaii ! 

Yc  elemoite !  in  which  t*>  he  resolved 

I  hasten!     Ye  blup  waves  I  which  boro  my  tiAtiiier, 

Y'e  winds !  which  flutter "d  o'er  as  if  ycFU  loved  it. 

And  ^I'd  my  sxTelling  sails,  as  they  were  wafled 
I  To  many  a  triunipli !     Thou,  my  native  ettrlh, 

Whirh  I  hnvB  liled  for,  and  ihun  foreign  earth, 

Wliii-h  drank  lliis  willhifj;  Wood  fiimi  many  a  woimd ! 

Thrtu  sun  !  which  shinesi  nn  these  things,  and  Thou  I 

Who  kiudlc>st  and  who  qncnchcst  suns  I  —  Attest ! 
,  i  am  not  innocent  ■ —  But  are  these  guiltless  ? 

I  perish :    But  not  unavenged :    Far  a^^ 

Float  up  from  the  abyss  of  time  to  be. 

And  show  these  eye»,  before  they  close,  the  doom 

Of  this  proud  city! Yes,  the  hours 

I  Are  silently  engendering  of  tlie  ilay. 

"When  she,  who  built  'gainst  Atula  a  hulwark. 

Shall  yield,  and  bloodlessly  and  basely  yield 

L'nto  a  bafitard  Attila  :  without 
I  Shedding  so  mu4:;h  blood  in  her  last  defence 
i  Aa  these  old  veiun,  nfi  drain 'd  in  shieldinj^  liftr. 
j  Shall  pour  in  siu7rific«\  —  She  slmll  be  bituyhi '  — 

Then,  when  tho  Hcbrows  in  tliy  palaces, 

ITie  Hun  in  thy  high  places,  una  the  Greek 

Walks  o'er  thy  man,  and  smiles  on  it  for  his; 

\Mien  lliy  putricutns  beg  their  bitter  bread 
.  Id  Q&rrow  streets,  oud  tu  their  sbaniefiil  need 

Make  their  nobility  a  plea  for  pity ;  —  when 

Thy  sonn  are  in  tlie  lowest  flcafo  of  being, 
I    Slaves  tum'd  o'er  to  the  vanriuisli'd  by  the  victore. 
I    Despised  by  cowards  for  greaUir  cowardice. 
And  scomd  even  by  the  vicious  for  their  vices. 
When  all  the  ills  of  conquerM  states  sliall  cling  thee, 
I    Vice  vithout  splendour,  siu  without  relief;  — 
I    When  these  and  more  are  heavy  on  thee,  when 
,    Smiles  without  mirth,  and  pastimes  without  pleasure, 

Youth  without  honour,  age  witliout  respect, 
I    Meanness  and  weaknoi-s,  and  a  sense  of  woe 
I    'Gainst  which  thnn  mlt  not  strive,  and  iftir'sl  not  murmur, 
'    Have  made  thee  last  and  worst  of  peopled  deserts, 
Then  —  in  the  last  gasp  of  thine  agony. 
Amidst  thy  many  murders,  think  of  mine  J 
\    Thou  den  of  drunkards  with  the  blo«l  of  prince* ! 
I    Gehenna  of  the  walers  \  thou  sea  Sodom  ! 
Thas  I  devote  thee  to  the  infernal  gods ! 
Thee  and  tliy  serpent  aeod  I 

iUere  tfu  Dlkik  turna.  ttnd  addreioes  the  Erecutioner. 
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Sliive,  Ho  thine  office ! 
Sliike  Rti  I  Hlnii?k  tiie  foe!     Strike  an  I  would 
Have  stnu'k  thoM-  tjitiut* !     Strike  ilt*p  as  mj  cuisu ! 
Strike  —  and  but  once !"  —  p.  1 6i  —  I  ttS. 

It  will  not  now  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  charndtr 
of  this  work.  —  As  a  |)Iay,  it  is  deficient  in  the  attractive 
jHissions ;  in  prol>ahility,  and  in  dejith  and  variety  of  in- 
ter(*st ;  and  revolt*  throuf^hout,  by  the  extravagant  dis- 
projmrtion  wliich  tlie  injury  bears  to  the  unmeasured 
resentiiiont  with  wliich  it  is  pursued.     Lord  Byron  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  poet  of  the  very  first  order  —  and  h:i-« 
talents  to  reacli  the  veiy  hifihest  honours  of  the  drama. 
But  he  must  not  a^ain  disdain  love  and  ambition  and 
jealousy.     lie  must  not  stibstitut<?  what  is  merely  bizarre 
and  extraortliimry,  for  what  is  naturally  and  imiversally 
interestinj^  —  nor  exju-ct,  by  any  exaggerations,  so   to 
rouse  and  nde  our  sympathies,  by  the  senseless  anger  of 
an  old  man,  and  the  prudish  proprieties  of  an  untemptnl 
woman,  as  by  the  agency  of  the  great  and  simple  pa*;- 
sions  with  whicli,  in  some  of  their  degi'ccs,  all  men  oit; 
familiar,  and  by  which   nlone  the  Diamatic  Muse  lias 
hitlu-rto  wrought  !icr  miracles. 

Of  *'  Cain,  a  Mystciy,"  we  arc  constrained  to  say,  that^ 
though  it  aboimdH  in  bcantitiil  passages,  and  sho\%-8  more 
jfower  })rrhaps  than  any  of  tlic  author's  dramatical  com- 
positions, we  regret  very  much  that  it  slioiUd  ever  have 
been  published.  It  will  give  great  scandal  and  offence 
to  pious  persons  in  genei-al  —  and  nmy  be  tlie  means  of 
suggesting  the  most  jminfid  doubts  and  distressing  per- 
plexities, to  hundrwls  of  minds  tliat  might  never  other- 
wise have  been  exposed  tf)  sucli  dangerous  disturbance. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  absurd,  in  such  a  case,  to  observe, 
that  Lucifer  cannot  Avell  bo  expected  to  talk  like  an 
orthodox  divine  —  and  that  the  conversation  of  the  first 
Rebel  and  the  fii"st  Murdeier  was  not  likely  to  be  very 
imexceptionable  —  or  to  plead  the  authorit)'  of  Alilton, 
or  the  authors  of  the  old  mystenes,  for  such  off«*nsive 
colloquies.  'Hie  fact  is,  that  here  ihe  xchoh.  argument 
—  and  a  very  elaborate  ami  specious  ai^iment  it  is  —  is 
directed  against  the  goodness  or  tlie  power  of  the  Deity, 


aid  against  tlie  re;i.somiblencss  of  religion  ui  general; 
nnd  tliore  is  no  answer  so  much  as  attempted  to  the 
offensive  doctriiie.s  that  are  so  strenuously  inculcated- 
'Hie  Devil  and  his  pupil  have  the  field  entirely  to  them- 
selves—  and  are  encountiM'ed  witli  uothiiii;  but  feeble 
obtestations  and  uni-e!is<»ning  horroi-s.  Nor  is  this  ar- 
gunientjitive  blasphemy  a  mere  incidental  deformity  tliat 
aris^-s  in  the  course  of  an  action  directed  to  the  conmion 
sympathies  of  our  nature.  It  foiins,  on  the  coutrarj-, 
the  gi'eat  staple  of  the  piece  —  and  occupies,  we  should 
Uiink,  not  less  tlian  two-thirds  of  it ;  so  that  it  is  really 
(iifficndt  to  Ix'lieve  that  it  was  written  for  any  other 
purpose  than  to  inculcate  these  doctrines  —  or  at  least 

t*i  discuss  the   question   upon   which    they  bear.     Now, 

»we  can  cert:iinly  have  no  objection  to  Lord  Byron  writ- 
ing an  Essay  on  the  Oingin  of  Evil  —  and  sifting  the 
whole  of  that  vast  and  perplexing  subject  with  the  frircf? 
and  the  Irec-dum  that  woidd  be  ex)Mxted  and  alloweil  in 
a  fair  phUosophiciil  discussion.      Hut  we  do  not  think 

I  it  fuir,  thus  to  argue  it  partially  and  co/t  nmore,  in  the 
name  of  Lucifer  and  ('ain ;  witliout  the  ivsponsibility  or 
the  liability  to  answer  that  would  attach  to  a  philo- 
wphjcal  disputant  —  and  in  a  form  which  both  doubles 
tk'  danger,  if  the  sentiments  aiv  pernicious,  and  almost 
precludes  ULs  opponents  from  tlie  possibility  of  a  reply. 

Pliilosophy  and  Poetry  are  both  vei*}'  good  things  in 
llieir  way  ;  but,  in  our  opmion,  they  do  n()t  go  \ery  well 
tt^clher.     It  is  but  a  j)oor  and  iK^lantic  sort  of  jwetiy 

»tlmt  seeks  chiefly  to  eiid^otly  metapliysical  snbtilties  and 
iiljHtmct  detliictions  of  ivason  — -  iiiicl  a  \ crj*  suspicious 
pliilosophy  that  aims  at  establishing  its  doctrines  by 
apIKids  to  the  |)ii>isions  and  the  fancy.  Though  siicli 
a^iuuents,  howtrver,  are  wfirth  little  in  tin*  scliools,  it 
^0c8  aot  follow  that  their  effect  is  inconsiderable  in  the 
*orld.  On  the  contrar),  it  is  the  mischief  of  all  (jwtical 
PWftdoxes,  that,  from  the  ver)-  limits  and  cud  of  poetry, 
which  de^ds  only  in  obvious  and  glancing  >'ievvs.  they 
are  never  brought  to  the  fair  test  of  argument.  An 
hUilmou  to  a  doubtfid  topic  will  often  pass  for  a  dctiii- 
■  itive  conclusion  on  it ;  and,  when  clothed  in  beautiful 
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language,  may  leave  the  most  pernicious  impressions 
behind.  In  the  courts  of  morality,  poets  ui*e  iincscep- 
tionahle  Knlnesses :  tliey  may  give  in  the  cndeuce,  aud 
dt'i^se  to  facts  whether  good  or  ill ;  but  we  denuu  Ut 
their  arbitraiy  and  self-pleasing  sunimings  up.  Tlicy 
are  suspected  judges,  and  not  very  often  safe  advocates ; 
where  givat  questions  arc  concerned,  and  universal  prin- 
ciples brought  to  issue.  But  we  shall  not  press  this 
point  fartlier  at  ])]'escnt. 

We  shall  give  hut  one  specimen,  and  that  the  least 
offensive  we  can  find,  of  the  pi*evailing  tone  of  this  ex- 
traordinaiy  drama.  It  is  the  address  (for  we  cannot 
call  it  prayer)  ^s'ith  which  Cain  accompanies  tlie  offer- 
ing of  his  sheaves  on  the  altar  —  aud  du'ected  to  be 
delivered,  staiiduig  erect. 

"  Spirit!  whalt'er  or  whosoe'er  thoii  art, 
Omnipotent,  it  may  be  —  and,  if  good. 
Shown  in  the-  exempiion  of  thy  deeds  from  evil; 
Jehovah  upon  eiirth  !  niul  God  in  heaven ! 
And  it  nmy  be  with  other  names,  becnuse 
Tliiiie  atljibuUw  seem  many,  tis  thy  works  :— 
If  thou  uiusL  be  ]H'opiLiuled  vritli  prayers, 
Tftke  them !     If  thou  must  be  induced  with  alt&rs. 
And  soflen'd  with  a  savriliofi,  receive  them  ! 
Two  beings  here  erect  iheui  unto  !hee. 
If  thou  lu\'sl  bbiod.  the  fihephord's  shiinc.  which  fltuokes 
On  my  right  band,  hutli  slied  it  for  thy  aerrice, 
lu  the  iinsl  of  hi:i  ilot'k,  wliOHB  limbs  now  reek 
In  saiigiiinnry  Lii<*en$e  tu  thy  tjkies; 
Or  if  iTie  -swtx't  and  bbj<>iniug  fruits  of  earth. 
And  milder  snwuti.s.  whirh  tlie  uiisfuined  turf 
I  spread  tliem  on  now  nlVors  in  the  face 
{}( the  btxiad  sun  which  ripou'd  them,  may  aeeiu 
Good  to  thee,  inasnmrh  as  tliey  have  rol 
BuHer'd  iu  limb  or  life,  and  miber  fonn 
A  sample  of  tliy  works,  than  su|iplicalion 
To  look  on  oui-s  !     If  a  $ihriiie  wiihma  vielim, 
Ajid  uluxr  without  gore,  may  win  iliy  fnvour, 
Lcok  on  it  I  and  fur  him  who  drcsseth  iu 
He  is — such  as  thou  mad'^t  lum ;  and  seeks  nothing 
Which  must  bi;  won  by  kncelinR.     If  he's  evil, 
Strike  him!  ihou  iltL  omniiMilent,  and  niay'st, — 
For  wliat  con  he  oppose?     If  he  be  good. 
Strike  hiui,  or  sjKire  him,  a?^  thuu  wilt!  since  all 
Rests  upon  thee ;  and  good  and  evil  seem 
To  have  nn  power  themselveB,  i^ave  in  thy  will ; 
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Aiit]  wlictlier  Uiat  be  gouJ  or  ill  1  kuow  uut. 

Xot  being  oQuiipoi^ul,  uor  lit  to  iiiJgt' 

(^imiiptitence  :  tuit  mcrelv  to  euJiirr> 

Its  mandHte — which  thus  fur  I  huvc  L*n(1iireJ."-~p.  AH,  m. 

The  catasti'ophe   follows   soon  aftor,  and  is  brought 
about  ^\ith  gi-oat  di-amatic  skill  and  effect,     llic  mui- 
jierer  is  sorrowftil  and  confounded  —  his  i>arent5  if  pro- 
ate  and  renounce  him  —  his  wife  cUngs  to  him  witli 
^er  and  unhesitatinij  affection  ;  and  they  wander  forth 
[together  into  tlie  vast  soHtude  of  the  universe. 

We  liave  now  jjone  through  tlie  ]H>etical  part  of  this 
Tolurae,  and  ought  here,  |)erliaps,  to  close  our  accoiuit 
of  it.     But  there  are  a  few  pjigcs  in  prose  tliat  are  more 
talked  of  tlian  all  the  rest ;  and  wliicli  lead  irresistibly 
to  topics,  upon  which  it  seems  at  last  necessarj'  that  we 
slould  express  an  opinion.     We  allude  to  the  conclud- 
ing part  of  the  Appendix  to   "  'Die   Two   Foscari,"  in 
ivliich  Lord  B}Ton  resimies  liis  habitual  complaint  of  the 
hostility  which  he  has  experienced  from  the  writei-s  of 
y  fcis  own  coimtry  —  makes  reprisals  on  those  who  luive 
■  availed   his  reputation — and    intlicts,   in  particular,  a 
^  mnnorable   chastisement  upon   the  unhappy   Laureate, 
L  iutersjKTscd   with    some    pohtical    reflections    of   great 
m  ^dglit  and  authority. 

it  is  not  however  with  these,  or  the  merits  of  the 

P  treatment  wliich  ^Ir.  Southey  has  either  given  or  re- 
Cfivwl,  that  we  have  now  any  concern.  But  we  have  a 
*"onl  or  two  to  say  on  the  griefs  of  Lord  Byron  himself. 
H«  complains  bitterly  of  the  detraction  by  which  he  has 
been  assailed  —  and  intunates  that  his  works  have  been 
dved  by  tlie  jiublic  with  far  less  cordiality  and  favomr 
he  was  entitled  to  expect.  We  are  constrained  to 
wy  tliat  this  appears  to  us  a  very  extraordinarj-  mi.stake. 
In  the  whole  course  of  our  exjieriencc,  wc  cannot  re- 
coUcct  a  single  author  wlio  has  had  so  little  reason  to 
complain  of  his  reception  —  to  whose  genius  the  public 
^  Ix-cn  so  early  and  so  const^mtly  just  —  to  whose 
B  'awlts  they  have  been  so  long  and  so  signally  indulgent. 
I  From  the  verj'  first,  lie  must  have  been  aware  that  he 
offended  the  principh's  and  shocked  the  prejudices  of 
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the  majority,  by  his  sentiments,  as  much  as  he  delighted 
them  by  his  talents.  Yet  there  never  was  an  autlior  sn 
imiversally  and  wannly  applauded,  so  gently  luhntmished 

—  so  kindly  entreated  to  look  more  hewlftdly  to  liis  opi- 
nions. He  took  the  praise,  as  visual,  and  rejccUHl  tlip 
ad^'icc.  As  he  grew  in  fame  and  iiutliority,  lie  ag- 
gravated all  Ins  offences  —  clung  more  fondly  to  all  he 
had  been  reproached  vnth  —  and  oidy  took  leave  of 
C^ildc  Harold  to  ally  liimself  to  Don  Juan!  That  he 
has  since  been  talked  of,  in  public  and  in  pri\'ate,  v,i(h 
less  unmin^lcd  adniiiation  —  that  liis  name  is  now  men- 
tioned as  often  for  censure  as  for  praise  —  and  that  tbc 
exultation  vdth  Avliich  his  coimtr)'nion  once  hailed  the 
greatest  of  oui'  living  poets,  is  now  alloyed  by  the  r<^ 
collection  of  the  tendency  of  liis  writings  —  is  matter  of 
notoriety  to  all  the  world ;  but  matter  of  surprise,  wp 
should  ima^ne.  to  nobody  but  Lord  B>Ton  himself. 

He  would  faiji  pei-suade  liimself,  indeed,  that  for  this 
decline  of  his  jwpularity  —  or  rather  this  stain  upon  its 
lustn*  —  for  he  is  still  poi)idar  beyond  all  other  example 

—  mul  it  is  only  because  he  is  so  that  we  feel  any  iu- 
teres-t  in  this  discussion  ; — he  is  indebted,  not  to  any 
actual  demoiits  of  his  oww,  but  to  the  jealousy  of  those 
he  has  supplanted,  the  envy  of  those  he  has  outshone, 
or  the  party  I'ancom"  of  tliose  against  whose  corrujv 
tions  he  has  testified  ;  —  while,  at  otlier  times,  he  se<»ms 
inclined  to  insinuate,  that  it  is  cliiefly  becaiise  he  is 
a  Gentleman  and  a  NoUtmun  that  plebeian  censors 
have  conspired  to  bear  liim  do^Ti !  We  scarcely  thijik, 
however,  tliat  tliese  theories  will  pass  Mitli  Lord  BjTOn 
himself — we  are  sure  they  will  pass  with  no  other  per- 
son. They  arc  so  manifestly  inconsistent,  as  mutuidly 
to  destroy  each  other  —  and  so  weak,  as  to  be  quite  in- 
sufficient to  account  for  the  fact,  even  if  they  could  be 
effectually  combined  for  that  puqx>se.  T/ie  party  that 
Lord  ByiTJU  Itas  chiefly  offended,  bears  no  malice  to 
Lords  and  Gentlemen.  Against  its  rancour,  on  the 
contrary,  those  quidities  have  undoubtedly  been  his 
best  protection;  aiitl  had  it  not  been  for  them,  he  may 
be  assured  that  he  would,    long  ere   now,  have  been 


shouTi  up  in  the  pages  of  the  Quarterly,  \v\\h  the  fiamc 
candour  and    lihemlity  that    has  tliore   heou   exercised 
towards  his  friend  I-ady  Morgan.     'I'liat  the  base  and 
the  bigotted  —  those  whom  he  has  darkened  by  his  glory, 
spited  by  his  talent,  or  inortifie<l  by  his  ueglect — have 
taken  advantage  of  llie  prevailing  disaffection,  to  vent 
their  i)uny  niahcc  in  silly  nicknames  and  vulgar  Bcur- 
rility,    is    natural    and    true.      But   Ijonl    Byron    may 
dt'i>end  upon  it  that  tlie  ilissatisfaction  is  not  confined 
to  them  —  and,  ijidetnl,  that  they  would  never  have  had 
the  courage  to  assail  one  so  immeasurably  their  superior, 
if  lie  had  not  at  once  made  himself  \aduerablc  by  his 
OTOi-s,  and  alienated  his  natural  defenders  by  his   ob- 
^  stinate  adherence  to  them,      if^^e  are  not  bigots  or  rival 
■  pwts.     We  have  not  been  detractors  from  Ivord  IJyron's 
fiune,  nor  the  fiicnds  of  his  detractors ;  and  rre  tell  him 
—  far  more  in  soitow  than  in    anger — tliat  wc  verily 
Wlicve  the  great  Ijody  of  the  English  nation — the  re- 
ligious, the  moral,  and  the  candid  part  of  it  —  consider 
,tlie  tendency  of  his  writings  to   be   immoral  and  per- 
IJucitius  —  and  look  ujion  his  perseverance  in  that  strain 
[ofcoraposition  with  regret  and  reprehension. 

He  has  no  jiriestlike  cant  or  priestlike  reviling  to  ap- 

pii'lieud  from  us.     Wv  do  not  charge  him  with  being 

[Other  a  disciple  or  an  apostle  of  Satan;  nor  do  w^e  de- 

Nribc  his  poetry  as  a  mere  compound  of  blasphemy  and 

oWpiiity.     On  the  contraiy,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 

hat  he  wishes  well  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  —  and 

•re  glad  to  testifj',  that  his  poems  abound  with   senti- 

fnicnts  of  great  dignity  and  tendeniess,  as  well  as  pas- 

,  sages  of  infinite  sublimity  and  beauty.    Uut  tlieir  genei-al 

twidency  we  believe  to  be  in  the  higlu^st  degree   |>er- 

Jui^ious;  ajid  we  even  think  that  it  is  cluefiy  by  means 

^^  the  fine  and  lofty  sentiments  they  contain,  that  they 

acquire  their  most  fatal  i>ower  of  comiption.      'ITiis  may 

[wund  at  first,  perhaps,  like  a  paradox ;  but  we  are  mis- 

jtskeo  if  we  shiiU  not  make  it  intelligible  enough  in  the 

AVe  tliink  there  are  indecencies  and  indelicacies,  se- 
ductive descriptions  and  [irofiigate  reprt^sentations,  which 
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are  extremely  reprehensible ;  and  also  audacious  spe- 
culations, and  en'oneoiis  and  uncharitable  assertions 
equally  indefensible.  But  if  these  had  stootl  alone,  aad 
if  the  whole  body  of  his  works  liad  been  made  up  of 
gaudy  ribaldr)"  and  flashy  scepticism,  the  mischief,  we 
think,  would  have  been  much  less  than  it  is.  He  m 
not  more  obscene,  perhaps,  than  Drjden  or  Prior,  and 
other  classic;il  and  pardoned  writers ;  nor  is  there  any 
[Missage  in  the  liistoi^  even  of  Don  Juan,  so  otfeusivt-l) 
degradijig  as  Tom  Jones's  affair  witli  Lady  Bella&too. 
It  is  no  doubt  a  WTetohed  ajwlog)'  for  the  indecencies  of 
a  man  of  genius,  that  equal  indecencies  have  been  for- 
given to  his  predecessors:  But  the  precedent  of  lenity 
might  have  been  followed ;  and  we  might  have  passed 
both  the  levity  and  the  voluptuousness — the  dangerous 
warmth  of  his  romantic  situations,  and  the  scandal  of 
his  cold-blooded  dissipntion.  It  might  not  have  been  so 
easy  to  get  over  his  dogmatic  scepticism  —  his  hard- 
hearted maxims  of  misanthrop)-  —  his  cold-blooded  and 
eager  exjxjsitions  of  the  nou-existence  of  virtue  and 
honom*.  Even  this,  however,  might  have  been  com- 
paratively hannless,  if  it  had  not  been  accompanied  by 
that  which  may  look,  at  first  sight,  as  a  palliation  —  the 
frequent  presentment  of  the  most  touching  pictures  of 
tenderness,  generosity,  and  faith. 

The  charge  we  bring  against  I^ord  Byron,  in  short,  is, 
that  his  writuigs  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  all  beh'cf  in 
the  reality  of  virtue  —  and  to  make  all  enthusiasm  and 
constancy  of  affection  ridiculous ;  and  this,  not  so  much 
by  direct  maxims  and  examples,  of  an  imposing  or  «e- 
ducing  kind,  as  by  the  constant  exliibition  of  tJie  mo«t 
profligate  heartlessness  in  the  persons  wlio  iiad  been 
transiently  represented  as  actuated  by  the  purest  and 
most  exalte<l  emotions  —  and  in  the  lessons  of  that  very 
teacher  who  liad  been,  but  a  moment  before,  so  bcauti- 
fiilly  pathetic  in  the  expression  of  the  loftiest  concep- 
tions. When  a  gay  voluptuary  descants,  somewhat  too 
freely,  on  the  intoxications  of  love  and  wine,  we  asciibc 
his  excesses  to  the  effervescence  of  youthful  spirits,  and 
do  not  consider  him  as  seriously  impe«c}ung  either  the 


value  or  the  reality  of  the  severer  virtues;  and  in  the 
Ifftnie   way,  whrn    the   nntirist    dciils   out   his   sarcasms 
BgiiiiisC  the  sincerity  of  Inuuaii  professions,  and  unmasks 
tlic  set-ret  infiniiities  of  our  bosoms,  we  consider  this  as 
aimed  at   ]iy])ocrisy,  and   not   at   mankind:    or,  at   all 
events,  juid  in  either  rase,  we   consider   the  .Sensualist 
and  the  Misanthrope  as  wunderuig,  eacli  in  his  own  de- 
lusion—  and  art'  coiitentetl  to  juty  tliose  who  have  never 
known  the  clmnus  of  a    tender   or  generous  affection. 
The  true  antidote  to  sucli  seductive  or  revolting  >iews  of 
humfin  natxire,  is  to  turn  to  the  scenes  of  its  nobleness 
and  attraction ;  and  to  reconcile  oiuselvcs  again  to  oui- 
kind,  by  listening  to  the  accents  of  \niiv  affection  and  in- 
comiptible  honour.      But  if  those  accents  have  flowed 
in  all  theii'  sweetness,  from  the  vcn'  lips  that  instantly 
open  again  to  mock  and  blaspheme  them,  the  antidote  is 
mingled  with  the  iKiison,  and  the  draught  is  the  more 
deadly  for  the  mixture  I 
^B  The  reveller  may  puirnie  his  orgies,  and  the  wanton 
1    display  her  enchantments,  \vith   comparative  safct)'  to 
I     lliose  aroiuid  them,  as  long  as  tliey  know  or  l^clieve  that 
Ktfiere  are  jnirer  and  higher  enjo)*ments.  and  teachers  and 
^followers  of  a  happier  way.     liut  if  the  Priest  jiass  fi-om 
Iho  altar,  witli   ])prsuasive   exhortations   to   peace   and 
jiiuity  still  trembling  on  his  tongue,  to  join  famiUarly 
^  in  die  grossest  and  most  ])rofane  dehaucher)  —  if   the 
V  Matron,  who  Itas  chaniied  all  hearts  by  tlie  lovely  sanc- 
limouies   of  her   conjugal    and    maternal   endeannents, 
gli(i**s  out  from  tlie  circle  of  her  chiUhen,  and  gives  Itold 

»««nd  shajneless  way  to  tiic  most  abandoned  and  degrad- 
.ing  vices  —  our  notions  of  right  imd  wTong  are  at  once 
tonfotmded  ~  our  confidence  in  virtue  shaken  to  the 
fowuliuiou  —  and  our  rehance  on  trutJi  and  fideHty  at 
an  end  for  ever. 

ThU  is  the  diarge  which  we  bring  against  Lord  Byron. 
^Ve  sny  that,  luider  some  strange  misapprehension  us  to 
*he  truth,  and  tlie  duty  of  proclaiming  it,  he  has  exerted 
ill  tlie  powers  of  his  |>oweifril  mind  to  convince  his 
tKtukrs,  both  dii*ectly  and  indirectl).  tliut  all  ennobling 
I»irsiiitfi,  and  disinterested  \nrtiies,  are  mere  deceits  or 
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illusions  —  hollow  and  despicable  mockeries  for  tlie  morf 
part,  and,  at  best,  but  laborious  follies.  Kelif^ion,  lovi?, 
patriotism,  valour,  devotion,  constancy,  ambition — all 
are  to  be  laughed  at,  disbelieved  in,  and  despised !  —  «nd 
nothing  is  really  good,  so  fur  as  we  can  feather.  hiU  a 
succession  of  dungei*s  to  stir  the  blow!,  and  of  ban<iiicti 
and  intrigues  to  sooth  it  again  !  If  this  doctrine  stood 
alone,  with  its  examples,  it  would  revolt,  we  believe, 
more  than  it  would  seduce:  —  But  the  author  of  it  hit* 
the  unlucky  gift  of  personating  all  those  sweet  and  loft)- 
illusions,  and  tliat  with  such  grace  and  force,  and  truth 
to  nature,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  8Up[X)se,  for  tlie 
time,  that  he  is  among  the  most  devoted  of  their  votaries 

—  till  he  capita  off  tlie  character  with  a  jerk  —  and.  the 
moment  after  he  has  moved  and  exalted  us  to  tbe 
very  height  of  our  conception,  resumes  his  mockery  at 
all  things  serious  or  sublime — -and  lets  us  down  at  oiiw 
on  some  coarse  joke,  hard-hciuted  sarcasm,  or  fierce  ami 
relentless  pt^rsonality  —  as  if  on  purpose  to  show 

■•  \VTioe*er  was  edified,  hitu»tiLf  was  not " — 

or  to  demonstrate  practically  as  it  were,  and  by  example, 
how  possible  it  is  to  have  all  fine  and  noble  feelings,  or 
their  appeariuice,  for  a  moment,  and  yet  retain  no  par- 
ticle of  respect  for  them  — or  of  belief  in  their  intrinsic 
worth  or  permanent  reality.  Tlius,  we  have  an  indeli- 
cate but  very  clexer  scene  of  young  Juan's  concealment 
in  the  bed  of  an  amorous  matron,  and  of  the  torrent  of 
"  rattling  and  audacious  eloquence  "  wiili  which  she  re- 
pels the  too  just  suspicions  of  her  jealous  loixi.  ..-Ul  this 
is  merely  comic  and  a  little  coarse :  —  But  then  the  jxxJt 
chooses  to  make  this  sliameless  and  abandoned  woman 
address  to  her  young  gallant  an  epistle  breatliing  the 
vei7  spirit  of  warni,  devotetl,  pure,  and  untdterable  love 

—  tlius  profaning  the  holiest  language  of  the  heuit,  and 
indirectly  associating  it  with  the  most  hateful  and  de- 
grading sensuality.  In  like  manner,  the  sublime  and 
terrific  description  of  the  Shipwreck  is  strangely  and 
disgustingly  broken  l>y  traits  of  low  humoiu-  and  bnf- 
foonerj' :  —  and  we  pass  immediately  from  the  moans  of 
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ail  a^oniziu^  father  fainting  over  his  fatnished  sou.  to 
fijcetious  stories  of  Juan's  bcgf^ing  a  paw  of  his  father's 
dog  —  and  refiising  a  slice  of  hi-s  tutor!  —  as  if  it  were  a 
fine  tiling  to  l>e  haril-hearted  —  and  pity  and  compassion 
were  fit  only  to  be  laughed  at.     In  tlic  same  s})irit.  the 
glorious  Ode  on  the  aspu'ations  of  Greece  after  Liberty, 
^  instantly  followed  up  by  a  strain  of  dull  and  cold- 
^poded  ribaldry ;  —  and  we  are  burned  on  from  the  <lis- 
^raction  and  death  of  llaidee  l«>  nu-rry  s<mmi(*s  of  intrigue 
luid  masquerading  in  the  seragUo.     Thus  all  good  feel- 
ings are  excited  only  to  accustom  us  to  their  speedy  and 
complete  extinction  ;  and  we  an*  brought  hark,  fi'om  their 
transient  and  theatrical  exhibition,  to  the  staph*  and  sub- 
stantial doctrine  of  the  work  —  the  non-existence  of  con- 
stancy in  women  or  honour  in  men,  and   the   folly  of 
expecting  to  meet  with  any  such  \ii1ucs,  or  of  cultivat- 
ing them,  for  an  undctjerving  world;  —  and  all  this  mixed 
n|>  with  so  much  wit  and  clevenicss.  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  as  to   make  it  irresistibly  pleasant  and 
plausible  —  while  there  is  not  only  no  antidote  supplied, 
Imt  ever)*  thing  that  might  have  operatwl  in  that  way 
I    lia*  been  anticipated,  and  jnx^sented  already  in  as  strong 
I    Mid  eugagijig  a  form  as  possible  —  but  luider  such  asso- 
ciations as  to  rob  it  of  all  efficacy,  or  even  turn  it  into 
nil  auxiliary  of  the  poison. 

This  is  our  sincere  opinion  of  much  of  Lord  BjTon'a 
most  splendid  poetrj'  —  a  little  exaggerated  perhaps  in 
the  nxiires^iou,  from  a  desire  to  make  our  exposition 
clear  and  impressive  —  but,  in  substance,  we  think  me- 
Mod  and  correct.  \Ve  have  ali-eady  wiid.  and  we  de- 
b'berately  repeat,  tliat  we  have  no  notion  that  l><n*d 
Bjrrou  had  any  mischievous  intention  in  these  pnbUca- 
tions  —  and  readily  acquit  him  of  any  wish  to  coiTupt 
the  morals,  or  impair  the  happiness  of  Ids  readei-s.  Such 
a  wish,  indeed,  is  in  itself  altogether  inconceivable ;  but 
it  is  our  duty,  nevertheless,  to  say,  that  much  of  what 
W  has  published  appears  to  us  to  liave  tliis  tendency  — 
and  that  we  are  acquainted  with  no  writings  so  well 
iculated  to  extinguish  in  yoimg  minds  all  generous 
ithuaiafiin  and  gentle  affection  —  ull  respect  for  them- 
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selves,  and  all  love  for  their  kind  —  to  moke  them  prac- 
tise and  profess  hardily  what  it  teaches  them  to  suspect 
in  others —  and  actually  to  persuade  them  that  it  is  wise 
and  manly  and  knowing  to  lau|?li,  not  only  at  self- 
denial  and  resti^aint,  but  at  all  a-spiriug  ambition,  and 
all  warm  and  constant  affection. 

How  opijosite  to  tliis  is  the  system,  or  the  temper,  of 
the  great  author  of  Waverley  —  the  only  li\'ing  iudin- 
dual  to  whom  Lord  Byron  must  submit  to  be  mnked  as 
inferior  in  genius  —  and  still  more  dcplonibly  inferior  in 
all  that  midies  genius  either  amiable  in  itself,  or  usefiil 
to  society !  With  all  liis  imrivalled  power  of  invention 
and  judgment,  of  pathos  and  |)leasantiT,  the  tenor  of 
his  sentiments  is  imifonuly  genemus,  indulgent,  and 
goocl-liumoiu'ed ;  and  so  remote  from  the  bittomoss  of 
misantliropy,  that  he  never  indidgos  in  sarcasm,  and 
scarcely,  in  any  case,  carries  his  merriment  so  far  as 
derision.  But  the  pecidiarity  by  which  he  stands  most 
broadly  and  proudly  distinguished  from  Lord  B}Ton  is, 
that,  beginning,  as  he  frequently  does,  with  some  lu- 
dicrous or  satiiical  theme,  he  never  fails  to  raise  out  of 
it  some  feelings  of  a  generous  or  gentle  kind,  and  to  end 
by  exciting  our  tender  pity,  or  deep  respect,  for  those 
very  individuals  or  classes  of  persons  who  seemed  at 
first  to  be  brouglit  on  the  stage  for  om*  mere  s]>ort  and 
amusement  —  thus  making  the  ludicrous  itself  subser- 
vient to  the  cause  of  benevolence  —  and  inculcating,  at 
eveiy  turn,  and  a.s  the  true  end  and  resiUt  of  all  his 
trials  and  experiments,  the  love  of  our  kind,  and  the 
dutj'  and  delight  of  a  cordial  and  genuine  sjTnpathy 
witli  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  every  condition  of  men. 
It  seems  to  be  Lord  Byron's  way,  on  the  contrary, 
never  to  excite  a  kind  or  a  noble  sentiment,  without 
making  haste  to  obliterate  it  by  a  tonent  of  unfeeling 
mockery,  or  relentless  abuse,  and  taking  pains  to  show 
how  well  tliose  passing  fantasies  may  be  reconciled  to 
a  system  of  resolute  misantlu'opy,  or  so  managed  as 
even  to  enhance  its  merits,  or  confirm  its  truth.  With 
what  different  sensations,  accordingly,  do  we  read  the 
works  of  those  two  great  writers!  —  With  the  one,  w^ 
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seem  to  share  a  gay  and  gorgeous  banquet  ™  with  the 
lOther,  a  wild  and  dangerous  intoxication.  Let  Lord 
B>Ton  betliink  him  of  tliis  contrast  —  and  its  causes  and 
effects.  Tliough  he  scorns  the  precepts,  and  defies  the 
censure  of  ordinai7  men,  he  may  yet  be  mo\'ed  by  the 
example  of  liis  only  sui)crior !  —  In  the  mean  time,  we 
have  cndeavoiu*ed  to  point  out  the  canker  that  stains 
the  splcntlid  flowers  of  liis  poetry  —  or,  rather,  the  ser- 
pent that  lurks  beneath  tliera.  If  it  will  not  listen  to 
the  voice  of  the  chiu*mer,  that  brilliant  garden,  gay  and 
I  glorious  as  it  is,  miist  be  deserted,  and  its  existence 
deplored,  as  a  snare  to  tlie  unwary. 
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(ArousT,  1817.) 

Alanfrftl;  a  Dramatic  /Wm.      Uy  Lord  ByroN.     8vo.  i»i>.  75. 
London:   1817. 

Tuis  is  a  VC17  strange  —  not  a  very  pleasing  —  hnt  im- 
([ues(ional>ly  a  >ory  i>oworful  and  most  iHX'tioal  produc- 
tion.    Tlic  noble  antlior,  we  find,  still  deals  ^nth  that 
dark  and  oveniwing  Spirit,  by  whose  aid  he  lias  so  often 
subdued  tlie  nands  of  his  readers,  and  in  vhosc  might 
he   has   wrought   so  many  wonders.      In  Manfred,  we 
recoiifnise  at  once  the  ghx)m  and  potencj'  of  that  soul 
wliieli  bunied  and  blasted  and  fcil  upon  it*elf  in  Harold, 
and  Conrad,  and  Lara  —  and  wliieh  comes  again  in  this 
piece,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  miger  —  more  proud,  per- 
haps, and  more  a^^^^l  than  ever  —  but  with  the  fiercer 
traits   of    its   misanthropy   subdued,    as    it   were,   and 
quenched  in  the  gloom  of  a  deeper  despondency.     Man- 
fred does  not,  like  Conrad  and  Lara,  WTeak  the  anguish 
of  his  burning  heart  in  the  dangers  and  daring  of  di»&- 
peratc  and  pi-edatory  war  —  nor   geek   to  drowii  bitter 
thoughts  in  the  tunndt  of  perpetual  contention  —  uor 
yet,  like  Harold,  does  he  sweep  over  the  peopled  scenes 
of  the  earth  uith  Iiigh  disdain  and  aversion,  and  make 
his  survey  of  the  business  and  pleasures  and  studies  of 
man  an  occasion  for  taunts  and  sarcasms,  and  the  food 
of  an  immeasurable  spleen.     He  is  fixed  by  the  genius 
of  the  poet  in  the  majestic  solitudes  of  the  central  ,Vlps 
—  where,  from  his  youth  up,  he  has  livwl  in  jiroud  but 
calm  seclusion  from  the  ways  of  men  ;  coinersing  only 
with  the  magnificent  forms  and  as])ects  of  uatiut?  by 
wliieh   he  is  surrounded,  and   with  the   Spiiits  of  the 
Elements  over  whom  he  lias  acqiured  dominion,  by  the 
ficci-et   and   unliallowed   studies  of  Sorcery  and  Magic. 
He  is  averse  indeed  from  mankind,  and  scorns  the  low 
and  fii\olous  uatm'e  to  which  he  belongs;  but  he  cherishes 


10  auinioaity  or  hostility  to  that  feeble  race.  Their  con- 
ems  excite  no  interest  —  their  pursuits  no  sympathy  — 
leir  joys  no  envy.  It  is  irksome  aud  vexatious  for  liim 
to  be  crossed  by  them  in  his  niehmcholy  nuisings,  —  but 
he  treats  them  with  gentleness  and  pity;  and,  except 
when  stung  to  impatience  by  too  importunate  an  intru- 
sion, is  kind  aud  considerate  of  the  comforts  of  all  around 
'lim. 
This  piece  is  projwrly  entitled  a  Dramatic  Poem  —  for 
is  merely  poetical,  aud  is  not  at  all  a  drama  or  play 
"in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term.  It  has  no  action; 
no  plot  —  and  no  characters  ;  Manfred  merely  muses  and 
suffers  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  His  distresses 
are  the  same  at  the  opening  of  the  scene  and  at  its 
closing  —  aud  the  temjx^r  in  wlxich  they  are  borne  is  tlxe 
same.  A  hunter  and  a  priest,  and  some  domestics,  are 
indeed  introduced ;  but  they  have  no  coimection  with 

I  the  passions  or  sufferings  on  which  tlie  interest  dei>ends; 
bid  Manfred  is  substantially  ahne  throughcmt  the  whole 
nece.  He  holds  no  c<annnniion  but  with  the  memory 
if  the  Being  he  had  lo\ed ;  and  the  iiuniortal  Spirits 
pfhom  he  evokes  to  reproacli  with  his  misery,  and  their 
Inability  to  relieve  it.  'Hu-sc  unearthly  I>eings  approach 
^nearer  to  the  chaiacter  of  persons  ol'  the  drama — but 
Bitill  they  are  but  choral  accompaniments  to  the  pei-form- 
^Bnce;  aud  Manfi-ed  is,  in  reality,  the  only  actor  and  suf- 
Wferer  on  the  scene.  To  delineate  Ids  (-haractcr  indec*d  — 
to  render  conctdvuble  his  feelings  —  is  plainly  the  whole 
'  scope  and  desij^n  of  the  poem ;  and  the  conception  and 
execution  are,  in  tliis  respect,  equally  achnirable.  It  is 
a  grand  and  terrific  \ision  of  a  being  invested  with 
itnperhuniau  attiibutes,  in  order  tliat  Iw  may  l>e  capable 
(if  more  than  himian  sufferings,  and  lie  sustained  under 
them  by  more  than  human  force  and  pride.  To  object 
to  the  improbability  of  the  fiction  is,  we  think,  to  mis- 
take the  aim  and  end  of  the  author.  Probabilities,  we 
Hppreliend.  did  not  enter  at  all  into  his  consideration  — 
hisobjc<'l  was,  to  pro<luce  effect  —  to  exalt  and  dilate  tlie 
charactter  througli  whom  he  was  to  interest  or  a])pal  us 
—  and  to  raise  our  conception  of  it,  by  all  the  helps  that 
\m„  ri.  K 


coidd  be  dmveU  from  the  majesty  of  nature,  or  the  i 
of  superstition.  It  U  enough,  tlicreforo,  if  tlie  ^^itnatiiSiT 
in  which  lie  has  phited  liim  is  conceivable  —  and  if  the 
sui)]>osition  of  its  reality  enlaances  our  emotions  and 
kiiwllcfi  our  inia^nation ;  for  it  is  Manfred  only  that 
we  aic  required  to  fear,  to  pity,  or  atlmire.  If  we  can 
once  conceive  of  Iiim  as  a  real  existence^  and  enter  into 
the  depth  and  the  height  of  liis  pride  and  Ids  sorrows, 
we  may  deal  as  we  i»lease  vi\i\i  tlie  means  that  have  been 
used  to  iumish  as  with  this  impression,  or  to  enable  ns 
to  attain  to  this  conception.  AVe  may  re^rd  them  but 
us  tyjKti,  or  metaphors,  or  allegories :  But  he  is  tlie  thing 
to  be  expressed;  and  tlie  feeling  and  the  intellect,  of 
which  ull  tlie.se  are  but  shadows. 

The  events^  such  a.s  tliey  are,  upon  which  the  piece 
may  be  said  to  turn,  have  all  taken  phice  long  before  its 
op<'niup.  and  are  but  dimly  sliadowetl  out  in  the  casual 
I'ouiuumiciitions  of  the  agonizing  being  to  whom  they 
relate,  Nobly  born  ami  trauietl  in  tlie  castle  of  hu 
ancestors,  he  hatl  \ery  soon  scqu(*stercd  himself  from 
the  society  of  men ;  and,  aftej:  ruiuiing  tlu'ough  tlie  com- 
mon circle  of  human  sciences,  had  dedicated  himself  to 
tlic  worship  of  the  wild  matruificeuce  of  nature,  and  to 
those  forbiilden  stuilies  by  wiiich  he  had  learned  to  com- 
mand its  pn^idinj;  ]>owers.  One  companion,  however, 
he  had,  iu  all  his  tasks  and  enjoyments  —  a  female  of 
kiniln*d  grnius,  to-ste,  and  rapacity — lovely  too  beyond 
all  h»veliness ;  but,  a.s  we  gather,  too  nearly  related  to  be 
lawfully  U'ltArti.  The  ratastrophe  of  their  imliappy  pas. 
Ktou  is  insinuati^d  iu  tlie  darkest  and  most  ambiguous 
Ivrius  — all  that  we  make  out  is,  that  she  died  untimely 
and  by  \ioU»niv,  cm  account  of  this  fotal  attachment  — 
tiioujfh  not  by  the  act  of  its  object.  lie  killed  her,  he 
m)s,  not  with  hi»  hand —  but  his  heart:  and  her  blood 
Wiu  8he<l.  thouifh  not  by  him  !  From  that  hour,  life  is  a 
burden  t^t  him,  and  memory  a  torture  —  and  the  extent 
of  hiK  i^tiwrr  and  kuowhHljre  ^aer^es  only  to  shew  him  the 
ho|>ilrvsui*ss  nnd  rudlessnesw  of  his  misery. 

V\\v  piiMv  o]n*ns  with  his  evocation  of  the  Spiiits  of 
the  rjenients  fiwu  x*  horn  he  demands  the  boon  of  for- 
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getfiilness  —  and  questions  them  as  to  his  own  immor- 
tality. The  scene  is  in  his  Gothic  tower  at  midnight  — 
and  opens  with  a  iM>liloquy  tliut  reveals  at  once  the  state 
of  the  speaker,  aaU  tlie  genius  of  the  author. 

B   "  Tbe  lump  must  be  replenish 'd — ^liut  even  then 
It  will  uui  bum  HO  long  ots  1  must  w.-itoh  '. 
Plulust^phy  aud  science,  and  the  ajirinfj's 
Of  wonder,  ftiiil  tlie  wisfloni  uf  Uie  world, 
1  hnvo  es^ived.  and  in  my  mind  there  is 
A  powrer  to  mtike  ihcae  subject,  to  ilsclf — 
])ul  they  nvai]  ni>L:   I  have  dniie  men  gimd, 
And  I  have  met  with  (^ood  evcu  amoiif;  lucn^ 
But  this  avail'd  not;  I  liare  had  my  f'W*. 
And  iioue  hnre  baffled,  many  fallen  before  me — 
Bid  this  avail'd  not;— Good,  or  eril,  life. 
Powen,  passiuus.  uQ  1  see  in  oliior  beings. 
Have  Wen  lo  me  as  rain  unto  the  sands, 
Sinrc  that  all-iuuneleKs  buur!     I  have  no  dread, 
Aud  feel  the  niireo  t(t  have  no  natunJ  fear, 
Nor  lluitcnug  tbinh,  that  be^ts  with  hopes  or  ^vishes. 
Or  lurking  love,  of  something  on  the  eartli. — 
Now  to  my  task." — p.  7,  8. 

When  hia  evocation  is  completed,  a  star  is  seen  at 
the  far  end  of  a  gallery,  and  celestiiJ  voices  are  heard 
K'citing  a  groat  deal  of  poetry.  After  tltey  have  an- 
swered that  the  gift  of  obHvion  is  not  at  their  disposal, 
and  intimated  that  death  itself  could  not  bestow  it  on 
him,  they  a*ik  if  he  lias  (uiy  fiirtlier  demand  to  make  of 
them.     He  answers, 

•'  No,  none :  yet  stay  ! — one  momfint,  ere  we  pan  — 
I  would  behoUl  ye  face  to  fiice.     1  bear 
Your  voices,  sweet  and  melancholy  souud». 
As  music  on  the  waters ;  aud  I  see 
The  steady  aspect  of  a  clear  large  star ; 
But  nothing  more.     Approach  me  n&  ye  arc. 
Or  one.  or  all.  in  yoiir  accustomed  fonna. 

Spirit.  Vi'e  have  no  forms  beyond  the  elements 
Of  which  we  are  the  mind  aud  principle  : 
But  chootiie  a  form — in  thai  we  will  appeal*. 

-W«n.  I  have  no  choice ;  there  is  no  form  on  eJirth 
Hideous  or  l>eautiful  to  me.     Let  Uim. 
Who  is  moBL  powerful  of  ye.  talce  such  aspect 
As  unto  him  may  seem  most  fitting.  —  ( 'i>ino  I 

Sfcetith  Spirit.     (Apfienmuj  in  the  shajtf  of  a  beautiftd  fetnaU 
figure. J  Behold ! 

Man.  Oh  rio<l[  if  it  he  thus,  and  ihr/u 
K  2 
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Art  not  a  madness  and  a  mockery, 

I  yet  might  be  most  happy.  —  1  will  clasp  thee. 

And  we  again  will  be [7^e  Jiffure  vaniahH. 

My  heart  is  crueh'd ! 
[Manfred /a2b  wn<«2«u." — p.  15,  16. 
The  first  scene  of  this  extraordinaiy  performance  ends 
with  a  long  poetical  incantation,  sung  by  the  invisible 
spirits   over   the   senseless    victim   before   them.      The 
8(^con(l  shows  him  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  morning, 
on  the  top  of  the  Jungfrau  mountain,  meditating  self- 
destruction —  and  uttering  forth  in  solitude  as  usual  the 
voice  of  his  habitual  despair,  and  those   intermingled 
feelings  of  love  and  admiration  for  the  grand  and  beau- 
tiful objects  with  which  he  is  environed,  that  uncon- 
Htiiously  ^vin  him  back  to  a  certain  kindly  sympathy  with 
huniim  enjoyments. 

"  M<ni.  The  spirits  I  have  raised  abandon  me — 
Tlio  Hpclls  which  I  have  studied  baffle  me  — 
Tho  remedy  I  reck'd  of  tortured  me: 

I  loan  no  more  on  superhuman  aid: 

I I  hat  It  110  {tower  upon  the  past,  and  for 

Tlio  fiituro,  till  the  {tast  be  gulf 'd  in  darkness, 

It  i«  not  of  my  search. —  My  Mother  Earth ! 

And  tliou  frt^sh  breaking  Day.  and  you,  ye  Mountains, 

Why  arti  Vf  Ivauiiful?     1  cannot  love  ye. 

Ami  thou,  tho  bright  eye  of  the  universe, 

')'bi)t  oiH'iit^st  ovt>r  all,  and  unto  all 

Art  II  (Irl)ght  —  (hou  sibiust  not  on  my  heart. 

And  you,  ye  rnigs.  njvn  whose  extreme  edge 

I  NiHud,  and  on  tho  torrent's  brink  beneath 

Hi'holtl  tho  tall  iiinos  dwindleil  as  to  shrubs 

III  dii*./luoss  of  disiaurt*:  when  a  leap. 

A  Ntii\  n  nutlion,  ovon  a  breath,  would  bring 
My  hivftKt  i\\M}x\  its  nvky  l>osoni  s  bed 
To  rt'Ht  for  over — wht'i>'fv>rp  do  I  pause? 

Ay, 

Thou  viugtHi  and  cloud-olo.Hving  minister.  [^n  eagU  pauet" 

\Vlu*'*t'  hHi»|\v  lliglit  is  highest  into  heaven, 

Wrll  umy  >t  ihou  swivp  so  near  me  —  I  should  be 

rh\  pi"x\v,  and  j;orj^'  thine  e.-iglets!  thou  art  gone 

\Vhi'tt>  the  t'vr  oannot  folb'w  tluv;  but  thine 

\iM  pM'^ve^t  downwsnJ.  v*nvf!ir\l.  or  aK>ve 

Wiib  n  pMVMihng  %i>ion    -  l^^NAutiful ! 

How  beHUlM\il  is  all  (his  >isibW  worid  ! 

How  ^Um^ms  iu  its  sciuMt  .-^Md  iis^^lf! 

Hut  wt\  who  «a»uo  »m«s*'!v»-*  »ts  s*>vereigus,  we, 

Ilitlt'duKt.  hHll\b-uv.  Mtke  unlit 
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To  aiiik  ur  (Mwr,  with  our  ujix'd  ewicucu  uinkn 

A  couflict  of  its  eleiuenUi.  and  breaUie 

The  breatb  uf  degradation  and  of  pride. 

Contending  wiili  low  wunt^  and  loftr  will 

Till  our  mortality  predouiiimled, 

And  meu  are  —  what  lbt?y  nanie  not  to  tlmmsvlveti. 

And  tru&t  not  to  each  oilier     Hark !  the  note. 

[lli^  xheph^nl't  }HfK  in  the  dutatirt  u  htant 
The  riatunU  music  of  the  inouiilain  reed  — 
For  here  iJie  iwlriiiri:lial  fbys  are  not 
A  iNUtoml  ftiMc  —  pipts  in  tho  lilMinO  «ir. 
Mix'd  wiili  tiie  sweet  hells  ul'  tlie  ituuiii«ruig  herd: 
Mt  huuI  would  drink  tliose  eoboes!  — Ob,  Uiul  I  weri 
The  vitiwiess  spirit  of  a  lovely  sound. 
A  liriiig  voice,  a  breatbing  barmouy, 
A  bodiless  enjoyineut  —  bom  and  dying 
With  the  blest  lone  which  made  me  I  '* — p.  SO  —  23. 

At  this  period  of  his  solilncniy.  he  is  descried  by  a 

_  Chamois  huntor,  who  overhears  its  coutiiiutUKc. 

•'  To  be  thus  — 
Grey-hair'd  with  nngnish,  like  Uiose  binsird  pines. 
Wrecks  of  a  single  winter,  borkleas,  brauL-hloas, 
A  blighted  trunk  u]>un  a  cursed  rot't^ 
Which  but  supplies  a  teeliog  to  decay  — 
Aud  to  Lk.'  thus,  etertiulty  but  thus, 
Having  been  othurwise ! 

Ve  topling  cntf»9  of  ice ! 
Ye  aTalaochea,  whom  u  bi'euth  draws  down 
Id  mountainous  o'erwhelniing.  come  and  crush  me ! 
I  hear  ye  momently  above,  lieneath> 
Crash  with  a  fnnjuenl  conflict:  but  ye  pass. 
And  only  fail  on  things  which  still  would  live ; 
On  the  young  flourisUiig  furt.'st.  or  the  hut 
Aod  hamlet  of  Lhe  harmless  vUliiger. 
llie  mists  l>uil  up  aruund  the  gltw^ien>!  clouds 
Rine  curling  fu6t  beneath  mc,  white  and  satphiiry, 
Like  foam  intm  tlie  roused  (MX'eaii  of  rluep  Hell, 
^\TioBe  every  wave  breaks  on  a  living  slmre. 
Heaped  willi  the  damn'd  like  jMbbles.  —  I  am  giddy!  " — p.  5J0,  34. 

Just  as  he  is  about  to  spring  from  the  cliff,  he  is  seized 
^  the  hunter,  who  forces  him  away  fii>Mi  the  dangerous 
pUce  hi  tile  midst  of  the  rising  tempest.  In  the  second 
*ct,we  find  liirn  in  tlie  cottiigo  of  this  i>easaiit,  and  in 
*  rtill  wilder  .state  of  disorder.      Mis  host  offers  him 

I'fine;  but,  upon  looking  at  tlie  cup,  he  exclaims  — 
''  Awav.  away  !  there 's  blwKl  upon  tJio  brim  I 
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C.  Hun.  Wlmt  dost  thou  mam 'i*  liiy  nentea  wwider  from  ihee. 

Mtiii.   1  sii_v  'lis  I'IwhI  —  my  Mood  I  the  pure  vrarm  streum 
Which  ran  in  tlie  v^ins  of  my  hilhers,  and  in  ours 
When  wo  vere  in  oiir  youih.  and  bad  one  heart. 
And  hived  em-h  oilier  —  as  we  idiDiUd  uot  love !  — 
And  llii8  v>ia&  shed:  Init  ^ill  il  rises  up. 
Colouring  the  clouds  that  shut  me  out  frotn  HeaTfln, 
Where  Uwu  an  not  — and  I  shall  never  he  ! 

C  Hun.  Mrtn  of  nti*aitge  words,  and  some  half-maddeniag  iin.  Ac. 

Atuu.  Think  SI  llum  uxistoiH'e  dotli  depend  on  lime? 
lldotb;  but  iietions  ore  our  epochs ;  mine 
Have  mudc  tuy  days  and  nights  iniperi»l)abl«. 
Kndless.  mid  nil  uJike.  ua  buitdti  ou  the  shore. 
Innumeml'le  morns;  and  one  desert. 
Barren  anil  i;<)lf|.  on  nhicb  the  wild  wares  brealL, 
But  ncithin^  rests,  save  carciiaea  luid  wrecks, 
Rocks,  and  the  Bnlt-anif  weeds  of  biltemeiis. 

C.  Hun.  Alas  1  he  s  mad  —  but  yet  I  mudt  uot  leave  bhn. 

Afaji.  I  would  I  were  —  for  tlien  the  tbin{^  I  see 
Would  be  but  a  distempered  dream. 

C.  Hun.  Wluit  is  it 

That  thou  dost  Bee,  or  think  then  lonkV  nptm? 

Man.  M)-8elf,  and  Ihee  —  a  peasant  of  tlie  Alps  — 
Thy  humble  virtues,  hospitable  home. 
And  spirit  patient,  pious.  pm«d,  and  free : 
Thy  self-respect,  (^rafteil  oo  imioi'erii  tltought^: 
Thy  da)'s  of  healdi,  and  nights  of  ^leep  ;  thy  ioUa, 
By  danger  diguified.  yet  gniltJew :  hopes 
Of  oheerftil  old  nge  Hnd  a  quiet  in^^ve, 
With  rrosi  and  garland  <«er  its  giwn  tinf. 
Ami  thy  grmidchildren's  love  for  epitaph  ; 
This  du  I  »ee  —  and  then  I  bvik  within  — 
It  matters  i»i —  my  Mtd  waft  snurrh'd  alrenttvf "  —  p.  27  — 20. 

The  followiug  scene  is  one  of  the  most  pocdcol  and 
most  sweetly  written  in  the  poem.  There  is  a  still  and 
delicious  witchery  in  the  tmnquillitA-  and  secltision  of 
the  i>lnce,  and  the  celestial  beautj  of  tlic  Being  who 
rentals  her^'lf  in  the  roidst  of  tliese  \i:iible  enchantments. 
In  a  deep  \-alley  ainoug  the  iiu>uut4uii$,  Manfred  appears 
alone  before  a  lofty  cataract,  pealiu*;  in  the  quiet  miu- 
shine  down  the  still  and  e%~erlastin^  nicks;  and  sars 

"  It  i$  Dot  l»nott  —  th*  «UBfao«  «  iwre  stilt  ank 
Tlw  tnrmu  with  iW  m»nj  h«w  fA  Kin^i  u. 
Aihi  1x41  ih*  sliHKrd  sUwr  s  ««viiig  culaiwi 
t  »r  the  cffig^  Wadkwig  pM|Ho£mlM-. 
.\nd  tio^  iti  lum  vf  fii«i»N|E  hfjkn  alw^. 
Aad  to  ad  ftvk  1^  ike  pile  cwnwiV  tail. 


Hie  GUutsteeJ,  Lu  be  bestrodti  hy  Dealti. 

As  told  iu  ihd  A}Muil,vjjse.     No  eves 

But  mine  now  drink  this  sight  of  loTe)iii«iH  : 

1  shouUt  be  sole  in  this  tmreet  soliiuJo. 

And  with  tbe  Spirit  of  tJie  ploc«  divide 

The  hoDiHgti  of  ihew  waters.  —  1  will  rail  lier. 

[_//<  taJtg*  a/ong  uj  \h*  wviwr  into  thf  jxUm  of  hi»  hand,  and 
jlinifs  U  in  thf  air.  ntHtteritnf  the  aiijuratum.  Afttr  a  puuac, 
the  Witch  of  tue  Am»s  n>«i  beneath  thf  arch  of  the  sutt- 
&o«'  of  th*  torfitnt.'] 

Man.  Ueatitlful  Spirit.!  with  thy  bair  of  light. 
And  dftzzVitig  eves  uf  ^Imi-v;  in  wli<'^i-  form 
The  chiiriub  of  liUrtii »  lettEit-nioi'tAl  d&ught«rs  grow 
To  ail  unenrthl;?  stAtiire.  in  tui  easencA 
Of  purer  elements  ;  while  the  htiea  of  loutb.  — 
C&ntation'd  like  a  sleeping  infiuit's  cheek. 
Rock'd  by  the  beating  of  her  mother's  heart, 
Or  the  rose  ttnt^,  which  mimmer's  twiH}Tht  leaves 
t'pon  the  lofty  gliuHer's  rir^in  snow. 
The  blush  of  earth  embracing  with  herh««Ten, — 
TiDge  thy  cele^iU  aspect,  ami  moke  tame 
The  t>eauues  of  I  he  •juiiltow  wliii-h  beuds  o'er  thee ! 

ftutiful  Spirit  I  in  thy  CAlmcleiir  brow. 

herein  is  gla«s'd  bcreuily  of  soul, 

hich  of  itself  sbnwH  imninrtality, 
i  rcfld  that  ihou  wilt  jnu-dou  t<>  a  Hon 
Of  Eanli,  wliom  tlio  iil».sUu«<*r  J*owers  jicniul 
At  times  (o  commune  with  them  —  if  that  he 
Avai]  him  of  his  spells  —  to  roll  tJiee  thus. 
And  gaze  on  Uiee  a  moment. 

K'itch.  Son  of  Earth! 

1  know  thee,  and  the  Powers  which  give  thee  power  I 
1  know  th^e  for  a  man  of  many  thoughts, 

nd  deeds  of  good  mul  III,  extreme  in  both, 

1  and  fated  in  thy  biifTeiings. 
[  hare  expected  this  —  wliat  woiiMst  thou  with  me  ? 

Man.  To  look  upon  thy  beauty  !  — nothing  ftii'ther." — p.  31,  32. 

ThcfC  is  something  exquisitely  beautiful,  to  our  taste, 
ifl  all  this  passage ;  and  both  the  api)arition  aiid  the 
dialogue  are  so  managed,  that  the  sense  of  their  im- 
probability is  swallowed  up  in  that  of  tlieir  beauty ;  — 
and,  without  actually  believing  that  such  spirits  exist 
or  commujiicate  themselves,  we  feel  for  the  moment  as 
if  we  stood  in  their  presence.  \\' hat  follows,  though 
extremely  powerftd,  and  more  laboured  m  the  writing, 
has  less  cluum  for  us.  He  tells  his  celestial  aiirlitor  the 
brief  storv  of  his   misfortune ;  and  when  he  mentions 
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the   death  of  the  only  being   he  had   ever  loved,  the 
beauteous  Spirit  breaks  in  with  her  saixjcrhuman  pride, 

"And  for  this — 
A  being  of  the  race  tboa  dost  des|)U><«, 
The  onlc-r  vhich  thine  own  would  liee  ftbove. 
llliii^liug  with  ua  and  oure,  thoo  doat  forego 
niie  (fifis  of  OUT  great  ktionledfiv.  tuid  slinuk'si  back 

Tu  rtcretutl  inortahiT Avatx  I 

Man.  Daughter  of  Air!  1  tell  Uiee.  »iitce  thai  hour — 
But  vFords  jire  bivaiU !  —  I>ook  on  nie  in  niT  sleep, 
Or  wftlch  mv  nutrhiugs  —  Come  aud  sit  bj  me  ! 
My  solituiie  is  ttohtuJe  lui  tnure. 
But  pei){>l?d  uitii  UieFuhe»!  —  1  faarcgiush'd 
Mj  teeth  iu  dsrkiwss  till  ratumiiig  muni. 
Then  cursed  myself  till  aancet ;  —  I  have  pray'd 
FormadxieMn  a  blessing — "its  denied  me. 
I  Imvtt  aflhimfeBd  Death  — but  in  the  war 
Of  elements  the  waters  shrunk  from  me. 
And  fatal  things  pass'dharmlesA." — p.  HO,  87, 

The  third  scene  is  the  boldest  in  tlie  exhibition  of 
su]»ernatural  |)orsoTis.  ITie  tlu'ce  Destinies  and  Xemcsb 
moi't,  at  iiiidui^ht,  on  the  top  uf  the  Alps,  ou  their  way 
to  the  liall  of  .Vrimaues,  and  smi^  stran^  ditties  to  the 
moon,  of  tlieir  mischiefs  \\Tonght  among  men.  Nemesis 
lieing  rather  late,  thus  apologises  for  keeping  them 
waiting. 

*'  T  was  detain'J  repairing  aliattered  thrones, 
filnrrying  ro<.>U,  re^jloring  dynasties, 
Avenging  mon  upau  their  euemim. 
And  making  iheut  repent  their  own  revenge; 
Gonditig  tlie  witie  to  luadnew.  fh>ni  the  dull 
Slumping  out  nrmOes  m  mle  the  »vrld 
Afn^*^h ;  for  tlioy  were  wAxiiig  out  of  ilaie. 
And  inortJils  diiivd  I*>  p»iidei-  fur  tliemseh*es, 
Tn  weigh  kings  iu  the  halaiire.  and  to  $peak 
Of  fiv*»dom.  the  forbidden  fniit  — Away  I 
We  have  outstiiid  the  hotu*  —  mount  we  our  clouds!" — p.  41. 

Thia  we  think  is  out  of  place  at  least,  if  we  must  not 
say  out  of  character;  and  though  the  author  may  tell 
us  that  hiuunn  calaniiries  are  naturally  subjects  of  de- 
rision t<»  the  Ministers  of  Vengeance,  yet  we  cannot  be 
ptn-Huadtnl  that  satirical  and  jwlitical  allusions  are  at  all 
contpntible  with  tlie  feelings  and  impressions  which  it 
was    hen^  his  busiii»^s  to    maintain,     ^^*hen  the  Fatal 
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rs  are  again  assembled  before  the  throne  of  Ari- 
ones,  Manfred  suddenly  api)eurs  among  tliem,  and 
fiiscs  the  iirostmtions  wliieh  they  require.  The  first 
estiny  thus  loftily  fumouncos  him. 

Prinro  of  the  Powers  invigjhie !     Tlis  man 

la  of  no  commou  order,  as  his  port 

And  presence  here  denote ;  his  •mtferingy 

Have  beeii  of  au  itmnoruil  nnture,  like 

Our  own ;  bis  knowledge  and  his  powers  and  Hill, 

As  fur  as  »  compfitiMe  with  clay. 

Which  clogs  tlie  etherial  essence,  have  been  such 

As  claj  hath  seldoiit  Ixfrne  ;  hitt  tLspiratious 

Have  been  beyond  (he  dwellers  of  the  earth. 

And  ihey  have  only  Uught  him  what  we  kmm  — 

'ITiat  knowltnlge  i&  not  liappiness ;   and  scieiire 

But  au  exchimge  uf  ignonitiee  fur  that 

WTiich  ia  ajiotlier  kuid  of  ignorance. 

This  is  uoi  all  ;  —  the  passions,  attributes 

Of  earth  and  heaven,  from  which  no  power,  nor  being, 

Nor  breath,  frum  the  wonu  upwards,  is  exempt. 

Have  pierced  his  bean ;  and  iu  their  coniioqueuce 

Made  liim  a  tiling,  which  I.  whu  pity  not. 

Yet  pardoD  iJiuse  who  pity,     lie  'i&  mine, 

And  thine,  it  may  W  —  be  it  so,  or  not, 

Ito  odier  Spirit  in  this  rcfj;iou  hulh 

A  soul  like  his —  or  power  upon  his  soul."— p.  47,  48. 

At  hb  desire,  the  gliost  of  his  beloved  Astarte  in  then 

iled  up,  and   appears  —  but  refuses  to  speak  at  the 

ttnmand   of   the    Powers   who   have    raistnl    hrr,    till 

Manfred  breaks  out  into  this  x>assioiiutc  and  agoui/ing 

address. 

"  Hear  me,  hear  me  — 
Aatarte !  mr  beloved  !  speak  to  me ! 
1  have  so  much  endured  —  ro  miu-li  endure  — 
Look  on  me  !  the  gmv<^  luith  not  changed  thee  more 
Than  I  am  changed  for  thee.     Thou  lovedst  me 
Too  much,  as  I  loved  thee :  we  were  not  made 
To  torture  thus  eiieh  utlier,  though  it  were 
The  deadliest  sin  to  love  an  we  have  loved. 

kSay  that  thou  kwlh'st  me  not — that  I  do  bear 
Tius  puni^hiuent  for  Iwth  —  that  thou  wilt  be 
One  of  tlie  hlestM^d  —  and  that  1  shall  die  I 
F(V  hitherto  all  hateful  ihingK  conHpirc 
To  tiitid  me  in  exiatence  —in  a  life 
Wbirh  makes  nie  shrink  from  iniraortality— 
A  luiiirc  liko  thn  piwt!    I  rmnint  rest, 
I  know  not  what  I  ask,  nor  wliut  1  seek : 
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I  feel  bat  what  thou  art — and  idiat  I  am ; 

And  I  would  bear  yet  once,  before  I  perish. 

The  voice  which  was  my  music.  —  Speak  to  me ! 

For  I  hare  call'd  on  thee  in  the  still  night, 

Startled  the  slumbering  birds  £rom  the  hosh'd  boogfas. 

And  woke  the  mountain  wolves,  and  made  the  eaves 

Acquainted  with  thy  vainly  echoed  name. 

Which  answered  me  —  many  things  answered  me  — 

Spirits  and  men  —  but  thou  wert  faleiU  still ! 

Yet  speak  to  me !  I  have  oatwatched  the  stars. 

And  gazed  o'er  heaven  in  vain  in  search  of  thee. 

Speak  to  me !  I  have  wandered  o'er  the  earth 

Ajid  never  found  thy  likeuess. —  Speak  to  me ! 

Look  on  the  fiends  arooDd  —  they  feel  for  me : 

I  fear  them  not,  and  feel  for  thee  alone.  — 

Speak  to  me!  though  it  be  in  wrath ;  —  but  say  — 

I  wreck  not  what  ^  but  let  me  hear  thee  once  — 

This  once !  —  once  more ! 

FhaHtom  of  AstarU.  Manfred ! 

Man.  Say  on,  say  on— 

I  live  but  in  the  sound  —  it  is  thy  voice  1 

Pkan.  Manfred !    To-morrow  ends  thine  earthly  ills. 
Farewell ! 

Man.         Yet  one  word  mors  —  am  I  f(»giT«n  ? 

PMan.  Farewell  • 
Man.  Say.  shall  we  meet  again? 

Pkttn.  Farewell! 

Man.  One  won.1  for  mercy!     Say,  thou  lovest  me  ! 

Pfifin.  Manfred  !  The  Spirit  of  Astakte  disapp^n. 

Xtm.  She's  gone,  and  will  not  be  recalled." — p.  50  —  52. 

The  last  act.  though  in  many  passages  very  beautdfully 
written,  seems  to  us  less  powerful.  It  passes  altogether 
in  ^lanfred's  castle,  and  is  chiefly  occupied  in  two  long 
conversations  between  him  and  a  holy  abbot,  who  comes 
to  exhort  and  absolve  him,  and  whose  counsel  he  repels 
with  the  most  reverent  gentleness,  and  but  few  bursts 
of  dignity  and  pride.  The  following  passages  are  full 
of  iH)etr}'  and  feeling :  — 

"  Ay  —  father  I     I  have  had  those  earthly  mions 
And  noble  aspirations  in  my  youth  ; 
To  make  my  owii  the  miud  of  other  men. 
The  enligbteiuT  of  nations :  and  to  rise 
I  knew  not  whither  —  it  might  be  to  fall; 
Hut  fHlI.  evtn  as  the  mouutaiu  catarsuM. 
Wliii-h  havinji  leapt  from  its  more  dazzling  height. 
Kven  in  the  fi>aming  strength  of  its  abj-ss. 
(^Whieh  casts  up  mist^'  columns  that  become 
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Cloudft  raiuiiig  from  ibe  re-oscended  skies), 
Lies  low  but  mi^hly  still.  —  But  diisia  jmat ! 
My  tbougliw  niUuiok  tbemselves. 

Abbot.  And  wby  lu.i  live  and  iu*t  with  otiier  men  ? 

Man.  BccauMt  my  110(10*0  \tiu>  averse  from  life ; 
And  jet  not  cruel ;  for  1  vould  not  make. 
But  find  a  desolation  :— like  Uie  wind, 
The  red-hot  breath  of  ilie  most  Tone  Simoom. 
Which  dwells  but  in.  tlie  desert,  and  swoops  o'er 
The  l>arren  ^auds  which  bear  no  »hmbs  to  blast. 
And  revels  o'er  their  wild  and  and  waves. 
And  seekeUi  uut,  so  tltat  it  is  not  sought, 
But  being  met  i^  deadly !  Such  halh  been 
The  course  of  my  existence ;  but  there  came 
Things  in  my  path  which  are  no  more." — p.  59,  CO. 

There  is  also  a  fine  address  to  the  sotting  sun  —  and 
lingular  nxisccUaneous  soliloquy,  in  whicli  one  of  the 

mlhor's  Roman  recollections  is  brottght  in,  we  must  say 

pmeuhat  unnaturally. 

"  Tlie  stATs  are  foitli,  iJie  moon  above  tJie  tops 

Of  the  »now-.s)iiiung  mountahts.  — BeautiiVil ! 

I  linger  yet  with  Xature,  for  tho  night 

lioUi  been  to  me  a  more  faniiUar  fuce 

Than  that  of  man ;  and  in  her  sIajtj  shade 

Of  dim  and  3<»htJiry  lovelineaa, 

I  learn  d  the  languoffc  of  another  world  ! 

1  do  remetabm*  me.  ^at  in  my  youth. 

When  I  was  wandering  —  U|K)n  such  a  nighi 

I  iUfod  within  the  Lolosseimi's  widl. 

^[idst  (he  ehief  relics  of  almie;hty  Kome; 

The  trees  which  grew  along  tJhe  broken  arches 

WuTpil  ilark  in  tlie  bine  midnight,  and  the  stars 
■  Sbtjoo  through  the  rents  of  ruin;  from  afar 
HAe  woti-hiKtg  ba>(-'d  beyond  the  Tiber :  and 
Fsore  near,  iram  out  the  Cuesara'  palace  came 

The  owl's  long  cry,  and.  inlemiptodly 

Of  distant  sentinels  the  fiiful  ^ng 

Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  ^^iud. 

Some  cvprtases  beyond  tlic  time-worn  brearh 

Ap|)ear'd  tn  skirt  liie  horizon ;  j'et  they  stood 

Within  II  l>owsbot  — 

And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  roMhig  moon '.  upon 

Atl  this,  and  eA.st  a  wide  and  tender  lights 

Whieh  snflened  down  thv  kar  austerity 

Of  niggpd  desolaiion.  and  lill'd  up. 

As  'twere,  anew,  tlie  jjaps  nf  eeiiiiirioB: 

Lrning  tlmt  beautifii)  which  i^till  \ym  so. 

And  making  dial  which  was  not,  lill  the  place 
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Becuuie  religion,  aud  the  heart  ran  o'er 

With  siieiiL  wonihip  of  the  great  of  oh! !" — p.  68,  fiO. 

In  his  dyinj?  hour  he  is  beset  with  Denions,  wlio 
pretend  to  chiim  liim  as  their  forfeit ;  —  but  he  in- 
dignantly and  victoriously  disputes  their  claim,  and 
asserts  his  freedom  from  their  thraldom. 

*'  Mil-it  crimes  bp  punish'd  liiit  by  other  crimiis. 
And  greater  crimiuals  ? —  Back  to  tliy  hell ! 
Thou  hast  no  jiower  upon  me,  that  I  feel ; 
Thou  never  shult  possess  me,  thit  I  know : 
What  I  have  tloiie  is  done ;  I  bear  within 
A  torture  which  wuM  nothing  gain  from  thine  : 
The  mind  whirh  is  immorla!  nrnkeft  iu^lf 
Elequitiil  fur  its  g«>d  or  ill  —  derives 
No  colonr  from  tiio  tleoting  things  witliout : 
But  is  absorb 'd  iu  sufferance  or  in  joy. 
Bom  from  the  knowledge  of  its  own  desert. 
Tfwu  didst  not  tempt  me.  and  thou  couldst  not  tompt  me. 
I  have  not  Injen  thy  dupe,  nor  urn  thy  prey  — 
But  was  my  owu  destroyer,  and  will  he 
My  own  hereafter. —  Back,  ye  baffled  fiends! 
Tho  hand  of  dealli  is  on  uie  —  but  not  yours ! 

[JTte  Demon*  di$aj^iear.'* — p.  74,  75. 

There  arc  ^cat  faults,  it  nuist  be  admitted,  in  this 
poem ;  —  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  work  of  genius  and  ori- 
ginality. Its  worst  fault,  perliaps,  is,  that  it  fatigues 
and  overawes  us  by  the  unifonnity  of  its  tenor  and 
solemnity.  Another  is  tho  ]»ainfitl  and  offensive  nature 
of  the  circumstance  on  which  its  distress  is  idtimately 
founded.  It  all  springs  from  the  disappointment  or 
fatal  issue  of  an  incestuous  passion ;  and  iiu-est,  accord- 
ing to  our  modem  ideas  —  for  it  was  othenvise  in  an- 
tiquity—  is  not  a  thing  to  be  at  all  brought  before  the 
imagination.  The  lyrical  songs  of  tlie  Spirits  are  too 
long;  and  not  all  excellent.  There  is  something  of  pe- 
dantiT  in  them  now  and  then ;  and  even  Manfred  deals 
in  classical  allusions  a  little  too  much.  If  we  were  to 
consider  it  as  a  proper  drama,  or  even  as  a  fimshed 
|>oem,  we  should  be  obliged  to  add,  that  it  is  far  too 
indistinct  and  unsatisfactory.  But  this  wc  take  to  bo 
according  to  the  design  and  conception  of  the  author. 
He  conteniplatcfl  but  a  fhfn  and  magnificent  sketch  of  a 
subject  whicli  did  not  admit  of  more  accin-<ite  drnwuxg. 
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or  more  brilliant  colouiing.  Its  obscurity  is  a  part  of 
its  grandeur ;  —  and  the  darkness  that  rests  upon  it,  and 
the  smoky  distance  in  which  it  is  lost,  are  all  devices 
to  increase  its  majesty,  to  stinnUate  our  curiosity,  and 
to  impress  us  with  deeper  awe. 

It  is  suggested,  in  an  ingonious  paper,  in  a  late  Num- 
bor  of  tbc!  Eduiburgh  Magazine,  that  the  general  con- 
ception of  this  ]3icce,  and  much  of  what  is  excellent  in 
^he  manner  of  its  execution,  have  been  bonowed  from 
•*  'llic  Tragical  llistor)-  of  Dr.  Faustus"  of  Marhiwe  ;  and 
a  variety  of  passages  are  quoted,  which  the  author  con- 
jtirlers   as   similar,   and,   in   many  respects,  suiK*rior   to 
.    otlicrs  in  the  poem  lK.'forc  us.       Wo  cannot  agree  in  tlie 
■jgpneral   terms  of  this   conchision ;  —  but   there   is,   no 
^UAttbt,  a  certain  resemblance,  l>oth  in  some  of  the  topics 
VHu  arc  suggested,  and   in  the  cast   of  the  diction  in 
wliich  they  are  expressed.      Thus,  to  induce  Faustus  to 
persist  in  his  unlaw'iiil  studies,  he  is  told  that  the  Spirits 
of  the  elements  will  seiTe  lum  — 


^ 


"  Sometimes  like  women,  or  unwedded  maids, 
Sbadowiug  mure  bc-uuiy  in  their  ayrie  bmncs 
Than  have  thv  white  breasts  of  the  Queene  of  Love." 

-^nd  again,  when  the  amorous  sorcerer  commands  Helen 
ofTrciy  to  be  revi^wl,  as  his  paramour,  he  addresses  her, 
on  her  first  appearance,  in  these  rapturous  Hues  — 

"  Was  this  the  face  that  launchc  a  tboasiand  ships, 
And  buni'd  die  toplesso  t*wers  of  Ilium  ? 
Sweet  Helen  !  make  me  immortiU  with  a  kissj  t 
Her  lips  sucke  forth  my  aoule  1  —  see  where  it  flies  ! 
Come,  Helen,  come,  give  me  my  soiile  af^uine ! 
Here  will  I  dwell,  for  hmvi<ii  Is  in  ibiit  lip, 
And  all  is  dross  ihnt  is  not  Helena. 
0  !  ihoii  art  fairer  than  the  evening  ayre, 
Ctnd  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  .'iturreH  ; 
More  lovely  than  the  inouorch  of  the  tikyes 
In  wanton  Arethusa'a  azure  arms !  " 

catastrophe,   too,   is   bewailetl   in    verses   of  great 
ace  and  classical  beauty. 

'  Cut  is  the  branch  thai  might  have  growuc  full  straight. 
And  biinied  is  Apollo's  laurel  Ixiugh 
lliat  sometime  grew  within  this  learned  man. 
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l-'auatufi  in  gone !  —  regard  his  hellish  fitll. 
Whose  fiendful  lorcure  may  eJthort  the  wtae. 
Only  to  wouiier  al  uiJawAil  things." 

But  these,  and  many  other  smooth  and  fanciful  verses 
in  this  curious   old    drama,  prove   nothing,    we   think, 
against  the  originalitj*  of  Manfred ;  for  there  ia  nothing 
to  be  found  tlu'i*e  of  the  pride,  the  abstraction,  and  the 
heart-roottsl  misi-ry  in  uhich    tliat   ori^nality  consists. 
Faustus  is  a  vulj^ar  sorcerer,  temptwl  to  sell  his  soul  to 
the  DeWl  for  the  ordinarj-  price  of  sensual  pleasure,  and 
earthly  power  and  Rl'^n,'  —  and  who  shrinks  and  shudders - 
in  agony  when  the  forfeit  comes  to  be  exact(?d.      The 
style,  too,  of  ^larlowe,  though  elegant  and  8<-holarlike,  is 
weak  and  ohildisli  compared  with  the  dej)tli  and  force 
of  much  of  what  we  have  quoted  fi-om  Lord  Byron  ;  and 
the  disgusting  buffooner)*  ajid  low  farce   of  which  his 
piece  is  principally  made  up.  place  it  much  more  in  con- 
trast, than  in  any  terms  of  comparison,  >>'ith  that  of  his 
noble  successor.     In  the  tone  and  pitch  of  the  composi- 
tion, as  well  as  in  the  character  of  the  diction  in  the 
more  solenui  parts,  the  piece  before  us  reminds  us  much 
more  of  the  Prometheus  of  .^Eschylus,  than  of  any  more 
modem  iK-rformance.     The  trcmcndotis  soHtude  of  the 
principal  person  — the  supernatural  beings  with  whom 
alone  he  holds  communion  —  the  guilt  —  the  firmness  — 
the  mison,'  —  are  all  points  of  resemblance,  to  which  the 
grandeur  of  the  jjoi^tir  imagery  only  gives  a  more  strik- 
ing effect.     Tlie  cliief  differences  are,  that  the  subject 
of  tlie  Greek  jwct  was   sanctified   tmd   exalted  by  the 
established  belief  of  Ids  coiuiti-y  ;  and  that  his  terrors  are 
nowhere  tempered  with  the   sweetness  ^^-liich   bi-cathes 
from  so  many  passages  of  his  English  rival. 
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IXr/Zer*.  Poenm,  and  Critical  Ohitervadunit  on   Scottish  SotiffM. 
^oiiected  and  jtuhlifthed  by  R.  H.  Cromek.      8vo.  pp.  460. 
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BiBxa  is  certainly  by  far  the  greatest  of  our  jxH-tical  pro- 

tjies  —  from  Stephen  Duck  Uown  to  Thomas  Dermody. 
\ey  are   forgotten   already ;  or   only  remembered   for 
rision.     But  the  name  of  Bonis,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
ken,  has  not   yet  **  gathered  all  its  fame ;"  and  will 
endure    long    after   tliosc   circumstances    are   forgotten 
H^ich  contributed  to  its  first  notoriety.      So  much  in- 
^Ked  are  we  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  merits,  that 
H|e  cannot  help  thinking  it  a  derogation  Irom  them  to 
^oni-ider  him  a8  a  prodigy  at  all ;  and  are  convinced  tliat 
he  will  never  be  rightly  estmiated  as  a  poet,  till  that 
vulgar  wonder  be  entirely  repressed  wliich  was   raised 
^^  \\\s  having  Wen  a  i)lougIin\im.      It  is  true,  no  doubt, 
HhiQt  he  waK  bom  in  lui  humble  station ;  and  that  much 
of  liis  early  life  was  devoted  to  severe  labour,  and  to  the 
society  of  his  fellow-hibourci-s.     But  he  was  not  liinisclf 
eitiier  uneducated  or  illiterate ;  and  was  place<l  in  a  situ- 
ation more  favourable,  ]>erhai)8.  to  tl»e  development  of 
great  ]>oetical  taleiUs.  than  any  other  wliich  could  have 
I    been  as>sigued  him.     Ue  was  taught,  at  a  vei^  eaily  age, 
^Bd  read  and  write ;  and  soon  ai^er  acquired  a  competent 
I     Itiiowledge   of  French,  fogetlier  with   the   elements   of 
iJ.atiii  and  Geometr\.     His  taste  for   reading   was   en- 
Hfotiraged  by  bis  parents   and   many  of  his   associates; 
"and,  before  he  had  ever  composwl  a  single  stanza,  he 
^an  not  only  familiar  with  many  prose  writers,  but  far 
j     more  intimately  acquainted  with  Po|m?,  Shakespeare,  and 
ihonison  than  nine-t<*nths  of  tlie  youth  tliat  now  leave 
our  schoob  for  the  university.     Thorse  authors,  indeed, 
ith  some  old  collections  of  songs,  and  the  lives  of  Han- 
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nibal  and  Sir  William  Wallace,  were  his  habitual  study 
from  the  fii'st  days  of  his  diikDiood ;  and,  co-operatiiig 
with  the  solitude  oi*  liis  niral  occupations,  were  sufficient 
to  rouse  his  anient  and  ambitious  mind  to  the  love  aiid 
the  practice  of  poi'tn\  He  had  about  as  much  scholar- 
ship, in  short,  wc  imii^piie»  as  Shakesj>oare  ;  and  far  better 
models  to  form  Ids  ear  to  harmony,  and  train  his  &nc]r 
to  graceful  invention. 

We  venture<l,  on  a  former  occasion,  to  say  sometliiuif 
of  the  effects  of  regular  education,  and  of  the  general 
diffusion  of  literature,  in  repressing  the  ngour  and  ori- 
ginality of  all  kinds  of  mental  exertion.  That  specu- 
lation was  iierhaps  carried  somewhat  too  far ;  but  if  tlie 
piuTidox  have  proof  any  where,  it  is  in  its  application  to 
poetry.  Among  well  educated  i>eople,  the  standard 
writers  of  this  description  are  at  once  so  venerated  and 
so  familiar,  that  it  is  thought  eqv.ally  impossible  to  rival 
them,  as  to  write  versos  witliout  attempting  it.  If  there 
be  one  degree  of  fame  which  excites  enmlation,  there  is 
another  which  leads  to  desiMiir:  Nor  can  we  conceive  any 
one  less  likely  to  be  added  to  the  short  list  of  original 
jKjets,  than  a  young  man  of  fine  fimcy  and  delicate  taste, 
who  has  acquired  a  liigh  relish  for  poetry,  by  perusdiig 
the  most  celebrated  writers,  and  conversing  with  the 
most  intelligent  judges.  The  head  of  such  a  person  is 
filled,  of  coui-se,  nith  all  the  splendid  passages  of  an- 
cient and  modern  authors,  and  with  the  fine  and  fasti- 
dious remarks  which  have  been  made  even  on  those  pas- 
sages, ANHien  he  turns  his  eyes,  therefoi*e,  on  liis  ovm 
conceptions  or  designs,  they  can  strarcely  fail  to  appear 
rude  and  contemptible.  He  is  i>eri)etually  haunted  and 
depressed  by  the  ideiil  presence  of  those  great  masters, 
and  their  exacting  critics.  He  is  aware  to  wliat  compa^ 
risons  his  productions  will  be  subjected  among  his  own 
friends  and  a.ssociates,  and  recollects  the  derision  with 
which  so  many  rash  adventurers  have  been  chased  back 
to  their  obscurity.  Thus,  the  merit  of  his  great  prede- 
cessors chills,  instead  of  encouraging  liis  ardour;  and 
the  illustrious  names  which  liave  already  reached  to  the 
sununit  of  excellence,  act  like  the  tall  and  spreading  trees 
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of  the  forest^  wliicli  ovnrshadow  aiid  strangle  the  Bitplings 
which  raay  havir  stnirk  root  in  the  soil  hnlow  —  and 
afford  efficient  shelter  to  notliing  but  creepers  and  para- 
si  ten. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  in  some  few  indinduals,  "  that 
strong  divinity  of  soid"  —  that  decided  and  irresistible 
vocation  to  j^lory,  which  in  spite  of  all  these  obstruc- 
tions, calls  out,  perliajw  once  or  twice  in  a  century,  a 
bold  and  orij^naJ  i>oet  fi-om  the  herd  of  scholars  and 
acadoniical  literati.  But  the  natural  tendency  of  their 
studies,  and  by  far  llieir  most  common  effect,  is  to  re- 
press orij^inidity,  and  discourage  enterprise;  and  either 
to  change  tliosc  wliom  nature  meant  for  i)oets,  into  mere 
rciulers  of  poetry,  or  to  brii\g  them  out  in  tlic  form  of 
wittj'  paro<li.sts,  or  ingenious  imitators.  Iude[xuident  of 
the  reiuw)n.s  wbicli  have  been  already  suggested,  it  will 
per]iaj>s  be  fomid,  too,  tliat  necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention,  in  tliis  as  well  as  in  the  more  vidgar  arts ;  or, 
at  least,  that  inventive  genius  will  frequently  slumber  in 
inaction,  where  the  preceding  ingenuity  ha.s  in  part  siip- 
pHed  the  wants  of  the  owner.  A  solitary'  and  uninstructed 
man,  with  lively  feelings  and  an  inflammable  imagina- 
tion, will  often  be  irresistibly  led  to  exercise  those  gifts, 
tod  to  occupy  and  relieve  his  mind  in  poetical  composi- 
tion :  But  if  his  education,  Ids  reading,  and  his  society 
supply  him  with  an  abimdaut  store  of  images  and  emo- 
tions, be  NviU  probably  think  but  little  of  those  internal 
resources,  and  feed  lus  mind  contentedly  with  what  has 
been  proWded  by  the  industry  of  others. 

To  say  nothing,  therefore,  of  the  distractions  and  tlie 
dissipation  of  mind  that  belong  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  nor  of  the  cares  of  minute  accuracy  and  liigh 
finishing  which  are  imposed  on  tlie  proft?ssed  scliolar, 
there  seem  to  be  deei>er  rea.sons  for  the  separation  of 
originality  and  accomplishment ;  and  for  the  partiality 
which  has  le<l  poetry  to  choose  almost  all  her  prime 
favourites  among  the  recluse  and  munstructed.  A  youth 
of  quick  parts,  in  short,  and  creative  fancy  —  with  just 
^a  much  reading  as  to  guide  liis  ambition,  and  rough- 
^pw  his  notions  of  excellence  —  if  his  lot  be  thiowB  in 
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humble  retirement,  where  he  has  no  reputation  to  lose, 
and  where  he  can  easily  hope  to  excel  all  that  he  sees 
around  him,  is  much  more  likeJy,  we  think,  to  give  him- 
self up  to  poetry,  and  to  train  himself  to  hahits  of  in- 
vention, than  if  lie  had  been  encumbered  by  tlie  pre- 
tended  helps  of  extended  study  and  hteraiy  society. 

If  these  obsenations  shoidd  fail  to  strike  of  them- 
selves, they  may  perhaps  derive  additional  weight  from 
considering  tlte  very  remarkable  fact,  that  almost  all 
tlie  great  poets  of  every  coimtrj'  have  appeared  in  an 
early  stage  of  their  historj',  and  in  a  period  compara- 
tively rude  and  imlettered.  Homer  went  forth,  like  the 
morning  stai*.  before  the  dawn  of  literature  in  Gi-ecce, 
and  almost  all  the  great  and  sublime  poets  of  modem 
Europe  are  already  between  two  and  three  himdred  years 
old.  Since  that  time,  although  books  and  readers,  and 
opportunities  of  reading,  are  mxdtiplicd  a  thousand  fold, 
we  have  improved  chiefly  in  pouit  and  terseness  of 
expression,  in  the  art  of  railler)',  and  in  clearness  and 
wmplicity  of  thought.  Force,  richness,  and  variety  of 
invention,  are  now  at  least  as  rare  as  ever.  But  the 
literature  and  rcfiiu^mcnt  of  tlie  age  does  not  exist  at  all 
for  a  rustic  and  illiterate  indiridual ;  and,  consequently, 
the  present  time  is  to  lum  what  the  nule  times  of  old 
were  to  the  \-igorous  writers  wliich  adorned  them. 

But  though,  for  these  and  for  other  reasons,  wo  can 
see  no  propriety  in  regarding  the  poetry  of  Bums  chiefly 
as  the  wonderful  >\ork  of  u  i>casant,  and  thus  admii-ing 
it  much  in  tlie  same  way  as  if  it  had  been  written  with 
his  toes ;  yet  there  are  peculiarities  in  his  works  which 
remind  us  of  the  lo>mess  of  his  origin,  and  faults  for 
which  the  defects  of  his  education  afford  an  obvious 
cause  if  not  a  legitimate  a]]ology.  In  forming  a  correct 
estimate  of  these  works,  it  is  neccssarj'  to  take  into 
account  those  i)ecuUaritie8. 

The  first  is,  the  undiscipUned  harshness  and  acrimony 
of  his  invective.  Ti\e  great  boast  of  polished  life  is  the 
delicacy,  and  even  the  genemsity  of  its  hostility  —  that 
quality  which  is  still  the  characteristic,  as  it  iumishes 
the  denomination,  of  a  gentleman  —  that  principle  which 
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ids  us  to  attack  the  defenceless,  to  strike  the  Ikllen, 
or  to  mangle  the  slain  —  and  enjoins  us,  in  forging  the 
ihafts  of  sjitiro,  to  increase  the  polish  exactly  tm  we  add 
;o  their  keenness  or  theii*  weight.  For  this,  as  well  as 
for  other  things,  we  ai-e  indebted  to  chivalry;  and  of 
this  l?ums  had  none.  His  ingenious  and  amiable  hio- 
gTa])her  has  spoken  repeatedly  in  pmise  of  his  talents 
for  satire  —  we  think,  with  a  most  unhappy  i>artiality. 
His  epigrams  and  lamp()on3  appeal*  to  us,  one  and  all, 
unworthy  of  liim  ;  —  otl'ensive  i'roni  their  extreme  coarse- 
ness mid  violence  —  and  contemptible  from  their  want 
f  wit  or  brilhaucy.  They  seem  to  have  been  \rritten, 
ot  out  ot*  pla\fuL  malice  or  ^^rtuous  indignation,  but 
out  of  fierce  and  xmgoveniable  auger.  His  whole  rail- 
lery consists  in  railing:  and  his  satiiical  vein  displays 
itijelf  chiefly  in  railing  names  and  in  swearing.  We  say 
this  mainly  with  a  reference  to  his  ixrsonalities.  la 
many  of  his  more  general  rci>roseiitations  of  life  and 
manners,  there  is  no  doubt  muoli  tliat  may  bo  called 
silirical,  mixed  up  with  admirable  humour,  mul  descrip- 
tion of  inimitable  Wvacity. 

There  is  a  similar  want  of  polish,  or  at  least  of  re- 
spectfidness,  in  the  general  tone  of  his  gallantry.  He 
has  written  with  more  passion,  ^xnhaps,  and  more 
\ariety  of  natural  feeling,  on  llie  subject  of  love,  than 
any  other  poet  whatever  —  but  with  a  fervour  that  ia 
tometimes  indelicate,  and  seldom  accommodatwl  to  the 
timidity  and  ''  sweet  austere  com]>osui-e  "  of  women  of 
refinement.  He  has  expressed  admii'ably  the  feelings 
of  an  enamoured  peasant,  who,  however  refined  or 
eloquent  he  may  be,  always  approacrhes  liis  mistress  on 
a  footing  of  equality ;  but  has  never  caught  that  tone  of 
chivalrous  gallantry'  which  uniformly  abases  itself  in 
the  presence  of  the  object  of  its  devotion.  Accordingly, 
instead  of  suing  for  a  smile,  or  melting  in  a  tear,  his 
muse  deals  in  nothing  but  locked  embraces  and  mid- 
night rencontres ;  and,  even  in  his  compHuientary  effu- 
sions to  ladies  of  the  liighest  rank,  is  for  straining  tliem 
to  the  bosom  of  her  impetuous  votary.  It  is  easy,  ac- 
oordingly,  to  see  from  his  correspondence,  that  many  of 
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his  female  patronesses  shnuik  fixim  the  vehement  fami- 
liarity of  liis  admiration  ;  and  there  arc  even  some  traits 
in  the  vohmies  before  \is,  fiom  which  we  can  gather 
that  lie  resented  tlie  shjTiess  and  estrangement  to  wliicli 
those  feelings  gave  rise,  ^^-ith  at  least  as  little  chivaln' 
as  he  had  shown  in  producing  them. 

But  the  leading  \icc  in  Bm*ns's  chamcter,  and  the 
cardinal  deformit)",  indeed,  of  all  his  productions,  was 
his  contempt,  or  affectation  of  contempt,  for  prudence, 
decency,  and  rcgidarity;  and  his  atlmiration  of  thought- 
lessness, oddity,  luid  vehement  sensibihty;  —  his  belief, 
in  short,  in  the  dhpem'mg  power  of  genius  and  social 
feeling,  in  all  matters  of  morality  and  common  sense. 
This  is  the  very  slang  of  the  worst  German  plays,  and 
tlie  lowest  of  our  town-made  novels ;  nor  can  any  thing 
be  more  lamentable,  than  that  it  should  have  found  a 
patron  in  such  a  man  us  Bums,  and  communicated  to 
many  of  his  ])roductions  a  cliaracter  of  immorality,  nt 
once  contemptible  and  hateful.  It  is  but  too  true,  thtit 
men  of  tlie  highest  genius  have  frequently  been  hur- 
ried by  their  passions  into  a  violation  of  prudence  and 
duty ;  and  there  is  something  generous,  at  least,  in 
the  apology  which  their  admirers  may  make  for  Ihcra. 
on  the  score  of  their  keener  feelings  and  habitual  want 
of  reflection.  ■  But  tliis  apolog)-,  which  is  quite  unsatis- 
factory in  the  mouth  of  another,  becomes'  an  insult  and 
an  absurdity  whenever  it  proceeds  from  their  own. 
A  man  may  say  of  his  friend,  that  he  is  a  noble-hearted 
fellow  —  too  generous  to  be  jiist,  and  with  too  much 
spirit  to  be  always  piiident  and  regidai*.  But  he  can- 
not be  allowed  to  say  even  this  of  himself;  and  still 
less  to  represent  himself  aa  a  hairbrained  sentimental 
soul,  constantly  carried  away  by  fine  fancies  and  \-ision3 
of  love  and  philanthropy,  and  boni  to  confoimd  and 
despise  the  cold-blooded  sons  of  prudence  and  sobriety. 
This  apolog)%  indeed,  evidently  destroys  itself:  For 
it  shows  that  conduct  to  be  the  result  of  deliberate 
system,  which  it  affects  at  the  sjune  time  to  justiiS'  as 
the  fruit  of  mere  thoughtlessness  and  casual  impulse. 
Such  protestations,  therefore,  will  always  be  treated,  as 
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ley  deserve,  not  only  with  contempt,  but  with  incre- 
dulity ;    and   their  niagnaninioiis  aiithoi-s  set  down   as 
letermined  profligates,  who  seek   to   disgnis*?   thtMr  sel- 
shness  under  a  name  somewhat  less  revolting.      That 
profligacy   is    almost   always   selfishness,    and    th.at    the 
xcuse  of  impetuous  feeling  can  hardly  ever  hty  justly 
pleaded   for    those  who  neglect  the  ordinary  duties  of 
life,  must  be  apparent,  we  think,  even  to  the  least  re- 
flecting of  those  sons  of  fancy  and  song.      It  R'quires 
no  Imbit  of  deep  thinking,  nor  any  thing  more,  indeed, 
than  the  information  of  an  honest  heart,  to  perceive  tliat 
it  is  cruel  and  hose  to  spend,  in  vain  supei-fluitios,  that 
money  which  belongs  of  right  to  the  pale  industrious 
tradesman  and  his  famishing  infants ;  or  that  it  is  a  vile 
prostitution  of  language,  to  talk  of  that  man's  generosity 
K  gootlness  of  heart,  who  sits  raving  about  friendship 
and  philantliropy  in  a  tavern,  while  his  wife's  heart  is 
breaking  at  her  cheerless  fireside,  and  his  children  pining 
II     in  solitary  povertj'. 

H  Tliis  pitiful  cant  of  careless  feeling  ajid  eccentric 
■genius,  accordingly,  has  never  found  much  favour  in  the 
■  e)'es  of  Enghsh  sense  imd  morality,  llie  most  signal 
effect  which  it  ever  produced,  was  on  the  miuldy  brains 
of  some  German  youth,  who  arc  said  to  have  left  college 
m  a  body  to  rob  on  the  highway !  bec4iusc  Schiller  had 
represented  the  captain  of  a  gang  as  so  vei*}'  nobh*  a  crea- 
ture.— But  in  tliis  coimtry,  we  believe,  a  predilection  for 
that  honourable  jirofessiou  must  have  preceded  this  ad- 
miration of  the  character-  The  style  \vc  have  been 
speaking  of,  accordingly,  is  now  the  heroics  only  of  the 
hulks  and  the  house  of  coiTection ;  and  has  no  chance, 
He  suppose,  of  being  greatly   arlmin>d,  except   in  the 

»  farewell  speech  of  a  young  gentUmum  ]ireparing  for  Bo- 
tany Bay. 
It  is  humiliatuag  to  think  bow  deeply  Bums  has 
&llen  into  this  debasing  error,  lie  is  pci*petnaUy  mak- 
ing a  parade  of  his  thoughtlessness,  inflammabiHty,  and 
unprudence,  and  talking  with  much  complacency  and 
exultation  of  the  offence  he  has  occasioned  to  the  sober 
and  correct  part  of  maiddnd.     This  odious  slang  infects 
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almost  all  Ids  prose,  and  a  very  great  proportion  of  lu« 
poetrj' ;  and  is,  we  are  persuaded,  the  chief,  if  not  iha 
only  source  of  the  disgust  with  which,  in  spite  of  his 
genius,  we  know  that  he  is  regarded  by  many  very 
competent  and  liberal  judges.  His  ajwlogy,  too.  we  are 
willing  to  believe,  in  to  be  found  in  the  original  lo\>~ness 
of  his  situation,  and  the  slightness  of  his  acquaintance 
with  the  world.  With  liis  talents  and  jxiwcr  of  ob- 
servation, lie  could  uot  have  seen  muck  of  the  beings 
who  t'clioed  tliie*  raving*  without  feeling  for  them  that 
distnist  tuid  contempt  wliich  would  have  made  him  bhisli 
to  thuik  he  had  ever  stretched  over  them  the  protecting 
shield  of  his  genius. 

Akin  to  this  most  lamentable  trait  of  -vulgarity,  and 
indeed  in  some  measure  arising  out  of  it,  is  that  per- 
petual boast  of  his  own  indcix?ndencc,  which  is  obtniricd 
upon  the  readei-s  of  Bums  in  almost  every  page  of  his 
writings.  Tlie  sentiment  itself  is  noble,  and  it  is  often 
finely  expressed ;  —  but  a  gentleman  would  only  have 
exjiressed  it  when  he  was  insulted  or  pro^oked ;  and 
would  never  have  made  it  a  spontaneous  theme  to  those 
fri(mds  in  whose  estimation  he  felt  that  his  honour  stood 
clear.  It  is  mixid  up,  too,  iji  Bums  with  too  fierce  a 
tone  of  defiance ;  and  indicates  rather  the  ]>ride  of  a 
sturdy  jwaaaut,  thim  the  calm  and  natxiral  eleAation  of  a 
generous  mind. 

I'he  last  of  the  symptoms  of  rusticity  which  we  think 
it  necessary  to  notice  in  the  works  of  this  extraordinai'y 
man,  is  that  fiequent  mistake  of  mere  exaggeration  and 
violence,  for  Ibrce  and  sublimity,  which  li;is  defaced  so 
much  of  his  ju'ose  composition,  and  given  an  air  of  heavi* 
ness  and  labom*  to  a  good  deal  of  his  serious  poetry. 
The  tiuth  is,  that  liis  forte  was  in  humour  and  in  pathos 
—  or  rather  in  tenderness  of  feeling ;  and  that  he  has 
verv'  seldom  succeeded,  eitlier  where  mere  wit  and 
sprightKness,  or  where  great  energy  and  weight  of  senti- 
ment were  requisite,  lie  had  evidently  a  very  fake  and 
crude  notion  of  what  constituted  strength  of  writing ; 
and  instead  of  that  simple  and  brief  directness  which 
stamps  the  character  of  \igour  upon  ever}*  sj'Uable,  has 


generally  had  recourse  to  a  mere  accumulation  of  hyper- 
'  alical  expressions,  which  encumber  tlic  diction  instead 

exalting  it,  and  show  the  determination  to  be  impres» 
(iiTe,  witliont  the  power  of  cxeeuting   it.      This   error 
Iso  vre  are  inclined  to  ascribe  entirely  to  the  defects  of 
lis  education.     Tlie  value  of  simpHcity  in  the  expression  t 
of  passion,  is  a  lesson,  we  beUeve,  of  nature  and  of  genius ; ' 

■but  its  importance  in  mere  grave  and  impressive  writ-' 

»,  is  one  of  the  latest  discoveries  of  rhetorical  experience. 

With  the  allowances  and  exceptions  we  have  now 
stated,  we  think  Bums  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a  great 
and  original  genius.  He  has  in  all  his  compositions  great 
force  of  conception ;  and  great  spirit  and  iuiimation  in 
its  expression.  He  has  taken  a  large  range  through  the 
region  of  Func)*,  and  naturalized  himself  iu  almost  all 
her  climates.  He  has  great  humoiu:  —  great  powers  of 
description  —  great  pathos  —  and  great  discrimination 
of  character.  vVlmost  every  thing  that  he  says  has  spirit 
fid  originality;  and  every  thing  that  he  says  well,  is 
'^characterizwl  by  a  charming  facility,  which  gives  a  grace 
wen  to  occasiftnal  rudeness,  and  communicates  to  the 
leader  a  delightful  s)Tiipathy  ^ith  the  spontaneous  soar- 
ing and  ronsrinus  inspiration  of  the  poet. 

Cofn.sideriug  the  reception  wliich  these  works  have  met 
with  from  tlie  public,  and  the  long  period  during  which 
the  greater  part  of  them  have  been  in  their  possession, 
it  may  appear  superfluous  to  say  any  thing  as  to  their 
characteristic  or  peculiar  merit.  Tliough  the  ultimate 
judgment  of  the  pubhc,  however,  be  always  sound,  or  at 
least  decisive  as  to  its  general  result,  it  ia  not  always 
prj'  apparent  upon  ^\'hat  grounds  it  has  pi'ocecded  ;  nor 

consequence  of  what,  or  in  spite  of  what,  it  has  been 
pbtainod.     In  Bums's  works  there  is  much  to  censure, 

well  as  much  to  praise ;  and  as  time  has  not  yet  se- 
ed liis  ore  from  its  dross,  it  may  be  worth  wliile  to 
e,  in  a  verj'  genend  way,  what  we  presume  to  antici- 
pate OS  the  result  of  this  separation.  Without  pretending 
to  enter  at  all  into  the  comparative  merit  of  jmrticidar 
passages,  we  may  venture  to  lay  it  down  as  our  opinion 
—  that  his  poetry  is  far  superior  to  his  prose ;  that  his 
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Scottish  compositioiis  are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  his 
'R"gl*«>»  QDes;  and  that  his  Songs  will  probably  outlive 
aU  nis  other  productions.  A  ven  tew  remarks  on  each 
of  these  subjects  will  comprehend  almost  all  that  we  have 
to  say  of  the  volumes  now  before  us. 

The  prose  works  of  Bums  consist  almost  entirely  of 
his  UHters.  Tbej-  t>ear,  as  well  as  his  poetry,  the  seal 
aiul  tlK^  impteos  of  his  genius ;  but  they  contain  ninch 
more  l^d  taste,  and  are  written  with  far  more  apjKurcnt 
labour.  His  poetry  was  almost  all  written  primarily 
frott  iectiB^,  and  only  secondarily  fi-oni  am1)ition.  Uis 
ktlevs  aran  to  have  been  nearly  all  ooiniMis<>d  us  cxcr- 
cisi'Ss  and  for  dii^play.  There  are  few  of  tliem  written 
vrith  siiuplinrr  or  pfaunness;  and  though  natunil  enough 
fts  to  the  sPtttiiBent^  tbey  are  generally  very  stnunod  and 
rlabornti^  in  the  expvtssion.  A  ven-  great  proportion  of 
thttw.  ti^x.  ivlale  Mither  to  &cts  nor  feelings  [x>cidiarly 
CQBAectt>d  with  tbfr  anthor  or  his  correspondent  —  but 
are  matle  up  of  gmcnl  declamation,  monU  reili-ctions, 
and  vague  discusaioiis — all  endently  conijwsetl  for  the 
•ftkc  of  efieci,  and  fiequendy  inti-oduced  with  long  coni- 
|ilaint«  of  ha^'ins  nothing  to  say,  and  of  the  necessity 
and  diffirulty  of  K^trr-writing. 

Uy  ftir  the  U-st  of  those  compositions,  are  such  as  we 
ishtiuld  eonsidt^T  as  exceptions  from  tins  general  character 
—  (*ueli  us  contain  <some  sjvcilic  infonuation  as  to  liim- 
iK4f,  or  are  sug^^teti  by  e%vuls  or  obst'r\ations  directly 
upplicable  to  his  com'spondent.  One  of  the  best,  pcr- 
h«p»,  is  that  addn^sMHl  to  Dr.  Moore,  containing  an  ac- 
e»umt  t>f  his  curly  life,  of  which  Dr.  C'urrie  has  made 
Hurh  u  judicious  use  in  his  Biography.  It  is  written 
with  grt*tU  cleanuvss  and  characteristic  effect,  and  con- 
tuini*  inuny  to»»ches  of  easy  hunioiu*and  natural  eloquence. 
We  an*  stJiick,  as  we  open  the  book  accidentally,  with 
tlu'  following  oiigiual  application  of  a  classical  image,  by 
lluH  uiilcttciiHl  rustic.  Talking  of  the  first  vague  aspir- 
ntiouH  of  his  own  gigantic  mind,  he  says  —  we  think  very 
iliu<ly« — "  !  hud  felt  st^nie  early  stirrings  of  ambition; 
hilt  tlu'Y  wen^  the  blin<i  gropings  of  Homer's  Cyclop 
round  tlio  wolU  of  his  cave  I"    Of  his  other  letters,  those 
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atldiessed  to  Mrs.  Dmilop  are,  iii  our  opinion,  hy  far  the 
best.  Hi'  appears.  fi*oiu  first  to  last,  to  luive  stixxl  some- 
what in  awe  of  tins  excellent  lady  ;  and  to  have  hecn  no 
less  sensible  of  her  sound  judgment  and  strict  sense  of 
propriot\",  than   of  her  steady   and   generous   partialit}'. 

I  The  tbllo^ing  passage  we  tliink  is  striking  and  charac- 
teristic :  — 
I  "  I  own  myBelf  so  Httlo  a  Presbyterian,  that  I  approve  of  aot  times 
md  srasoDS  of  more  tiiau  ordinary  acts  of  devotion,  for  breaking  in 
on  that  habituated  routine  of  life  and  tliought  which  is  so  opt  to  re- 
dare  our  euAieiice  to  a  kind  of  iuaduct,  or  even  sometimeti,  luid  with 
I  some  minds,  to  a  state  very  little  superior  to  mere  uuichinery. 
!  "This  day;  the  first  Sunday  of  May;  a  breezy,  bUio-skvfMl  noon, 

I  loma  time  about  the  beginning,  and  u  hourj  morning  and  caiin  8unny 
liar  about  the  emi.  of  autumn;  —  these,  time  out  of  mind,  have  been 
with  me  a  kind  of  holiday. 

"  I  believe  I  owe  this  to  that  glorious  paper  in  the  Spectator,  *  The 
Viaion  of  Miraa ; '  a  piw^e  that  strui-k  my  ^oiing  fainy  before  I  was 
capable  of  fixing  an  idea  to  a  word  of  three  syllables.  '  On  Uie  5th 
daj  of  the  moon,  which,  according  t/i  the  custom  of  my  forefathers, 
I  always  keep  huly,  after  having  wiuthed  mvKelf.  and  ofl'ered  up  my 
morning  devotions,  1  aseeudeiJ  the  high  hill  of  liagdat,  in  oi'der  to 
{«»  the  rest  of  the  day  in  meditation  and  prayer.' 

"  We  know  noUiing,  or  next  to  nothitig,  of  the  substance  or  fetruc- 
lon  of  our  souls,  su  cannot  account  for  Lhuse  seeming  caprices  in 
tlKtn.  tltat  uno  sbnuld  bo  particularly-  pleased  with  this  thing,  or  stmck 
wiib  that,  which,  on  minds  of  a  diflereut  ciist,  midces  no  extraordinary 
intpression.  1  have  F;ome  fitvoiirilo  Howers  in  spring :  among  which 
u«  the  mouiitaiu  tluiuy,  the  hare-bell,  the  fuxglove,  the  wild  brier- 
nw,  tbe  butlding  birch,  and  the  honry  IiawtJiom,  tlmt  I  view  uiid  hang 
*'«rwith  particular  delight.  T  never  liear  the  loud,  i^litary  whistle  of 
the  curlew  in  a  summer  noon,  or  the  wild  mixing  cadence  of  a  iroop  of 
UT^  plover  in  an  nutumnal  morning,  without  feeling  an  elevaiion  of 
^d,  like  the  enthusiasm  of  devotion  or  poetry.  Tell  me,  my  dear 
frifud.  to  what  nw  thi-s  be  owing?  Are  we  a  piece  of  machiuery, 
"Aich,  like  the  Eoliuu  harp,  passive,  takes  the  impression  of  the  pus- 
■ti^ accident?  Or  do  these  workingH  argue  aomelhing  within  us  above 
ti»troddenclod?"— Tol.  ii.  p.  IV5  — I'JT. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  foUomng  passage,  as  a  part, 
iudeed,  of  the  same  picture:  — 

"  There  is  scarcely  any  earthly  object  gives  me  more  —  I  do  not 
bow  if  I  should  call  it  pleasure — but  something  which  exalts  me, 
mnethiog  which  ourttutures  me  —  than  to  walk  in  the  shelicred  side 
•f  a  wood,  or  high  piant&tion,  in  a  cloudy  winter-day,  and  hear  the 
suamy  wind  howling  among  the  trees,  and  raving  over  tlie  plain !  It 
is  my  best  season  for  devotion :   my  mind  is  wTapt  up  in  a  kind  of 
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entbudiafiru  to  Ilim,  who,  in  the  pompous  language  of  the  Hebreit 
bard,  '  walks  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.'"'  —  vol.  ii.  p.  II. 

Tlie  following  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  striking  of 
a  whole  series  of  eloquent  hj'pochondriasra. 

"  After  six  weeks'  coutinemcnt,  I  am  beginning  lo  wftlk  acroae  tl» 
room.  They  havu  beeu  aU  hurrible  weebi;  —  auguinb  und  low  spirits 
maiie  me  unfit  to  read,  writt^.  or  think. 

**  I  have  a  hundred  Unn:s  wished  that  one  could  resign  life  as  m 
officer  rebigus  a  conimia&ion  :  for  I  would  not  taM»  m  any  piior.  igno- 
root  wrett^h,  by  teUiug  out.  lately  I  wu  &  sixpenny  private  :  und, 
God  knowB,  a  miserable  soldier  enough  :  now  I  march  to  the  cauiptign, 
aatArving  cadet  —  a  little  more  conspicuously  wTetched. 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  all  this;  for  tliough  1  do  want  braveiy  for  the 
wadure  of  life,  i  could  wish,  like  some  other  soldiers,  to  luTe  ss  mach 
fortitude  or  cunning  as  to  dieemble  or  conceal  my  coiraidioe." — toL  it 
p.  127.  121?. 

One  of  the  raost  stiiking  letters  in  the  collection,  and, 
to  us,  one  of  the  most  interesting,  is  the  earliest  of  the 
whole  series ;  being  addressed  to  liis  father  in  1781,  six 
or  seven  years  before  liis  name  had  been  heard  of  out 
of  liis  own  family.  The  author  was  then  a  common  flax- 
dresser,  and  his  father  a  poor  peasant ;  —  yet  there  is 
not  one  trait  of  vulgarity,  eitlit^r  in  the  thought  or  the 
expression  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  diguiti,'  and  elevation 
of  sentiment,  which  must  have  been  considered  as  of 
good  omen  in  a  youth  of  milch  higher  condition.  The 
letter  is  as  follows:  — 

"  Honoured  Sir.  —  I  have  purposely  delayed  writing,  iu  the  hopa 
that  I  should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  on  New-year  s  Day ;  Irat 
work  comes  so  hard  upon  us,  that  1  do  not  choose  to  be  absent  on 
that  account,  as  well  as  for  some  other  little  reauuiis.  which  I  shall 
tell  you  at  meeting.  My  health  is  nearly  Uie  Bame  as  when  you 
were  hero,  only  ray  sleep  is  a  little  sounder,  and.  on  the  whole,  I  am 
rather  better  than  otherwise,  though  1  mend  by  very  slow  degrees. 
The  weakness  of  my  nerves  has  bo  debilitated  my  mind,  that  1  doie 
neither  renew  past  wants,  nor  look  forward  into  futurity ;  for  the 
least  anxiety  or  perturbation  in  my  breast  produces  most  unhappy 
effects  on  my  whole  frame.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  for  an  hour  or 
two  my  spirits  are  a  little  lightened,  I  tjUmmer  a  Utile  into  futurity: 
but  my  principal,  and  iud»;ed  my  only  pleasurable  employment,  is 
looking  backwards  and  for^^-ards.  in  a  moral  and  religions  way.  I  am 
quite  transported  al  the  ihoxight.  that  ere  long,  perhaps  very  soon,  I 
shall  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  all  tho  pains,  and  uneosiacss,  and  dls 
quietudes  of  this  weary  life  ;  for  I  assure  you  I  am  heartily  tired  of 
it;  and,  if  T  do  not  very  much  deceive  myself,  1  could  contentedlj 
and  gladly  resign  it. 
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"  *Thd  0oul.  ujieasT.  and  mntin'd  at  Iiomc. 
Itests  and  ex[tttUatea  iu  tt  life  tu  ouine.' 

'  It  is  lor  this  reason  I  tuu  ou>rc  pleased  %f itli  (iic  1  utit,  1  OUi,  luid  I  Ttli 
of  the  7th  cliApler  of  the  KL-veliiLiuns.  than  witli  aaj  teu  times 
rnuuy  vcraed  in  the  whole  Hiblo,  and  wotdd  uot  cxcljanKc  the  uoUe 
enthusiflfrin  with  whiith  they  iuspire  uie  fitr  uU  tlml  thiti  worid  has  to 
ojSer.  As  for  this  world,  I  des|)Hir  uf  evf»r  inakinj?  n  fipure  in  it.  I 
BID  uot  formed  for  the  bustle  of  (he  lius^%  nor  the  flatter  of  the  guy. 
I  shall  uerer  itguin  )>b  cajialiln  of  cuifring  inlu  surh  BceneM.  Indeed  I 
am  altogether  unconrenied  at  the  th(»iights  of  this  life.  1  fore^eti  that 
poverty  and  oWMirity  jmdpaMy  awint  nie;  and  I  ani  in  some  measure 
prepared,  and  dailv  prej»aring  to  meet  tTiem.  I  have  but  just  time 
and  paper  w  rptnni  you  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  lessons  of  virtue 
and  piety  you  have  given  me ;  wbinh  were  too  much  neglected  at  the 
time  of  gi>iiig  them,  but  which,  I  hope,  hare  been  I'ememhered  are  it 

(ret  too  late."— vol.  i.  p.  VO —  101. 
Before  proceeding  to  take  any  particular  notice  of  his 
etical  compositions,  we  must  take  leave  to  apprise  our 
utheni  readers,  tliat  till  his  best  pieces  are  wTitten  in 
Scotcli ;  and  tliat  it  is  imjiossible  for  them  to  form  any 
adequate  judgment   of  their   merits,  without  a  pretty 
long  residence  ainoiijj^  those  ulio  still  use  that  language. 
^lo  be  able  to  tiaiislate  the  words,  is  but  a  small  part  of 
H^  knowledge  tliat  is  neccssan'.      The  whole  genius 
Tnd  itlioui  of  the  language  must  be  familiar;   and  the 
racters,  and    habits,  and   associations  of  those  who 
it.    We  beg  leave,  too,  in  passing,  to  observe,  that 
Scotch  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  provi:icial  dia- 
lect —  the   vehicle   only  of  rustic   Milgarity   and   rude 
local  humour.     It  is  tlie  langimge  of  a  whole  country 
^fc-long  an  independent  kingdom,  and  still  .separate  in 
^■tns,  character,  and  nianncre.      It  is  by  no  means  pe- 
^Bdiar  to  the  vulgar ;  but  is  the  common  speecii  of  the 
^Hiole  nation  in  early  life  —  ajid,  with  mmiy  of  its  most 
^Halted  and  accomplislied  indinduals,  througliout  their 
^Bhole  existence;  and,  though  it  be  tiiie  that,  in  later  times, 
^it  has  been,  in  some  measure,  laid  aside  by  the  more 
ambitious  and  aspiring  of  the  present  generation,  it  is 
I     still  recollected,  even  by  them,  as  the  familiar  language 
'     of  their  cliildhood.  and  of  those  who  were  the  earliest 
objects  of  their  love  and  veneration.     It  is  connected,  in 
fieir  imagination,  not  only  with  that  olden  time  which 
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is  uniformly  conceived  as  more  pure,  lofty,  and  simple 
than  the  present,  but  also  with  all  the  soft  and  bright 
colours  of  remembered  childiiood  and  domestic  affection. 
All  its  phrases  conjiu*e  up  images  of  schoolday  inntv 
cence,  and  sports,  and  friendships  which  have  no  pattern 
in  succeeding  years.  Add  to  all  this,  that  it  is  the  lan- 
guage of  a  great  body  of  poetr>%  \*-ith  which  almost  all 
Scotclunen  are  familiar ;  and,  in  particular,  of  a  great 
multitude  of  songs,  written  with  more  tenderness,  nature, 
and  feeling,  than  any  other  lyric  compositions  that  are 
extant  —  and  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the 
Scotch  iH»  in  reality,  a  liiglily  poetical  Imiguage ;  and 
that  it  is  an  ignorant,  as  well  as  an  illiberal  prejudice, 
which  would  seek  to  confound  it  ^vith  the  barbarous 
dialects  of  Yorksliire  or  Devon.  In  composing  his 
Scottish  poems,  therefore,  Bums  did  not  merely  make 
an  instinctive  and  necessary  use  of  the  only  dijilect  lie 
could  employ.  ITie  last  letter  which  we  have  (luoted, 
proves,  that  before  he  had  penned  a  single  couplet,  he 
could  write  in  the  dialect  of  England  nith  far  greater 
purity  find  propriety  than  nine  tenths  of  those  who  are 
called  well  educated  in  that  countr}*.  He  wrote  in  Scotch, 
because  the  writings  wliich  he  most  asjiiretl  to  imitate 
were  composed  in  that  language;  and  it  is  evident,  from 
the  v-ariatious  preserv'ed  by  Dr.  Currie,  that  he  took 
mtich  greater  i>niiis  with  the  beauty  and  jiurity  of  his 
expressions  in  Scotch  tbaji  in  Knglish ;  and,  every  one 
who  understands  both,  must  admit,  i\*ith  infinitely  better 
success. 

But  though  we  have  ventured  to  say  thus  much  in 
praise  of  the  Scottish  i>oetry  of  Bums,  we  cannot  pre- 
sume to  lay  many  specimens  of  it  before  our  readers; 
and,  in  the  few  extracts  we  may  be  tempted  to  make 
from  the  volumes  before  us,  shall  be  gxiidcd  more  by  a 
desire  to  exhibit  what  may  be  intelligible  to  all  our 
rentiers,  than  by  a  teeling  of  what  is  in  itself  of  the 
liighest  excellence. 

AVe  have  said  that  Bums  is  almost  ociually  dis- 
tinguished for  his  tenderness  and  his  humour:  —  we 
might  have  added,  for  a  faculty  of  combining  them  both 
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in  the  same  subject,  not  altogetlier  inthout  parallel  in 
the  older  poets  and  ballad-makers,  but  altogether  sin- 
gular, we  think,  among  modem  writers.  The  passages 
of  pure  hiunour  are  entiix'ly  Scottish  —  and  imtrans- 
lateable.  They  consist  in  the  most  picturest^ue  repre- 
sentations of  life  and  manners,  onlivenpfl,  and  even 
exalt(*d  by  traits  of  exquisite  sagacit)',  ajid  unexpected 
reflection.  His  teudomess  is  of  two  sorts;  tliat  wliich 
is  combined  >\ith  circumstances  and  characters  of 
humble,  and  sometimes  hidicrous  simplicity ;  and  that 
which  is  produced  by  gloomy  and  distressfid  impres- 
sions acting  on  a  mind  of  keen  sensibility.  The  passages 
which  belong  to  the  fomier  description  aie,  we  think, 
the  most  exquisite  and  original,  and,  in  oiu*  estimation, 
indicate  the  greatest  and  most  amiable  turn  of  genius ; 
both  as  being  accompanied  by  fine  and  feeling  pictures 
of  humble  life,  and  as  requiring  that  delicacy,  as  well  as 
justness  of  concej)tion,  by  wliich  alone  the  fastidiousness 
of  an  ordinar)'  reader  can  be  reconciled  to  such  repro- 
sentations.  The  exquisite  description  of  "  The  Cotter's 
Saturday  Xight "  affords,  perhaps,  the  finest  example  of 
this  sort  of  pathetic.  Its  wliole  beaiity  cannot,  indeed, 
be  discerned  but  by  those  whom  experience  has  enabled 
to  judge  of  the  admirable  fidelity  and  completeness  of 
the  picture.  But,  independent  altogether  of  nationid 
peculiarities,  and  even  in  si>ito  of  the  obscmity  of  the 
langxiage,  we  think  it  impossible  to  peruse  the  follow- 
ing stanzas  mthout  feeling  the  force  of  tenderness  and 
truth:  — 

'■  NovemWr  chill  Ijlans  luiul  wj'  angry  sugh  ; 
The  sliort'niiig  winter-duy  is  near  a  clcse ; 
Tlje  rairr  lousis  retreating  frae  the  plengh ; 

The  blKt-'k'niiig  trains  o'  cruwa  to  their  repose: 
Tbe  toil-worn  Cutler  fruo  his  labour  goes. 
This  nujht  his  wet-kty  luuil  is  at  an  end. 
Cfillecls  his  spiulca,  liis  mattiKrkH,  and  hi»  hoes, 
Hoping  the  morn  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend, 
An<l  weaiT,  o'er  the  moor,  his  course  does  hameward  bend. 

L  '*  At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view, 
'         Beneath  the  sheUcr  of  an  agc«l  tree ; 

Th'  expectant  u-tv-thiuffs,  toddlin,  stachcr  thro' 
To  meet  their  Dad.  wi'  flicbtorin  noise  an'  glee. 
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His  ntf  bit  ingle,  blinkin  bmnOj. 

His  cleui  he*nii-sune,  his  ihiftie  vi^  s  smile. 
The  limping  mtuxt  pnttLing  on  his  knee, 
IXvs  a'  hi^  weuT  cufcuig  cares  beguile. 
An"  nukes  him  qoiie  forget  his  Ubonr  an'  his  toil. 

"  Belr\-e  the  elder  burns  come  dnpping  in. 
At  :$erri^-e  out.  uning  the  Eumers  roan*; 
Some  oi*  the  pleu^  some  herd,  some  tentie  rin 

A  ouma  enaad  to  a  De«K>r  toicn : 
Their  el<iesi  ho^.  their  Jimajr.  vomui  grown, 
lu  vvsith&i'  fcioom.  leve  sparkling  in  her  e  e. 
Comes  hiuoe.  perhf^^s..  to  shew  a  braw  new  gown. 
Or  Jejvsite  her  siir-wwi  p^nzn-  fee. 
To  help  her  pfcrects  j«ir.  if  tker  in  hardship  be. 

"  l^t  bark  r  a  np  cvoies  ^ntlj  to  the  lioor : 
J^ntif,  wiu  ketss  the  meaning  o'  the  same, 
Telb  how  a  neeUv  tad  cam  o  er  the  moor. 

Lo  dio  wne  ennaic^  and  eonvvT  her  bame. 
The  wilv  mocber  ^ees  the  ctiascioos  dame 

Si^nrkle  m  /mM«'s  e  e.  an!  flush  her  cheek; 
With  h«?«ut  scruL'k  uoiote  cuv.  iziqaiRS  his  name, 
Wtule  Jmmti  hAffitzs  »  afraid  to  speak: 
Weel  pleifcf'X  the  n^obit  hears  is  nM  wild,  worthless  take. 

"  Wi'  kiudlr  wiflvvcse  J^%tf  Vrtias  him  ben ; 
A  smpciitt  Ti.iu:h :  he  taks  thi?  iBothers  ere : 
Kvthe  Jfn*y  setw  the  ts^iss  o>  ill  ta'en : 

I'he  £&:bfr  onh.'ks  ot*  horses^  p^eo^zhs.  and  kn. 
The  Tv><i::^^rV  jurtle^s^^  heiurs  o\?r&?ws  with  jot. 

l^*;  M*^^  *::^i  'Ai:hr-i\  scarce  oin  weel  tehaTe : 
The  tw.*tber.  wi'  a  woatiRs  wilee^  ^.-aa  spT 

What  ui3Xes  tae  vv<it:h  jiw  bukfu'  aa'  sae  grare : 
Wee!  pliifiu^d  to  tcuuk  her  Mttr<i>  respected  like  the  lave. 

"  The  oh^tfr^V  «ij"t,vr  i.-ce,  w."  «r&.'c>  aof. 
Itwy,  rx-tuM  :Ke  u-^ie.  i'rat  a  cireie  wide: 
rhe  s;re  tun*.*  >.*Vr.  wi"  i^Asnarvhal  ^rnw, 

l"hv  b;s;  ia  o'ww,  aace  as*  others  pride  : 
Ills  ivr.'.S(^;  res  rvaitl;!  as  iiia  «$ttie. 

U:s  >*r^  h.**;Cs  ^turtasi;  tada  ml'  C«re ; 
Vi^v*'  *;nc*.',s  :ba3  otN>?  isl  sweec  in  Zx-c  elide. 
He  »:*Itfs  a  ivftx'tt  wi:h  jaixik'tt?  oue  : 
Aiui  ' ;  vf  M  a.\''^:^  vioi' ;    be  sars.  wiai  ^^lemn  air. 

"  rih'v  oha;\:  thetr  *r^Itf«:?  ».*ctfs  ir  sinrie  c^ise  : 

l'*wv  :u-.'A'  ;V:r  b-«trts,  by  iir  tSf  a.'btest  aim."  Ac, 

'-  rWu  K'i'.se**r',v  all  lak*  odf  taetr  jev'rat  war : 
rho  >nMUl^:tU|;  CMHIfpMS  PMIM  «>  r««« . 
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The  parent  pair  their  secret  komagi  pay, 

AuJ  proffer  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request 
Thai  lie  who  stills  the  raven's  cUmrous  nest. 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  lu  flow'ry  pride, 
Would,  in  the  way  bis  \ri5dom  sees  the  best. 
For  them  and  for  their  Utile  ones  provide ; 
But  chiefly,  iii  their  hearts,  with  ijrace  divine  preside." 

vol  iii.  p.  174  —  181. 

The  chann  of  the  fine  lines  wTitten  on  tiiraing  up  a 
mouse's  nest  with  tlie  plough,  will  also  be  found  to  con- 
sist in  the  simple  tenderness  of  the  delineation. 

"  Thy  wee  hit  houfit,  too,  in  ruin ! 
Its  silly  was  the  wins  are  strowia ! 
Ad'  noethiug,  now,  to  hig  a  uew  one, 
O"  foggage  green ! 
^An*  Meek  December's  winds  emuiu, 

Bailli  suell  and  keen  *. 

*•  Then  saw  the  fielfb  laid  bare  an"  vraste. 
An*  weary  winter  comin  fast. 
An'  cozie  here  beuealh  the  hhi^t. 

Thou  thought  to  dwell, 
Till  crash  !  the  cruel  cimltrr  past 

Out  thro'  thy  cell. 

'•  That  wee  bit  heap  o'  leaves  and  stibble, 
Has  cost  thee  mony  a  weary  oilble  I 
Now  ihou's  tum'd  out.  for  a'  thy  trouble, 

But  houfie  or  hald. 
To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble, 

An' cranFeoch  cauld!"  —  vol.  iii.  p.  HT. 

The  verses  to  a  Mountain  Daisy,  thougli  more  elegant 
Mid  picturesque,  seem  to  derive  their  chief  beauty  from 
^tie  same  tone  of  sentiment 

"  Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flow'r, 
Thoa'fi  met  me  in  an  evil  hour ; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  Blender  stem ; 
To  spare  thee  now  is  post  my  pow'r, 
liiou  bounie  gem  I 

"  Alas !  it 's  no  thy  neebor  sweet, 
The  bonnie  Lark,  conipamon  meet ! 
Bending  thee  'mong  tlie  dewy  weet ! 

Wi'  sprinkl'd  breast. 
When  upward-Bpriuji^ig.  biythe  to  greet 

The  purplii^  east. 
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*'  Cauld  blow  the  bitter-biting  north 
I*  poll  ihy  early,  humble  birtli ; 
Yet  cheerfullj  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  stcrm, 
Scarce  rear'd  above  the  i)&rent  earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

"  There,  in  tby  soanty  mantle  c\a<\. 
Tby  snawie  bosom  aiin-ward  apa'atl, 
Thou  Lifts  thy  uiut^suming  bend 

In  humble  guise; 
But  now  tba  jft^w  upleaif*  thy  bed, 

And  low  thou  lies!" — vol.  iii.  p.  fiOl,  202. 

There  are  many  touches  of  the  same  kind  in  most  of    ! 
the  popular  an<l  beuutiful  poems  in  this  collection,  espe- 
cially in  the  Winter  Night  —  the  address  to  his  ohl  Mare 
—  the  address  to  the  Devil,  iStc;  —  in  all  which,  though 
the  greater  ]»art  of  the  piece  be  merely  ludicrous  and 
picturesque,  there  are  traits  of  a   delicate  and   tender 
feeling,  iudicatinj^;  that  imaffecte<l  softness  of  heart  which^ 
is  always  so  enchanting.      In  the  humorous  address  to 
the  Devil,  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  eveiy  Scottisl»_ 
reader  must  have  felt  the  effect  of  this  relenting  nature , 
in  the  following  stanzas:  — 

"  Lang  syno,  in  t'den's  bnnnie  yard, 
WTien  youthfu'  lovers  first  wore  pair'd. 
An'  all  the  soul  of  love  tlioy  sliared, 

Thfi  rapuird  bour. 
Sweet  on  the  fragrant,  tluw'ry  swaird, 

In  sbiidy  bow'r: 

"  Then  you,  ye  auld,  snic-drawing  dog ! 
Ye  came  to  Paradise  iurtig.. 
An*  gied  the  infant  warld  a  sbog. 
'Maidl  ruitt'd  a. 

"  But,  fare  you  weel,  auld  Nicht-btn! 
O  vail  ye  tak  a  thought  im'  men*! 
Ye  atblins  might  —  1  dinna  ken  — 

Still  hae  i^tHtke  — 
I'm  WM  to  think  upo'  yon  den. 

E»n  for  your  sake!"— tdL  iiL  p,  74  —  71 

The  finest  examples,  however,  of  this  simple  and  im- 
pretending  tendenu^ss  is  to  Ix'  found  in  those  Songs  which 
are  hkely  to  transmit  the  niune  of  Biums  to  ^  foture 
generations.      He  found  this  delightiul  trait  in  the  old 
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'Scottish  ballads  wliirli  lie  took  for  his  model,  and  upon 
wliich  he  has  improved  with  a  fuUcity  aiid  delicacy  of 
imitation  altogether  uiirivalled  hi  Uie  history  of  htera^ 
ture.      Sometimes  it  is  the  brief  and  simple  pathos  of 

[the  genuine  old  ballad;  as, 

"  But  I  look  to  the  West  when  I  lie  Jown  to  i-esl., 
Tliftt  happy  iny  dr^eaiiis  and  my  slumbers  may  be ; 
For  far  in  the  Wt^t  lives  he  I  lovo  host. 
Tlie  lad  liat  is  dear  to  my  baby  and  me." 

>r,  as  in  this  other  specimen  — 

"  Drumofisie  moor.  Bruuioeisie  day  [ 
A  waefu'  day  it  was  to  me ; 
For  there  I  lost  my  ftiiher  dear. 
My  father  dear,  and  brethren  three. 

"  Their  wUidiug  sheet  the  bluidy  clay, 

Their  graves  are.  gr()\viiig  green  to  see ; 
And  by  tliem  lies  the  dearest  lad 

That  ever  bleat  a  woman's  e'o ! 
Kow  wne  to  thcu,  thou  cruel  lord, 

A  bluidy  man  I  truw  thou  he ; 
For  mouy  a  heart  thou  liast  made  sair. 

That  ne'er  did  wnjiig  to  thine  or  thee." —  vol.  iv.  p.  337. 

Sometimes  it  is  animated  with  air)'  narrative^  and  adorned 
rith  images  of  the  utmost  elegance  and  beauty.     As  a 
cimen   taken   at   random,   we   insert   the   following 
ptanzas:  — 

'*  And  ay  she  wrovight  her  mammie'd  wark ; 
And  ay  she  sang  sae  merrilie : 
The  hlythest  bird  upon  the  bush 
Und  ne'er  a  lighter  heart  than  she. 

"  But  liawk.s  m\\  rob  the  tender  joys 

That  bless  the  little  Hntwhite's  neat ; 
And  frost  will  blight  the  fairest  Jlowers, 
And  love  will  break  the  »ouudcst  rest. 

*'  Young  Eobie  was  the  bravest  lad. 
The  flower  and  pride  of  a'  the  glen ; 
And  he  hud  owsen,  sheep,  and  kye. 
And  wanton  naigies  nine  or  ten. 

"  He  gaed  wi'  Jeauie  to  the  tryste. 
He  danc'd  wi'  Jeanie  on  the  down ; 
And  lang  ere  witless  Joanic  wist, 
Her  heart  was  tint,  her  peace  was  Btown. 
"VOL.  U.  U 
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"  Asm  ths  hotom  o'  the  $trtam 

The  moon-beam  dwells  at  dewy  e'en ; 
So  trembling,  pure,  vdoi,  infant  love 

Within  the  breast  o'  bonie  Jean!"  —  toI.  iv.  p.  80. 

Sometimes,  again,  it  is  plaintive  and  mournful  —  in  the 
same  strain  of  unaffected  simplicity. 

"  O  stay,  sweet  irarbling  wood-lark,  stay. 
Nor  quit  for  me  the  trembling  spray ! 
A  hapless  lover  courts  thy  lay, 
Thy  soothing  fond  complaining. 

**  Again,  again,  that  tender  part. 
That  I  may  catch  thy  meitdng  art ; 
For  surely  that  would  touch  her  heart, 
Wha  kills  me  wi'  disdaining. 

"  Say,  was  thy  little  mate  unkind. 
And  heard  thee  as  the  careless  wind? 
Oh,  nocht  but  love  and  sorrow  join'd. 
Sic  notes  o'  woe  could  wauken. 

"  Thou  tells  o'  never-ending  care ; 
O*  speechless  grief,  and  dark  despair ; 
For  pity's  sake,  sweet  bird,  nae  mair ! 
Or  my  poor  heart  is  broken!"  —  vol.  iv.  p.  320,  327. 

We  add  the  following  from  Mr.  Cromek*s  new  volume ; 
as  the  original  form  of  the  very  popular  song  given  at 
p.  325.  of  Dr.  Currie's  4th  volume :  — 

"  Ye  fioweiy  banks  o'  bonie  Doon, 
How  can  ye  blume  sae  iair ; 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 
And  I  sae  fu'  o'  care ! 

"  Thoull  break  my  heart,  thou  bonie  bird 
That  sings  upon  the  bough : 
Thou  minds  me  o'  the  happy  days 
When  my  fause  luve  was  true. 

*'  Thoull  break  my  heart,  thou  bonie  bird 
That  sings  beside  thy  mate ; 
For  sae  I  sat,  and  sae  I  sang, 
And  wist  na  o'  my  fete. 

"  Aft  hae  I  rov*d  by  bonie  Doon, 
To  see  the  woodbine  twine. 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  love, 
And  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 


*'  Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pii'd  a  rtwe 
Frae  affits  thomy  tree. 
And  m;  faiue  luver  sljinr  tlm  rone. 

But  left  the  thorn  wi'  me.' — vol.  v.  p.  17,  18. 

Sometimes  the  nch  imagery  of  the  poet's  fancy  over- 
shadows and  almost  overcomes  the  leading  sentiment 

I"  The  merry  ploughboy  L-hecra  liis  toam, 
Wi' joy  the  tfintip  B(>cdsmfln  Blalks, 
But  life  to  mc's  a  irftary  dream, 
A  dream  of  ane  that  oever  waulu. 
"  The  waulon  coot  lUe  wut«r  skims, 
Araang  the  reed»  the  ducklings  aj. 
The  stately  swan  majestic  suims, 
And  every  thing  is  blest  but  I. 
"  The  sheep-herd  steeks  his  fuuhling  slap. 
And  owre  the  mnorlaud<«  whistles  suill ; 
Wi'  wild,  unequal,  wandring  step 
I  meet  him  on  tlie  dewy  hilL 
"  And  when  the  lark,  'iwet^n  light  and  dark. 
Blythe  wftukeus  by  the  daisy's  side. 
L        And  motmts  and  sings  on  flittering  wings, 
L  A  woe-worn  ghaist  1  homeward  glide."  — 

vol.  iii.  p.  284,385. 
The  scnsibilitj'  which  is  thus  associated  with  simple 
imager)'  and  gentle  melanclioly,  is  to  us  the  most  \vin- 
^ng  and  attractive.  But  Bums  has  also  expressed  it 
^  ^hea  it  is  merely  the  instrument  of  torture  —  of  keen 
H  ^morse,  and  tender  and  agonizing  regret.  There  are  some 
W  rtrooff  traits  of  the  former  feeling,  in  the  poems  entitled 
'  **i€  Lament,  Despondency,  &c. ;  M'hen,  looking  back  to 
I  *he  times 
^^  "When  love's  luxurious  pulse  beat  high," 
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bewails  tlte  consequences  of  his  own  irregularities. 
There  is  sometliing  cumbrous  and  inflated,  however,  in 
the  diction  of  these  pieces.  We  are  infinitely  more  moved 
*ith  his  Elegy  utx>n  Highland  Mary,  Of  this  first  love 
^^  the  poet,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr,  Cromek  for  a  brief, 
but  very  striking  account,  from  tlie  pen  of  the  poet  him- 
self. In  a  note  on  an  early  song  inscribed  to  this  mis- 
tress, he  had  recorded  in  a  manuscript  book  — - 


"Mj  Highland  lassie  was  a  warm*hearted.   charming  young  crea* 
^  IS  erer  blessed  a  man  with  generous  love.     After  a  pretty  long 
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tract  of  the  most  ardent  reciprocal  attncliment,  w«  met,  hj  fippoiot- 
raent,  on  the  seconil  Simday  of  May,  in  a  sequestered  spot  by  the 
Bonks  of  Ayr,  where  we  spent  tlie  day  in  taking  u  fai-ewel.  before  »he 
should  embark  for  the  West  Highlands,  to  arrang«^  mailers  among  her 
fricodb  fur  our  pmjected  change  of  life.  At  ibe  close  of  Autumn  fol- 
lowing, she  crossed  the  sea  to  meet  me  at  Greenock:  where  she  had 
scarce  landed  when  she  was  seized  with  a  malignant  fever,  which 
hurried  my  dear  girl  to  the  grave  in  a  few  daya  !  — before  1  could  ewn 
hear  of  her  illue-itj."  —  vol.  v.  p.  237.  238. 

Mr.  Cromek  has  added,  in  a  nolo,  the  following  interest- 
ing particiilurs ;  though  without  specifying  the  authority 
upon  whicli  he  details  tliem  :  — 

•'  This  adien  was  performed  wiih  all  thnso  simple  and  striking  cere- 
monials which  rusiic  sentiment  has  devised  to  prolong  tender  emotions 
and  to  inspire  tiwe.  The  lovers  stood  on  each  side  of  a  small  purling 
brook ;  they  laved  their  hands  in  ita  limpid  stream,  and.  holding  a 
Bible  between  ihem,  pronoimced  their  vow's  to  be  faithful  to  each 
other.     They  parted  —  never  to  meet  again  ! 

*'  The  anniversary  of  Mury  CamjMt's  death  (for  that  was  her 
name)  awakening  iu  ibc  sensitive  mind  of  Bums  the  most  lively 
emotion,  he  retired  from  hia  family,  then  residing  on  the  fiinn  of 
Ellislond.  and  wondered,  solitary,  on  the  books  of  the  Nith,  and 
about  llie  farm  yard,  in  the  extremest  agitation  of  mind,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  night :  His  agitation  was  so  great,  tbat  ho  threw  himself 
on  the  aide  of  a  corn  stark,  and  there  cottceived  his  sublime  and  tender 
elegy  —  hie  address  To  Utinj  in  Ileaim." —  vol,  t.  p.  238. 

The  poem  itself  is  as  follows: — 

"  Thou  lingering  star,  with  le,ss'niiig  ray, 
Tliat  iov'st  to  greet  the  early  mom. 
Again  thou  usher'st  in  the  day 
Jly  Mary  from  my  himl  waa  torn ! 

••  0  Mary !  dear  departed  shade  ! 

Wbere  is  thy  place  of  bUssfnl  rest? 
Seo'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'sl  thou  the  groans  that  rend  liia  breast? 

*'  That  sacred  hour  can  1  forget. 

Can  I  forget  the  hallowed  grove, 
Where  by  the  winding  .\yr  we  met, 
To  live  one  day  of  parting  love ! 

"  Eternity  will  not  efface 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past ; 
Thy  image  at  our  lost  embrace  ; 

Ah !  little  thought  we  'twas  our  last ! 

"  Ayr  gargling  kiss'd  bis  pebbled  shore, 

O'eriitmg  with  wild  woods,  thickening,  green, 
The  fragmnt  birch,  and  hawtliom  hoar. 
Twin  d  amorous  round  the  raptured  scene. 
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"  TLe  flovers  sprang  wanton  to  he  pre&t. 
Tbo  biriU  saug  love  on  every  spray. 
Till  loo.  too  300U.  tlie  Rowing  west 
ProcliUin'J  Uie  epeeil  of  winged  day! 

"  Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  mem'ry  wakes, 
Antl  fondly  broods  with  miaer  care; 
Time  buitlie  impression  atninger  makes, 
As  streamR  tlieir  cluuuiela  deejier  wear. 

"  My  MuiT,  dear  departed  shade  ! 

Where  ia  thy  place  of  blissful  rest? 
See'et  tbou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hearst  thou  tbo  gniuns  that  rend  bis  breast?"  — 

Vol.  i.  p.  las.  laa. 

Of  Ills  pieces  of  humour,  the  talc  of  Tam  o'  Shanter  is 
'  probably  the  best :  thouj2:h  there  are  traits  of  infinite 
merit  in  Scotch  Drink,  the  Holy  Fair,  the  Hallow  Ecu, 
and  several  of  the  songs ;  in  all  of  wliich,  it  is  very 
remarkable,  that  he  rises  occasionally  into  a  strtun  of 
beautifiil  tlesoriplion  or  lofty  sentiment,  far  above  the 
I  pilth  of  his  orii^nal  conception.  The  jKH-ms  of  observ- 
ation on  life  ami  clmrarters,  are  the  Twa  Dogs  aud  the 
various  Kpistles  —  :J1  of  \vhich  show  very  extraordinary 
sagacity  and  powers  of  expression.  They  are  >\Tit- 
ten,  however,  in  so  broad  a  dialect,  that  we  dare  not 
venture  to  quote  any  piut  of  them.  The  only  pieces 
that  can  be  classed  luider  the  head  of  pure  fiction,  are 
the  Two  Hridgos  of  Ayr,  and  the  Vision.  In  the  last, 
there  are  some  ngorous  aud  striking  lines.  We  select 
the  passage  in  which  the  Muse  desciibes  the  early  pro- 
pensities of  her  favourite,  rather  as  being  more  generally 
intelligible,  than  as  superior  to  the  ret>t  of  the  poem. 

"  T  saw  tlice  seek  the  sounding  shore. 
Delighted  wtlh  the  diLsbing  n>ar; 
Or  when  tlie  North  his  fleecy  store 

Drove  throtigb  the  sky, 
I  aw  grim  Nature's  visage  boar 

Struck  thy  young  eye. 

"  Or  when  the  jeepgreen  mantld  earth 
Warm  chensb'd  ev'ry  flow'ret's  birth. 
And  joy  and  musio  pouring  foitli 

In  ev'ry  grove, 
I  saw  thee  eye  the  gen'nO  mirth 

With  boundless  loye. 
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"  When  ripen  d  fields,  and  azure  skiea. 
Oall'd  forth  the  reapers*  rustling  uoiae, 
I  saw  theo  leave  their  ev'ningjoys. 

And  lonely  stalk. 
To  Tent  thy  bosom's  swelling  rise 

lu  pensive  walk. 

"  AVhcn  youthful  love,  warm,  Washing,  strong, 
Keen-shiveriug  shot  thy  nerves  along. 
Those  accents  grateful  lo  ihy  tongue, 

Th'  adored  Nawu, 
1  taught  Uiee  how  to  pour  m  song, 

To  sooth  thy  flame. 

"  I  saw  thy  pulse's  maddening  play, 
Wild  send  thee  Pleasure's  nevioua  way, 
JSdisled  by  Faucy's  meteor-ray, 

By  Passion  driven ; 
But  yet  the  tight  that  led  astray 

Was  light  from  heaven!  "  — 

Vol.  iii.  p.  109,  110. 

There  is  another  fi-agment,  called  also  a  Vision,  which 
belongs  to  a  higher  order  of  i)oetry.  If  Burns  had  never 
written  any  thing  else,  the  power  of  description,  and  the 
vigour  of  the  whole  composition,  would  have  entitled 
him  to  the  remembrance  of  posteritj-. 

"  The  winds  were  laid,  the  air  was  still, 
The  stars  thoy  shot  aiang  the  sky ; 
The  fox  was  howling  on  the  hill, 

And  the  distant- echoing  glens  reply. 

*'  The  stream  adowii  itshazfilly  path, 
Was  rushing  by  the  ruin'd  was, 
Hasting  to  join  tho  sweeping  Nith. 
Wlmae  distant  roiiriiig  swells  au'  la's. 

"  The  cauld  blue  north  was  streaming  forth 
Uer  lights,  wi'  hissing  ecrio  din  ; 
Athort  tlie  lift  they  start  and  shift, 
Like  fortune's  fJivours,  tint  as  win  ! 

"  Bybeedles-H  cliance  I  tura'd  mine  eyes. 
And  by  tho  moon-beam,  shook,  to  see 
A  stem  and  stalwart  ghaist  arise, 
Attlr'd  aa  miustreb  wont  to  he, 

"  Had  I  a  statue  been  o'  stone. 

His  darin'  look  bad  daunted  me ; 
And  on  his  bonnet  grav'd  was  plain, 
The  sacred  poay  —  Liber^ ! 
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*'  And  frae  his  harp  sic  strains  did  flow. 

Might  rou-i'd  the  Blunibering  dead  to  hear; 
But  oh,  it  vas  a  tale  of  vao^ 
As  ever  met  a  Briton's  car ! 

"  He  sang  wi"  joy  tJie  former  day. 

He  weeping  wail'd  his  talter  times  — 
But  what  he  said,  it  was  nae  play. 

I  winna  ventiir't  in  my  rhymeB."  —  toI.  It.  344  —  346. 

Some  versesi,  writteu  for  a  Hermitage,  sound  like  the 
beat  parts  of  Gron^ar  Hill.     The  reader  maj'  take  these 

I  few  lines  as  a  specimeu :  — 
**  A^  thy  day  grows  warm  and  high, 
^m  Life's  meridian  flaming  nigh, 

^m  Dost  thou  spurn  the  hmnhle  rale? 

^m  Life's  proud  summits  wouldst  thou  scale? 

^M  Dangers,  eagle-pinion 'd,  bold, 

^m  Soar  around  each  cliffy  hold, 

^P  While  cheerful  peace,  vriiii  linnet  song, 

Chiints  the  lowly  dells  among."  —  vol.  iJL  p.  ft99. 
There  is  a  little  copy  of  Verses  upon  a  Newspaper  at 
p.  355.  of  Dr.  Currie's  ith  volume,  written  in  the  same 
condensed  style,  and  only  wanting  translation  into  En- 
^m  glish  to  be  worthy  of  Swift. 

B     The  finest  piece,  of  the  strong  and  nervous  sort,  how- 
ever, is  undoubtedly  the  address  of  Robert  Bruce  to  his 
army  at  Bannookbum,  beginning,  "  Scots,  wha  hae  wi* 
I       Wallace  bled."     The  Death  Song,  beginning, 

^h  **  Fwewel),  ihou  fiiir  day,  thou  green  earth,  and  ye  skies, 

^^  Now  gay  with  the  bright  setting  sun," 

i«  to  US  less  pleasing.  There  are  specimens,  however,  of 
such  vigour  and  emphasis  scattered  through  his  whole 
works,  as  are  sure  to  make  themselves  and  their  author 
remembered;  for  instance,  that  noble  description  of  a 
dying  soldier. 

»"  Nae  cauld,  faint-he«rlcd  doublings  teaze  him : 
Death  comes!  wi"  fearless  eye  he  sees  him; 
^L  Wi'  bluidy  hand  a  welcome  gi'es  him ; 

^m  An'  when  he  fa's, 

^B  His  latest  draught  o'  breathing  leaves  him 

^P  In  fjiint  huzzas!*^  vol.  iii,  p.  27. 

The  whole  song  of  "  For  a'  that/*  is  written  with  ex- 
traordinary spirit.     The  first  stanza  ends  — 
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"  For  rault  is  hut  the  gninwi  HtAtrip : 

The  man's  the  goud,  for  a'  tluit." 

—  All  the  songs,  indeed,  abound  with  traits  of  this  kind._ 
We  select  the  following  at  random :  — 

"  O  wDman,  lorelv  woman,  fair  I 
An  ODgcl  forni  B  fjuui  to  Uiy  share ; 
'Twad  been  o'er  metkle  tove  gieu  thee  luoir, 
1  mean  an  angel  mind."  —  vol.  iv.  p.  330. 

'VS'"e  dare  not  proceed  further  in  specifying  the  merits 
of  pieces  which  have  been  so  lonj^  published.  Before 
concluding  upon  this  subject,  however,  wc  must  beg 
leave  to  express  our  dissent  fiom  the  poet's  amiable  and 
judicious  bi<t^^rai)h('r.  in  what  he  says  of  the  general 
harsluicss  and  rudeness  of  his  versification.  Dr.  Currie, 
we  are  afraid,  was  scarcely  Scotchman  enough  to  com- 
prehend the  wliolu  prosody  of  the  verses  to  wliich  he 
alluded.  Most  of  the  Scottish  pieces,  are,  in  fact,  much 
more  carefidly  versified  tlian  the  English ;  and  we  ap- 
]teal  to  our  Southern  readers,  whether  there  be  any  want 
of  harmony  in  the  foUo^^ing  stanza:  — 

"  Wild  tieats  my  heart  to  trace  your  steps. 

Whose  ancestore.  in  days  of  yore^ 
Thro'  hostile  nuiKs  mul  mind  gaps 

Old  Scotia's  bloody  lion  bore: 
Even  I  wlio  sing  in  rustic  lore. 

Haply  my  sirfu  have  left  llielr  shed. 
And  frtc'd  grim  danger's  loudest,  roar. 

Bold-following  where  your  fathers  led!"  —  toL  iii.  p.  933. 

The  following  is  not  quite  English ;  but  it  is  intel- 
ligible to  all  readers  of  l*ltiglish,  and  may  satisfy  them 
that  the  Scottish  song-writer  was  not  habitually  negli- 
gent of  his  numbers:  — 

"  Their  groves  o"  sweet  myrtle  lei  foreign  lands  reckon, 

Where  bright- beaming  summers  exalt  tlie  perfume  ; 
Far  dearer  Ut  mo  yoa  lone  glen  o'  greou  breckan, 

Wi'  tJie  bum  stealing  under  the  lang  yellow  broom. 
Far  dearer  to  rao  arc  you  humble  broom  bowers, 

Where  tlie  blue  bell  and  gowaii  lurk  lowly  unseen : 
For  there,  lightly  tripping  aniiing  the  wild  flowers, 

A-li^loning  Otc  linnet,  aft  wanders  my  Jean. 

"Tbo'  rich  is  the  breeze  in  their  gay  sunny  rallies, 
And  cauld.  Caledonia's  blast  on  die  wave ; 
Their  sweet-scented  woodlands  that  skirt  the  pn>ud  palace. 
What  are  ihey  ?    The  haunt  o'  the  tyrant  and  slave ! 
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The  slave's  spicy  forests,  and  gold -bubbling  fountains. 

The  brave  Cfliedouian  views  wi'  disdain : 
lie  wandera  as  free  as  Uie  winds  uf  his  mountains, 

SftT«  love's  willing  fetters,  the  cluiins  o'  his  Juan."  — 

Vol  iv.  p.  22R,  929. 

If  we  have  been  able  to  inspire  our  readers  with  any 
"portion  of  our  o^^^l  admiration  for  this  cxtruordiuur}' 
writer,  they  will  readily  forgive  us  for  the  inegiilurity 
of  which  we  have  been  guilty,  in  introducing  so  long  an 
account  of  his  whole  works,  under  colour  of  the  ad- 
ditional vohmic  of  which  we  have  prefixed  the  title  to 
this  article.  Tlic  truth  is,  however,  that  unless  it  be 
taken  in  connection  with  his  other  works,  the  present 
voKime  has  little  interest,  and  coidd  not  be  made  the 
subject  of  any  intelligible  observations.  It  is  made  up 
of  some  additional  letters,  of  middhng  merit  —  of  com- 
plete copies  of  others,  of  which  Dr.  Cunie  saw  reason  to 
publish  only  extracts  —  of  a  number  of  remarks,  by 
BiuTis,  on  old  Scottish  songs  —  and.  finally,  of  a  few 
additional  poems  and  songs,  certainly  not  disgraceful  to 
the  author,  but  scarcely  fitted  to  add  to  his  i-eputation. 
Tlie  world,  however,  is  indebted,  we  think,  to  Mr. 
CVomek's  industry  for  this  addition  to  ^o  popular  an 
author ;  —  and  the  fiiends  of  the  poet,  wc  are  sure,  are 
indebted  to  his  good  tasti',  tnoderatiou,  and  delicacy,  for 
having  contined  it  to  the  pieces  which  are  now  printed. 
Bums  wrote  many  rash  —  many  riolent,  and  many  in- 
decent things ;  of  which  we  liave  no  doubt  many  speci- 
mens must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  so  diligent  a 
collector.  He  has,  however,  carefully  suppressed  every 
tiling  of  this  description  ;  and  shown  that  tendcraess  for 
his  author's  memoiy,  wliich  is  the  best  proof  of  the 
veneration  with  which  he  regards  his  talents.  We  shall 
now  see  if  there  be  anything  in  the  voliune  which  de- 
serves to  be  particularly  noticed. 

The  Preface  is  very  amiable,  and  well  written.  Mr. 
Cromek  speaks  with  becoming  respect  and  afftxtion  of 
Dr.  Currie,  the  leiuiied  biographer  and  first  editor  of  the 
poet,  and  with  gi'eat  modesty  of  his  own  qualifications. 

"  Ab  an  apology  (he  says)  for  any  defects  of  my  own  that  may 
appear  iu  this  publication,  1  beg  to  obneno  iJiat  I  am  by  profession  uu 
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artist,  and  not  an  author.  Iii  the  manner  of  kring  them  before  tlie 
public,  I  honestly  declare  that  I  have  done  my  beat :  and  I  trust  I 
may  Coirly  presume  to  hope,  that  the  man  who  has  ooutrtbuted  lo  ex- 
tend the  bounds  of  Liu-rature,  by  adding  anotlier  genuine  volume  to 
the  whtings  of  lk>brrl  Bums,  bos  some  cliiiin  on  the  gratitude  of  hi» 
oouutr}'mcii.  On  this  occasion,  I  c«rtauily  feci  aomciJiiug  of  that 
lime  and  heart^swelUng  gratification,  which  he  esperiencea  who 
another  stone  on  the  cairn  of  a  great  and  lomentod  chief."—  Prelac*, 
p.  xi.  xii. 

Of  the  Letters,  which  occupy  nearly  half  the  volume, 
we  cannot,  on  the  whole,  express  any  more  favourable 
opinion  than  that  which  we  have  already  ventured  to 
pronounce  on  the  prose  compositions  of  this  author  in 
general.  Indeed  they  abound  rather  more  than  those 
formerly  published,  in  ra\ings  about  scnsibilitj'  and  im- 
prudence—  in  common  swearing,  and  in  professions  of 
love  for  whisky.  By  far  the  best,  are  those  wliich  are 
addressed  to  Miss  Chalmers;  and  that  chiefly,  because 
they  seem  to  be  written  with  less  effort,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  more  respect  for  his  correspondent.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing was  \^Titten  at  a  most  critical  period  of  liis  life ; 
and  tbe  good  feelings  and  good  sense  which  it  displays, 
only  make  us  regret  more  deeply  that  they  were  not 
attended  with  greater  firmness. 

*'  Shortly  after  my  last  return  to  Ayrshire,  I  married  *  my  Jean.' 
This  was  not  in  conse<juence  of  the  attachment  of  romance  perhaps; 
but  I  had  a  loug  aud  much  luv'd  fellow-creature's  happiness  or  misciy 
in  my  determination,  and  I  durst  not  tritie  with  so  important  a  de- 
posite.  Nor  have  I  any  cause  to  repent  it  If  I  have  not  got  polite 
tattle,  modish  manners,  and  fashionable  dreaa,  I  am  not  sickened 
and  diagusted  with  the  multiform  curse  of  boarding-school  affectatiiin ; 
aud  I  have  got  the  handsomest  figure,  the  sweetest  temper,  the 
soundest  constiuitiou,  and  the  kindest  heart  iu  the  couuuy !  Hrs. 
Bums  believes,  as  fumly  as  her  creed,  that  I  am  I<  fiiu  bet  esprit,  «t 
le  f^iu  honnete  homme  in  the  universe;  although  she  scarcely  ever  in 
her  life,  except  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  Now  Testament,  and 
the  Psalms  of  David  in  metre,  spent  five  minutes  together  on  either 
prose  or  verse.  —  1  luii^t  except  also  from  this  bist,  a  certain  late  pub- 
ucation  of  Scots  Poems,  which  she  has  perused  very  devoutly,  and  all 
tlie  ballads  in  the  country,  as  she  has  (O  the  partial  lover!  you  will 
crj')  the  finest  "wood-note  wild"  I  ever  heard. —  1  am  the  more  par* 
ticalor  in  this  lady's  character,  as  I  know  she  will  henceforth  hare  dw 
honour  of  a  share  in  your  best  wishes.  She  is  still  at  ^Mauchline, 
am  building  my  house :  for  this  hovel  that  I  shelter  in  while 
sionally  here,  is  pervious  to  even,'  blast  that  blowi,  and  eveir  shower 
that  CelIIs  ;  and  I  am  only  preeened  from  being  chilled  to  tuath,  by 
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ing  ^ufl'•)cat«(l  with  smoke.     I  do  not  find  my  &rm  that  pennvvonh 
was  taught  to  expect ;  but   1  believe,  ui  time,  it  may  be  a  saving 
it).     You  will  he  pleased  to  hear  ilmi  1  have  laid  aside  idle  €clat. 
bind  eveiy  day  after  my  reapers. 
**  To  rare  me  from  that  horrid  sitimtion  of  at  any  time  going  down, 
tt  losing  bofgnin  of  a  farm,  to  miaeiy,  I  have  taken  my  exciHo  in- 
structions, and  have  my  commission  in  my  pocket  for  any  emergency 
furliiiic !    If  1  could  BCt  ail  before  your  view,  whatever  disrespect 
u,  in  common  with  the  world,  have  for  thifl  business,  I  know  you 
old  approve  of  my  idea." —  vol.  v.  p.  74,  *.'». 

We  may  add  the  following  for  the  sake  of  connection. 

"  I  know  not  bow  the  word  excisainaji,  or  still  more  opprobrious. 
gau^r,  will  sound  in  your  oars.  I  too  have  seen  the  day  wben  my 
auditory  nenes  would  have  felt  very  delicately  on  this  subject ;  but  a 
wife  and  children  are  things  which  have  a  vronderfnl  power  in  blunt- 
ing these  kiud  of  Bensotiona.  Fifty  pounds  a  year  for  life,  and  a  pro- 
mioa  for  widows  and  orphans,  you  will  allow  is  uo  bod  settlement 
lor  a  pogt.  For  the  iguoininy  of  the  profession,  1  have  the  encourage- 
ment  which  1  once  heard  a  roeruiting  sergcuiil  give  to  a  numerous,  if 
not  a  respectable  audience,  in  the  streets  of  Ki]roamook — 'Gentle* 
mm,  for  your  further  and  belter  eneouragement.  I  can  assure  you 
that  our  regiment  is  the  most  blackguard  corps  uuder  the  crown,  and 
consequently  with  ua  an  honest  fellow  has  the  surest  chance  of  p^efe^ 
meau'" — vol.  v.  p.  09.  mo. 

It  would  have  been  a.s  well  if  Mr.  C'romek  had  left 
out  the  history  of  Mr.  Hamiltnirs  dissensions  with  liis 
parish  minister,  —  Bums's  apology  to  a  gentleman  \\-ith 
whom  he  had  had  a  dninken  squabble,  —  and  the  anec- 
dote of  his  being  used  to  osk  for  more  liquor,  when 
Aisating  in  the  countr)-,  under  the  pretext  of  fortifying 
himself  against  tlio  terrors  of  a  little  wood  he  had  to 
pus  through  in  going  home.  The  most  interesting  pa»- 
mge.s,  inileed,  in  this  part  of  the  volume,  are  those  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Ci*omek  himself  He  in- 
forms us,  for  instance,  in  a  note, 

"  One  of  Dunis  s  remarks,  wlien  he  first  came  to  li^inbnrgh,  was. 
that  between  the  Men  of  rustic  life  and  the  polite  world  ho  observed 
!•':!.:  difference  —  that  in  the  funner,  though  unpolished  by  fashion, 
mcnlighteued  by  science,  he  had  found  much  observation  and  much 
inti:lligence ;  —  but  a  refuied  and  «ctorapli.shed  Woman  wBa  a  being 
ilmoet  new  to  him,  and  of  which  he  hud  formed  but  a  very  iuadequate 
idea." — vol.  v   p.  08.  60. 

He  ailds  also,  in  another  place,  that  *'  the  poet  when 
questioned  about  his  habits  of  composition,  replied, — 
'  All  my  poetry  is  the  effect  of  easy  composition,  but  of 
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laborious  con'ection.' "  It  is  pleasing  to  know  those 
things  —  even  if  they  were  really  as  trifling  as  to  a 
superficial  obsencr  they  may  probably  appear.  There 
is  a  ver)'  amiable  letter  from  Mr,  Murdoch,  the  poet's 
early  preceptor,  at  p.  111.;  and  a  very  splendid  one 
from  Mr.  BloomfieUl,  at  p.  135.  As  nothing  is  more 
rare,  among  the  minor  poetjn,  than  a  candid  acknow- 
ledgement of  their  own  inforioritj",  we  tliink  Mi'.  Bloom- 
field  well  entitled  to  have  his  magnanimity  recorded. 

**  The  illu-strious  soul  that  liaa  left  amongst  us  the  name  of  Uanis, 
has  often  been  lowereil  down  to  a  comparison  with  mo ;  but  the  com* 
porisou  exists  more  m  cii'cumstunccs  than  in  essentials.  That  man 
stood  up  »ith  the  stamp  of  »U]>erior  int4.^llcct  on  his  brow;  a  visible 
greatness:  and  great  and  patriotir^  BubjenTs  would  only  have  called 
iuto  artion  tho  fx)werB  of  his  mind»  which  liij  inactive  while  he  plajed 
calmly  and  exquisitely  the  pastoral  J'ipe. 

"The  letters  to  which  I  bavg  alluded  iu  my  prefare  to  the  'lluml 
Tales,"  were  friendly  waniiiigs,  piiiuled  wilb  intmediate  reference  la 
the  fate  of  that  o\i-raordinary  man.  '  Remember  Bums,'  has  been  the 
waUThword  of  my  friends.  I  do  remember  Bums ;  but  I  am  not 
Bums !  1  hiive  uetther  his  fire  to  fun.  or  to  quench ;  nor  his  passions 
to  control !  Where  then  is  my  merit,  if  I  make  a  peaceful  voyngo 
on  a  smooth  sea,  and  with  no  mutiny  on  board?'  —  vol.  v.  p.  13."),  136. 

The  obser\ations  on  Scottish  songs,  which  fill  nearly 
150  i^Miges,  arc,  on  tlie  whole,  minute  and  triflijig ; 
though  the  exquisite  justness  of  the  poet's  taste,  and  liia 
fine  relish  of  siniphcity  in  tliis  si>ecies  of  conij>osition,  is 
no  less  remarkable  here  tlian  in  bis  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Thomson.  Of  all  other  kinds  of  jx)etr\',  he  was  so 
indulgent  a  judge,  that  he  may  almost  be  termed  an 
indiscriminate  admirer.  We  find,  too,  from  these  ob- 
seiTations,  that  several  songs  and  pieces  of  songs,  which 
he  printed  as  genuine  antiques,  were  really  of  liis  own 
composition. 

The  commonplace  book,  from  wliidi  Dr.  Currie  had 
formerly  selected  all  that  he  thought  worth  publication, 
is  next  given  eutii'e  by  Mr.  Cromek.  We  were  quite  as 
well,  we  tliink,  with  the  extracts ;  —  at  all  events,  there 
was  no  need  for  reprinting  what  had  been  given  bv 
Dr.  Cunie ;  a  remark  which  is  equally  appHcable  to  the 
letters  of  which  we  hiul  formerly  extracts. 

Of  the  additional  poems  which  form  the  concluding 
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part  of  the  volume,  we  have  but  little  to  say.  We  have 
little  doubt  of  their  authenticity;  for,  though  the  editor 
has  omitted,  in  almost  every  instance,  to  specifj'  the 
source  firom  which  they  were  derived,  they  certainly 
bear  the  stamp  of  the  axithor's  maimer  and  genius. 
They  arc  not,  however,  of  his  purest  metal,  nor  marked 
with  his  finest  die:  several  of  them  have  appeared  in 
print  already ;  and  the  songs  are,  as  usual,  the  best. 
This  little  lamentatiou  of  a  desolate  damsel,  is  tender 
and  pretty. 

"  My  father  put  me  free  his  door. 

My  fneiids  ihiev  hae  disown 'd  me  a*; 
But  I  hae  «ne  will  tak  my  part. 
The  bonnic  Iftd  thats  far  awa. 

"  A  pair  o"  gloves  he  gave  to  me, 

And  silken  snoods  he  gave  me  twa ; 
And  I  will  wear  them  for  his  sake. 
The  bonnio  lad  that's  far  awa. 

*'  The  weary  ■w-jiiter  soon  wttl  pass. 

And  spring  will  dieed  the  birken-shaw; 
And  my  sweet  babie  will  be  boni, 
And  hell  come  hame  that's  far  awa."  — 

vol.  T.  p.  432,  433. 

We  now  reluctantly  dismiss  tliis  subject.    AYe  scarcely 
hopctl,  when  we  began  our  critical  labours,  ttiat  an  op- 
portunity woidd  ever  occur  of  speaking  of  Burns  as  we 
^wished  to  si)eak  of  him  ;  and  therefore,  we  feel  gratefiil 
Hk)  Mr.  Cromek  for  giving  us  this  opportunit)^     As  we 
Hkave  no   means   of  knowing,   with  precision,   to  what 
"extent  his  writings  are  knoivn  and  admired  in  the  soutli- 
em   part  of  the   kingdom,  we  have  jrerhaps  fallen  into 
the  error  of  quoting  pa-ssiiges  that  are  iamiliar  to  most 
of  our  readers,  nud  dealing  out  praise  which  every  one 

Nof  them  had  previously  awarded.  We  felt  it  impossible, 
however,  to  resist  the  temptation  of  transcribing  a  few 
of  the  passages  which  stnick  us  the  most,  on  turning 
over  the  volumes ;  and  reckon  wth  confidence  on  the 
gratitude  of  those  to  whom  they  are  new, — ^  while  we  are 
not  witliout  hopes  of  being  forgiven  by  those  who  have 
een  use<l  to  adinire  them. 
We  shall  conclude  with  two  general  remarks  —  the 
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one  nationid,  the  other  critical.  The  first  is,  tliat  it  U 
impossible  to  read  the  protUictions  of  Bums,  alonjr  with 
his  lustory,  without  forminj^  a  liigher  idea  of  the  intelii- 
gence,  taste,  and  accomplishments  of  oiu'  peasantry,  than 
most  of  those  in  the  higher  ranks  are  disposed  to  enter- 
tain. Without  meaning  to  deny  that  h(*  himself  was 
endowed  with  rare  and  extraordinary  gifts  of  genius 
and  fancy,  it  is  evident,  fi'om  the  whole  details  of  his 
histort',  as  well  as  from  the  letters  of  his  brother,  and 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Murdoch  and  others,  to  the  cha- 
racter of  lus  father,  that  the  whole  feutily,  and  many 
of  their  associates,  who  never  emerged  from  the  na- 
tive obscurity  of  their  condition,  possessed  talents,  and 
taste,  and  intelligence,  which  are  little  suspected  to  lurk 
in  those  humble  retreats.  His  epistles  to  brother  poets, 
in  the  rank  of  small  farmers  and  shopkeepers  in  the  ad- 
joining tillages,  —  the  existence  of  a  book-societ)'  and 
debating-club  among  persons  of  that  description,  and 
many  other  incidental  traits  in  liis  sketches  of  his  )oulh- 
fiil  companions,  —  all  contribute  to  show,  that  not  only 
good  sense,  and  eidightencd  morality,  hut  Htcrnture,  and 
talents  for  speculation,  are  fer  more  generally  difiiised 
in  society  than  is  commonly  imagined ;  and  that  the 
delights  and  the  benefit^i  of  those  generous  and  himian- 
izing  pursuits,  are  by  no  means  coniined  to  those  whom 
leisure  and  affluence  have  courted  to  their  enjoyment. 
That  much  of  this  is  peculiar  to  Scotland,  and  may  be 
properly  referred  to  our  excellent  institutions  for  paro- 
chial education,  and  to  the  natural  sobrietj  and  prudence 
of  our  nation,  may  certiiinly  be  idlowcd:  hut  we  have 
no  doubt  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  same  iirinciple 
in  England,  and  that  the  actual  hxtelligence  of  the  lower 
orders  will  be  found,  tliere  also,  very  far  to  exceed  the 
ordinary  estimates  of  their  superiors.  It  is  pleasing  to 
know,  that  the  source-s  of  rational  enjoyment  are  so 
widely  disseminated ;  and  in  a  free  couutr>',  it  is  com- 
fortable to  thuik,  that  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  people 
18  able  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  its  condition,  and 
fit  to  be  relied  on,  m  aU  emergencies  where  eteadineas 
and  intelligence  may  be  required. 
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Our  otlier  remark  is  of  a  more  limited  application ; 
,d  is  addressed  chiefly  to  the  followers  and  patrons  of 
^that  new  school  of  poctrj-,  against  which  we  have  llionght 
it  our  duty  to  neglect  no  opportunity  of  testifying. 
Those  gentlemen  are  outrageous  for  simplicity  ;  and  we 
beg  leave  to  recommend  to  them  the  simplicity  of  Burns. 
He  has  copied  the  spoken  language  of  passion  and  affec- 
tion, ^vith  infinitely  more  fidelit)'  than  they  have  ever 
done,  on  all  occasions  which  properly  admitted  of  such 
adaptation:  But  he  has  not  rejected  the  helps  of  ele- 
vated language  and  habitual  associations ;  nor  debased 
his  composition  by  an  affectation  of  babyish  interjections, 
and  all  the  puling  expletives  of  an  old  nurserj-maid's 
vocabular}'.  Tliey  may  look  long  enough  among  his 
nenous  and  manly  lines,  before  they  find  any  *'  Good 
lacks ! "  —  "  Dear  hearts ! "  —  or  *'  As  a  body  may  says," 
in  them  ;  or  any  stuff  about  dancing  daffodils  and  sister 
Emmelines.  Let  them  think,  ^vith  what  infinite  con- 
tempt the  powerful  mind  of  Bums  would  have  perused 
tlie  story  of  Alice  Fell  and  her  duifle  clojik,  —  of  Andrew 
Jones  and  the  half-crown,  —  or  of  I-itUe  Dan  without 
breeches,  and  his  thievish  grandfather.  Let  them  con- 
trast their  own  fantastical  |M?rsonages  of  hysterical  school- 
asters  and  sententious  leechgathen^rs,  with  the  au- 
ntie rustics  of  Bm-ns*8  Cotters'  Saturday  Night,  and 
inimitable  songs ;  and  reflect  on  the  different  recep- 
ion  which  those  personifications  have  met  with  from  the 
public.  ITiough  they  will  not  be  reclaimed  from  their 
I  puny  affectations  by  the  example  of  their  learned  pre- 
^^ecessors,  they  may,  perhaps,  submit  to  be  admonished 
H|)y  a  self-taught  and  illiterate  poet,  who  drew  from 
^Xature  far  more  directly  than  they  can  do,  and  produced 
something  so  much  liker  the  admired  copies  of  the 
masters  whom  they  have  abjured. 
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(April.  1809.) 

Gertrude  of  Wt/omitiff,  a  Permtftvanian  Tafe;  and  other  Poem*. 
By  Thomas  Campbell,  author  of  "  The  PleoHnres  of  Ho^^ 
d'c.     4to.  pp.  13t).     London:  Longman  k  Co.:  1800. 

[We  rejoice  oiu'o  more  to  sec  a  iwlislitnl  and  pathetic 
poem  —  in  the  old  style  of  I'lnglish  ]iathos  aiid  poetry. 
This  is  of  the  pitch  of  the  Casde  of  Indolence,  and  the 
finer  parts  of  Spenser;  with  more  feelings  in  many 
places,  than  tlic  first,  and  more  condensation  and  dili- 
gent finishincf  than  the  latter.  If  the  true  tone  of  nature 
be  not  everj'where  maintained,  it  ^ves  place,  at  least,  to 
art  only,  and  not  to  affectation  —  and,  least  of  all,  to 
affectation  of  singularity  or  rudeness. 

Beautiful  as  the  greater  pait  of  this  volume  is.  the 
public  taste,  we  are  afraid,  has  of  late  boon  too  much 
accustomed  to  beauties  of  a  more  obtrusive  and  glaring 
kind,  to  T>e  iidly  stmsible  of  its  iiu'rit.  Without  sup- 
posing tliat  this  taste  has  bt*en  in  any  great  degree 
vitiated,  or  even  imposed  upon,  by  the  babyism  or  the 
antiquarifuiism  which  have  lately  been  versified  for  its 
impi-ovement,  we  may  be  allowed  to  suspect,  that  it  has 
been  somewhat  dazzled  by  the  splendour,  and  bustle,  and 
variety  of  the  most  popular  of  our  recent  i)oems ;  and 
that  the  more  modest  coloiunng  of  truth  and  nature 
may,  at  this  moment,  seem  somewhat  cold  and  feeble. 
We  have  endeavoured,  on  former  occasions,  to  do  justice 
to  the  force  and  originalit)'  of  some  of  those  brilliant 
productions,  as  well  as  to  the  genius  (fitted  for  much 
luf^her  things)  of  their  authors  —  and  have  little  doubt 
of  being  soon  cidled  upon  for  a  renewed  tribute  of  ap- 
plause. But  we  cannot  help  sajing,  in  the  mean  time, 
that  the  work  before  us  belongs  to  a  class  which  corner 
t  nearer  to  our  conception  of  pure  and  perfect  poetry. 
Such  productions  do  not,  indeed,  strike  so  sti-ong  a  blow 
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as  the  vehement  cffusious  of  our  modern  Troiweurs; 
but  they  are  calculated,  we  tliiiik,  to  please  more  deeply, 
and  to  call  out  more  permanently,  those  trains  of  cmo- 
tion»  in  which  the  delight  of  ix>etry  will  probably  be 
foiuid  to  consist.  They  may  not  be  so  loudly  nor  so 
universally  applauded ;  but  their  fame  will  probably 
endure  longer,  and  they  will  be  oftener  recalled  to 
mingle  with  the  reveries  of  solitary  leisure,  or  the  con- 
solations of  real  sorrow. 

There  is  a  soil  of  poeti*y,  no  doubt,  as  tliere  is  a  sort 
of  flowers,  which  can  bear  the  broad  sun  and  the  ruffling 
winds  of  the  world,  —  which  thrive  under  the  hands  and 
eyes  of  indiscrimiiiatiiig  multitudes,  and  please  as  much 
hot  and  crowded  saloons,  as  in  their  own  sheltered 
Pix^sitorics ;  but  the  finer  and  the  purer  sorts  blossom 
ly  in  the  shade ;  and  never  give  out  their  sweets  but 
to  Uiose  who  seek  them  amid  the  quiet  and  seclusion  of 
the  scenes  which  gave  tliem  birth.  There  are  torrents 
and  cascades  which  attract  the  admiration  of  tittering 
parties,  and  of  which  even  the  busy  must  turn  tiside  to 
itch  a  transient  glance:  But  "the  haunted  stream" 
teals  tlirough  a  still  and  a  soUtary  landscape;  and  its 
beauties  are  never  revealed,  but  to  lum  who  strays,  in 
calm  contemplation,  by  its  course,  ajid  follows  its  wander- 
ings with  undi?itracted  and  unimpationt  admiration.  Tliere 
a  reason,  too,  for  all  tliis,  which  may  be  made  more 
"plain  than  by  metaphors. 

The  highest  deUght  wluch  poetrj'  produces,  does  not 

arise  from  the  mere  passive  perception  of  the  images  or 

sentiments  which  it  presents  to  the  mind ;  but  from  the 

I'xciteniont  which  is  given  to  its  own  iiitt'raal  activity, 

and  the  character  whicli  is  impressed  on  the  train  of  its 

|spontaneous  conceptions.     Even  the  dullest  reader  gene- 

Frally  sees  more  than  is  directly  prescntctl  to  him  by  the 

poet;  but  a  lover  of  poetry  always  sees  infinitely  more; 

and  is  oftcu  indebted  to  his  author  for  Uttle  more  than 

aa  impulse,  or  the  key-note  of  a  melody  which  his  fancy 

fniakea  out  for  itself.     Thus,  the  effect  of  i>oetry,  depends 

more  on  the  fruUfulnesn  of  the  impressions  to  which  it 

gives  rise,  than  on  their  own  iudi^•idual  force  or  novelty ; 

VOL,  II.  N 
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and  the  writers  who  possess  the  greatest  powers  of  fasci- 
nation, arc  not  those  who  present  us  witli  the  greatest 
number  of  lively  images  or  lofty  seutiraents,  but  who 
most  successfLilly  impart  their  own  impulse  to  the  cur- 
i-ent  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  give  the  colour  of 
their  brighter  conct^ptionii  to  those  whicli  they  excite  in 
their  readers.  Now.  upon  a  little  consideration,  it  will 
probably  appear,  that  the  daz/ling,  and  the  busy  and 
manellous  sccnoa  which  constitute  the  whole  charm  of 
some  poems,  are  not  so  well  calculated  to  jtroduce  this 
effect,  as  those  more  intelligible  delineations  which  are 
borrowed  from  ordinary  life,  jmd  coloiu*ed  from  familiar 
affections.  The  object  i«,  to  awaken  in  our  minds  a  train 
of  kindred  emotions,  and  to  excite  our  imaginations  to 
work  out  for  themselves  a  tissue  of  pleasing  or  impres- 
•  flive  conceptions.  But  it  seems  obvious,  that  this  is  more 
likely  to  be  accomplished  by  surrounding  us  gmdually 
with  tliose  objects,  and  involving  us  in  those  situations 
(  witli  which  we  have  long  Itoen  accustomed  to  associate 
I  the  feelings  of  the  poet,  —  tlian  by  startling  us  with 
some  tale  of  wonder,  or  attempting  to  engage  our  affec- 
tions for  personages,  of  whose  character  and  condition 
we  are  unable  to  form  any  distinct  conception.  These, 
indeed,  arc  more  sure  than  the  other  to  produce  a  mo- 
mentar)-  sensation,  by  the  novelty  and  exaggeration  yxith 
which  they  are  commonly  attended;  but  their  power 
is  spent  at  the  first  impulse:  they  do  not  strike  root 
and  germinate  in  the  mind,  like  the  seeds  of  its  native 
feelings ;  nor  propagate  throughout  the  imagination  that 
long  series  of  deliglitfiil  movements,  which  is  only  ex- 
cited when  the  song  of  the  poet  is  the  echo  of  our 

familiar  feelings. 

It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  that  by  far  the  most 
powerfiU  iuid  enchantiug  poetry  is  that  which  depends 
for  its  effect  upon  the  just  representation  of  common 
feelings  and  common  situations;  and  not  on  the  strange^ 
neas  of  its  incidents,  or  the  novelty  or  exotic  splendonr 
of  its  scenes  and  characters.  The  difficulty  is,  no  doubt, 
to  give  the  requisite  force,  elegance,  and  dignity  to  these 
ordinary  subjects,  and  to  win  a  way  for  tliera  to  the 
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peait,  by  that   true  and  concise   expression  of  natural 

lotion.  TTliich  is  among  the  rarest  gifts  of  inspiration. 

To   accomplish  tiiis,  the  poet  must  do  much ;  and  the 

ler  something.     The  one  must  practise  enchantment^ 

iid  the  other  submit  to  it.     Tlie  one  must  purify  his 

inceptions  from  all  that  is  low  or  artificial ;  and  the 

otlier  must  lend  liimsell'  gently  to  the  impression,  and 

refrain  frum  disturbing  it  by  ;uiy  movement  of  worldly 

janity,  derision,  or  hard  hearledness.     In  an  advanced 

ite  of  society,  tlie  expression  of  simple  emotion  is  so 

"obstructed  by  ceremony,  or  so  ilistorted  by  aflectation, 

lat  though  the  sentiment  itself  be  still  famihar  to  tlie 

reater  part  of  mankind,  the  verbal  representation  of  it 

IS  a  task  of  the  utmost  dilficnlty.     One  set  of  writers, 

jrdiugly,  finding  the   whole  language   of  men  aiid| 

romen   too   sophisticated   for  this  pni-pose,  have  been 

obliged  to  go  to  the  nursery  for  a  more  suitable  phrasc- 

Jogy ;  anotlier   has   adopted   the   style   of  courtly  Ar- 

and  a   third,  that  of  mere   Bedlamites.     So 

mucli  more  difficidt  is  it  to  express  natural  feelings,  than 

to  narrate  battles,  or  describe  prodigies ! 

But  even  wlien  tlie  poet  has  done  liis  pail,  there  arc 
many  causes  wluch  may  obstruct  liis  immediate  ^lopu- 
^arity.  In  the  first  place,  it  requires  a  cx?rtain  degree 
Bf  sensibility  to  perceive  liis  merit.  There  arc  thousands 
of  people  who  ran  admire  a  florid  description,  or  be 
amused  with  a  wonderfid  storj',  to  whom  a  pathetic 
poem  is  quite  unintelligible.  In  the  second  place,  it 
Equires  a  certain  degree  of  leisure  and  tranquillity  in  the 
Jer.  A  picturesque  stanza  may  be  well  enough  relished 
wliilc  the  reader  is  getting  his  hair  combed ;  but  a  scene 
of  tenderness  or  emoticm  will  not  do,  even  for  the  comer 
of  a  crowded  drawing-room.  Finally,  it  requires  a 
prtain  degree  of  rourage  to  proclaim  the  merits  of  such 
writer,  lliosr  who  feel  the  most  deeply,  are  most 
to  disguise  their  feeUngs ;  aixd  derision  is  never 
_  ^onizing  as  when  it  pounces  on  the  wanderings  of 
misguided  sensibility.  Considermg  the  liabits  of  the 
uBfic  in  which  we  live,  therefore,  and  the  fashion,  wliich, 
tioiigh  not  immutable,  has  for  some  time  run  steadily 
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in  on  opposite  direction,  we  should  not  Im?  much  surpiiscd 
if  a  poem,  whose  chief  merit  consisted  in  its  pathos,  ajid 
in  the  softness  and  exquisite  tenderness  of  itjs  represent- 
ations of  domestic  life  and  romantic  seclusion,  should 
meet  witli  less  cncourtigenient  than  it  deserves.  K  the 
volume  before  us  were  the  work  of  an  luikno'mi  writer, 
indeed,  we  sliould  feel  no  little  apprehension  about  its 
success ;  but  Mr.  Campbell's  njunc  has  power,  we  are 
persuaded,  to  insiirc  a  vciy  partial  and  a  very  general 
attention  to  whatever  it  accompanit^,  and,  we  would 
fain  hope,  influence  enough  to  reclaim  the  public  taste 
to  a  juster  standard  of  excellence.  The  success  of  his 
former  work,  indeed,  goes  far  to  remove  our  anxiety  for 
the  fortime  of  this.  It  contained,  perhaps,  moi*e  brilliant 
and  hohl  passages  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  poem 
before  us:  But  it  was  inferior,  we  tliink,  in  softness  and 
beauty ;  and,  being  necessarily  of  a  more  desultory  and 
didactic  character,  had  far  less  patlios  and  interest  than 
this  very  simple  tale,  llioso  who  admired  the  Pleasures 
of  Hope  for  the  passages  about  Brama  and  Kosciusko, 
may  jx'rhaps  be  somewhat  disappointed  n-ith  the  gentler 
tone  of  Gertrude;  Imt  those  who  loved  that  charming 
work  for  its  pictures  of  infancy  and  of  maternal  and  con- 
nubial love,  may  rend  on  here  witli  the  assurance  of  a 
still  higher  gratification. 

The  storj'  is  of  verj^  little  consequence  in  a  poem  of 
this  description  ;  and  it  is  here,  as  we  have  just  hinted, 
extremely  short  and  simple.  ^Vlbert,  an  English  gentle- 
man of  high  character  and  accomplishment,  had  emi- 
grated to  Pensylvania  about  the  year  1740,  and  occupied 
himself,  after  his  wife's  death,  in  doing  good  to  his 
neighbours,  and  in  educating  his  infant  and  only  child, 
Gertrude.  He  liad  fixed  himself  in  tlie  pleasant  town- 
sliip  of  Wyoming,  on  the  banks  of  the  Susqueliann;  a 
situation  which  at  that  time  might  have  passed  for  an 
earthly  jiaradise,  with  ver)'  little  aid  from  poetical  em- 
bellishment. The  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  countr)*, 
—  the  simple  and  uulaborious  plenty  which  reigned 
among  the  scattered  inhabitants,  —  but,  above  all,  the 
singular  prnity  mid  innocence  of  their  manners,  and  the 
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tranquil  and  uncnvious  equality  iu  wluch  they  passed 
Htiieir  days,  form  altogether  a  scene,  on  which  the  eye  of 
^Philanthropy  is  never  wearied  with  gazing,  and  to  which, 
^terhaps,  no  parallel  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the 
Hrallen  world.  The  heai*t  tuins  ^\itli  delight  from  the 
^Heverish  scenes  of  Kiuo])ean  lii,story,  to  the  sweet  repose 
of  this  tnie  Atlantis;  but  siidis  to  i*eflect,  that  thougli 
Wbs  reality  may  still  be  attested  by  surviving  witnesses, 
^Tio  such  spot  is  note  left,  on  the  whole  face  of  the  earth, 
as  a  refuge  from  coniiption  and  miserj'  I 

The   poem  opens  \vith  a  fine  description  of  this  en- 
ting  retii'emeut.    One  calm  siumner  mom,  a  friendly 
dian  arrives  iu  hi:^  canoe,   bringing  with  Imn  a  fair 
y,  who.  with  liis  mother,  were  the  sole  sunivors  of 
an    English   garrison   which   had   been   stonned   by   a 
hostile  tribe.     The  dying  mother  had  commended  her 
boy  to  tlie  care  of  her  wild  deliverers;  and  tlieii'  chief,  in 
^pbedieuce  to  her  solemn  bequest,  now  deli-v  ers  him  into 
H&e  liauds  of  the  most  respected  of  the  adjoining  settlers. 
Albert  recognizes   the   unhappy   oqjhan  as  the  sou  of 
a  beloved  fiiend  ;  and  rears  young  Henr}"  Waldegi*ave 
as  the  happy  plapnate  of  Gertnide,  and  sharer  with  her 
in  the  joys  of  their  romantic  solitude,  and  the  lessons  of 
their  venerable  instructor.     AVlien  he  is  scarcely  entered 
upon  manhood.  Henry  is  sent  for  by  Ids  iiiouds  in  Kng- 
I      land,  and  roams  over  Eurojx?  in  search  of  improvement 
for   eight  or   nine    years, — -while  the   quiet  1 1 ours  are 
sliding  over  the  father  and  daiigliter  in  the  unbroken 
tranquillity    of  their   Pensylvauian   retreat.       At  last, 
cnry,  whose  heart  had  fomid  no  resting  place  in  all 
lie  world  beside,  returns  in    all  the  mature  gi'aces  of 
manliood,   and   marries  his   beloved  Gertrude.      Then 
ere  is  bliss  beyond  all  that  is  blissful  on  earth,  —  and 
feelingly   described   than  mere   genius  can    ever 
lope  to  describe  any  thing.     But  the  \yar  of  emancipa- 
jon  l>ogins;  and  the  dream   of  lo^■e  and  enjoyment  is 
iruken  by  alarms  and  (Usmal  forebodings.     '\\  hile  they 
sitting  one  evening  enjoying  those  tranquil  deliglits, 
Dow  more  endeared  by  the   fears  wluch  gather  around 
them,  an  agcil  Indian  rushes  into  their  habitation,  and. 
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after  disclosing  himself  for  Henry's  antient  guide  and 
presenter,  uiibrnis  tl»em,  that  a  hostile  tribe  which  had 
exterminatofl  liis  wlioli*  family,  \h  on  its  march  towaitls 
their  dcvoto<l  dwellijigs.  ^^'ith  considerable  difficulty 
they  effect  their  escajx;  to  a  fort  at  some  distance  in  the 
Moods;  and  at  sunrise,  Gertrude,  and  lier  fatlier  and 
husband,  look  from  its  battlements  over  the  scene  of 
desolation  wliich  the  murderous  Indian  Imd  already 
Bpicad  over  the  pleasant  proves  and  gardens  of  Wyo- 
ming. AMiile  they  are  stantling  wrapt  in  this  sad  wm- 
templation,  an  Indian  marksman  fires  a  mortal  shot 
fiom  his  ambush  at  Albert ;  and  as  Gertrude  clasps 
him  in  agony  to  her  heart,  another  discharge  lays  her 
bleeding  by  his  side!  She  then  takes  tareirell  of  her 
hiLsliand,  in  a  speorh  more  sweetly  pathetic  than  any 
thing  ever  written  in  rhyme.  Hcniy  prostmtes  himself 
on  her  grave  in  convulsed  and  speechless  agony;  and 
his  Indian  deliverer,  throwing  his  mantle  over  liim, 
watches  by  him  a  wliile  in  gloomy  silence ;  and  at  last 
addresses  him  in  a  sort  of  wild  and  energetic  descant, 
exciting  him.  by  his  example,  to  be  revenged,  and  to 
die !  The  poem  closes  with  tliis  vehement  and  impas- 
flioned  exhortation. 

Before  procee<Ung  to  lay  any  part  of  the  poem  itself 
before  our  readers,  we  sliould  ti'y  to  give  them  some 
idea  of  tluit  delightful  harmony  of  colouring  and  of  ex- 
pression, which  serves  to  »uiite  every  part  of  it  for  the 
production  of  one  effect ;  and  to  make  the  des<;ription, 
narrative,  and  reflections,  ct)nspii*e  to  breathe  over  the 
whole  a  certain  air  of  pure  and  tender  enchantment, 
which  is  not  once  disiK-lled,  througli  the  whole  length 
of  the  poem,  by  the  intrusion  of  any  discordant  impres- 
sion. All  that  we  can  now  do.  however,  is,  to  tell  them 
that  this  was  its  effect  uiH>n  our  feelings;  and  to  give 
them  their  clianoe  of  partaking  in  it,  by  a  pretty  copious 
selection  of  extracts. 

Tlie  descriptive  stanzas  in  the  beginning,  which  set 
out  with  an  invocation  to  AVyomiiig,  though  in  some 
places  a  little  obscure  and  overlaboured,  are.  to  our 
taste,  ver}'  soft  and  beautifij. 
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**  On  Susqueluma's  side,  fuir  Wyomini; ! 
AlUiouf^  the  wild-tlovcT  on  thy  rain'd  wall 
And  rooHesH  hoiiieit,  «  sad  remt'inbrance  britig 
Of  whftt  thy  gentle  peopio  did  befall, 
Yet  thou  wort  oiK'e  the  luveliest  laud  of  all 
That  see  the  Atlantin  wave  their  mom  restore. 
Swwt  land  I  niayl  thy  lost  delightft  reoftll, 
And  paint  thy  (Jertrude  in  her  bowers  of  yore. 
WboM  benuty  was  the  love  of  Peusylvania's  shore! 

**  It  -ms  hennuh  thy  skies  that,  but  to  piuiie 
His  auttinui  fruits,  or  skim  the  light  canoe, 
Perthance,  along  thy  river  calm,  at  noon. 
The  happy  Bhepberd  swain  bad  nought  to  do, 
From  mom  till  evening's  swocter  pastime  grew ; 
Their  timbrel,  in  the  dimca  of  fureaU  broMH 
When  lovely  maidens  pnuiki  iu  tlowreis  new ; 
And  aye,  those  sunny  mountains  halt'  way  down 
Would  echo  flagelet  from  some  romantic  town, 

"Then,  where  of  Indian  hiUs  the  daylight  taket 
Hn  leave,  how  might  you  the  Aamiiigo  see 
Diaportiug  like  a  meteor  on  the  lakes  — 
And  playful  squirrel  on  his  nu!-grown  tree : 
And  ev'ry  sound  of  life  was  full  of  glee. 
From  merry  moclt-hird's  song,  or  hum  of  men ; 
While  hcork'ning,  fi-aring  uounbt  their  revelry. 
The  wild  deer  arcb'd  his  neck  from  phides  —  and,  then 
Unhnnied,  songht  his  woods  and  wilderness  again. 

"And  scarce  ha<l  WyominH  of  war  or  erirao 
Heard  hut  iu  transathumi!  Rtory  rung,"  Ac.  ^  p.  5  —  7. 

The  account  of  the  German,  SiMUiish,  Scottish,  and 
English  settlers,  and  of  the  patriarchal  hamiony  in 
whicli  they  were  all  united,  is  likewise  given  with  great 
(pint  and  brevity ;  as  well  as  the  i>ortrait  of  the  vener- 
able Albert,  their  own  elected  judgt*  wid  adviser.  A 
sudden  transition  is  tlien  made  to  Gertrude. 

"  Toang,  innocent  1  on  whose  sweet  forehead  mild 
The  parted  ringlet  sbone  in  simplest  guise. 
An  inmate  in  Uie  home  of  Albert  smil'd, 
Or  bleat  his  nouuday  walk  —  she  «a8  his  only  child  I 

"  The  rose  of  Kngloiid  hloom'd  on  Gertrude's  cheek  — 
What  though  those  shades  had  seen  her  birth."  ic.  — p.  11. 

After  mentioning  that  she  was  left  the  only  child  of 
her  mother,  the  author  goes  on  in  these  sweet  verses. 
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The  effect  of  this  sechision  on  Gertrude  is  beautifully 
represented. 

"  It  seemd  as  if  tiose  srenes  sweet  influcDce  had 
On  Gertrude's  soul,  nnd  lundness  like  their  own 
Inspir'd  those  eyes  affectionate  and  glad, 
That  seem'd  to  love  wbate'er  tlie.v  look'd  upon ! 
Whetber  with  Hebe's  mirth  her  feattireB  Rhone, 
Or  if  a  shade  more  plea^iug  them  o'ercnsl, 
(As  if  ibi  henv'nl)-  mufiing  meant  alone); 
lOt  80  becomingly  Uie  expression  past. 
That  each  succeeding  look  was  lovelier  than  the  last.  — 

**  Nor,  guejis  I,  was  that  PeuayUaniuu  home. 
With  all  itti  piL'turosque  and  baln\y  grAC«, 
And  fields  that  were  a  luxiu^-  to  roam. 
Lost  on  the  nou]  that  h^jk'd  from  such  a  face  t 
Eiiihusiast  of  the  woods !  when  years  apace 
Had  liouml  ihy  lovely  waist  with  woman's  zone, 
The  Runiise  patli,  at  mom,  I  see  thee  trace 
To  hills  with  high  magnolia  oTergrown  ; 
And  joy  to  breathe  the  groves,  romantic  and  alone."  —  p.  29, 80- 

The  morning  scenery,  too,  is  touched  uith  a  delicate? 
and  masterly  hand. 

"  While  yet  the  wild  deer  trod  in  spangling  dew. 
While  boatman  caroU'd  to  ll)e  fresh-blown  air, 
And  wooda  a  horizontid  shftdow  threw, 
And  parly  fox  apjwar'd  in  niomcnt.iry  viev."  —  p.  3*2. 

The  reader  is  left  rather  too  much  in  the  dai'k  as  to 
Henry's  departure  for  Europe ;  —  nor,  indeed,  are  we 
apprised  of  liis  absence,  till  we  conic  to  the  scene  of  his 
imexpocted  return.  Gertrude  was  used  to  s^xind  the 
hot  part  of  the  day  in  reading  in  a  lonely  and  rocky 
recess  in  those  safe  woods ;  wliich  is  described  with  Mr. 
Campbell's  usual  fclicitj'. 

"  Rocks  suLtime 

To  human  an  h  sportire  semblance  wore ; 
And  yellow  lichens  colour'd  all  the  clime, 
Like  moonlight  ImttlemeuLs,  and  towcn  docayod  by  time. 

"  But  high,  in  amphitheatre  above. 
His  arms  the  everlasting  aloes  threw : 
BreathM  but  au  air  of  heaven,  and  all  the  grove 
As  if  instinct  with  linng  spirit  grew, 
Rolling  its  verdant  gulfs  of  every  hue ; 
And  now  suspended  was  the  pleaaing  din, 
Now  from  a  murmur  faint  it  swelld  anew, 
Like  tlie  first  note  of  organ  heard  within 
Cathedral  aisles  —  ere  yet  its  symphony  begin."  —  p.  33. 
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In  this  retreat,  yvhich  is  represented  as  so  solitary, 
that,  except  her  owb, 

"  scarce  an  ear  had  beard 

The  stock-doTe  plaining  Uirough  its  gloom  profound, 

Or  Vi'itiglet  nf  tJie  Udry  humming  bird, 

Like  atoms  uf  the  rainbnw  tJutteriiig  round" —  p.  34, 

—a  stranger  of  loft>"  i>ort  and  gentle  manners  siirprises 
her,  one  morning,  and  is  conducted  to  lier  father.  They 
enter  into  conversation  on  U»e  subject  of  Iiis  travels. 

•■  And  mu<'h  Ihoy  lov'd  his  fervid  strain  — 

While  he  each  lair  Trariety  retrac'd 

Of  c^Unies,  aud  manners,  o'er  ihe  eastern  main. 

Xow  happy  Switzer's  hills  —  romantic  S|)aiD  — 

Cray  Ulied  fields  of  France  —  or,  more  relin'd. 

The  soft  Ausonia's  monumental  reign : 

Xor  less  each  rural  image  ho  deaigu'd. 

Than  all  the  city's  |N)mp  and  home  of  human  kind. 

"  Anon  some  wilder  porlniimre  hn  dmws  ! 
Of  Nature's  eu\'age  glories  he  would  speak  — 
The  loneliness  of  earth  that  ovemwes !  — 
Where,  resting  hy  aomo  inmb  of  old  cacique, 
The  lama-driver  on  Peruvian  peak 
Xor  voice  nor  living  motion  marks  around; 
But  storks  that  to  the  boimdlesa  forest  shriek  ; 
Or  wild-caiio  arch  high  Hung  o'er  gulf  profound, 
Thai  lliM'tuatea  when  the  stonns  of  KI  Dorailo  sound." 

p.  3«,  37. 

Albert,  at  last,  bethinks  him  of  inquiring  after  his 
stray  ward  young  Henry ;  and  entertains  liis  guest  mth 
a  short  suramar)'  of  his  history. 

"  Hia  fiice  the  wand'rer  hid ;  —  but  coidd  not  hide  ; 

A  tear,  a  smile,  upon  his  cheek  thai  dwell !  — 
'And  speak,  mysterioua  stranger ! '  i Gertrude  cried) 
*  It  is  I  —  it  is  !  —  I  knew  —  I  knew  liini  well  t 
Tis  Waldegrave'ij  self,  of  Waldegrave  come  to  tell  I' 
A  burst  of  joy  the  father's  Jipe  declare ; 
But  Gertrude  speeihlesB  on  his  boaom  fell : 
At  OQce  bis  optm  amis  onibnic'd  the  pair; 
Vfaa  uevoT  group  mure  bletit,  in  thii;  wide  world  of  care!" 

p.  S9. 

The  first  overflowing  of  their  joy  and  artless  love  is 
represented  witJi  all  the  fine  colours  of  truth  and  poetry  ; 
but  we  cannot  now  make  room  for  it.  The  Second  Part 
ends  with  this  stanza: — 
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"Tbon  would  that  home  admit  tiiem  —  happier  far 
Tliim  graudeur's  most  magmlicent  bsIood  — 
While,  here  aiid  there,  a  solitar;  star 
Flush'd  iu  the  dark  uingfimmmeiil  of  June; 
And  silenrp  brought  the  snul-felt  hour  full  soon, 
Inefiable — which  I  may  not  pourtmy! 
For  never  ilid  the  Hymeuean  moon 
A  paniJise  of  hearta  more  sai-'red  sway. 
Ill  all  that  slept  beneatti  her  soft  voluptuous  ray."  —  p. 

The  Last  Part  sets  out  with  a  soft  but  spirited  sketchy 
of  their  short-lived  felicity. 

"Three little  moons,  how  short!  amidst  the  grove, 
And  pastoral  ^avuiinaii  ihcy  consume  ! 
While  she,  beside  hor  buskiu'd  youth  to  rove, 
Delights,  in  fam-ifully  wild  costume, 
Her  lovely  brow  to  shade  mih  Indian  plume: 
And  forth  in  huiitcr-sccmliig  vest  they  fare ; 
But  not  lonhase  the  deer  in  forest  gloom! 
'Tis  but  tlie  brpath  of  heav'n  —  the  blessed  air  — 
And  interchange  of  hearts,  unkiioTk-n,  unseen  to  share. 

"  What  though  the  sportive  dog  oft  round  them  note, 
Or  fawn,  or  wild  bird  bursting  on  the  wing; 
Yet  who,  in  loves  own  presence,  would  devote 
To  death  tliose  gentle  tlirouls  that  wake  the  spring? 
Or  Mrrithing  from  the  brcmk  its  victim  bring? 
No  !• — nor  let  fear  one  little  warbler  rouse ; 
But,  fed  by  Gertrude's  band,  still  let  them  sing, 
AcquaiuUmc«  of  her  path,  amidst  the  boughs, 
That  shade  ev'u  now  her  love,  and  witneas'd  first  her  vows !" 

p.  49.  49. 

The  transition  to  the  melanclioly  part  of  tlie  story  is 
introduced  with  great  tenderness  and  tlignity, 

"  But  mortal  pleasure,  what  art  thou  in  trutli  ? 
The  txjrrent's  smoothness  ere  it  dash  Iwlow  I 
And  must  I  change  my  song?  and  must  I  show, 
Sweot  Wyoming  !  the  day,  whoa  tbou  wert  doom'd, 
Guiltless,  to  mourn  thy  loveliest  bow'rs  laid  low! 
When,  where  of  yestenlay  n  garden  bloum'd. 
Death  overspread  his  pall,  and  black'niug  aslies  gloom 'd? — 

*'  Sod  was  the  year,  by  proud  Oppression  driv  n, 
When  Tnuisallantic  Liberty  arose ; 
Not  iu  tiie  sunshine,  and  the  smile  of  heav'n, 
But  wrapt  in  whirlwinds,  and  begirt  with  woes : 
Amidst  the  strife  of  fratricidal  fo«9. 
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Her  birth  star  was  the  light  of  burning  plains ; 
Her  baptism  is  tho  weight  of  blood  thai,  flows 
From  kiudred  hparta  —  the  blood  of  British  veliig  !  ■ — 
And  famine  trucks  her  steps,  and  peslileulia]  paiiis." — 

p.  50.  51. 

Gertnide's  alarm   and  dejection   at  the  i)i'ostpect  of 
hostilities  are  well  described : 


•tb>- 


kludred 
id's  stmiid 


foe! 


0,  meet  not  thou,"  she  cri 
But  peaceful  let  us  seek  (£ 

—as  well  as  the  arguments  and  generous  sentiments  by 
which  her  husband  labours  to  reconcile  her  to  a  ncces- 
sar)'  e^il.  The  nocturnal  iiTuption  of  the  old  Indian  is 
given  ^vith  firreat  spirit :  —  Age  and  misery  had  so 
changed  his  appearance,  that  he  was  not  at  iirst  recog- 
nized by  any  of  the  party. 

"  'And  hast  ihou  then  forgot'  —  (he  crie<l  forlorn. 
And  ej-'d  the  group  with  half  indignant  air), 
'Oh !  Imst  thou,  Christian  chief,  {cTgoi  the  mom 
When  I  with  thee  the  rup  of  peace  did  share  ? 
Then  stateir  was  tliis  head,  and  dark  this  Uair, 
That  DOW  is  white  as  Apjmlachia's  snow ! 
But.  if  tlie  weight  of  fifteen  years'  deapsdr. 
And  age  hath  bow'd  me.  &nd  the  tort'ring  foe, 
Bring  mc  mj  Boy  —  and  he  will  his  deliverer  know  !'  — 

"It  WB8  not  long,  witli  eyes  and  heart  of  flame. 
Ere  Henry  to  his  lov'd  iJueydu  flew: 
^Blesa  thee,  mr  guide!'  —  but.  baf-kwunl  as  he  came, 
The  chief  Iuh  old  bewilder'd  ht-jul  witlnlrew. 
And  grasp'd  his  arm,  and  look'd  and  look'd  him  through. 
'Twtts  strange  —  nor  coiild  the  group  a  smile  control  — 
The  long,  the  Honbtfnl  snmtiny  to  riew  :•— 
At  last  delight  o'er  all  his  features  stole. 
'It  is  —  my  own  !'  he  cried,  and  claap'd  him  to  his  aoul.  — 

"  '  Yea !  thou  recall'st  my  pride  of  years ;  for  then 
The  bowstring  of  my  spirit  was  not  slack. 
When,  spite  of  wocmIm,  and  floods,  and  nmbush'd  men, 
I  liore  thee  like  the  quiver  on  my  bark, 
Fleet  as  the  whirlwind  hurries  on  the  rack; 
Kor  foeman  then,  nor  cougar's  crouch  I  fear'd. 
For  I  wtui  strong  as  raounlain  cataract : 
And  dost  ihou  not  remember  how  we  cheer'd 
r|)on  the  lost  hill-top,  when  white  men's  huts  Rppear'd?'"  — 

p.  54— RO. 

After  warning  them  of  the  approach  of  their  terrible 
(oe^  the  conflagration  is  seen,  and  tlic  whoops  and  scat- 
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teriiig  shot  of  the  enemy  heard  at  u  distance.  The 
motley  militia  of  the  neighbom*liood  flock  to  the  defence 
of  Albert:  the  effect  of  tlieir  shouts  and  music  on  the 
old  Indian  is  fine  and  striking. 

"  llous'd  by  their  warlike  pum|).  and  mirth,  ftnd  cheer, 
Old  OaUii!>iii  woke  lua  batile  song. 
And,  beatiug  with  bis  war-club  cadeuce  )»ln)ag. 
Tells  bow  his  de«^p-fitung  indignation  snmrts,"  Ac.  —  p,  Bl. 

Nor  is  tlie  conti-ast  of  this  savage  cnthiisiasm  with  the 
venerable  composure  of  -\lbcrt  leas  beautiiiilly  repre- 
sented. 

"  ( ■iJm,  opposite  the  Christian  Father  roso. 
Pale  on  liis  venerable  brow  iu  rays 
Of  martyr  light  Ihe  conHttRmtion  throws  ; 
One  hand  upon  his  lovely  child  he  Iitj-g, 
And  one  th'  uncovered  crowd  to  silence  sways ; 
While,  thijugh  the  battle  iliwh  is  fiwl*^r  dri\n  — 
Unaw'd,  with  eye  unst&rtled  by  the  blaze, 
He  for  his  bleeding  couutrjf  prays  to  Hca.v  u  — 
Prays  that  the  men  of  blood  themselves  may  be  forgiven."  — 

p.  ca. 

They  then  speed  their  night  march  to  the  distant  fort, 

whose  wedged  ravelins  and  redoubts 

*'  Wove  like  a  din^lcm  its  tnwrrr  round 
The  lofty  summit  of  that  mountuiu  green"  — 

and  look  buck  from  its  lofty  lieight  on  the  desolated 
scenes  aroimil  tliem.  We  will  not  separate,  nor  apolo- 
gize for  the  l(!iigth  of  the  fine  passage  that  follows; 
which  alone,  we  tliink,  might  justify  all  we  have  said  iu 
praise  of  the  poem. 

'•  A  scene  of  death !  where  fires  beneath  the  sun» 
And  blended  arms,  and  white  pavilions  glow ; 
And  for  the  business  of  destruction  done. 
Its  requiem  the  war-hom  seem'd  to  blow. 
There,  end  spectatress  of  her  country's  woe ! 
The  lovely  Gertrude,  safe  from  present  barm, 
Ha>l  Ittiil  her  cheek,  and  clasp 'd  hrr  hands  of  snow 
On  Waldogravos  shoulder,  half  within  his  arm 
Euclos'd,  that  felt  her  heart,  and  hush'd  its  wild  alarm! 

"  But  short  tiuit  conteuiplaiiuii !  sad  and  short 
The  pause  to  bid  each  mueh-lov'd  scene  ailieu  1 
Beneath  the  very  shadow  of  the  fort, 
Where  friendly  swords  wore  drawn,  and  buuiiers  flew. 
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Ah !  who  could  de«m  that  foot  of  ladiau  crew 
:  Was  near? — Yet  there,  with  lust  of  raunlrouB  d«eds. 
^Gleani'd  like  a.  basilisk,  from  Tvoods  in  view, 

The  ambush'd  foemnn's  pj'C  —  his  volley  speeds ! 

And  Albert — Albert  —  fklls!  th<^  dear  old  futher  bleed*  ! 

"And  traoc'd  m  giddy  liurror  Gerlmdn  swooned ! 
Yet,  while  ahe  clasps  btiu  lifeless  to  her  zone. 
Say,  burst  they,  borruw'd  from  her  father's  woimd. 
Those  drops? — 0  <io<l !  tlie  life-blood  is  her  own  ! 
And  fait 'ring,  on  her  AVahiegmve's  bosom  thrown  — 
'Weep  not,  O  Love!'  —  febe  cries,  'to  see  me  bleed  — 
Thee.  Gertrude's  sad  siin-ivor,  thee  alone  — 
Heaven's  peace  commisertttc  I  for  scarce  I  heed 
Theae  wounds !  —  Yet  thee  to  leave  is  death,  is  dcftth  indeed. 

*' '  Clasp  me  a  little  longer,  on  the  brink 
Of  fate !  while  1  ciin  feel  thy  dear  caress  ; 
And,  when  this  hean  hnih  ccas'd  to  beat  —  oh  I  think, 
And  let  it  mitigate  thy  woe's  excess, 
That  thou  hast  been  \jo  me  all  tenderaeaa. 
And  friend  to  more  than  human  frietulshipjust. 
Oh !  by  that  retrospect  of  happincsit, 
And  by  the  hopes  of  an  immortal  tniat, 
Ood  shall  assuage  thy  paugH  —  when  T  are  laid  in  dust  I 

"'Go,  Henry,  go  not  hack,  when  I  depart ! 
The  scene  thy  bursting  tears  too  deep  will  move. 
When*  my  dear  father  took  thee  to  liis  heart, 
And  Gertrude  thought  it  ecstasy  to  rove 
Witli  tliee,  as  with  an  angel,  through  the  grove 
Of  peace  —  imagining  her  lot  waa  cast 
In  heav'u  !  for  ours  was  not  like  earthly  love ! 
.Vnd  must  this  parting  l>e  our  very  last? 
No!  I  shall  love  thee  still,  when  deiuh  itself  is  past.  — 

I  "'  Half  could  I  bear,  methinks,  to  leave  tlii«  earth  — 
And  thee,  more  lov'd  than  aught  l>eneath  the  son ! 
Could  I  haveliv'd  to  smile  but  on  the  birth 
Of  one  dear  pledge !  —  But  eihall  there  then  be  none, 
In  future  times —  no  gentle  little  one. 
To  clasp  thy  neck,  and  look,  resembling  me! 
Yet  seems  it,  ev'n  while  life's  hmt  pulses  nm, 
A  sweetness  iu  the  cup  of  death  to  he. 
Lord  of  my  bosom's  love  1  to  die  beholding  thee !' 

"  Hush'd  were  his  Gertrude  a  lips  I  but  still  Uieir  bland 
And  beautiful  expression  aeem'd  to  melt 
With  love  that  could  not  die  !  and  still  his  hand 
She  presses  to  the  heart  no  more  tliat  felt. 
Ah  heart !  where  once  each  fond  afTection  dwelt, 
And  features  yet  thalS|)ok6  a  soul  more  ieir  !" — p.  ^ — 68. 
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The  iuneral  is  Imrricd  over  li^nth  pathetic  breWty; 
ami  the  desoluted  and  all-ciuluring  Indian  brought  in 
again  mth  peculiar  beauty. 

"  Touch 'd  by  the  miLsio.  aiid  the  meltinf;  sceue, 
Wus  scarce  ono  tfArless  eve  amidst  the  r.rriwd  :  — 
Stern  warriors,  restiup  on  their  swords,  were  seen 
To  veil  their  eyes,  tis  puss'd  each  much-lov'd  shroud  — 
While  woman's  softer  soul  iu  woe  dLswlv'd  uluud. 

"Then  mournfully  the  parting  bugle  bid 
Its  ikrewell  o'er  the  grave  of  worth  and  tiuth. 
Prone  to  the  duitl.  afflicted  Waldegrave  liid 
His  fece  on  ewth  !  —  Him  watch 'd  in  gloomy  ruth. 
His  woodland  guide:  but  words  had  none  to  sooth 
The  gnef  that  knew  not  consolation's  name  ! 
Casting  his  Indian  manlle  o'er  the  youth, 
He  watch'd  beneath  its  folds,  each  burst  that  cnme 
Convulsive,  ague-like.  acn)ss  his  shuddering  frame  !"' — p.  69. 

After  some  time  spent  in  this  mute  and  awfiU  pause, 
this  stem  and  heart-struck  comforter  breaks  out  into 
the  following  touching  and  energetic  ad<lress,  with  which 
the  poem  closes,  with  great  spirit  and  abruptness : — 

" '  And  /  could  weep ; '  —  th"  Oiieyda  chief 
His  descant  wildly  thus  began  ; 
'  But  that  I  may  not  stiiin  with  grief 
The  death-song  of  my  Cither's  son  ! 
Or  1k)w  his  head  in  woe ; 
For  by  my  wnnigw,  and  by  my  wrath ! 
To-mormw  Arcouskis  breath 
(That  fires  yon  heaven  with  stonua  of  death) 
ShuU  light  us  to  the  foe : 
And  we  shall  share,  my  Christian  boy ! 
The  foeman's  blood,  the  avenger's  joy !  — 

"  '  But  theo,  my  flow'r!  whose  breath  was  giv'n 
By  milder  genii  o'er  the  deep. 
The  spirits  of  the  white  man's  heav'n 
Forbid  not  tlwe  lo  weep  !  — 
Nor  will  the  Christian  host. 
Nor  will  thy  father's  spirit  grieve 
To  see  thee,  on  the  battle's  ore. 
Lamenting  take  a  mournful  leave 
Of  her  who  lov'd  thee  most: 
She  was  the  rainbow  to  tliy  sight! 
Thy  sun  —  thy  heav'n  —  of  lost  delight !  — 
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"  *  To-morrow  let  us  do  or  die  I 
But  when  the  bolt  of  demh  is  hurl'd, 
Ah  !  niiither  then  xvith  thee  to  By, 
Shall  OutAlissi  njaiii  tlic  irorld  ? 
Seek  we  ihy  once-lovd  home?  — 
The  band  is  gone  that  ciKipt  its  flowers ! 
Unhe&rd  their  clock  repeat-*  its  hours !  — 
Cold  is  the  hettrlb  within  iheir  bow'rs ! 
Ami  Kboiild  we  thither  roam, 
Its  echoes,  and  its  etoply  tread. 
Would  sound  like  voices  from  the  dead ! 

_" '  But  hark,  the  tramp !  —  to-morrow  thoa 
In  glory's  fires  shalt  dry  thy  tears : 
Eva  from  the  laud  of  tjbttdonTj  now 
My  father's  awful  ghost  appears. 
Amidst  the  cloudt)  that  round  us  roll  t 
He  bids  my  soul  for  battle  thirst  — 
He  bids  me  dry  the  last  —  tlie  first — 
The  o/i/y  tears  that  ever  burst  — 
From  Outalissi's  soul !  — 
Because  I  may  not  ataiu  with  grief 
The  death-song  of  an  Indian  chief!'  " — p.  70 — 73. 

It  is  needless,  after  tlicse  extracts,  to  enlarge  upon 
the  beauties  of  tliis  jK)em.  They  consist  chiefly  in  the 
feeling  and  tenderness  of  tlie  wliole  delineation,  and  the 
teste  and  delicacy  with  which  all  tlic  subordinate  parts 
We  made  to  contribute  to  the  general  effect.  Before 
dismissing  it,  however,  we  must  say  a  little  of  its  faults, 
^liich  are  sufficiently  obvious  and  inideaiaMc.  In  the 
fiM  pliice,  the  uarrative  is  extremely  obscure  and  im- 
perfect ;  and  has  greater  blanks  in  it  than  could  be  tole- 
rated even  in  lyric  poetry.  We  hear  absolutely  nothing 
of  Henry,  from  the  day  the  Indian  first  brings  him 
from  the  back  country,  till  he  returns  from  Eiiroi>e 
fifteen  years  thereafter.  It  is  likewise  a  great  oversight 
[^itt  Mr.  Campbell  to  separate  his  lovers,  when  only  twelve 
years  of  age  —  a  period  at  which  it  is  utterly  inconceiv- 
that  any  permanent  attachment  could   liave   been 

bed.  The  greatest  fault,  however,  of  the  work,  is 
the  occasional  constraint  and  obscurity  of  the  diction, 
proceeding  apparently  from  too  laborious  an  effort  at 
empliasis  or  condensation.  The  metal  seems  in  several 
places  to  have  been  so  much  overworked,  as  to  have  lost 
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not  only  its  ductility,  but  its  lustre;  and,  while  there 
are  passages  which  can  scarcely  be  at  all  understood 
after  the  most  careful  consideration,  there  are  others 
which  have  an  air  so  elaborate  and  artificial,  as  to  de- 
stroy all  appearance  of  nature  in  the  sentiment.  Our 
readers  may  have  remarked  something  of  this  sort,  in 
the  first  extracts  with  which  we  have  presented  them ; 
but  there  are  specimens  still  more  exceptionable.  In 
order  to  inform  us  that  Albert  had  lost  his  wife,  Mr. 
Campbell  is  pleased  to  say,  that 

"  Fate  had  reft  his  mutual  heart ;" 

and  in  order  to  tell  us  something  else  —  though  what, 
we  are  utterly  unable  to  conjecture  —  he  concludes  a 
stanza  on  the  delights  of  mutual  love,  with  these  three 
lines: — 

"  •  Roll  on,  ye  davs  of  raptur'd  infloence,  shine ! 
Nor,  blind  with  ecstasvs  celestial  fire. 
Shall  love  behold  the  spark  of  earth-born  time  expire  !' " 

The  whole  twent}--second  stanza  of  the  first  part  is  ex- 
tremely incorrect ;  and  the  three  concluding  lines  are 
almost  unintelligible. 

'* '  But  where  was  I  when  Waldegrave  was  no  more  ? 
And  thou  didst  pale  thr  gentle  head  extend. 
In  woes,  that  ev'n  the  tribe  of  deserts  was  thy  friend !' " 

If  Mr.  Campbell  had  duly  considered  the  primary  ne- 
cessity of  perspicuity  —  especially  in  compositions  which 
aim  only  at  pleasing  —  we  are  persuaded  that  he  would 
never  have  left  these  and  some  other  passages  in  so  very 
questionable  a  state.  There  is  still  a  good  deal  for  him 
to  do,  indeed,  in  a  new  edition :  and  working  —  as  he 
must  work  —  in  the  true  spirit  and  pattern  of  what  is 
before  him,  we  hope  he  wiB  yet  be  induced  to  make  con- 
siderable additions  to  a  work,  which  will  please  those 
most  who  are  most  worthy  to  be  pleased;  and  always 
seem  most  beaiitifiil  to  those  who  give  it  the  greatest 
share  of  their  attention. 

Of  the  smaller  pieces  which  fill  up  the  volume,  we 
have  scarce  left  ourselves  room  to  say  any  thing.  The 
greater   part   of  them   have  been  printed   before ;  and 
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there  are  probably  few  readers  of  English  poetry  who 
are  not  already  familiar  with  the  Lochiel  and  the  Hohin- 
linden  —  the  one  by  far  the  most  spirited  and  ^wctical 
denunciation  of  coming  woe,  since  the  days  of  Cassajulra ; 
the  other  the  only  representation  of  a  modem  battle, 
which  possesses  either  interest  or  subUmity.  The  song  to 
"  the  Mariners  of  England,"  is  also  verj'  generally  kno^vn. 
It  is  a  splendid  instance  of  the  most  magnificent  diction 
adapted  to  a  familiar  and  even  trivial  metre.  Nothing 
can  be  finer  than  tlie  first  and  the  last  stanzas. 

t"  Ye  mariners  of  England ! 
That  ^iril  our  native  seas  ; 
Whose  l!ug  has  braved,  a  thousand  years, 
The  battle,  and  iho  breeze ! 
Your  gloriouH  standard  launch  again 
To  match  anothor  foe! 
And  sweep  through  the  deep,"  &c — p.  101. 
'•  The  meteor  flag  of  England 
Shall  vet  l/^rrifu'  Inini ; 
Till  danglers  troubled  night  depart. 
And  the  star  of  peace  return. 
llien,  then,  ye  ocean  warriors ! 
Our  song  and  feast  ahall  flow 
To  the  fame  of  your  uamo, 
"When  the  su>rm  hns  ceas'd  to  blow ; 
When  the  fierj'  fight  is  beard  no  more. 
And  the  at*jnn  has  ceas'd  to  blow." — p.  103,  104. 

"  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic,"  though  we  think  it  has 

tbeen  printed  l>efbre,  is   much   less   known.      Though 
written  in  a  strange,  and  we  tlunk  an  imfortunate  metre. 
It  has  great  force  and  grandeur,  hoth  of  conception  and 
expression — that  sort  of  force  and  grandeur  which  re- 
sults fix>m  the   simple   and  concise   expression   of  great 
Tents  and   natural   emotions,   altogether   unassisted   hy 
ay  splendour  or  amplification  of  pxpressinn.     The  cha- 
leristic  merit,  indee<l,  hoth  of  this  piece  and  of  Hohin- 
Qden,  is,  that,  hy  the  forcible  delineation  nf  one  or  two 
'great  circumstances,  they  give  a  clear  and  most  energetic 
representation  of  events  as  complicated  as  they  are  im- 
i'lfsave  —  and  thus   impress   the   mind   of  the   reader 
all  tlic  terror  and  sublimity  of  the  subject,  while 
rescue  him  firom  th< 
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details.  Nothing  in  our  judgment  can  be  more  im- 
pressive than  the  follo^^'ing  very  short  and  simple  de- 
scription of  the  British  fleet  bearing  up  to  close  action : — 

"  As  thejr  drifted  on  their  jflili. 
There  was  hiieuL-e  ileej*  as  iltmth  J 
And  the  boldest  held  his  breath 
For  a  time. — " — p.  109. 

The  description  of  the  battle  itself  (though  it  be£ 
with  a  tremendous  line)  is  in  the  same  spirit  of  home 
sublimity;    and  worth  a  thousand  stanzas  of  thunder, 
shrieks,  shouts,  tridents,  and  heroes. 

"  *  Hearts  of  oak,'  our  captains  cried !  when  e&oh  gun 
From  its  adamantine  lips 
~  Spread  a  death-shade  round  the  ships  ! 

Like  the  hurricane  eclipse 
Of  the  Bon.^ 

** Again!  Again!  again! 
And  tho  havoc  did  not  slack. 
Till  a  feebler  cheer  the  Dane 
To  our  cheering  sent  us  back ; — 
Their  shuts  along  the  deep  slovly  boom  : — 
Then  cease ! — and  all  is  wail. 
As  they  strike  the  shatter'd  sail; 
Or,  in  foiiflttgralioi]  pale, 
Liglit  the  gloom. — " 

There  are  two  little  ballad  pieces,  published  for  th™ 
first  time,  in  this  collection,  which  have  both  vei^y  con- 
siderable merit,  and  afford  a  favourable  specimen  a£ 
Mr.  Campbell's  powers  in  this  now  line  of  exertion.  The 
longest  is  the  most  beautiful ;  but  we  give  our  readers 
the  shortest,  because  we  can  give  it  entire. 

"  0  heai-d  ye  yon  pibrach  sound  sad  in  the  gale. 
Where  a  band  cometh  slowly  with  weeping  and  wail  ? 
T  is  the  chief  of  Glenara  laments  for  his  dear ; 
And  her  sire,  and  the  people,  are  called  to  her  bier. 

"  Glenara  rame  fii-st  with  the  mourners  and  shroud  ; 
Her  kinsmen  they  follow 'd,  but  moum'd  not  aloud  : 
Their  plaiiis  all  their  bosoms  were  folded  around ; 
Th«y  march'd  all  in  silence— they  look'd  on  the  ground. 

"  In  silence  they  roach 'd  over  mountain  and  moor. 
To  a  heath,  where  the  oak-tree  grew  buoly  and  hoar; 
Now  here  let  us  plare  the  grey  stone  of  her  caini : 
'  Wliy  speak  ye  no  word?' — said  Gleoara  the  stem. 
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" '  And  tell  me,  I  charge  you !  je  clan  of  my  spouse, 
Why  fold  you  your  mantles,  why  cloud  ye  your  brou-a?' 
So  &{»ake  ihe  rude  duefuiu : — no  answer  is  made, 
But  each  maiiile  uufoldiug,  a  dagger  display 'd. 

" '  I  di'eamt  of  my  lady.  I  dreamt  of  her  shroud. ' 
Cried  a  voice  from  the  klDsmeu.  all  wratliful  and  loud ; 
'  And  empty  that  shroud,  and  that  coffin  did  seem.* 
Glenara!  Glenara!  now  read  me  my  dream!' 

"  0 !  pale  grew  the  cheek  of  that  chieftain.  I  weeu, 
When  the  shroud  was  iindos'd,  and  no  ladv  was  seen ; 
When  a  voice  from  tlie  kinsmen  spoke  louder  in  score, 
T  was  the  youth  who  had  lov'd  the  fair  Ellen  of  Lom : 

•' '  I  dreamt  of  my  lady,  I  drcaml  of  her  grief, 
I  dreamt  ttiat  tier  lord  -was  a.  barbarous  chief; 
On  a  rock  of  the  ocean  fail'  Kllen  did  seem ; 
Glenara!  Glenara!  now  read  me  my  dream!* 

"  In  dust  low  the  tmitor  has  knelt  to  the  ground, 
Aud  the  desert  reveal'd  where  his  lady  was  found; 
From  a  rock  of  tlie  ocean  that  beauty  is  bonie, 
Kowjoy  to  the  house  of  Jair  Ellen  of  Lom!" — p.  105 — 107. 

We  close  this  volume,  on  the  whole,  with  feelings  of 
regret  for  its  shortness,  and  of  admiration  for  the 
genius  of  its  author.  There  are  but  two  noble  sorts  of 
poetT)- — the  pathetic  and  the  sublime ;  and  we  think 
be  has  given  veiy  extraordinary  proofs  of  liis  talents  for 
Iwth.  There  is  something,  too,  we  utU  venture  to  add, 
la  the  stjle  of  many  of  his  conceptions,  which  irre- 
sistibly impresses  us  with  the  conviction,  that  he  can 
do  Dmch  greater  things  than  he  has  hitherto  accom- 
plished ;  and  leads  us  to  regard  him,  even  yet,  as  a  poet 
of  still  greater  promise  than  performance.  It  seems  to 
,  OS,  as  if  the  natural  force  and  boldness  of  his  ideas  were 
babiiually  checked  by  a  certain  fastidious  timidity,  and 
sn  anxiety  about  the  minor  graces  of  correct  and  chas- 
tened coraposit'on.  Certain  it  is,  at  least,  that  his 
greatest  ami  most  lofty  tiis^hts  have  bcx'u  made  in  those 
Hnaller  pieces,  about  which,  it  is  natural  to  think,  he 
must  have  felt  least  solicitude ;  and  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded most  splendidly  where  he  must  have  been  most 
free  from  the  fear  of  failure.  AVe  wish  any  praises  or 
eshortations  of  ours  had  the  power  to  give  him  oon- 
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fidence  in  his  own  great  talents;  and  hope  earnestly, 
that  he  will  now  meet  with  such  encouragement,  as  may 
set  him  above  all  restraints  that  proceed  from  appre- 
hension; and  induce  him  to  give  free  scope  to  that 
genius,  of  which  we  are  persuaded  that  the  world  has 
hitherto  seen  rather  the  grace  than  the  richness. 
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<jANfARY,    182.5.) 

!rK',  Q  Domestic   Tale:   with  other  Poems.      By  Thomas 
Campbell     12Dio.     pp.  J 50.     London:  J 824. 

Mr.  Campbell's  poetry  was  of  a  kind  that  could  be 
forgotten,  his  long  fits  of  silence  would  put  him  fairly 
in  the  way  of  that  misfortune.      But,  in  truth,  he  is  safe 
eaough ;  —  and  has  even  acquired,  by  virtue  of  his  ex- 
emplary laziness,  an  assurance  and  pleidge  of  immortality 
^hic'h  he  could  scarcely  have  obtained  without  it.      A 
>^riicr  who  is  still  fresh  in  the  mind  and  favour  of  the 
public,  after  t^venty  years'  intermission,  may  reasonably 
expect  to  be  remembered  when  death  shall  have  finally 
sealed  up  the  fomitaius  of  his  inspiration,  imposed  silence 
on  the  cavils  of  envious  rivals,  and  enlianced  the  value 
of  those  relics  to  which  it  excludes  the  possibility  of  any 
fiihirc  addition.      At  all  events,  he  has  better  proof  of 
tte  pennanent  interest  the  public  t^ike  in  his  produc- 
liotLs,  than   thosp  ever  can  have  who  are  more  diligent 
Jlheir  multii>lication,  and  keep  themselves  in  the  re- 
ion  of  their  great  patron  by  more  frequent  in- 
tions   of    their    existence.       The    experiment,   too, 
Ihoiigh   not   without   its  hazards,   is   advantageous   in 
Uiother  respect ;  —  for  the   re-appearance   of  such   an 
*nthor,  after  those  long  periods  of  occultation,  is  na- 
I  turally  hailed  as  a  novelt)'  —  and  he  receives  the  double 
■fflcome,  of  a  celebrated  stranger,  and  a  remembered 
Biend,     There  is,  accordingly,  no  living  poet,  we  believe, 
Pphose  advertisement  excites   greater   expectation    than 
Tlr.  Campbell's :  —  and  a  new  {xjein  from  him  is  waited 
for  with  even  more  fageniess  (as  it  is  certainly  for  a 
tnuch  longer  time)  than  a  new  novel  from  the  author 
of  Waverley.      Like  all  other   human   felicities,   how- 
rjrer,  this  high  expectation  and  prepared  homage  has  its 
awbacks  and  its  dangers.     A  popular  author,  as  we 
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have  been  led  to  remark  on  former  occasions,  has  no 
rival  so  formidable  as  his  former  self — and  no  com- 
parison to  sustain  hiilf  so  dangerous  as  that  which 
always  made   between    the   average  merit  of  his  ne 
work,  and  the  remembered  beauties  —  for  little  else  ia" 
ever  remembered  —  of  liis  old  ones.  ^^ 

How  this  comparison  wiR  result  in  the  present  ifl^l 
stance,  we  do  not  presume  to  predict  with  confidence  — 
but  we  doubt  whether  it  will  be,  at  least  in  the  begin- 
ning, altogether  in  favour  of  the  volume  before  us.     The 
poems  of  this  author,  indeed,  are  generally  more  ad 
mired  the  more  they  are  studied,  and  rise  in  our  est 
mation  in  proportion  as  they  become  familiar.      Their 
novelty,  therefore,  is  always  rather  an  obstruction  tliun 
a  help  to  their  popularity;  —  and  it  may  well  be  que^^ 
tioned,  whether  there  be  any  thing  in  the  novelties  no^H 
before   us    tliat   can    rival   in   our  affections  the  long- 
remembered  beauties   of  tlie   Pleasures   of  Hope  —  of 
Gertrude  —  of  O'Connor's  Child  —  the  Song  of  Lindeu 

—  The   Mariners   of   England  —  and   the   many   other 
enchantmg  melodies  that  arc  ever  present  to  tlic  min 
of  all  lovers  of  i)oetry. 

The  leading  piece  in  the  present  volume  is  an  attempi 
at  a  very  difficult  kind  of  poetry  ;  luid  one  in  which  the 
most  complete  success  can  hardly  ever  be  so  splendid 
and  striking  as  to  make  amends  for  the  difficidty.  It  is 
entitled  "a  Domestic  Story "^ — and  it  is  so;  —  turning 
Upon  few  incidents  —  embracing  few  characters  —  dealing 
in  no  marvels  and  no  terrors  —  displaring  no  stormy 
passions.  Without  couiphcation  of  plot,  in  short,  or 
hurry  of  action  —  with  no  ati*ocities  to  shudder  at,  or 
feats  of  noble  daring  to  stir  the  Kpmts  of  the  ambitious 

—  it  passes  quietly  on,  through  the  shaded  paths  of 
private  life,  conNcrsiiig  with  gentle  natures  and  patient 
sufferings  —  and  unfolding,  with  serene  pity  and  j^ber 
triuitipli,  the  jmngs  which  are  fate<l  at  times  to  wring 
the  bi-east  of  innocence  and  generosity,  and  the  courage 
and  comfort  which  generosity  and  innocence  can  never 
fail  lo  bestow.  T!ie  taste  and  the  feeling  which  led  to 
the  »elcction  of  such  topics,  could  not  but  impress  their 
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character  on  the  style  in  which  they  are  treated.  It  is 
distinguished  accordincfly  by  a  fine  and  tender  finish, 
botli  of  thouglit  and  of  diction  —  by  a  chastened  elegance 
of  words  and  images  —  a  mild  dignity  and  tempered 
pathos  in  the  sentiments,  and  a  general  tone  of  simplicity 
and  directness  in  tin?  conduct  of  the  stoiy.  ^^hicb,  joined 
to  its  great  brevity,  tends  at  fii-st  jx-rhaps  to  disguise 
lx>th  the  richness  and  the  force  of  the  genius  required 
for  its  production.  But  though  not  calculated  to  strike 
at  once  on  the  dull  [Milled  ear  of  an  idle  and  occupied 
wodd.  it  is  of  all  others  y>erhaps  the  kind  of  poetry  best 

r filled  to  win  on  our  softer  hours,  and  to  sink  deep  into 
Tanmt  bosoms  —  unlocking  all  the  sources  of  fond  re- 
collection, and  leading  us  gently  on  through  the  mazes 
of  deep  and  engrossing  meditation  —  and  thus  minister- 
ing to  a  deeper  enchantment  and  more  lasting  delight 
than  can  ever  be  inspired  by  the  more  importunate  strains 
of  more  ambitious  authors. 

Then*  are  no  doubt  peculiar  and  perhaps  insuperable 
difBculties  in  the  management  of  themes  so  delicate,  and 
requiring  so  fine  and  .so  restrained  a  hand  —  nor  are  we 
prepared  to  say  that  Mr.  Campbell  has  on  this  occasion 
entirely  escajK-d  tliem.  There  are  passages  that  are 
somewhat  fatie : —  there  arc  expressions  that  are  trivial: 
—  But  the  prevailing  character  is  sweetness  and  beauty  ; 
aod  it  prevails  over  all  that  is  o]>posed  to  it.  The  story, 
though  abundmitly  simple,  as  our  readers  will  imme- 
'liately  see.  has  two  distinct  compartments  —  one  relat- 
ing to  the  Swiss  maiden,  the  other  to  the  English  wife. 
iTie  former,  w  ith  all  its  accompaniments,  we  think  nearly 
perfect  It  is  full  of  tenderness,  purity,  and  pity  ;  and 
finished  with  the  most  exquisite  elegance,  in  few  and 
simple  tcmrhes.  The  other,  which  is  the  least  consider- 
*Me,  has  more  decided  lilemishes.  The  diction  is  in 
tnony  places  too  familiar,  and  the  incidents  too  connnon 
^aiid  the  causi>  of  distress  has  the  double  misfortune  of 
tiding  impoctical  in  its  natiu-e,  and  improbable  in  its  re- 
s'uit.  But  the  shortest  way  is  to  give  our  readers  a  slight 
account  of  the  poem,  with  such  specimens  as  may  enable 
^em  to  judge  fiairly  of  it  for  themselves. 
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It  opens,  poetically,  with  the  description  of  a  fine 
scene  in  Switzerland,  and  of  a  rustic  church-yard ;  where 
the  friend  of  the  author  points  out  to  him  the  flowery 
grave  of  a  maiden,  who,  though  gentle  and  fair,  had  died 
of  imrequited  love :  —  and  so  they  proceed  between  them, 
for  the  matter  is  left  poetically  obscure,  to  her  history. 
Her  fancy  had  been  early  captivated  by  the  tales  of 
heroic  daring  and  chivalric  pride,  with  which  her  country's 
annals  abounded  —  and  she  disdained  to  give  her  love  to 
any  one  who  was  not  graced  with  the  virtues  and  glories 
of  those  heroic  times.  This  exalted  mood  was  unluckily 
fostered  by  her  brother's  youthful  ardour  in  praise  of 
the  commander  imder  whom  he  w*as  serving  abroad  — 
by  whom  he  was  kindly  tended  when  wounded,  and 
whose  picture  he  brought  back  with  him  on  his  return 
to  his  paternal  home,  to  renew,  and  seemingly  to  realize, 
the  day-dreams  of  his  romantic  sister.  This  picture, 
and  the  stories  her  brother  told  of  the  noble  Theodric, 
r<mipletod  the  poor  girl's  fascination.  Her  heart  was 
kimlUxl  by  her  fancy;  and  her  love  was  already  fixed 
on  n  Innng  she  liad  never  seen!  In  the  mean  time, 
Thixxirie,  who  had  promised  a  Wsit  to  his  yomag  joro- 
t(*tn\  \K\$^^  over  to  England,  and  is  betrothed  to  a  lady 
of  that  tvuntr\-  of  infinite  worth  and  amiableness.  He 
then  n^^wiirs  to  Switzerland,  where,  after  a  little  time, 
ht^  dis«\>vors  the  love  of  Julia,  which  he  gently,  but 
tirmly  rt^bukes  —  it»tunis  to  England,  and  is  married. 
His  wife  has  uncomfortable  relarions  —  quarrelsome,  sel- 
tisl».  and  envious;  and  her  ^leace  is  sometimes  wounded 
b\-  their  dissensions  and  unkindness.  War  breaks  out 
anew.  tix\  in  TluxHlrir's  country;  and  as  he  is  meditat- 
iui;  a  jtnimo)  to  that  quarter,  he  is  surjmsed  by  a  \isit 
iWm  Julia's  bivihor.  who  inlonns  him  that,  after  a  long 
stvuirijle  with  her  oherisbtxl  lovo.  lier  health  had  at  last 
sunk  iuxiUt  it.  and  that  she  now  prayed  only  to  see  him 
oui-t*  nu>i\*  K'tx^rt^  she  dit\i !  Ui>  T^ife  generously  urges 
him  \o  c\m\\i\\  with  this  piteous  request.  He  does  so; 
and  arri\t's,  in  the  midst  of  wintry  tempests,  to  see  this 
pui>^  \iotim  of  txx>  warm  lui  iraa^nadon  expire,  in  smiles 
ot  s^y^^-hU'^  jrratitxide  and  love.      WTiile  mourning  over 
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her,  he  is  appalled  by  tidings  of  the  dangerous  illness  of 
his  beloved  Constance  —  hunics  to  England  —  and  finds 
her  dead !  —  her  fate  having  been  precipitated,  if  not 
occasioned,  by  the  harsli  and  violent  treatment  she  had 
met  with  fiom  her  heartless  relations.  The  piece  closes 
mth  a  vei'5"  touching  letter  she  had  left  for  her  husband 
—  and  an  account  of  its  soothing  effects  on  his  mind. 

This,  we  confess,  is  slight  enough,  in  the  way  of  fable 
and  incident:  But  it  is  not  in  those  things  that  the 
merit  of  such  poems  consists ;  and  what  we  have  given 
is  of  course  a  mere  naked  outline,  or  argument  rather, 
intended  only  to  explain  and  connect  oiu:  extracts. 

For  these,  we  cannot  possibly  do  better  than  begin 
ynih  the  begimiing. 

•■  Twas  suiiset.  and  the  Raiiz  des  Vachea  was  sung, 
And  lights  were  o'er  th'  Helvetian  mounlainsi  Biiu^', 
That  gave  tlie  glacier  tops  their  h<'he8t  glow. 
And  ting'd  the  Iftkcfi  like  molten  gold  beluw. 
Warmth  tdush'd  the  wonted  regions  of  the  storm. 
Where.  Phcenix  like,  you  saw  the  eaglc'e  form, 
That  high  in  Heav'u'e  vermilion  wheel'd  aiid  soar'd ! 
Woods  nearer  fi-owii'd  ;  and  i^nlai-arta  daahd  and  roar'd. 
From  heights  bnmzed  \>y  the  liouiiding  boufiuetin; 
Henif*  tinkling  main'd  the  longdm,wn  vales  betwaen, 
And  hitmlctj*  glitter'J  white,  and  giirden^  lloiirishd  green. 
Twas  transpfjit  to  Inhale  the  bridit  sweet  uir ! 
The  muui)lJiiii-bee  was  revelling  lu  its  glnre, 
And  roving  with  his  minstrelsy  across 
The  scented  wild  weeds,  and  enamell'd  mos6. 
Earth's  features  so  honooniously  were  link'd, 
She  soom'd  one  great  glad  form,  with  life  instinct, 
That  felt  Ueav'n'a  ardent  breath,  and  smiVd  below 
Its  flttsh  of  love,  with  consentaijcous  glow. 
A  Gothic  ehurch  was  near ;  the  sjwt  around 
Was  hdftutiful,  ev'n  though  sepulchral  ground  ; 
For  there  nor  yew  nor  cvjiress  siiread  their  gloom, 
But  roses  blossom 'd  by  each  nititic  tomb. 
Amidst  them  one  of  8(x>tlcss  marble  shone  — 
A  maiden's  grave  —  and  'twas  inscribed  thereon, 
Thai  young  and  lov'd  she  died  whose  dust  was  there : 

"  •  Yes.'  flai<l  my  comrade,  '  young  she  died,  and  fair  ! 
Grsce  fonu'd  her.  and  the  sou!  of  gladness  play'd 
Once  in  the  blue  eyen  of  that  mountain-maid  f 
Her  fingers  witeh'd  the  chords  they  pass'd  along. 
And  her  tips  socm'd  to  kiiis  the  soul  in  Hong : 
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Yet  woo'd,  and  worshtpp'd  as  she  vsa,  till  few 
Aspir'd  to  hope,  'twns  Badlv.  slrangely  u*ue. 
That  heart,  the  martyr  of  ita  fondness,  bum'd 
And  died  of  love  ihat  could  not  be  retuni'd. 

"  '  Her  ftuher  dsvelt  whcro  yondi^r  Castle  Bhinea 
O'er  dust  ring  trees  and  termce-maniUug  vines. 
Aft  gay  out  ever,  tlie  laburnum's  pride 
Waves  o'er  each  walk  where  she  was  wont  to  glide  -^ 
And  BtiU  the  garden  whence  ahegrac'd  her  brow. 
As  lovely  bluuiiis,  though  trode  by  strangers  now. 
How  ofi  from  yonder  window  o'er  the  lake. 
Her  soug,  of  wild  Uolvetian  pvell  and  shake, 
Has  made  the  rudest  fisher  bend  bts  ear, 
And  rest  enchanted  on  his  oar  to  hear ! 
Thus  bright,  acfomplish'd,  spirited,  and  bland» 
Well-boi-n,  and  wealtby  for  that  simple  land, 
Why  had  no  gallant  native  youth  the  art 
To  win  80  warm  —  so  exquisite  a  heart? 
She,  midiit  these  rocks  m^pir'd  with  feeling  strong 
By  mountain- freedom  ~~  music  —  fancy  —  song, 
Herself  descended  from  the  brave  in  arms. 
And  ronsciuus  of  romance-inspiring  charms, 
Dreamt  of  Heroic  beings;  hoped  to  find 
Some  extant  spirit  of  chivKlric  kind; 
And  scorning  wealth,  look'd  cold  ev'n  on  the  claim 
Of  manly  wurth,  tliat  lack'd  the  wreath  of  Fame.'  " — p.  3 — 7. 

We  jMiss  over  the  animated  picture  of  the  brothers 
campai^s,  and  of  tin?  iame  of  'Dieodric,  and  the  affec- 
tionate gratitude  of  parents  and  sister  for  liis  care  and 
praises  of  their  noble  boy,  "We  must  make  room,  how- 
ever, for  this  beautiild  sketch  of  his  return. 

"  In  time,  the  stripUug.  vigorous  and  he&l'd. 
Resura'd  his  barb  and  banner  in  the  field. 
And  bore  himself  right  soldier-like,  till  now 
The  thinl  ciinipjii<j|n  Imd  manlier bronz'd  his  brow; 
When  ^eace.  ihuiigh  but  a  scanty  pause  for  breath  — 
A  curtain-drop  between  the  acts  of  death — 
A  check  in  frantic  war's  itnfinish'd  game. 
Yet  dearly  bought,  and  dii-ely  welcome,  came. 
The  camp  bn^ke  up,  and  t'dolph  left  his  chief 
Aa  ft'ith  ason'-v  or  yumiger  bmtlier's  grief: 
But  jotntieying  home,  how  mpt  his  spirits  rose! 
How  hghl  his  fuoisteps  cru^hd  St.  Gothartl's  snows ! 
How  dear  seera'd  ev'n  the  waste  and  wild  Slireckhorn, 
Though  wrapt  in  clouds,  and  frowning  as  in  scorn 
Upon  a  downward  woHd  of  pastoral  charms  ; 
Where,  by  the  very  smell  of  dairy&jrms. 
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And  fragrance  from  the  mouutdin  herbage  blown, 
Blindfold  his  native  hills  he  could  have  known ! 

*■  Ills  coming  down  yun  lake  — his  lioat  in  view 
Of  windows  where  lovf's  flutl'ring  kerchief  flew  — 
The  arms  spread  out  for  him  —  the  tears  tliat  bui'st  — 
(Twas  Julia 'b,  'iwhs  liis  sister's  met  him  iirat;) 
Their  pride  to  aee  war's  medal  at  his  breast. 
And  all  their  rapuire's  greeting,  may  be  guess'd." — p.  19,  18. 

At  last  tiie  generous  warrior  appears  in  person  among 
those  innocent  beings,  to  whom  he  liad  so  long  furnished 
the  grand  theme  of  discourse  and  meditation. 

"The  boT  was  half  beside  himself — the  sire, 
All  frankness,  honour,  and  Helvetian  fire, 
Of  speedy  parting  would  not  bear  him  epeak; 
And  lea«  bedew 'd  and  brighten 'd  Julia's  cheek. 

"  Thus,  loth  to  woimd  tlieir  hospitable  pride, 
A  month  he  promis'd  with  them  to  abide  ; 
As  blithe  he  trode  tliP  mountain-swnrd  as  they. 
And  felt  Ms  joy  make  ev'n  the  young  more  gay 
How  jocund  was  their  lireakfast-parlour.  faim'd 
By  yon  blue  water's  breath !  —  their  walks  how  bland ! 
Fair  Julia  seemd  her  brother's  wiften'd  sprite  — 
A  gem  reflecting  Nature's  purest  light — 
And  with  her  graceful  wit  there  was  inwrought 
A  wildly  sweet  unworldliness  of  thought, 
That  almost  child-like  to  his  kindness  drew. 
And  twin  with  Udolph  in  his  friendship  grew. 
But  did  hi^  thoughts  to  love  one  moment  range?  — 
No  I  he  who  had  lov'd  Conatanre  could  not  change ! 
Besides,  till  grief  t»eti'»y"d  her  undcsign'd, 
Th'  unlikely  thought  could  scarcely  reach  his  mind. 
That  eyes  so  young  on  yeara  like  bis  should  beam 
Unwoo'd  devotion  bock  for  pure  esteem."— p.  17,  18. 

Symptoms  still  more  unequivocal,  however,  at  last 
tDake  explanation  necessary ;  and  he  is  obliged  to  dis- 
close to  her  the  secret  of  his  love  and  engagement  in 
England.  The  effects  of  this  disclosure,  and  all  the  in- 
termediate events  are  described  with  the  same  grace 
and  delicacy.  But  we  pass  at  once  to  the  close  of  poor 
Julia's  pure-hearted  romance. 

"  That  winter's  eve  how  darkly  Xatiire's  brow 
Scowld  on  the  scenes  it  lights  so  lovely  now  ' 
The  tempest,  raging  o'er  the  realms  of  ice, 
Shook  fntgment£  from  the  rified  precipice ; 
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And  whilst  their  falling  echoed  to  the  wind, 
The  wolfs  long  howl  in  dismal  discord  .join'd. 
While  white  yon  water's  foam  was  rais'd  in  clouds 
That  wlurl'd  like  spirits  wailing  in  their  shrouds  : 
Without  was  Nature  s  elemental  din — 
And  Beauty  died,  and  Friendship  wept  within  ! 

"  Sweet  Julia,  though  her  fate  was  finish  "d  half. 
Still  knew  him  —  smil'd  on  him  with  feeble  laugh — 
And  blest  him,  till  she  drew  her  latest  sigh ! 

"  But  lo !  while  Udolph's  bursts  of  agony, 
And  age's  tremulous  waUings,  round  him  rose, 
What  accents  pierced  him  deeper  yet  than  those ! 
Twas  tidings  —  by  his  English  messenger 
Of  Constance — brief  and  teirible  they  were,"  &c. —  p 

These  must  suffice  as  specimens  of  the  Swiss 
the  poem,  which  we  have  already  said  we  consid 
the  whole  the  most  perfect.  The  English  po 
undoubtedly  liable  to  the  imputation  of  being  c 
with  scenes  too  familiar,  and  events  too  trivial,  1 
of  the  higher  embellishments  of  poetry.  The  ■ 
of  Theodnc's  first  seeing  Constance  —  in  the  s 
London  on  a  night  of  public  rejoicing  —  certaii 
passes  on  the  borders  of  this  wilful  stooping 
Muses'  flight  —  though  the  scene  itself  is  descril 
great  force  and  beauty. 

"  'Twas  a  glorious  sight ! 
At  eve  stupendous  London,  clad  in  light, 
Pour'd  out  triumphant  multitudes  to  gaae  ; 
Youth,  age,  wealth,  penury,  smiling  in  the  blaze  ! 
Th'  illumind  atmosphere  was  warm  and  bland, 
And  Beauty's  groups  the  fairest  of  the  laud, 
Conspicuous,  as  in  some  wide  festive  room, 
In  open  chariots  pass'd,  with  pearl  and  plume. 
Amidst  them  he  remark 'd  a  lovelier  mien,"  &c. —  p.  If 

The  description  of  Constance  herself,  howeve 
liable  to  this,  or  to  any  other  objection. 

"  And  to  know  her  well 

Prolong'd,  exalted,  bound,  enchantment's  spell ; 
For  with  affections  warm,  intense,  refin'd. 
She  mix'd  such  calm  and  holy  strength  of  mind. 
That,  like  Heav'n'a  image  in  the  smiling  brook. 
Celestial  peace  was  pictur'd  in  her  look. 
Hers  was  the  brow,  in  trials  unperplex'd. 
That  cheer'd  the  sad  and  tranquil liz'd  the  vex'd. 
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She  studied  not  the  meauedl  to  ocHpee, 
Aiid  v«t  the  wisest  Uston'd  to  her  lips; 
'  8he  san;;  Dot,  knew  not  Music's  magic  skill, 
But  yet  hor  voice  had  tones  that  sway'd  the  will." — p.  1  ft. 

"Topalot  Umt  being  to  h  ^ro\  ^Hng  mind 

Were  like  p«>urlraying  pictures  to  the  blind. 

Tvras  needful  evn  infectiously  to  feel 

Her  temper's  fond,  and  iirm,  and  gladsome  zeal. 

To  shiire  existence  with  her,  onrt  to  gain 
^  Sparks  from  her  love's  eleelrifying  chain. 

Of  thai  pure  pride,  which,  less'uiiig  to  her  "breast 

Life's  ill«,  gave  all  its  juys  a  treble  zest. 
LBefore  tiie  mind  completely  understood 
^That  mighty  truth — how  liappy  are  the  good !"— p.  Q5. 

All  this,  we  tliink,  is  dij^nifietl  rnoupli  for  poetry  of 
tty  dpscripHoii ;  but  we  n*ally  cannot  extend  the  same 
Ddulgence  t«  the  small  (racassaries  of  this  noblo  crea^ 
e's  unworthy  relations  —  their  peevish  quam'ls,  and 
lier  painfid  attempts  to  reconcile  them  —  her  husband's 
iidges  at  her  absence  on  tliose  errands  —  their  teazing 
liata  to  him  —  and  liis  vexation  at  their  false  reports 
ttat  she  was  to  spend  *•  yet  a  fortnight"  away  from  him. 
[_\Ve  object  equally  to  the  substance  and  the  diction  of 
pa-ssagcs  to  which  we  now  refer.  There  is  some- 
[thing  questionable  even  in  the  fatal  indications  by  which, 
approaching  his  home,  he  was  first  made  aware  of 
lie  calamity  which  had  liefallen  him  —  though  un- 
|dnubtoilly  there  is  a  terrible  truth  and  impressive  bre- 
Vuij  in  the  [Mussage. 

"  Nor  hope  left  utterly  hia  breast, 
Till  reaching  home,  terrific-  omen  I  there 
The  straw-laid  street  preluded  hiB  despair  — 
The  servants  look  —  the  table  that  revealV] 
Bis  letter  sent  to  Constance  last,  sull  seal'd. 
Though  speech  and  hearing  left  him,  told  too  clear 
That  he  liad  now  Vi  suifer  —  not  to  fearl" — p.  37. 

We  shall  only  add  the  pathetic  letter  in  which  this 
^We  spirit  sought,  from  her  deathbed,  to  soothe  the  be- 
"^  husband  she  was  leanng  with  so  much  reluctance. 

"  'Thcodric!  thia  is  destiny  above 
Oar  power  to  baffle!  Bear  it  then,  my  love, 
Your  sou).  I  know,  as  tirni  is  knit  to  mine 
As  these  clasp  d  haudh  in  Ueu^iug  you  now  jum  : 
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Shape  not  imagin'd  horrors  in  my  fate  — 

Ev"n  now  ray*  suff'rings  are  not  very  great ; 

And  ^hen  your  grief's  first  tnui&porift  shall  subside, 

I  call  upon  your  strength  of  soul  mid  pride 

To  pay  my  niemivry,  il'  'tis  worth  the  debt. 

Loves  gloryiug  tribute  —  not  forlorn  regret : 

I  cliarge  my  name  with  pnwer  to  conjure  up 

Refleotion's  bahny,  not  lis  Utter  cup. 

Aly  pard'ning  angel,  nt  the  giites  of  Heaven, 

SIihII  look  not  uion^  regard  than  you  hnve  given 

To  me  :  aud  our  life's  union  has  been  clad 

In  smilt^s  of  bliss  aa  sweet  as  life  e'er  had. 

Shall  gloum  be  from  surh  bright  remembrance  cast? 

Shall  bitterness  outflow  fi-oni  sweetness  juisl? 

No ;  imaged  in  the  sanctuary  of  your  breast. 

There  let  me  Bmile.  amidst  high  tiioughts  at  re»t ; 

And  let  t'oulentmeul  on  your  spirit  s)iine. 

As  if  its  peae<^  were  still  a  i>art  of  mine : 

For  if  you  war  not  proudly  with  your  pain, 

For  you  J  slml]  have  worse  thaii  liv'd  in  vain. 

But  I  coiyure  your  manliness  to  bear 

My  loss  with  noble  spirit  — not  despair: 

1  ask  you  by  our  love  to  promise  this  I 

And  kiss  these  words,  where  I  have  left  a  kiss  — 

The  latest  from  my  living  lips  for  yours'?'" —  p.  09 — 41. 

The  tone  of  this  tender  farewell  must  remind  all  our 
readers  of  the  catastrophe  of  Gertrude ;  and  certainly 
ex[x>ses  the  author  to  the  charge  of  some  poverty  of  in- 
vention in  the  structure  of  his  pathetic  narratives  —  & 
charge  from  which  we  are  not  at  this  moment  particu- 
larly solicitous  to  defend  him. 

The  minor  poems  which  occupy  the  rest  of  the  volume 
are  of  various  cliaracter,  and  of  course  of  unequal  merit : 
though  all  of  them  are  marked  by  that  exquisite  melody 
of  versification,  and  general  felicity  of  cliction,  which 
makes  the  mere  recitation  of  their  words  a  luxuiy  to 
readers  of  taste,  even  when  they  pay  but  little  attention 
to  their  sense.  Most  of  them,  we  bcheve,  have  already 
appeared  in  occasional  publications,  though  it  is  quite 
time  tliat  they  should  be  collected  and  engrossed  in  a 
less  perishable  record.  If  tliey  are  less  brilliant,  on  the 
whole,  tliaii  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  the  au- 
thor's earlier  days,  they  are  generally  marked,  we  think, 
by  greater  solcmTiity  and  depth  of  thought,  a  vein  d 
deeper  reflection,  and  more  intense  sympathy  with  human 
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[feelings,  and,  if  possible,  by  a  more  ivsolutp  and  entire 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  Afr.  Oimpbell,  we  re- 
joice to  say,  is  not  among  tho.sc  poets  whoso  liatrcd  of 
oppression  has  been  chilled  by  the  lapse  of  years,  or 
allayed  by  the  suggestions  of  a  base  self-interest.  He 
has  held  on  his  course  through  good  and  through  bad 
reimrt,  unsednced,  unterritied  ;  and  is  now  found  in  his 
duty,  testifying  as  fearlessly  iigainst  the  invaders  of 
Spain,  in  the  volume  before  us,  as  lie  did  agaLust  the 
spoilers  of  Poland  in  the  very  fii*st  of  his  publications.  It 
is  a  prnud  thiug  iudeed  for  England,  for  poetr}%  and  for 
mankind,  that  all  the  illustrious  poeLs  of  the  present  day 

I  —  Byron,  Moore,  Rogers.  C'ampbeU  —  are  distinguished 
by  their  zeal  for  freedom,  and  their  scom  for  courtly 
aduhition ;  while  those  wlio  have  deserted  that  manly 
and  holy  cause  have,  fi*om  that  hour,  felt  their  inspira- 
tion withdra\\ii,  their  harp-strings  bi'oken,  and  the  fire 
quenched  in  their  censers !  Even  the  Laureate,  since 
his  unhappy  Vision  of  Judgment,  has  ceased  to  sing; 
and  fallen  into  undutiful  as  well  as  ignoble  silence,  even 
on  court  festi\als.     As  a  specimen  of  the  tone  in  wliich 

Ian  unbought  Muse  can  yet  adthess  herself  to  public 
themes,  we  subjoin  a  few  stanzas  of  a  noble  ode  to  the 
Memory  of  the  Spanish  Patriots  who  cUed  in  resisting 
the  late  ati'ocious  invasion. 

"  Bravp  men  wh<i  ni  the  Trocadero  fell 
Bfisiiif?  y<^"rcaiHicnis- — ^com^uer'd  not,  though  slain! 
There  i*  a  victory  in  dying  well 
For  Freedom  —  onil  ye  have  imt  illetl  in  vain  ; 
For  come  wbit  may.  there  shiill  he  hearta  in  Spain 
To  hnnonr,  ay,  emhmco  yonr  iniirlyr'd  lot. 
Cuj^ing  the  Bigot's  and  the  Bourbon's  chfiia. 
And  looking  on  yoiir  graves,  though  trophied  not. 
A«  holier,  jjiitluw'd  ground  than  jiriesis  rould  make  tlie  spoti" 

"  Yi't  laugh  not  in  your  carnival  of  crime 
Too  proudly,  yc  oppressorel  —  Spain  inw  free : 
Her  soil  hiu  felt  the  foot- prio tit,  and  her  clime 
Been  winnow  d  by  the  wings  of  Liberty  ! 
And  these,  evuu  jjarting.  scatter  as  they  lice 
Thoughts  —  influf nrcR,  to  live  in  liearts  unborn, 
Opinions  that  shall  wrench  the  prison-key 
From  Peniccutinn  —  show  her  inaak  off-torn, 
And  truuip  her  bhmted  head  beneath  the  tool  of  acom. 
VOL.    H.  P 
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'*  Glory  to  (hem  thnt  dio  in  tlib*  great  cause ! 
Kings.  BigdU,  can  iiillict  no  Iminil  of  sbume. 
Or  shape  of  lU'iith,  to  abraml  ihoiu  from  applause :  — 
No  1  —  maiiKlers  of  tlie  maitjr's  eiirthly  frume  ! 
Your  Iittiignmn  lingers  rannot  touch  his  fame. 
Still  in  your  pnisirat*  land  ibere  shnll  be  some 
Proud  hearts,  the  shrines  of  Freedom's  vestal  flame. 
Luug  trains  of  i\\  may  fxiss  unboeded,  dumb, 
But  vengeanco  is  U'biod,  and  Justice  is  to  come." — p.  78 — 81. 

Mr.  Campbell's  muse,  however,  is  by  no  means  ha- 
bitually political ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  pieces  in 
tliis  volume  have  a  purely  moral  or  jioetical  chararter. 
The  exquisite  stanzas  to  the  Uainbow,  we  bolievo,  are  in 
every  body's  hands ;  but  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
of  ti'anscnhing  the  latter  part  of  them. 

"  When  o'er  the  green  nndolug'd  earth 
Heaven's  covenant  thou  did>;t  shine, 
How  came  the  worlds  grey  fulliors  forth 
To  watch  tliy  sacred  sign  ? 

"  And  when  its  yellow  luatre  smtl'd 
O'er  mountains  yet  luitrod, 
Karh  mothr?r  h<'ld  aloft  her  child 
To  bless  (he  Iww  of  God ! 

••  Mclhiuks,  iby  jubilee  to  keep. 
The  first-nmdo  anthem  rang 
On  earth  deliver  d  from  tlie  deep. 
And  the  lirut  [loet  (^aiig. 

"  Nnr  over  shall  the  Muse's  eye 
Cnraptur'd  greet  thy  beam : 
Tbcnio  of  prinicral  proj'hecy, 
Be  still  the  poet's  theme ! 

"  The  eartli  to  thee  her  incense  yields. 
The  lark  thy  welcome  sings. 
"VMien  gUtt 'ring  in  the  freshen 'd  fields 
The  snowy  mushroom  springs! 

"  How  glorious  is  tliy  girdle  oast 
O'er  mountain,  tower,  and  town, 
Or  mirror *d  in  the  ocoan  vast 
A  thousand  fathoms  down ! 

"  As  fresh  in  yon  horizon  dark. 
As  young  thy  beauties  seem. 
As  when  the  eagle  from  the  ark 
First  sported  in  tliy  beam. 
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"  For,  faithful  to  its  sacred  page, 
Heaven  still  rebuiUU  thy  spoil. 
Nor  lets  the  type  grow  pale  with  nge 

Tlial  first  spoke  peace  to  maii." — p.  S*3 — 55. 

The  beautiixil  verses  on  Mr.  Kemble's  retirement  fi-om 

the  stage  afford  a  very  remarkable  illustration  of  the 

endency   of  Mr.  Campbell's  geuins   to   raise   ordinary 

bemes  into  occasions  of  pathetic  poetry,  and  to  invest 

ivial  occurrences  with  the  mantle  of  solemn  thought. 

AN'e  add  a  few  of  the  stanzas. 

"  His  vim  the  sjmiI]  o'er  hearts 

Which  oiily  acLitiy  londs— 
The  youngest  of  ihu  sislt'r  Arts, 

Where  nil  their  heauly  Mends  : 
For  ill  can  Poetry  express. 

Full  many  a  tone  of  thought  ftuhlime. 
And  Painting,  mute  and  motionless. 

SU^hIs  Iml  a  glanro  of  lime. 
But  hy  the  migiity  Actor  brought, 

TUnsion's  pt-rfcct  triumplis  come  — 
Verse  ceases  to  be  airy  thouglit. 

And  Sculpture  to  be  dumb.'* 

"High  wore  the  task  —  loo  high 
Ye  consrioua  hutwuis  here ! 
In  words  to  paint  your  memoiy 
or  Keiuhlc  and  of  Lcor ! 
But  who  forgets  that  white  discrowned  head. 

Those  bants  of  ICeason's  half-extinguish'd  glwe  — 
Ttu^e  tears  upon  Cordelia's  bosom  shed, 
In  doubt  more  touching  thau  despair. 
If  'twas  reality  lie  felt?" 

'*  And  there  w-as  many  an  hour 

Of  blended  kindrad  fEime. 
When  Sidduns's  aitxiliar  power 

And  sister  magic  carao. 
Together  at  the  Muse's  side 

The  tragic  paraguns  hud  gr(»wu  — - 
They  were  the  children  of  her  pride, 

The  columns  of  her  tiirone ! 
And  undivided  favour  ran 

From  heart  to  heart  in  their  applause. 
Save  for  the  gallantry  of  man, 

In  lovelier  woman's  cause,"— p.  fli— 4V7. 

"c  have  great  difficvdty  in  resisting  the  temptation 
"*  8°  on :  But  in  conscience  we  must  stop  here.      We 
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are  ashamed,  indeed,  to  tliink  how  considerable  a  pro- 
portion of  tliis  little  volume  we  have  already  transferred 
into  our  extracts.  Nor  have  we  much  to  say  of  the 
poems  wc  have  not  extracted.  "  The  Kittor  Bann"  and 
**  KeuUura"  are  the  two  lonjjest  pieces,  after  Theo<lric 

—  but  we  think  not  the  most  successful.  Some  of  the 
songs  are  exquisite  —  and  most  of  the  occasional  poems 
too  good  for  occasions. 

Tlic  volume  is  very  small  —  and  it  contains  all  that , 
the  distinguished  author  has  written  for  many  years.| 
We  regret  this  certainly :  —  but  we  do  not  presume  to 
complain  of  it.  The  service  of  the  Muses  is  a  free 
service — and  all  that  we  receive  from  their  votaries  is  a 
free  gift,  for  wliich  we  are  bound  to  them  in  gratitude  — 
not  a  tribute,  for  the  tardy  rendering  of  which  they  are 
to  be  threatened  or  distrained.  Tliey  stand  to  the  public 
in  the  relation  of  benefactors,  not  of  debtors.  ITiey 
sliower  their  largesses  on  unthankful  lieads;  and  disclaim 
the  trammels  of  any  sordid  contract.  They  are  not 
articled  clerks,  in  sliort,  whom  we  are  entitled  to  scold 
for  their  idleness,  but  the  lilieml  donors  of  immortal 
po.sseasions ;  for  which  they  require  only  the  easy  qui^ 
rent  of  our  praise.  If  Mr.  C'ampheU  is  lazy,  therefore, 
he  has  a  right  to  enjoy  Jiis  laziness,  unmolested  by  our 
im])ortiuuties.  H  as  we  rather  presume  is  the  case,  he 
prefer  other  em])loyments  to  the  feverish  occupation  of 
poL-try,  lie  has  a  right  surely  to  choose  liis  emi)loyments 

—  and  is  morc  Hkely  to  choose  well,  than  the  herd  of 
liis  officious  ad\isers.  For  om-  own  jmrts,  we  are  ready 
at  idl  times  lo  liail  his  appearances  with  delight  —  but 
we  wait  for  them  with  resjject  and  patience ;  and  con- 
ceive  that  we  have  no  title  to  accelerate  them  by  our 
ri'proaehes. 

Before  conchuling,  we  would  wish  also  to  protect 
him  against  anotlier  kind  of  injustice.  Comparing  the 
small  bulk  of  his  publioatious  with  the  lengtii  of  time 
thai  elapses  between  them,  people  are  apt  to  wonder 
that  so  little  has  been  jirotluced  after  so  long  an  in- 
cubation, and  that  poems  are  not  better  which  are  tlie 
work  of  60  many  years  —  absurdly  supix)sing  that  the 
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?nious  author  is  actually  labouring  all  the  wJiile  at 
what  he  at   last   produces,  and   has  been  diligently  at 

Kork  during  tlie  whole  interval  in  perfecting  that  which 
at  last  discovered  to  fall  short  of  perfection !  To 
those  who  know  the  habits  of  literary  men,  notliing 
however  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  this  sup|)ositioii. 
Your  true  drudges,  with  wlioni  all  that  is  intellectual 
moves  most  wretchedly  slow,  are  the  quickest  and  most 
regidar  with  their  publications  ;  while  men  of  genius, 
^hose  thoughts  play  with  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  liglit- 
"  ag,  often  seem  tardy  to  the  public,  because  there  are  long 
itcrvals  between  the  flashes !  "We  are  fiu-  fiom  under- 
luing  that  care  and  laboiu  ^vithout  wliich  no  finished 
performance  can  ever  be  produced  by  mortals ;  and  still 
ftirtlier  from  tlunking  it  a  reproach  to  any  author,  that 
^c  takes  pains  to  render  liis  works  worthy  of  his  fame. 
But  when  the  slowness  and  the  size  of  Ids  publications 
are  invidiously  put  together  in  order  to  depreciate  their 
nerit*,  or  to  raise  a  doubt  as  to  the  force  of  the  genius 
liat  pi-oduced  them,  we  tliink  it  right  to  enter  oui*  caveat 
st  a  conclusion,  wliicli  is  as  rash  as  it  is  ungenerous; 
ad  indicates  a  spirit  nither  of  detraction  tbmi  of  rea- 
sonable judgment. 
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(April,  1805.) 

The  Lay  of  the  L»st  Miftstre/ :  a  Poem.  By  Waltkr  Scott. 
Ewi-  Ito.  pp.  318.  Edinburgh,  Constable  and  Co.:  Londoo, 
XA>ngman  and  Co. :  1805.* 

Wk  consider  this  poom  as  an  attempt  to  transfer  the  re- 
firu'inrnt*  of  niodcni  ]>octrv  to  the  matter  and  tho  manner 
of  Uio  ancient  metrical  romance.  The  aiithor,  cnnnionrcd 
of  the  lofty  nsions  of  chivahy,  and  partial  to  the  stmns 
in  which  tlicy  >vere  formerly  embodied,  suems  to  have 
emidoyt'd  all  tlie  resonrces  of  his  genius  in  endeavouruig 
to  ri'cull  them  to  tlie  favour  and  admiration  of  the  public; 
mul  in  adapting  to  the  taste  of  modern  readers  a  sj^erics 
of  yKK'try  which  was  once  the  dehf^ht  of  tlie  courtly,  bnl 
lius  long  erased  to  gladden  any  other  eyes  than  those  of 
the  scholar  and  the  antiquaiy.  This  is  a  romance,  there- 
foi*c;,  composed  by  a  minstrel  of  the  present  day ;  or  such 
a  romance  as  we  may  suppose  wo\ild  have  been  wTitteji 
in  modem  times,  if  that  st}le  of  com|)osition  liad  con- 
tinued to  be  cidti\ated,  and  paitakpn  consequently  of 
the  improvements  which  every  branch  of  literature  has 
received  since  the  time  of  its  desertion. 

Upon  this  supposition,   it  was   evidently  Mr.   Scott's 

*  The  NuveU  of  Sir  Walter  S*:ott  have,  no  doubt,  cast  his  Poetjy 
into  tlio  shade:  Aud  it  is  Wyoiul  qtiostiun  thai  they  must  nlwnvs  occupy 
thy  liighest  and  most  coii'^picuous  plncc  iu  that  splendid  trojihy  which 
his  gonina  hns  reared  to  his  memory.  Yet,  whon  I  rccolleni  the  vehe- 
ment ndmirntion  it  once  excitr*!,  1  raunot  part  with  the  Iwlief  that 
there  is  mueh  in  his  jwetry  also,  which  our  age  should  not  allow  to  be 
forgotten.  And  it  is  mider  Uiis  irapressiou  thtit  1  now  venture  to  re- 
print my  conteuipomry  notices  of  the  two  poems  which  I  think  pRMlmJcil 
tho  greatest  effect  at  the  time;  the  one  as  (A*  ^rst  and  most  !.trikiu{rlj 
original  of  the  wMe  scries ;  the  other  as  hetng  on  the  whole  the  licst, 
ana  nlati  as  luirin);  led  mc  to  make  some  remarks,  not  only  on  the  ge- 
nnml  chanirlrr  of  the  imthor's  genius,  bui  on  the  poculiar  perils  of  ivry 
pofnil'tr  pocii*y  — of  which  the  lime  that  has  since  elapseJ  has  afforded 
WDio  I'uriuuK  illusli-ations. 
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busmess  to  retain  all  that  was  good,  and  to  reject  all 
that  was  bad  in  tlic  models  upon  which  he  was  to 
form  himself;  adding,  at  the  game  time,  all  the  interest 
and  beauty  which  could  possibly  be  assimilated  to  the 
manner  and  spirit  of  liis  originals.  It  was  lus  duty, 
therefore,  to  reform  the  lumbling,  obscure,  and  inter- 
minable narratives  of  the  ancient  romancers  —  to  mo- 
derate their  digressions  —  to  abridge  or  retrcncli  their 
luuncrciful  or  needless  descri]>tions  —  and  to  expunge 
altogether  those  feeble  and  prosaic  passages,  the  rude 
stupidity  of  which  is  so  apt  to  excite  the  derision  of  a 
modem  reader.  At  the  same  time»  he  was  to  rival,  if 
he  could,  the  force  and  vivacity  of  tljcir  minute  and 
^^ried  representiitious  —  the  characteristic  simplicity  of 
Uieir  pictiu'es  of  manners — the  energy  and  conciseness 
with  which  they  fieqncntly  descril>e  great  events  —  imd 
the  lively  colouring  and  accurate  drawing  by  wliich  they 
give  Uic  effect  of  reality  to  eveiy  scene  they  undertake 
to  delineate.  In  executing  tliis  arduous  tiisk,  lie  was 
permitted  to  avail  himself  of  all  that  \  ariely  of  style  and 
mamier  wliich  had  been  .sanctionetl  by  the  ancient  jiruc- 
doe ;  and  boiuul  to  embellish  his  i>orformance  with  all 
the  graces  of  diction  and  vci-sifi cation  w  hich  coidd  be  re- 
conciled to  the  simplicity  and  familiarity  of  the  min- 
strel's song. 

With  what  success  Mr.  Scott's  efforts  hare  been  at- 
tended  in  the  execution  of  this  adventuious  under- 
taking, our  readers  will  be  better  able  to  judge  iji  the 
sequel;  but,  in  the  moan  time,  wc*  may  safely  venture  to 
assert,  that  he  has  produe<»d  a  very  l>cautiiul  and  enter- 
tauiing  poem,  in  a  style  which  may  fairly  be  considered 
as  original ;  and  wliich  will  be  allowed  to  afford  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  the  genius  of  the  author,  even  though 
he  shoidd  not  succeed  in  con\eiting  the  public  to  his 
own  opinion  as  to  the  interest  or  dignity  of  the  siibject. 
Wc  ai'e  oursel\cs  inclined  indeed  to  susiH.'ct  that  liis 
partiality  for  the  strains  of  untiqnity  has  imposed  a 
little  iijion  the  severity  of  his  judi(nu:ut,  and  impaired 
the  beauty  of  the  present  imilation,  by  directing  his 
atteulion  rather  to  what  was  rhamcteristic,  than  to  what 
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was  imoxceptioimble  in  his  originals.     Thongh  he  has 
epiired  too  uuuiy  of  their  faults,  ]»owe\er,  he  lias  ceivi 
tainly  improved  upon  their  beauties:  and  while  we  can ^ 
scajxely  help  regretting,  tliat  the  feuds  of  border  chief.  J 
tains  should  have  monopolised  as  »nuoh  poetry  a*  might  i 
}iave  sen'ed  to  in\mortalise  the  whole  baronage  of  the 
etnpii'c,  we  arc  the  more  incline*!  to  admire  the  intcresft 
and    magnificence   which  he  has  contrived  to  commu- 
nicate to  a  subject  so  unpromising. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  conduct  of  the  main 
KtoiT,  the  manner  of  introducing  it  must  be  allowed  to 
he  fxlremely  poetical.  An  aged  minstrel  who  l»ad 
**  haipeil  to  King  Charles  the  Good,"  ai»d  leanied  to 
lo\e  Ilia  art  at  a  time  when  it  was  honoured  by  all  that 
waa  distinguished  in  rank  or  in  genius,  having  fallen 
into  neglect  and  misery  ni  the  evil  days  of  the  usurp- 
ation, and  the  more  frivolous  gaieties  or  bitter  cou-^A 
Icutions  of  the  succeeding  reigns,  is  represented  as^^ 
wandering  about  the  Border  in  poverty  and  solitude,  a 
few  years  after  the  Revolution.  In  this  situation  he  is 
driven,  by  want  luid  weaiiness,  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
Border  castle  of  the  Duchess  of  Bucdeuch  and  Mon- 
raoutli;  and  being  cheered  by  the  hospitality  of  his 
reception,  offers  to  sing  •"  im  ancient  strain,"  relating  to 
the  old  waniors  of  her  family ;  and  after  some  fruitless 
nltempts  to  rcrall  the  long-forgotten  melody,  pours  forth 
*■  The  Liiy  of  the  Last  Minstrcl,"  in  six  cantos,  very  skil*  J 
fully  divided  by  some  recurrence  to  his  own  sitimtion,H 
and  some  complimentary-  interruptions  from  his  noble 
auditors. 

Tlic  construction  of  a  fable  seems  by  no  means  the 
forte  of  our  modem  ]>oetiral  writers ;  and  no  f^reat  arti- 
fice, in  that  respect,  was  to  be  expected,  perhaps,  from 
un  imitator  of  the  ancient  romancers.  Mr.  Scott,  indeed, 
has  himself  insinuated,  that  he  considered  the  story  as 
an  object  of  \eiy  subordinate  importance ;  and  that  he 
was  less  solicitous  to  deliver  a  regidar  naiTativc,  than 
ronnert  such  n  series  of  incidents  a-s  might  enable  him 
to  introduce  tlie  manners  he  had  undertiiken  to  deb- 
ncate,  and  the  imagery  ^vith  which  they  were  associated. 


Though  the  conception  of  the  i'able  is,  prohiibly  from 
these  causes,  exceedingly  defective,  it  is  projwr  to  lay  a 
short  sketch  of  it  before  our  readers,  botli  for  tlie  grnti- 
ficatiou  of  their  curiosity,  and  to  faciUtate  the  appli- 
cation of  the  remarks  we  may  be  aftenvards  tempted 
to  offer. 

Sir  Waher  Scott  of  Bucclouch,  the  Lord  of  Brank- 
some,  was  slain  in  a  skinnish  with  the  Cars,  about  the 
middle  of   the   sixteenth   centuiy.     He  left  a  dauf^hter 
of  niaUrliless  lieauty,  an  Infant  son,  and  a  liif^li-minded 
widow,  who,  though  a  very  virtuous  and  devout  |K'rson, 
vi-us  ])rivat*'ly  addirted  to  the  study  of  Ma^r,  in  whinli 
she  had  been  initiati'd  by  lirr  father.      I^rd  Cranstonn 
their  neighbour  was  at  feud  witli   the   whole   clan  of 
Scott ;    but   had    fallen   des[)erately    in    love   with    the 
daughter,  who  returned  his  passion  with  equal  sincerity 
and  ardour,  though  witldield,  by  her  duty  to  her  mo- 
ther,   from    muting    her    destiny  with  his.     The  i)oem 
opens  with  a  description  of  the  warlike  establishment  of 
Branksome-hall ;  and  the  first  incident  which  occura  is 
a  dialogue  between  the  Spirits  of  the  adjoining  nioun- 
tuin  and  river,  who,  atler  considting  the  stars,  declare 
that  no  good  foilune  can  ever  bless  the  mansion  ''till 
pride  he  quelled,  and  love  be  free."     The  lady,  whose 
forbidden    studies  had    taiigbt   her   to    understand    the 
language  of  such  sj>eakers,  overheai-s  tliis  conversation ; 
and  vows,  if  possible,  to  retain  lier  piirjx>se  in  spite  of 
it.    She  calls  a  gallant  knight  of  Inn*  train,  therefore, 
and  dii'ects   him  to  ride  immediately  to  the  abbey  of 
Melrose,  and  there  to  ask,  from  the  monk  of  St.  Mary's 
aisle,  the  mighty  book  that  was  hid  in  the  tomb  of  the 
wizard  Michael  Scott.     The  remainder  of  tlie  first  canto 
is  occupied  with  the  night  journey  of  tlie  warrior.  AA'hen 
be  deUvers  his  message,  the   monk  appears  lille<l  with 
consternation  and  terror,  but  leads  liini  at  last  through 
tnany  galleries  and  chapels  to  the  spot  where  the  wizard 
Was  interred ;    and,   after  some  accomit  of  his  life  and 
character,  the  warrior  heaves  up  the  tomb-stone,  and  is 
dazzled  by  the  streaming  splendour  of  an  ever-btirning 
lamp,  wliich  illuminates  the  sepidchre  of  the  enchanter. 
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With  tremblings  hand  lie  takes  the  book  from  the  side  oi' 
the  deceased,  and  hurries  liome  with  it  in  his  bosom. 

In  the  mean  time.  Lord  Crdiistoun  and  tlie  lovely 
Marj>;aret  have  met  at  da\ni  in  tlie  woods  adjacent  to  the 
castle,  and  ore  repeating  t]»eir  vowg  of  true  lo\e,  when 
they  are  startled  by  the  appi-oach  of  a  liorsemaii.  llie  - 
lady  retreats ;  and  the  lover  advancing,  ftnds  it  to  be  the  f 
messenfijer  from  Branksome,  with  wliom,  as  an  horeditaiy 
enemy,  he  tliinks  it  necessary  to  enter  immediately  into 
combat.  The  jjoor  knijjfht,  fatigued  with  his  noetural 
adventures,  is  dismounted  at  the  firet  shock,  and  falls 
des|>eratt;ly  wounded  to  the  gnmnd;  while  Lord  Crans- 
toim,  relenting  towards  tlie  kinsnuui  of  jiis  beloved, 
directs  Ins  puf^c  to  attend  him  to  the  castle,  and  ^allo])s 
honur  b»;forf  any  :ilarrn  eau  be  given.  Lord  C'raiistoun's 
pa^e  is  sometliing  unearthly.  It  is  a  little  mishapen 
dwaif,  whom  he  found  one  day  when  he  was  hunting,  in 
a  solitary  glcn,  and  took  liome  witli  him.  It  never 
q>raks,  except  now  and  then  to  ciy,  *'  Lost!  lost!  lost!" 
aud  is,  on  the  wliole,  a  Iiateftd,  malicious  little  urchin, 
with  no  one  gootl  quality  but  his  imaccomitable  attach- 
ment and  fidelity  to  liis  master.  This  i)crsonago,  on  ap- 
proaching the  wounded  Borderer,  tUscovers  the  mighty 
book  in  his  bosom,  wliich  he  finds  some  difficulty  in 
opening,  and  has  scarcely  had  time  to  read  a  single  spelJ 
in  it^  when  he  is  struck  dovni  by  an  in\isible  hand,  and 
the  clasps  of  the  msigic  volume  shut  suddenly  more  closely  _ 
than  ever.  Tliis  one  spell,  however,  enables  liim  to  prao  I 
tise  ever)'  kind  of  illusion.  lie  lays  the  wounded  kiiiglil 
on  his  horse,  and  leads  him  into  the  ciistle,  >vliilc  the 
warders  sec  notliing  but  a  wain  of  hay.  He  throws  him 
dowii,  unperceivi-d,  at  the  door  of  the  lady's  chamber, 
and  turns  to  make  gooil  lus  i-eti-eat.  In  jxissing  tlirougli 
the  court,  however,  he  sees  the  yomig  heir  of  Bucclcucb 
at  i>lay.  and,  assunaing  the  form  of  one  of  liis  companions. 
tempts  him  to  go  out  with  liim  to  tlie  woods,  wheit?,  as 
soon  as  they  pass  a  rivulet,  he  resiunes  liis  own  shape, 
and  bounds  away.  The  be^\^ldelvd  cliild  is  met  by  two 
English  arcliei*s,  who  make  prize  of  him,  and  carry  him 
off",  while  the  goblin  i»age  returns  to  the  castle ;  wheiie  he 
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itca  the  yoiuig  barou,  to  tlie  great  aimoyaiice  of 
the  whole  iuhabitants. 

The  lady  fmds  the  wounded  knight,  and  eagerly  em- 
ploys chai'ms  for  liis  reco\'eTy,  that  she  may  learn  the 
Btory  of  his  disaster.  The  lovely  Margaret,  in  the 
mean  time,  is  sitting  in  her  tun*et,  gazing  on  the  western 
star,  and  musing  ou  the  scenes  of  the  morning,  when 
she  discovers  the  blazing  beacons  that  announce  the 
approach  of  an  Englisli  enemy.  The  alarm  is  imme- 
diately given,  and  bustling  prepamtion  madt;  tlno\ighoat 
the  mansion  for  defence.  The  English  force  under  the 
command  of  the  I/)rds  Howard  and  Dacre  sjwedily 
appears  before  the  castle,  leading  with  them  the  yoimg 
Buccleuch ;  and  projxjsc  that  the  lady  should  either  give 
np  Sir  William  of  Bcloraine  (who  had  been  her  mes- 
senger to  Mebose),  as  having  incurred  the  guilt  of  march 
treason,  or  receive  an  English  garrison  withiji  her  walls. 
Sho  answers,  vnth  much  spirit,  that  her  kinsman  will 
clear  himself  of  the  imputation  of  treason  I)y  single 
combat,  and  that  no  foe  shall  c\  or  get  admittiuire  into 
her  fortress.  The  English  I  Amis,  being  scrn'tly  apprisrd 
of  the  approach  of  |M)\verfid  succours  lo  the  hrsU'gctl, 
agree  to  the  pi-ojwsal  of  tlie  cDuibat ;  and  stipulate  that 
the  boy  shall  be  restored  to  liberty  or  detained  in  bond- 
age, according  to  tlie  issue  of  the  battle.  The  lists  are 
apix>inted  for  the  ensuing  day ;  and  a  truce  being  pro- 
claimed in  the  mean  time,  the  opposite  bands  mingle  in 
hospitality  and  friendship. 

tlJeloraine  being  wounded,  was  exi>ectcd  to  ajiiieai-  by 
champion ;  and  some  coutt^ntion  aristis  for  the  honour 
of  that  substitution.  This,  however,  is  s^H^edily  ter- 
minated by  a  person  in  tlie  annour  of  the  wanior  him- 
self, who  encounters  the  English  chanipion,  slays  him, 
and  leads  his  captive  yoimg  chieftain  to  the  end»ra(;es  of 
his  mother.  At  this  moment  l^cloraine  himself  appears, 
half-clothed  and  unanued,  to  claim  the  combat  which  has 
licen  terminated  in  his  absence !  and  all  flock  arotuid 
the  stranger  who  had  personated  him  ho  successftdly. 
He  unclaps  his  helmet :  and  behold  I  I^ord  C'ranstoun 
of  Tcviotside!  The  lady,  o\crcome  with  gratitude,  and 
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the  remembrance  of  the  spirits'  prophecy,  consents  to 
forego  the  feud,  and  to  give  the  fair  hand  of  Margaret 
to  that  of  the  enamoured  Baron.  The  rites  of  beti-oth- 
mcnt  are  then  celebrated  with  great  niagnilicence ;  and 
a  splendid  entertainment  given  to  all  the  English  and 
Scottish  cliieftains  wliom  the  alarm  had  assembled  at 
Branksome.  Lord  C'raustouji's  page  plays  several  uu- 
lucky  tricks  during  the  festival,  and  broctls  some  dis^ 
scnsion  nmong  the  wannoi*s.  To  soothe  their  ircfiil  mood, 
the  minstrels  are  introduced,  who  recite  three  baUad 
pieces  of  considci'ablc  merit.  Just  as  their  songs  arc 
ended*  a  supeniatiiral  darkness  spreads  itself  through 
the  liall ;  a  tremendous  flash  of  lightning  and  i>eal  of 
thunder  ensue,  whicli  break  just  on  the  spot  where  the 
goblin  page  had  been  seated,  who  is  heard  to  cry  '*  Foimd ! 
found !  foiuid !"  and  is  no  more  to  be  seen,  when  the 
darkness  clears  away.  The  whole  part)'  is  chilled  with 
ten-or  at  this  extraordinary  incident ;  and  Deloraine  pro- 
tests that  he  distinctly  saw  the  figure  of  the  ancient 
wizanl  Michael  Scott  hi  the  middle  of  the  lightning. 
'I'lir  lady  renounces  for  ever  the  imhallowed  study  i>i' 
magic ;  and  all  the  chieftains,  struck  \>'ith  awe  and  con- 
sternal  inn,  vow  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Melrose,  to  im- 
plore rest  and  forgiveness  for  the  spirit  of  the  dep;u-ted 
sorcerer.  AMth  the  description  of  this  ceremony  the 
minstn^l  close's  his  **  Iav." 

From  this  little  sketch  of  the  story,  (mr  readers  will 
easily  penvive.  that,  however  well  calculate<l  it  may  be 
for  tlio  int.n>ducrion  of  picturesque  imagei^,  or  the  dis- 
play of  extraordinary"  incident,  it  has  but  little  preten- 
sion to  the  praise  of  a  regular  or  coherent  narrative. 
The  magic  of  the  lady,  the  midnight  Wsit  to  Melrose, 
and  the  mighty  book  of  the  enchanter,  which  occu])y 
nearly  one  third  of  the  whole  poem,  and  engross  the 
attt'ution  of  the  reader  for  a  long  time  after  the  com- 
nienccjuent  of  the  narrative,  are  of  no  use  whatsoever 
in  the  subsi^(urnt  development  of  the  fable,  and  do 
not  ctnitribute,  in  any  degree,  either  to  the  production 
or  exjihmution  of  the  incidents  that  follow.  The  whole 
chtiTHcter  and    |u\HixHliug:s  of  tlic  goblin  page,  in  like 
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manner,  may  be  considered  as  merely  episodical;  for 
tlioiigh  he  is  employed  in  some  of  the  subordinate  in- 
cidents, it  is  remarkable  that  no  material  part  of  the 
fable  requires  the  intervention  of  supernatural  agency. 
The  young  Buccleuch  might  have  wandered  into  the 
wood,  although  he  had  not  hoen  decoyed  by  a  goblin ; 
and  the  dame  might  have  given  her  daughter  to  the 
deliverer  of  her  son,  altliongli  she  had  never  listened 

tthe  prattlement  of  the  river  and  mountain  spirits. 
lere  is,  besides  all  this,  a  gi'cat  deal  of  gi-atuitous  and 
jressive  descrii)tion,  ajid  the  whole  sLxth  canto,  may  be 
d  to  be  redundant.     The  story  should  naturally  end 
with  the  union  of  the  lovers;    and  the  accoimt  of  the 
^^ast,  and  the  minstrelsy  that  solemnised  their  betroth- 
PBent,  is  a  sort  of  epilogue,  superadded  after  the  catas- 
trophe is  complete. 

But  thougli  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  point  out  these 
^obvious  defects  in  the  structure  of  the  fable,  we  have  no 
^■esitation  in  conceding  to  the  author,  that  the  fable  is 
^»ut  a  secondar)'  consideration  in  jierfonnHnces  of  this 
uatiue.  A  poem  is  intentled  to  |»lcase  by  the  images 
suggests,  and  the  feelings  it  inspires ;  and  if  it  con- 
delightful  images  and  affecting  seutimeuts,  our 
xe  will  not  be  materially  impaired  by  some  slight 
it  of  probabilit)'  or  coherence  in  the  narative  by 
vhich  they  are  connected,  llie  calllda  jimctura  of  its 
flienibers  Is  n  grace,  no  doubt,  whicli  ought  always  to 
aimed  at ;  but  the  (luality  of  (lie  members  themselves 
Is  a  ooiLsideration  of  far  higher  impoitimce  ;  and  that  by 
which  alone  the  success  and  cliaractej  of  the  work  must 
be  ultimately  decided.  The  adjustment  of  a  fable  may 
indicate  the  industry  or  the  judgment  of  the  writer;  but 
the  Genius  of  the  poet  can  only  be  shown  in  his  manage- 
ment of  its  successive  incidents.  In  these  more  ess<;ntial 
particulars,  Mr.  Scott's  merits,  we  think,  are  unetpu vocal. 
He  wintes  throughout  fl*ith  the  spirit  and  the  force  of  a 
ft;  and  though  he  occasionally  discovers  a  little  too 
piuch.  perhaps,  of  the  "  brave  neglect."  and  is  frequently 
Uiatteutivc  to  the  dcHcate  propriety  and  scrupxdous  cor- 
xrtness  of  his  diction,  he  compensates  for  those  deft*ct8 
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by  the  fire  aiid  animation  of  his  whole  composition,  and 
the  hrilliiint  colouring  and  prominent  features  of  the 
fig\ires  with  which  lie  has  enlivened  it.  We  shall  now 
proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  sonic  of  tlic  passages 
which  have  made  the  greatest  impression  on  our  own 
minds ;  subjoining  at  the  same  timc^  such  observations 
as  they  have  most  forcibly  suggested. 

In  the  very  first  rank  of  poetical  excellenrc,  wc  an* 
inclined  to  place  the  intixxluctory  and  concluding  lines 
of  every  canto ;  in  which  tlie  ancient  strain  is  suspended, 
and  the  feelings  and  situation  of  the  Minstrel  Iiimself 
described  in  the  words  of  the  author.  The  elegance  and 
the  beauty  of  this  settings  if  we  may  so  call  it,  though 
entirely  of  modem  workmausliip,  appears  to  us  to  be 
fully  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  the  bolder  relief  of 
the  antiques  which  it  encloses;  and  leads  us  to  regret 
tliat  the  autlior  sliould  have  wastetl,  in  imitation  and 
antiquarian  researches,  S4i  much  of  those  |>owers  wliich 
seem  fidly  equal  to  tlie  task  of  niising  him  an  independent 
reputation.  In  confirmation  of  these  remarks,  we  give 
a  considerable  part  of  tlip  intioduction  to  tlie  wliole 
j>oem :  ^ 

"  Tlie  way  wafi  long,  tlie  wind  wos  cold. 
The  I^Iiastrol  was  infirm  and  old  ; 
Hih  wilher'tl  cheek,  and  tresses  ffray. 
Seem'd  to  have  known  a  better  day ; 
The  harp,  his  siole  rciimining  juy, 
Was  carried  b_v  an  oii>hau  \nty. 
The  lost  of  all  the  Bards  was  lie, 
Who  sung  of  Uordor  chivalry ; 
For,  wcll-a-day  !  their  date  was  fled. 
His  tmieful  brethren  all  were  deaii ; 
And  ho  nQglocted  and  oppress 'd. 
Wisb'd  tu  be  with  them,  and  at  rest ! 
No  more,  on  pnincinff  palfrey  Lome, 
Uo  caroli'd,  Light  as  lark  at  mom  ; 
No  lonser,  counod  and  caress'd. 
High  plac'd  in  hall,  a  welrnme  guest, 
Ue  pour'd,  ti>  lord  and  lady  gay, 
The  aupremiMlilaied  Ur ! 
Old  liinps  werp  chono'd,  old  manners  gone  I 
A  stranger  fill'd  the  SluartA'  throne ; 
The  bicotA  of  tlio  iron  lime 
Had  ctul'd  his  harmless  art  a  crime. 
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A  wand'niig  harper,  snmi'd  uid  poor, 

He  l<e^'J  liis  lireaii  frain  Joor  to  Joor; 

And  tun'd.  to  please  a  peasant's  ear. 

The  hai-p,  a  King  had  lov'd  lo  hear." — p.  3,  4. 

CT  describing  his  introduction  to  the  presence  of 
»e  Duchess,  and  his  offer  to  entertain  her  with  his 
iuaic»  the  description  proceeds: — 

'•  The  humble  boon  was  soon  ohtain'd : 
The  aged  Minfitrcl  audience  fjain'd. 
But,  when  he  reach  d  the  room  of  state. 
Where  she.  wiUi  all  her  kdies.  sate. 
Perchaiire  lie  vjsh'd  his  boon  denied! 
Kor,  when  t«  tune  liis  haii"i  he  tried. 
His  trembling  hand  had  lost  the  ease 
\\Tiich  marks  set-urity  to  please  ; 
Aud  scenes,  long  past,  of  joy  auti  pain. 
Conie  wild'ring  o'er  his  aged  bmhi  — 

"  Amid  the  strings  his  ixng;cn  atruy'd. 
And  on  uncertain  warhUng  made  — 
And  oft  he  shook  his  hoary  head, 
flirt  when  he  caught  the  measure  wild. 
The  old  man  raiaed  his  ftico  and  smil'd  ; 
And  liflht^n'd  uji  his  fiided  eye. 
With  all  the  pootK  ecstasy  ! 
Tn  varying  aidence,  soft  or  strong. 
He  swept  the  Hounding  chords  along : 
Tlio  present  scene,  the  futuro  lot, 
HiA  loiU.  his  wants,  vrere  oil  forgot; 
Cold  diffidenco,  ajid  age's  frost. 
In  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lost. 
Eafh  blank,  in  fiiithlesa  mom'ry  void, 
Tlie  poet's  glowing  thought  aupjiliod ; 
Aud,  while  his  harp  responsive  nmg, 
Twas  thus  tlie  latest  MiNSTBf:i,  sung.'* — p.  6 — 8. 

We  add,  chiefly  on  account  of  their  brevity,  the  fol- 

wiring  hues,  which  immediately  succeed  tlic  description 

tlic  funeral  rites  of  the  EugUsh  champion :  — 

"  Tlie  harp's  wild  notes,  tbctugh  hiish'd  the  song. 
The  mimic  march  nf  donth  prolong; 
Now  seems  it  far,  and  now  a-near. 
Now  meeta,  and  now  ehidea  the  ear; 
Now  seems  some  mmmtain's  aide  to  sweep. 
Now  faintly  dies  in  willey  deep ; 
Soems  now  as  if  Uie  Winstrfil  s  wail. 
Now  the  sad  requiem  loads  the  gale; 
Last,  o'er  the  warrior's  closing  grare, 
Uings  the  full  choir  in  choral  stave." — p.  165.  IfiO. 
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Tlif"  close  of  the  poem  is  ns  follows; — 

"  Huahd  19  the  hjirp  — the  Minstrel  gone, 

And  dill  he  nniider  forUi  alone  ? 

AJuuc,  in  iiidiuciico  aud  age, 

To  litiyer  out  bis  pilgrimage? 

No !  —  close  beneath  proud  N'eirark's  tower. 

Arose  the  Minstrel's  lowly  bower; 

A  simple  hut ;  but  there  was  seen 

The  little  ganlen  hc-dg'd  with  Rreen, 

'Ilie  cheerful  hearth  aud  lattice  cletm. 

There,  shellfr'd  waiiirren>,  hy  the  blaze. 

Oft  hoard  the  tale  of  olher  days ; 

For  much  he  lov'd  to  ope  his  dour, 
And  give  the  aid  he  hegg'd  before. 

So  pftsa'd  the  winter's  dny  —  but  still. 

When  summer  ainil'd  on  swuet  Bowhill. 

And  Jaly'-*  eve,  with  Iwlmy  breath. 

Wav'd  the  bliitvbells  on  Xewark's  b^alh  ; 

And  flourish M,  broad,  Blaokandro's  oak, 

The  aged  Harper's  soul  awoke  ! 

Then  woidd  he  sing  acliievcmenla  high. 

AmJ  cirL-umslance  of  Cliivalry  ; 

Till  the  rapt  traveller  would  stay, 

K£>rt,'ptful  iif  the  dosing  day ; 

And  Yarrow,  as  he  iMll'd  along. 

Bore  burdoa  to  the  Miustrel's  song." — p.  103.  194. 

Besides  these,  which  are  altogether  detached  fi*om  the 
lyric  effusions  of  the  minstrel,  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting passages  of  the  poem  are  those  in  which  he 
drops  the  husiness  of  the  story,  to  moralise,  and  apply  to 
Ills  own  situation  the  images  atid  reflections  it  has  sii^- 
gestcil.  After  conchiding  one  canto  with  an  account  of 
the  warlike  array  preparwl  for  the  reception  of  the 
English  invaders,  he  opens  the  succeeding  one  with  the 
following  beautiful  verses :  — 

"  Sweet  TeviotI  by  thy  silver  tide. 

The  gloiing  bale-fires  blaxe  no  more  ■ 
No  longer  stccl-clail  warriors  ride 

Along  thy  wild  and  willow'd  shore  ; 
Where'er  thou  wind'tit,  Iij  dale  or  hill, 
All.  alt  is  peaceful,  all  is  still. 

As  if  thy  waves,  siuw  time  was  bom, 
Since  first  they  roH'd  tbt^ir  way  to  Tweed, 
riad  only  heiu^d  the  Bliepheiid's  reed, 

Nor  started  at  the  bugle-bom  ! 


IlfPROrESrENTS    ON   THE   OLD   ROMAXCE. 

"  UuLike  tlie  tide  of  bumim  time. 

\Vluch,  though  it  duuigc  iti  ceaseless  flow, 
Retains  each  grief,  retains  eiii'h  crime, 

Ila  earliest  r/itirso  was  doom'd  to  know; 
And,  flarker  us  it  downward  l^ars. 
Is  stain 'd  with  past  and  present  tears ! 

XiOw  OS  that  tide  has  ebb'd  n-ith  me, 
It  still  reflects  to  Mem'ij-'s  eye 
The  hour,  my  brnve,  my  only  bor, 

Fell  by  the  side  of  great  Dunclee. 
Why,  when  the  volleying  musket  play'd 
Affiunst  the  bloody  Highland  blade. 
Why  was  not  I  beaidc  him  laid !  — 
Enough  —  lie  died  the  death  of  fame ; 
Enough  —  he  died  with  conquering  Graeme." —  p.  93.  94. 

There  are  several  other  detached  passages  of  equal 
beauty,  which  might  be  quoted  in  proof  of  the  effect 
which  is  produced  by  this  dramatic  interference  of  the 
narrator ;  but  we  hasten  to  lay  before  our  readers  some 
,  of  the  more  characteristic  paiis  of  the  performance. 
I    The  ancient  romance  owes  mucli  of  its  interest  to  the 
lively  picture  which  it  affords  of  the  times  of  chivalry, 
aad  of  those  usages,  manners,  and  institutions  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  associate  in  our  minds,  with  a 
certain  combination  of  magnificence  with  simplicity,  and 
ferocity   with   romantic   honour.      Tlie    representations 
contained  in  those  performances,  however,   are  for  the 
most  part  too  rude  and  naked  to   give  complete  satis- 
fectiou.     Tlie   execution   is  always  extremely  unequal; 
md  though  the  >vriter  sometimes  touches  upon  the  ajj- 
\)ropriate  feeling  with  great  effect  and  felicitj*.  still  this 
appears  to  be  done  more  by  accident  than  design ;  and 
he  wanders  away  immediately  into  all  sorts  of  ludicrous 
ot  uninteresting  details,  without  any  apparent  conscious- 
ness of  incongruity.     These  defects  Mr.  Scott  has  cor- 
rected with  admirable   address   and  judgment  in   the 
greater  part  of  the  work  now  before  us ;  and  while  he 
Iwte  exliibited  a  very  striking  and  impressive  picture  of 
the  old  feudal  usages  and  institutions,  he  has  shown  still 
greater  talent  in  engrafting  upon  those  descriptions  all 
the  tender  or  magnanimous  emotions  to  which  the  cir- 
Cttmstances  of  the  story  naturally  give  rise.     Without 
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impairing  the  antique  air  of  the  wliolc  jiiece,  or  violatiiif; 
the  simplicity  of  tlie  ballad  style,  he  has  contrived  in 
this  way,  to  impart  a  much  greater  dignity,  and  more 
powerful  interest  to  his  production,  than  could  ever  be 
attained  by  the  unskilful  and  unsteady  delineations  of 
the  old  romancers.  Nothing,  wc  think,  can  afford  a 
finer  illustration  of  this  rcmaik,  than  the  opening  stanzas 
of  the  whole  poem  ;  they  transport  us  at  once  into  the 
days  of  knightly  daring  and  feudal  hostility ;  at  the 
same  time  that  they  suggest,  and  in  a  very  interesting 
way,  all  those  softer  sentiments  which  arise  out  of  some 
parts  of  the  description. 

"  Tlic  feast  wna  over  in  in  Braiiksomo  towor; 
And  the  Lndje  had  gone  to  her  secret  Iwwer  ; 
Her  lK>wer.  that  was  guarded  by  word  and  by  fipell. 
Deadly  to  bear,  and  deadly  to  t«ll  — 
Jesu  Maria,  shield  oa  well ! 
No  living  wight,  eave  the  Ladye  alone. 
Had  dor  d  to  cross  the  tJiroshold  stone. 

"  Tlie  tables  were  drawn,  it  was  idlosseoll : 

Iviitght,  luid  page,  And  honsehold  squire, 
Loiter'd  tliroufjli  the  lofty  hull, 

Or  crowded  i-uuiid  tlie  ample  Gro. 
The  stag-hounds,  weary  with  the  chase, 

I.ay  stretch 'd  upou  the  i-ushy  floor, 
And  iirg'd  iu  drbams  the  forest  race, 

l-'rom  Teviot-stone  !o  Eskdale-moor."  —  p.  9,  ID. 

^Viler  a  veiy  picturesque  representation  of  the  military 
establishment  of  this  old  bai'onial  fortress,  the  minstrel 
proceeds. 

"  Many  n  valiiint  linighi  is  here: 
But  he,  the  Chieftain  of  lliem  all. 
His  ftword  hangs  rusting  un  tlie  wall, 

Baside  his  brulieti  spcnr ! 
Borda  long  sball  t«ll, 
How  Lord  Walter  fell  ! 
When  startled  burghers  fled,  ufiir, 
'I'be  furies  uf  the  Bonier  war ; 
Wlii-n  the  streets  of  liif^li  I>anedin 
Saw  lani'os  gli^ain,  niul  fnlH^hioiis  redden, 
And  heard  the  sloj^nns  dea^lly  yell  — 
Then  the  (!hicf  of  HmnksoutofuUl 
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^  Can  piety  the  discord  heal. 

Or  staunch  the  death -feud's  enmity  ? 
Can  Cbnstian  love,  can  patriot  zeal, 

Can  love  of  blessed  chnrity'.' 
No  1  Taiul;  to  each  holy  sbrlne. 

Tn  mutual  pilgrimage,  they  draw ; 
Implor'd,  in  vain,  the  ff^Ace  divme 

For  chiefs*,  tlieir  own  red  fttlrhions  slew. 
Wliile  Cessford  owns  the  rule  of  Car, 

While  Ettrick  hoasts  the  line  of  Scott, 
The  slaughter'd  cliiefe.  tlie  mortal  jar. 
The  havoc  of  the  feudal  war. 

Shall  never,  never  l>e  forgot ! 

"  In  sorrow  o'er  Ix>ril  Walter's  bier. 
The  warlike  forestera  had  bent : 
And  many  a  Hower  and  many  a  tear. 

Old  Teviot's  mQithi  and  matrons  lent : 
But,  o'er  her  warrior's  bloody  bier, 
The  Ladye  drorp'd  nor  sigh  uor  tear! 
Vengeance,  deep-brooding  o'er  the  slain. 
Had  lock'd  Uie  source  of  softer  woe  ; 
And  burning  pride,  and  high  disdain. 

Forbad©  tlie  rising  tear  to  flow ; 
Until,  amid  his  sorrowing  clan, 

Her  sou  liap'd  from  the  nurse's  knee  — 
•  And,  if  r  lire  to  ho  a  man. 

My  father's  death  revong'd  shall  be !' 
Then  fast  the  mother's  tears  did  seek 
To  dew  the  infnnt's  kindling  cheek."  —  p.  12 — 15. 

There  are  not  many  jjassa^^es  in  KngUsh  pootiy  more 
impressive  than  some  parts  o(  this  extract.  As  another 
illustration  of  the  prodigions  improvement  which  the 
st)lc  of  the  oM  romance  is  capable  of  receiving  from  a 
more  Uberal  admixture  of  pathetic  sentiments  and  gentle 
affections,  we  insert  the  following  passage;  where  tlic 
effect  of  the  picture  is  finely  assisted  by  the  contrast  of 
its  two  compartments. 

"  So  pflfls'd  the  day —  tJie  ev'ning  fell, 
Twaa  near  the  time  of  curfew  boll ; 
The  air  was  mild,  the  wind  was  calm, 
Tlie  stream  was  smootli,  the  dew  was  halm  ; 
Ev'n  the  nide  watchman,  on  the  tower, 
Enjoj-'d  and  ble-8sd  tlio  lovely  hour. 
Far  more  fair  Margaret  lovd  and  blen'd 
The  hour  of  silence  and  of  rest. 
Q  2 
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On  the  high  luiret.  KittiDg  lone. 
She  v&k'd  at  times  the  lute's  «ofl  ume : 
Tonch'd  a  wild  not*.  ai»l  all  betMfeen 
J'hought  of  the  bower  of  Imwthoras  green ; 
Her  ^{otflen  liair  atreamM  free  iroxa  band. 
Her  fair  cheek  reeled  on  her  hand, 
Her  blue  eje  sought  tlie  west  a&r. 
For  luvers  love  the  western  star. 

■•  Ifi  yon  tlie  slar  i>er  Penehryst-Peu. 
'I'hut  rbcfi  ulowly  to  her  ken. 
And,  spreading  brnad  its  wtiv  ring  Hghl, 
Shakes  its  loose  tresses  on  the  night? 
Is  j-im  red  glore  the  western  star? — 
All!  'tis  the  heocon-blaze  of  war! 
Scarce  mtJd  she  dniw  hertighten'd  breatJi ; 
For  well  she  knew  tlie  fire  of  death  ! 

"  The  vftti-der  view'd  il  liaising  strong, 
Ami  blew  his  war-note  loud  aud  lung. 
Till,  at  the  high  and  haughty  80und, 
Uoek.  wood,  ami  river,  runp  around  : 
The  IdiLHt  iilann'd  the  festal  liall. 
And  startled  fortli  the  warriors  all ; 
I'^ir  downward  in  the  castle-yard, 
I'ull  many  «  tjin-h  und  rresset  glar'd; 
And  hohiiii  ami  {ihinies,  eoiifttsedly  toss'd. 
Wore  in  tlic  blaze  IwJf  ?ieen.  half  lost ; 
And  speon  lu  wild  di^n-tler  shook, 
Ltke  reeds  beside  a  fjroxcn  brook. 

"  The  SeueseluU.  whoso  silver  hair. 
Wt0  redden'd  br  the  torcJies'  glare, 
Stood  ux  the  milsl-,  with  gesture  proud. 
And  issued  forth  his  mandates  loud  — 
'  Ou  PendirTSt  glows  *  bale  of  dre. 
And  three  are  kiudUng  on  Priestltuughsvire,* "  Ac. 

p.  83—85. 

In  thost^  pvssages,  the  ix)etn'  of  Mr.  Scott  is  entitled 
to  u  (ItM'ith'ti  prt*fon»noo  o\-er  that  of  the  earlier  min.strels; 
not  only  from  t)ie  greater  consistcticy  and  condensation 
of  his  intn^t'ty.  but  troni  nii  intrinsic  superiority  in  the 
nature  of  his  nmteriiiK  From  the  improvement  of  taste, 
and  the  cxiltivntiou  of  tlie  finer  fci^ings  of  the  heart, 
jHvtT)  m^ptinr^  in  a  refined  age,  many  new  and  invalu- 
uhh^  eU'montN  which  atv  neci-ssarily  unknown  in  a  period 
i)(  gn-ttler  simpHcity.  The  descrtptioa  of  external  ob- 
j«Tt\   howevt»t.   isi  at   all  times  equAlly  inviting.   and_ 
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equally  easy ;  and  many  of  the  pictures  which  have  been 
left  by  the  ancient  romancers  must  be  admitted  to  pos- 
sess, along  with  great  diffusoncss  and  homeliness  of  dic- 
tion, an  exactness  and  vivacity  which  cannot  be  easily 
exceeded.  In  tliis  part  of  his  imdertaking,  Mr.  Scott 
therefore  had  fewer  advantages ;  but  we  do  not  tliink 
that  his  success  hiis  l>een  less  remarkable.  In  the  fol- 
■  lowing  description  of  Melrose,  whicli  intro<luce.s  the 
second  canto,  the  reader  will  obser\e  how  skilfiJly  he 
caUsin  the  aid  of  sentimental  associations  to  heighten  the 
effect  of  the  picture  which  he  presents  to  the  eye : — 

t"  If  ihou  wouUhI  view  fair  Melrusi:'  oriylii. 
Go  visit  it  by  the  pole  moonlight; 
For  the  g;iT  beams  of  lightsome  Jay 
Gild,  but  to  Hoiit,  the  mius  gray. 
When  the  bruken  hi-i'Ihis  are  bliK'k  in  night, 
Aud  each  shafted  oriel  gliimners  white; 
When  the  cnhl  hght's  uncertain  showor 
Streams  on  the  ruin'd  central  tower ; 
When  bultrpss  and  buttress,  alternately. 
Seem  frani'd  of  ebon  and  ivory; 
When  silver  edges  the  imagery, 
Aud  the  scnjlls  that  ttiHc-h  thee  to  live  and  die : 
When  distant  Tweed  \n  tieanl  to  rave, 
Aud  tiie  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man's  grave ; 
Tlieu  go  !  —  but  go  alone  the  while  — 
Then  view  St.  David's  ruined  |iile ! 
And,  home  returning,  southly  swear. 
Was  never  scene  so  sad  aud  fiairt" — p.  35,  3fl. 

In  tlie  following  passaj^e  he  is  less  ambitious ;  and  con- 
fines himself,  as  an  ancient  minstrel  would  have  done  on 
tbe  occasion,  to  a  minute  and  picturesque  representation 
of  the  visible  object  before  him  :— 

*'  When  for  the  lista  lliey  sought  the  plain, 
Tlie  stately  Ladye's  silken  rein 

Did  noble  Howard  hold  ; 
l^juirraed  by  her  aide  he  walk'd. 
And  much,  in  courteous  phrase,  they  taJk'd 

Of  feats  of  arms  of  old. 
Costly  his  garb  —  his  Flemish  niff 
Fell  o'er  his  doublet  >ilinp'd  ni  buff. 

With  satin  slash 'd,  and  lined: 
Tun-ny  his  Ixxtl.  and  g«>ld  his  spur. 
His  cloak  WHS  all  of  PuUnd  fur, 

His  hoM  with  bijver  twiud  ; 
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Uis  Bilboa  bbule.  hy  Mrnvhrnan  felt, 
llung  in  a  brooJ  atid  stnddM  belt ; 
Hence,  in  rwle  plinute,  the  Bord'rer*  still 
Culld  noble  Howard.  Belted  Will."— p.  141. 

The   same  scrupulous  atUiercnce  to  the  style  of  the 
old  romance,  though  greatly  improved  in  point  of  hrcvity^ 
and  selection,  is  discernible  in  the  following  animate 
description  of  the  feast,  which  terminates  the  iKJcm : — 

*•  The  sjk)I1sh1  rites  wt-re  ciidi-d  soon ; 
'Twne  now  the  merry  hour  of  uoon. 
And  in  the  lofty-turchcd  Irnll 
Whs  spread  thn  gorgeous  festivo! : 
Stoniird  and  »i(uiru,  with  heedful  haste. 
Maii^luill'd  the  rank  of  every  gnest : 
Pages,  with  ivrtdy  Minle,  were  ihoro. 
The  mighty  meal  to  <*arve  and  »]uire. 
O'er  capon,  hcrou-shcw,  and  cnwe. 
And  pruiccly  peacock's  gildcU  train, 
And  o'er  the  bt>ar's  head,  gnmish'd  bravo, 
And  t-yguet  iiMm  St.  Mary'u  wove; 
O'er  pianuigaii  and  venieoti. 
Tlie  priest  had  spoku  his  benison. 
llien  rose  the  riot  and  the  din. 
Above,  beneath,  without,  within  I 
For,  from  the  lofty  balcony. 
Bung  trumpet,  sliulni,  and  psnUery  ! 
Their  clanging  bowls  old  warriors  quaflf'd. 
Loudly  tbey  spoke,  and  loudly  laughed  ; 
Whispor'd  young  knights,  in  tone  more  mild. 
To  ladie.s  fiur,  and  ladies  amil'd. 
The  hooded  hawk^,  high  perch 'd  on  beani. 
Tht'  clamour  join 'd  with  nhislling  soream, 
Aiid  flapp'd  their  nings,  and  uhook  their  bells, 
\u  concert  with  the  iitagliounds'  yells. 
Round  go  tlie  (la^iks  of  Ruddy  wine. 
From  Houi-deaux,  Orleaiis,  ortjie  Rhine: 
Their  (amIcs  the  busy  sewers  ply, 
And  a]l  is  mirth  and  revelry.  "^  p.  16ft,  167. 

'11  IP  following  picture  is  sufficiently  antique  in  its  con 
caption,  though  the  execution  is  eWdontly  modem: — 

"  Ten  of  them  wore  sheath  d  in  steel. 
With  belted  ftword,  and  apur  on  heel : 
Thoy  quitted  not  iheir  harness  bright, 
NeiUior  by  day,  nor  yet  by  night; 

They  lay  down  to  rest 

With  corfelet  laced, 
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Pilluw'd  ou  buckler  cold  anil  hard  ; 

Thfl.v  cai-v'J  at  tlie  meal 

WitL  gloves  of  stool. 
And  thejr  dmik  the  red  wine  through  the  liolmet  barr'd.'" 

The  whole  scene  of  the  duel,  or  judicial  combat,  is 
ronducted  according  to  the  strict  ordinances  of  cliivaU")', 
and  deliueoted  >vitli  all  the  miuut<ai«'ss  of  an  ancient 
romancer.  The  modem  reader  will  probably  tind  it 
mther  tedious;  all  but  tlie  concluding  stanzas,  which 
we  ill  a  loftier  measure. 

*'  Ti«  dune,  'tis  dono !  that  fatnl  blow 

Has  !itrct4'h'd  buu  ou  the  bloody  idiuu  : 
He  strives  to  ritjy  —  Hravu  Mu^gmve,  no ! 

Theucc  never  ahull  tlioti  rise  again! 
He  chokoi;  in  blood — some  friendly  hand 
Undo  the  visor's  barred  band, 
Uoiix  the  gor^l's  iron  clasp. 
And  give  liim  room  fur  life  tu  gasp!  — 
In  vain,  in  vain — liosto,  Imly  jnar, 
naate,  era  ibe  tiiuner  aball  expire ! 
Of  all  his  miilt  let  bim  Im  ehriven. 
And  smooth  lutt  jtath  from  earth  to  heiivou  ! 

"  In  ha8tc  Cw  Iioly  friar  sivd  ; 
His  naked  fool  was  djed  with  red, 

Ai  through  the  tista  hn  nm ; 
I'nmindful  of  the  abouUon  higb. 
Tliat  hail  d  tJw  conqueror's  ?icW«y, 

He  rais'd  tbe  dviiig  luan  ; 
Loose  wav'd  his  bilror  Ward  and  hair. 
As  o'er  him  he  kneel'd  down  in  prayer. 
And  still  the  crucitix  on  liigh. 
He  holds  lieforc  his  durk'ning  eje. 
And  atill  ho  bends  an  anxious  ear, 
His  fah'niig  penitenre  to  hear  ; 

Still  props  him  from  llie  bloody  sod, 
Still,  even  when  soul  and  body  port, 
I'ours  ghostly  comfort  tui  his  heoii. 

And  bids  him  trust  in  God  ! 
Unheard  he  prays  :  'tis  o'er,  'tis  o'er  J 
Richard  of  Musgrave  breathes  no  more" — p.  145—147. 

We  have  alreatly  made  so  many  extracts  from  this 
poem,  that  wc  can  now  only  afford  to  present  our  readers 
^^■ith  one  sjK'cimcn  of  the  songs  which  Mr.  Scott  has  in- 
troduced in  the  mouths  of  tlie  minstrels  in  the  concludiii(j^ 
f^to.     It  is  liis  object,  in    those   pieces,  to  exemplify 
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the  diiferent  stjles  of  ballad  narrative  which  prevailed  iii 
this  island  at  different  periods,  or  in  different  conditions 
of  society.  The  first  is  constructed  upon  the  rude  and 
simple  model  of  the  old  Border  ditties,  and  produces  its 
effect  by  the  direct  and  concise  narrative  of  a  tragical 
occurrence.  The  second,  sung  by  Fitztravcr,  the  bard 
of  the  accomplished  Surrey,  has  more  of  the  richness 
and  polish  of  the  Italian  poetry,  and  is  very  beautiiuUy 
WTJtten,  in  a  stanza  resembling  that  of  Spenser.  The 
third  is  intended  to  represent  that  vild  style  of  com- 
position which  prevailed  among  the  bards  of  the  northern 
continent,  somewhat  softened  and  adonied  by  the  min- 
strel's residence  in  the  south.  We  prefer  it,  upon  the 
whole,  to  either  of  the  two  fonner,  and  shall  ^i\'e  it 
entire  to  our  readers ;  who  will  probably  be  struck  with 
the  poetical  effect  of  the  dramatic  form  into  which  it  is 
thrown,  and  of  the  indirect  description  by  which  evcr>* 
thing  is  most  expressively  told,  without  one  word  of  dis- 
tinct nan'ative. 

'*  O  listen,  lialeii,  lucUes  giiy  ! 

No  haughty  feats  of  arms  I  tell : 
Soft  is  tlie  note,  mid  sad  the  lay, 
Ihat  mourns  the  lovely  Uosabello. 
"  —  Moor,  moor  tlie  baree,  ye  galiajit  crew ! 
.\d(\,  geutle  I.aiiye,  aetgu  to  stay  ! 
Rest  thee  in  Castle  Kaveiinheuch, 
Nor  twmpt  the  Btonuy  frith  to-day. 
*'  The  black'ning  wave  is  edg'd  will  while  ; 
To  inch*  aud  rofk  the  sea-  uiows  fly ; 
The  fishere  have  heard  the  Water-Sprite, 
TrVhnse  screams  forbode  that  wreck  is  nigh. 
'*  Last  iiight  Lhe  gifted  seer  did  view 

A  wet  ahroud  roll'd  round  Ladye  gay  ; 
Then  stay  thee,  fiur,  in  Haveiishcuch : 

Why  cross  the  gloomy  fritli  today ?" 
-^"  'Tis  not  beoaase  Lord  Liud 'say's  heir 

To-niglu  at  Koslin  leads  the  ball, 
But  iliftt  mv  Ladye-niother  there 
Sits  lonely  iu  lier  castle  hall. 
'*  "1  is  uot  becouBe  the  ring  they  rido. 
And  Lind'say  at  the  ring  rides  well ! 
But  thflt  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide. 
If  'tis  not  fill'd  by  Rosabelle. "  — 
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^*  O'er  Rwlin  all  that  dreary  night 

A  wondmus  blaze  was  semi  to  gleuiu  ; 
Twas  broader  thtui  the  watch-fire  light. 
And  brighter  than  lliu  bright  mooubcam 
"  It  glar'd  on  itoslin's  ca^ttled  rock. 

It  redden 'd  all  the  coi«eui'od  gU?ii ; 
TwRfl  seen  from  Drj-dena  groves  of  uak. 
And  seen  frum  cavem'd  tIawUinmdrn. 
"  Seem'd  all  on  fire  tluil  (impel  proud. 
Where  liosUn  »  cliiot's  uiiix>t1iii'd  lie; 
Each  Barou,  for  n  »abk'  shroud. 
Sheath  d  in  his  iron  iMUiDply. 
"  Seem'd  all  on  fire  within,  around, 

Doth  vaulted  crrpl  and  aliar's  pale ; 
Shone  eveiy  pillar  foliage- Ixtuud, 

And  glimmer'd  all  the  deadmeu's  mail, 
"  BlaK'd  battlement  and  pinnpt  higli, 

Blaz'd  every  rosecarvd  bullress  fair- 
So  still  they  blaze  when  fate  is  nigb 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St-  Clair! 
"  There  are  twenty  of  Koalin's  barons  bold 
Lie  buried  within  tJjat  proud  rhapelle ; 
Kach  one  the  holy  yuuU  doth  hold  — 
But  tlio  Ben  holds  lovely  Rosaliellc  ! 
"  And  each  St.  Clair  waa  buried  there, 

With  candle,  with  Uiok.  and  with  knell ; 
But  the  Kelpy  rung,  and  the  Mernuiid  sung 
The  dirge  of  lovely  liosnbelle!" — p.  181 — 194. 

From  the  various  extracts  we  have  now  given,  our 

will  be  enabled  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  judg- 

of  tbis  jxjem ;  and  if  tliey  are  pleased  with  these 

portions  of  it  which  have  now  been  exhibited,  we  may 

denture  to  assure  them  that  they  uill  not  be  disappointed 

,  by  the  perusal  of  the  whole.     The  whole  night-jouniey 

Deloraine  —  the  opening  of  the  wizard's  tomb  —  the 

ftiarch  of  the  English  battle  ~  and  the  parley  before  tlie 

'T»alls  of  the  castle,  are  all  executed  with  the  same  spirit 

and  poetical  energy,  which  we  think  is  conspicuous  in 

be  sjxjcimens  we  have  already  extructe<l ;  and  a  great 

ariety  of  short  passages  occur  in  ever}'  part  of  the  poem, 

which  are  still  more  striking  and  meritorious,  though  it 

is  inijwssible  to  detach  thctn,  without  injury,  in  the  form 

of  a  quotation.     It  is  but  fair  to  apprise  the  reader,  on 

the  other  hand,  that  he  will  meet  with  very  heavy  i>as- 
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in  wliich  the  verse  caii  only  be  made  out  by  ninumg  the 
words  together  in  a  very  unusual  manner ;  and  some 
appear  to  ns  to  liave  no  pi-etension  to  tlie  name  of  verses 
at  all.  AVIiat  ajwlogy,  for  instance,  will  Mr.  Scott  make 
for  the  last  of  tliese  two  lines  ?  — 

'•  For  wlieii  in  stmJiuua  ukkmI  he  pat- VI 
St.  Kuuligems  hftll;" 

or  for  these  ?  — 

"  How  the  brave  Iwy,  in  ftiliu'e  wai', 
Slwuld  uinio  Uie  unicum's  pride." 

We  have  called  the  negligence  which  could  leave  such 
lines  as  these  in  a  poem  of  this  nature  inexcusable ;  bo- 
cause  it  is  jwrfectly  evident,  from  the  general  strain  of 
his  composition,  that  Mr.  Scott  has  a  vei*)-  accurate  ear 
for  the  harmony  of  versification,  and  that  he  comjwses 
with  a  facihty  which  must  lighten  the  labour  of  cor- 
rection. Tiiere  are  some  smaller  faidts  in  the  diction 
which  might  have  been  as  well  corrected  also :  there  is 
too  much  alliteration ;  and  lie  reduplicates  lois  wonls  too 
often.  We  have  "  never,  never,"  several  times  ;  besides 
"  'tis  o'er,  'tis  o'er" — ■ "  in  vain»  in  vain"—  '•  'tis  done, 
'tis  done ;"  and  several  other  echoes  as  imgraceful. 

We  will  not  be  tempted  to  say  any  tiling  moiv  of  this 
poem,  Altliough  it  does  not  contain  any  great  display 
of  wliat  is  properly  called  invention,  it  uidicates  perhaps 
as  much  vigour  and  onginality  of  poetical  genius  as  any 
p<>rformance  whicli  lias  been  lately  offered  to  the  public. 
The  locality  of  the  subject  is  likely  to  obstruct  its  po|)U- 
laiity ;  and  the  autJior,  by  confining  himself  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  descnption  of  manners  and  personal  ad- 
ventures, has  forfeited  the  attraction  which  might  have 
iK'cn  derived  fix)m  the  delineation  of  rural  scenery.  Bnt 
he  has  manifested  a  degree  of  genius  whicli  cannot  be 
overlooked,  and  given  indication  of  talents  that  seem  well 
wortliy  of  being  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  epic  muse. 

The  notes,  which  contain  a  great  treasure  of  Border 
history  and  anticiuarian  learning,  are  too  long,  we  think, 
for  the  generdl  reader.  The  fonn  of  the  pubhcation  is 
also  too  ox])cnsive :  and  we  hope  soon  to  sec  a  smaller 
edition,  with  an  abridgment  of  the  notes,  for  the  use  of 
the  mere  lovers  of  jwetiT. 
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Ir.  Scott,  though  linng  in  an  age  ixnu-sually  prolific  of 
original  poetr)%  has  manife-stly  outstripjx^d  all  has  compe- 
titors in  the  race  of  popularity;  and  Ktaiids  already  upon 
a  height  to  which  no  other  writer  has  attained  in  the 
memory*  of  any  one  now  alive.  We  douht,  indeed, 
whether  any  English  ]>oet  ever  had  so  many  of  his  books 
sold,  or  so  many  of  his  verses  read  and  admir(^d  by  such 
a  multitude  of  jjersons  in  so  short  a  time.  We  are 
fredibly  informed  tliat  nearly  thirty  thousand  copies  of 
"'ilie  Lay,"  have  been  already  disposed  of  in  this  coun- 
"  y ;  and  that  the  demand  for  Marmion,  and  the  poem 
before  u-s,  has  been  still  more  considerable,  —  a  cir- 
culation we  believe,  altogether  without  example,  in  the 
case  of  a  bulky  work,  not  addressed  to  the  bigotry  of 
mere  mob,  cither  religious  or  political, 
popidarity  so  luiiversal  is  a  pretty  sure  proof  of 
extraordinar)'  merit,  —  a  far  surer  one,  we  readily  admit, 
than  would  be  afFordetl  by  any  praises  of  ours:  and, 
Jherefore,  though  we  pretend  to  he  privileged,  in  ordi- 
cascfi,  to  foretel  the  ultimate  reception  of  all  claims 
public  admiration,  our  function  may  be  thought  to 
where  the  event  is  already  so  certain  and  con- 
;>irur>us.  As  it  is  a  sore  thing,  however,  to  be  deprived 
our  ])ri\'i]eges  on  so  important  an  oct^asion,  we  hope  to 
pardoned  for  insinuating,  that,  even  in  such  a  case, 
'  office  of  the  critic  may  not  be  altogethc^r  superfluous, 
liough  the  success  of  the  autlior  be  decisive,  and  even 
_  sely  to  be  permanent,  it  still  may  not  be  \vithout  its  use 
to  i>oint  out,  in  consequence  of  what,  and  in  spite  of  what, 
he  has  succeeded ;  nor  altogether  uninstructive  to  trace 
the  precise  limits  of  the  connection,  which,  even  in  this 
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dull  world,  indisputably  subsists  between  success  and 
desert,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  unexampled  popularitj 
docs  really  imply  uiiri\'allcd  talent. 

As  it  is  the  object  of  poetr)*  to  give  pleasure,  it  would 
seem  to  I)e  a  pretty  safe  conclusion,  that  that  poetr}' 
must  be  tlic  best  which  gives  the  greatest  pleasiu'e  to  tho 
gre-atest  number  of  persons.  Yet  we  must  pause  a  little, 
before  we  f^ve  our  assent  to  so  ]>lHusible  a  jiroposition. 
It  woidd  not  be  (luite  corroct,  we  iear.  to  say  that  tliosc 
are  invariably  the  best  judges  who  are  most  easily  plea.scd. 
The  great  multitude,  even  of  the  reading  world,  must 
necessarily  be  uninstnuted  and  injudicious ;  and  will 
frequently  be  found,  not  only  to  derive  ]>leasurc  from 
what  is  worthless  in  finer  eyes,  but  to  be  qiute  inscnsiihlr 
to  those  beauties  wliich  afford  the  most  exquisite  delight 
to  more  cultivated  imdcrstandings.  True  pathos  and 
sublimity  will  indeed  charm  evcrj' one:  but,  out  of  this 
lofty  sphere,  we  are  pietty  well  con>-inced,  that  the 
poetry  which  api)eai's  most  perfect  to  a  very  refined 
taste,  will  not  often  turn  out  to  be  very  popular  poetry. 

Tliis,  indeed,  is  saying  notliing  more,  than  that  the 
ordinary  readers  of  poetry  have  not  a  very  refined  taste ; 
ntid  thnt  they  are  often  insensible  to  many  of  its  highest 
beauties,  while  they  still  more  fi'equently  mistake  its 
imperfections  for  excellence.  The  fact,  when  stated  in 
this  simple  way,  commonly  excites  neither  opposition 
nor  surjirise :  and  yet,  if  it  be  asked,  why  the  ta-ste  of  a 
few  indivifhnds,  who  do  not  perceive  beauty  where  many 
others  percei>e  it,  sliould  be  exclusively  dignifieil  with 
the  name  of  a  good  taste;  or  why  poetry,  wliich  gives 
]>leasure  to  a  very  great  number  of  readers,  should  be 
thought  inferior  to  that  which  plea^e^  a  much  smaller 
number,  —  the  answer,  jx^rhaps,  may  not  be  quite  so 
ready  as  miglit  have  been  expected  from  the  alacrity  of 
our  assent  to  the  first  proposition.  That  there  is  a  good 
imswcr  to  be  given,  however,  we  entcitain  no  doubt:  and 
if  that  which  we  are  about  to  offer  shoidd  not  appear 
ver)'  clear  or  satisfactor)',  we  must  submit  to  have  it 
thought,  that  the  fault  is  not  altogether  in  the  subject. 

In  the  fii*st  place,  then,  it  shmUdbe  remembered,  that 
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tlioiigh  the  to^te  of  very  good  jucigos  is  necessarily  the 
■^te  of  a  few,  it  Ls  inij>litNl,  in  their  description,  that 
^nhey  are  persons  eminently  ipialified,  by  natural  sensi- 
P  bility,  and  long  experience  and  reflectinn,  to  jxMTeive  all 
r    beauties  that  really  exist,  as  wt^U  as  to  settle  the  relative 
value  and  importance  of  all  the  different  sorts  of  beauty; 
—  they  are  in  that  ver>'  state,   in    short,  to  which  all 
who  are  in  any  degree  capable  of  tasting  those  refined 
pleasures  woidd  certainly  ai-rivc,  if  their  sensibility  were 
increased,  and  ttieir  cxi>crience  and  reflection  cidarged. 
It   is  diflicidt,  therefore,  in  following  out  the  ordinary 
^rfnalogies  of  language,  to  avoid  considering  ihcm  as  hi 
Hihe  right,  and  calling  their  taste  the  true  and  the  just 
one  ;  when  it  appears  that  it  is  such,  as  is  unifonnly  pro- 
duced by  the  cultivation  of  those  facidties  u]x>n  which 
all  our  perceptions  of  taste  so  obviously  depend. 

It  is  to  be  considered  also,  that  though  it  be  tliecndof 
|x>etry  to  please,  one  of  the  parties  whose  pleasure,  and 
whose  notions  of  excellence,  will  always  be  primarily  con- 
siUted  in  its  composition,  is  the  yayet  himself;  and  as  lie 
must  necessarily  be  more  cultivated  than  the  gre-iit  body  of 
Ids  readers,  the  presumption  is,  that  he  utU  always  belong, 
comparatively  speaking,  to  the  class  of  good  judges,  and 
endeavour,   consequently,    to   produce   that  sort  of  ex- 
tt'llencc  which  is  likely  to  meet  with  their  approbation. 
When  authors,  therefore,  and  those  of  whose  suffrages 
authoi-s  are  most  ambitious,  thus  conspire  to  fix  upon 
the  same  standard    of  what  is  good  in  taste  and  com- 
position, it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  should  come  to  hear 
this  name  in  society,  in  preference  to  what  might  afford 
more  pleasure  to  individuals  of  less  influence.     Besides 
1  tliis,    it  is  obvious  that   it  must  be  infinitely  more 
difficult  to  produce  any  thing  conformable  to  tliis  exjdt^Ml 
itandard,  than    merely  to   fall    in  witli    the  cun-cnt    of 
popular  taste.     To  attain  the  former  object.,  it  is  neces- 
lary.  for  the    most    part,  to  understand  thorougtdy  all 
le  feelings  and  associations  that  are  modified  or  created 
y  cultivation :  —  To  accomplish  the  latter,  it  wall  often 
sufficient   merely   to   have   obscned  the   course  of 
iliar  prtrferences.     Success,  however,  is  rare,  in  pro- 
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portion  as  it  in  difficult ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say.  what 
a  rust  addition  riU'ity  makes  to  value,  —  or  how  exactly 
our  admiration  at  success  is  proiwrtioned  to  our  sense  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking. 

Such  seem  to  be  the  most  general  and  immediate 
C4itLses  of  the  apparent  paradox,  of  reckoning  that  which 
pleases  the  greatest  number  as  inferior  to  that  which 
pleases  the  few  ;  and  suoli  the  leading  grounds  for  fixing 
the  standard  of  excellence,  in  a  question  of  mere  feeling 
and  gratification,  by  a  different  rule  than  tliat  of  the 
quantit)'  of  gratification  produced.  With  regai'dto  some 
of  the  fine  arts  —  for  the  distinction  between  jwpular  and 
actual  merit  obtains  in  them  all  —  there  are  no  other 
reasons,  perhaps,  to  be  a.s.sigiu?d;  and,  in  Music,  for  ex- 
ample, w-hen  we  have  said  that  it  is  tlie  authority  of  those 
who  are  best  qualified  by  natiure  and  study,  and  the 
difficulty  and  rarity  of  the  attainment,  that  entitles 
certain  exquisite  peribmiances  to  rank  liigher  than  others 
tliat  give  far  more  general  delight,  we  have  probably 
stud  all  tliat  can  be  said  in  explanation  of  tins  mode  of 
speaking  and  judging.  In  poetr)-,  however,  and  in  some 
other  departments,  this  familiar,  though  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary rule  of  estimation,  is  justified  by  other 
considerations. 

As  it  is  the  cultivation  of  natural  and  iwrhaps  universal 
rapacities,  that  produces  that  refined  taste  wliich  takes 
away  oiu*  pleasure  in  \-ulgar  excellence,  so,  it  is  to  be 
considered,  that  there  is  an  imiversal  tendency  to  the 
propagation  of  such  a  taste ;  and  tliat,  in  times  tolerably 
favourable  to  human  happiness,  there  is  a  continual  pro- 
gress and  improvement  in  this,  as  in  the  other  fiiculties 
of  nations  and  large  assemblages  of  men.  llie  number 
of  intelligent  judges  may  therefore  be  regarded  ns  pcr- 
jK»tually  on  the  increase.  The  inner  cii'cle,  to  which  the 
jKX't  delights  chiefly  to  pitch  his  voice,  is  perpetually 
enlarging ;  and,  looking  to  that  great  futurity  to  which 
his  ambition  is  constantly  directed,  it  may  be  found,  that 
llu!  most  refined  style  of  composition  to  wliich  he  can 
attain,  will  be,  at  the  last,  the  most  extensively  and  per- 
inanently  popular.     This  holds  ti-ue,  we  think,  with  re- 
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to  all  the  productions  of  art  that  are  open  to  the 

mspectiou  of  any  considerable  part  of  the  commnnity ; 
but,  with  regard  to  poetry  in  particular,  there  is  one 
circumstance  to  Ix?  attendecl  to,  tliat  renders  this  con- 
clusion peculiaily  safe,  and  goes  far  indeed  to  reconcile 
the  taste  of  the  multitude  with  that  of  more  cultivated 
judges. 

.\s  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  that  mere  cultivation 
liould  either  absolutely  create  or  utterly  destroy  any 
natural  capaeitj-  of  enjoyment,  it  is  not  easy  to  supi)Ose, 
that  the  qualities  which  delight  the  uninstructed  shoidd 
be  substantially  different  from  those  which  give  plcasiu-e 
to  the  enlightened.  They  may  be  arranged  accoixling 
to  a  different  scale,  — and  certain  shades  and  accompani- 
ments may  he  more  or  less  indispensable;  but  the 
qualities  in  a  jjoeni  that  give  most  pleasure  to  the  re- 
fined and  fjistidious  critic,  are  m  substance,  we  believe, 
tlie  verj'  same  that  delight  the  most  itijudicious  of  its 
admirers:  —  and  tlie  ver\-  wide  difference  which  exists 
between  their  usual  estimates,  may  be  in  a  great  degree 
accounted  for.  by  considering,  that  the  one  judges  ab- 
solutely, and  the  other  relatively  —  that  the  one  attends 
ly  to  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  the  rcorky  wliile  the 
icr  refers  more  immediately  to  the  merit  of  the  author. 
The  most  popidar  passages  in  popidai*  i)oetry,  arc  in 
fact,  for  the  most  part,  very  beautiful  and  striking ;  yet 
they  are  very  of^cn  s\ich  .  passages  as  eoidd  never  be 
ventured  on  by  any  ^^Tite^  who  aimed  at  the  praise  of 
\e  judicious ;  and  this,  for  the  ob\iou8  reason,  that 
hey  are  trite  and  liackncyed,  —  that  they  have  been  re- 
peated till  they  have  \(ki  all  grace  and  propriety, —  and, 
instead  of  exalting  the  imagination  by  the  impression  of 
original  genius  or  creative  fancy,  only  nauseate  and 
offend,  by  the  association  of  paltrj'  plagiarism  and  im- 
pudent inanity.  It  is  only,  however,  on  those  who  have 
jead  and  remembered  the  original  passages,  and  their 
oetter  imitations,  that  this  effect  is  produced.  To  the 
ignorant  and  the  careless,  the  twentieth  imitation  has 
idlthe  charm  of  an  original:  and  that  wliich  oppresses 
I  the  more  exi^rienced  reader  with  weariness  and  ilisgust, 
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rouses  them  witli  all  the  force  and  vivacity  of  novelty. 
It  is  not  then,  because  the  ornaments  of  popular  |x>etry 
ore  deficient  in  intrinsic  wortli  and  beauty,  that  they 
are  sliglited  by  the  critical  reader,  but  because  he  at 
once  recognises  them  to  be  stolen,  and  perceives  that 
thev  arc  anangcd  without  taste  or  congmity.  In  his  in- 
dignation at  the  dishonestj',  and  his  contempt  for  the 
poverty  of  tlie  collector,  he  overlooks  altogether  the 
\alue  of  what  he  has  collected,  or  remembers  it  only  an 
an  aggravation  of  his  offence,  —  as  converting  larceny 
into  sacrilege,  and  adding  the  guilt  of  profanation  to  the 
folly  of  unsuitable  finer)-.  There  are  other  teaturcs,  no 
doubt,  lliat  distinguish  the  idols  of  vulgar  admiration 
from  the  beautiful  exemplars  of  piu*e  taste ;  but  this  is 
so  much  tlu*  most  rhai*act eristic  and  remarkable,  that  we 
kn(»w  no  A\ay  in  wliich  we  could -so  shortly  describe  the 
po*'try  thai  pleases  the  midlitudc,  and  displeases  the 
select  few.  as  by  sajing  that  it  consisted  of  all  the  most 
kno^vn  and  most  brilliant  parts  of  the  most  celebrated 
authors  —  of  a  splendid  and  immeauLng  accumidation  of 
those  images  and  phrases  which  had  long  charmed  every 
ivtidi-r  in  the  works  of  their  original  inventors. 

The  justice  of  these  nrmarks  will  probably  be  at  once 
aihiuttwl  liv  all  who  have  attended  to  the  history  and 
eti'etlsof  what  mayl»e  calle^l  Poetical  diction  in  general, 
or  evt«n  of  s\ich  particular  phrases  and  epithets  as  have 
l»ceu  indebti"Hl  to  their  beaiity  for  too  great  a  notoriety. 
Our  avsnriiilious  with  all  this  claas  of  expressions,  which 
\\tk\  0  iHTomo  trite  only  in  consequence  of  their  intrinsic 
e\(vllonc<\  now  sugge^  to  ns  no  ideas  but  those  of 
Nch»vtiUwy  iudxxility  ami  childish  aflcctation.  AVe  look 
U|HH\  thetn  ntt^^y  a$  the  commoo,  hired,  and  tawdry 
ti-«ppiugs  i%f  all  who  wish  to  pnt  cm*  for  the  hour,  the 
uirtMpjonfcde  habit  of  pm^trv ;  and,  instead  of  receiWng 
fK>m  tUom  any  kind  c^  dt4urht  or  emotion,  do  not  crca 
ilintan^riti^b  or  attend  to  the  agaificatioo  of  the  w-ords  of 
>lvKkli  tht  y  ccmwst  The  ear  is  fo  palled  with  their  re- 
i>Hithm,  aivd  lan  acrttstomed  to  meet  with  them  as  the 
iMhitunl  c\]^e|i\t>!c  of  tbr  hmvst  disi  of  versifiers,  that 
ihey   rx^me  «i  Um  h«  p«v  fW^T  it  witboot  exciting  any 
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of  conception  whatever,  and  ai'e  not  even  so  murk 
ittended  to  as  to  expose  their  most  poss  incoliercnre  or 
iconsistency  to  detection.  It  is  of  tliis  quality  that 
Swift  has  availed  himself  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  in 
his  famous  ^'  Song  by  a  person  of  quality/'  ^vliich  coa- 
sts entirely  in  a  selection  of  some  of  the  most  trite  and 
rell-sounding  pluuses  and  epithets  in  the  poetical  lexicon 
of  the  time,  strunij  together  without  any  kind  of  meaning 
or  consifitency,  and  yet  so  disposed, a*;  to  have  been  penised, 
perhaps  by  one  half  of  their  readej*s,  without  any  suf^pi- 
cion  of  the  deception.  Most  of  tliose  phrases,  however, 
which  had  thus  become  sickening,  ajid  almost  insigni- 
ficant, to  the  intelligent  readers  of  poetry  in  the  days  of 
Queen  -\ime,  are  in  themselves  beautiful  and  expressive, 
and,  no  doubt,  retain  much  of  their  native  grace  in  tliose 
ears  that  have  not  been  alienated  by  their  repetition. 

But  it  is  not  merely  from  the  use  of  much  excellent 
diction,   that   a  modem  poet   is  thus  debaned  by  the 
iavishness  of  his  predecessors.     There  is  a  certain  range 
of  subjects  and  characters,  and  a   certain  manner  and 
tone,  which  were  probably,  in  their  origin,  as  gracei'ul 
and  attractive,  which  have  been  proscribed  by  the  same 
dread  of  imitation.     It  would  be  too  long  to  enter,  in 
l^his  place,  into  any  detailed  examination  of  the  peeuliar- 
ties  —  originating  chiefly   in    this   source  —  which  dis- 
tinguish ancient  from  modem  poetry.  It  may  be  enough 
just  to  remark,  that,  as  the  elements  of  poetical  emotion 
are  necessarily  limite<l,  so  it  was  natural  for  those  who  J 
first   souglit   to   excite  it,  to  avail  themselves  of  those  , 
liubjects,  situations,  and  images,  that  were  most  obnously 
iculated  to  produce  that  effect ;  and  to  assist  them  by 
the  use  of  all  those  aggravating  cii-cumstances  tliat  most 
rreadily  occurred  as  likely  to  hcigliten  Iheir  operation.  In 
lis  way  they  may  be  said  to  have  got  possession  of  all 
be  choice  materials  of  their  ait ;  and,  working  inthout 
of  comparisons,  fell  naturally  into  a  free  and  graceful 
Ittyle  of  execution,  at  the  same  time  that  the  provision  of 
[iheir  resourres  made  them  somewhat  careless  and  inexpert 
lin  their  application.     After-poet«  were  in  a  very  different 
l«taation.     They   could    neither   take  the  most  natural 
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and  general  topics  of  interest,  nor  treat  them  with  the 
enwe  iumI  indifterence  of  those  who  had  the  wliole  store 
at  their  command  —  because  this  was  precisely  what  hud 
been  already  done  by  those  .who  had  gone  before  them; 
And  they  wore  therefore  put  upon  rarions  expedients  for 
attaining  their  object,  and  yet  preseniug  their  claim  to 
ori;{inality.  Some  of  them  accordingly  set  therasehes 
to  observe  and  delineate  both  characters  and  external 
objects  with  greater  minuteness  and  fidelity, —  and  others 
to  analyse  more  carefidly  the  mingling  passions  of  the 
heart,  and  to  feed  and  clierish  a  more  limited  train  of 
emotion,  throtigh  a  longer  and  more  artiul  succession  of 
incidents,  —  while  a  third  sort  distorted  both  natiu*e  and 
passion,  according  to  some  fantastical  theory  of  their  ovm; 
or  ttMik  such  a  nanow  comer  of  each,  and  dissected  it  with 
snch  curions  and  microscopic  accuracy,  that  its  original 
form  was  no  longer  discernible  by  the  eyes  of  the  imin- 
wtrncted.  In  this  way  we  think  that  modem  poetr}*  has 
botli  been  enriched  with  more  exquisite  pictures,  and 
ihvper  and  more  fiustained  strains  of  pathetic,  than  were 
known  !*»  the  less  elaborate  artiste  of  antiquity;  at  the  same 
time  that  it  has  been  defaced  with  more  affectation,  and 
hmdinl  with  far  more  mtricacy.  But  whether  they  failed 
or  succihhUhI, —  and  whether  they  distinguislic<l  thcra- 
w\yv»  from  their  predecessors  by  findts  or  by  excellences, 
t\w  h»ler  poets,  we  concci\T,  must  be  admitted  to  have 
almost  always  written  in  a  more  constrained  and  narrow 
manner  than  their  originalss  and  to  have  departed  farther 
fi^MU  what  was  obvious^  easy,  and  natural.  Motlem  poetry, 
in  tins  ri^x^ct,  may  be  compwipd,  penhaps,  without  any 
/(jnM»l  impi\>pnety,  to  modem  sculpture.  It  is  greatly 
intt^iior  U»  the  anrifnt  m  frwxlom,  grace,  and  simplicity; 
Itut,  in  n*tum,  it  frequently  possesses  a  more  decided 
expivsxitrti,  ami  mort*  fine  finishing  of  less  suitable  em- 
tHMlisluneuts. 

\\*)»atr\^^  may  bo  gftixied  or  lo?t,  however,  by  this 
rbrtup^  i^  umnnor.  it  i*  obvious,  that  poetry  must  become 
UvtA  |H\p\ilar  by  in««ns  of  it :  For  the  most  nattu^  and 
ob\  ituiN  mAUuer.  i<  aIwai-s  the  most  taking ;  —  and  what- 
evv^r  tHVstji  the  autlior  niudi  pains  asd  labour,  is  usually 
f(\\\\\\\  to  tV4|»in'  A  eorresfxtiHling  eflbrt  on  the  |Nirt  of 
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the  reader, —  which  all  readers  are  not  dLsjK>sod  to  make. 
That  tlicy  who  aevk  to  be  original  by  iiicanK  of  affccta^ 
tion,  shoxild  revolt  more  by  their  atfectatiou  than  they 
attract    by  their    origiiuility,  is  just   and  natural;    but 
Ten  the   nobler  devices  that  win  the  suffrages  of  the 
idicious   by  their    intrinsic   beauty,   as   well    as  their 
lovelty,  are  apt  to  repel  the  multitude,  and  to  obstiiict 
lie  jKipularity  of  some  of  the    most  exqiusite  pi'oduc- 
Sous  of  genius.     Tlie  beaiitifiil  but  iiiiuule  delineationa 
such  admirable  obser\ers  as  C'rabbe  or  Cowper,  are 
apt  to  appear  tedious  to  those  who  take  little  inteivst  iu 
their  subjects,  and  liave  no  concern  about  their  art ;  — 
^id  the  refined,  deep,  and  sustaiin-d  ])athetic  of  Campbell, 
still  more  apt  to  be  mistidten  for  monotony  and  lan- 
'gnor,  by  those  who  are  either  dc\oid  of  sensibility,  on 
impatient  of  quiet  reflection,     'llie   most  popidar  style 
undoubtedly  is  that  which  has  great  variety  and  bril- 
liancy,   rather  than  exquisite  finish  in  its  images   and 
descriptions ;    and  which  touclies  lightly  on  many  pas- 
sions, ■without  raising  any  so  higlx  as  to  transcend  the 
fomprchension  of  ordinary  mortals  —  or  dwelling  on  it 
^50  long  as  to  exhaust  thcii*  imtiencc. 
^t   Whether  Mr.  Scott  holds  the  same  opinion  with  us 
"upon  these  matters,  and  has  intentionally  conformed  his 
practice  to  this  theorj',  —  or  whether  the  i>ecidiaritics  in 
bis  compositions  have  been  produced  merely  by  follow- 
^^g  out  the  natund  bent  of  his  genius,  we  do  not  prc- 
Btmne  to  detenuine :  But,  that  he  has  actually  made  use 
Bpf  all  our  reci[>cs  for  popidarity,  we  think  vei7  evident; 
"nnd   conceive,   that   few  things  are  more  curious  than 
the  singular  skill,  or  good  fortime,  with  which  he  has 
reconciled  liis  chiims  on  the  favour  of  the  midtitude, 
LWith  his  ])rctensions  to  more  select  admiration.      Cou- 
jfident  ui  the  force  and  origmality  of  his  own  genius,  lie 
|W  not  been  afraid  to  avail  liimself  of  common-places 
of  diction  and  of  sentiment,  whenever  tliey  appeai-etl 
beautiful  or  impressive,  —  using  them,  however,  at 
UU  times,  with  the  skill  and  spirit  of  an  inventor;  and, 
I  quite  cerium  that  he  could  nut  be  mistaken  for  a  pla- 
[giarist  or  imitator,  he  has  made  free  use  of  that  great 
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treasury  of  characters,  images,  and  expressions,  whicl^^ 
hud  been  accumulated  by  the  most  celebrated  of  his  prc^f 
deccs^sors,  • —  at  the  same  time  that   the  rapidity  of  hi^^ 
trani>itions,    the   noveltj^   of   his  combinations,   and  th^j 
spirit  and  variet)'  of  Ids  o\m  thoughts  and  inventionfl| 
show  phiuily  that  lie  was  a  borrower  iroin  any  thing  bii^^ 
poverty,  ;uid  took  only  what  he  would  have  gii-en^  if  he 
had   l>ecn   bom  in   an   earlier  generation.     The  great 
secret  of  his  popularity,  however,  and  the  leading  cha- 
racteristic of  Ids  poetry,  appear  to  us  to  consist  evidently 
in  this,  that  he  lias  made  more  use  of  common  topics, 
images,  and  expressions,  than  any  original  poet  of  later 
times ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  displayed  more  genius  and 
originality  than  any  recent  author  who  has  worked  in 
the  same  materials.     By  the  latter  ptxidiarity,  he  hns 
entitled  himself  to  the  adnuration  of  ever)'  description 
of  readers;  —  by  the  former,  he  is  rccomnK'uded  in  an 
especial  manner  to  the  inexperienced  —  at  tlu-  hazard  of 
some  little  offence  to  the  more  cultivated  and  fcatidious.     | 

In  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  for  example,  he  does  not 
vattempt  to  interest  merely  by  fine  observation  or  pathetic 
Ncntiinent,  but  takes  the  assistance  of  a  storj',  and  enlists 
tlie  i*eader  s  curiosity  among  his  motives  for  attention. 
Then  his  chaiiictcrs  are  all  selected  fi"om  the  most  common 
/  dramatis  personcc  of  poetrj" ;  —  kings,  warriors,  knights, 
outlaws,  ntins,  minstrels,  secluded  damsels,  wizards,  and 
true  lovei-s.  He  never  ventures  to  carr\'  us  into  the 
cottage  of  the  modem  i>oasant,  like  Crabbc  or  Cow|Xfr; 
nor  into  the  bosom  of  domestic  pri>-acj%  like  Campbell ; 
nor  amoi\g  creatures  of  the  imagination,  like  Southey  or 
Dan\-in.  Such  personages,  we  readily  admit,  are  not  in 
themselves  so  interesting  or  striking  as  those  to  whom 
Mr.  Scott  has  devoted  himself;  but  they  are  far  less 
faiuiliar  in  poetiy — and  aie  therefore  more  likely,  per- 
haps, to  engage  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  poetiy* 
is  familiar.  In  the  management  of  the  passions,  again^ 
Mr.  Scott  a[)pt^ars  to  us  to  have  pni-sued  the  same  po- 
pulai*.  and  comparatively  easy  course,  fjlc  has  raised  all 
the  most  familiar  and  ]x>rliral  emotions,  by  the  most 
nous  aggravations,  and  in  the  must  cumpeudious  and 
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udicious  ways.     lie  has   daz/.led  the  reader  with   tho'3>^ 
^leiidour,  and  even  wanned  him  with  the  tmnsient  heat       ' 
of  various  atlections;  hut  lie  has  uowliere  fairly  kindled. 
him  with   enthusiasn*,  or  melted  lum  into  tenderness. 
Wiiting  for  the  world  at  large,  he  has  wisely  ahstained      ^ 
irom  attempting   to  raise  any   passion   to   a  lieigiit  to 
which  worldly  i>eopIe  could  not  be  transported ;  and  con-1 
tented  himself  ^nth  gi^  hig  his  reader  the  chance  of  feel-  ^ 
ing,  as  a  brave,  kind,  and  ufTectionate  gentleman  must 
often  feel  in  the  ordinary  eoui-se  of  his  existence,  nitliout 
trying  to  breathe  into  him  either  tliat  lofty  enthusiasm 
which  disdains  the  oixiinaiy  business  and  amusemouts  of 
life,  or  that  quiet  and  deep  sensibility^  which  mifitH  for 
moHt  of  its  pui-suits^  With  rcgaitl  to  diction  and  imageiy, 
too,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  Mr.  8<'ott  Ixus  not  aimed  at 
iting  either  in  a  very  pure  or  a  veiy  consistent  style, 
e  seems  to  have  been  anxious  only  to  strike,  and  to  be 
easily  and  universally  undei*stood ;  and,  tor  this  purpose, 
to  have  culled  tlie  most  glittering  and  conspicuous  cx- 
pre:vsions  of  the   most   popidar   autliors,    and  to   have 
^interwoven  them   in  splendid  confusion  with  Ids   o^vn 
^fcervous  diction  and  irregular  versification.     ludifl'erent 
^khether  he  coins  or  bonows,  and  drawing  with  equal 
^Reedoni   on  his  memory  and  Ids  imagination,  he  goes 
boldly  forward,  in  full  reliance  on  a  nevcr-failhig  abun- 
c^ ;  and  dazzles,  ^nth  his  riclmess  and  variety,  even 
ose  who  aie  most  apt  to  be  offended  with  Ids  glare 
and  in-egularit}'.     There  is  nothing,  in  Mr.  Scott,  of  tlie 
vere  and  majestic  stjle  of  Milton  —  or  of  the  terse  and 
e  composition  of  Pope  —  or  of  the  elaborate  elegance 
and  melody  of  ('ampbell  —  or  even  of  the  flowing  and 
rwlundant  diction  of  Southey. —  But  there  is  a  medley 
of  bright  images  and  glo^ving  words,  set  carelessly  and 
ly  together — ^a  diction,  tinged  successively  with  the 
careles.s  richness  of  ShakesiK-are,  the  harshness  and  an- 
tique simplicity  of  the  old  romances,  the  homeliness  of 
vulgar  ballads  and  anecdotes,  and  the  sentimental  glitter 
<»f  the  most  modem  ]>octry  —  passing  from  the  borders 
of  tlie  ludicrous  to  those  of  the  siiblinu'  —  alteniately 
niiDule  and   energetic — somctime-s    Mitificinl,  Rud    fre- 
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quently  negligent  —  but  always  full  of  spirit  and  \iva- 
rity,  —  aboundinj;  in  images  that  arc  sti-iking,  at  first 
eight,  to  minds  of  cvci*)*  contextui'e  —  and  never  cxpiXTSs- 
ing  a  sentiment  which  it  can  cost  the  most  ordinary 
reader  any  exertion  to  comprehend. 

Such  seem  to  be  the  leading  qualities  that  have  con- 
tributed to  Mr.  Scott's  popidaiity ;  and  as  some  of  them 
are  obnously  of  a  kind  to  diminish  his  merit  in  the  eyes 
of  more  fastidious  judges,  it  is  but  fair  to  complete 
this  \icw  of  his  peculiarities  by  a  hasty  notice  of  such  of 
them  as  entitle  him  to  imlfialified  admiration ;  —  and 
liere  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  witli  that  vi\ifying 
apint  of  strength  and  animation  which  pervades  all  the 
inequidities  of  his  composition,  and  keeps  constanflv  nii 
the  mind  of  the  reader  the  impression  of  great  power, 
spirit-,  and  intrepidity.     There  is  notliing  cold,  creeping, 

for  fi'eble,  in  all  Mr.  Scott's  ]»octr}' ; — no  laborious  Uttle- 
ue«s.  or  puling  classical  affectation.  He  has  Ids  failxuvs, 
indtxtl.  like  otlier  i»eople ;  but  he  always  attempts  ngor- 
ously :  And  never  fails  m  his  immc<Uate  object,  without 
acrtnnplishing  something  far  bejond  tlxe  reach  of  an  or- 
iliuarj"  writer.  Kvwi  when  he  wanders  from  the  paths 
t»f  pun^  taste,  he  letsvcs  behind  him  the  footsteps  of  ii 
l^owei-iid  gt'uius ;  and  moidds  the  most  humble  of  hiii 
jmateriiUs  into  a  form  worthy  of  a  nobler  substance. 
AlUrtl  to  this  inherent  vigour  and  animation,  and  ia  a 
grt'ut  degnx*  derivcil  from  it,  is  that  air  of  facility  and 
f»t»odom  which  adds  so  ix*culiar  a  grace  to  most  of 
Mr.  Scott's  comiKisilions,  lliere  Ls  certainly  no  li>'ing 
|>oi"l  wha*v  works  seem  to  come  from  him  with  so  much 
iSiM*,  or  whi>  so  M.Adom  appears  to  labour,  even  in  tlic 
uu*st  bunleiisouu*  jtarts  of  his  performance.  He  seems, 
indeod,  ne\-cr  to  think  either  of  himself  or  hLs  reader, 
bul  to  bt*  completely  idcutitiixi  and  lost  in  the  i>ersoii- 
tigi'H  with  whom  he  is  oiTupiwl;  and  the  attention  of  the 
itsider  is  cousequeutly  either  transferred,  unbroken,  to 
their  ftthentures,  or.  if  it  glance  back  for  a  moment  to 
lite  uvtthor,  it  is  wdy  to  think  how  much  more  might  be 
dime,  by  putting  forth  that  strength  at  fiUl.  which  has, 
without  effon,  accvmplisheil   so   many  wonders     It  h- 
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o%vuig  partly  to  these  qualities,  and  partly  to  tlie  greut 

variety  of  his  style,   that  Mr.   Scott  is  much  less  fix*- 

qncntly  tedious  than  any  other  bulky  poet  with   whom 

wc  are  accpiaijited.     His  stoi-e  of"  images  is  so  copious, 

that  he  never  dwells  upon  one  long  enough  to  ])roduce 

weariness  in  the  reader ;   and,  even  where  he  deals  in 

bonowed  or  in  tawdry  w  ares,  tlie  nijiidity  of  his  tnuisi- 

ions,  and  the  transient  glance  with  which  lie  is  satisfied 

to  each,  leave  tlie  cntic  no  time  to  be  offended,  and 

hurry  liim  fonvard,  along  with  the  multitude,  enchanted 

with    the  brilliancy  of  the^xliibition.     Thus,  the  very 

frequency   of  his  cleviations  fi'om  puie  taste,  comes,  in 

some  sort,  to  constitute  their  ajwlogy  ;   and  the  profu- 

ion  aiid  %ariety  of  his  faults  to  afford  a  new  proof  of 

genius. 

These,  wc  think,  are  the  general  characteristics  of 
Mr.  Scott's  poetry.  .Vmong  his  minor  peculiarities,  we 
^might  notice  liis  singular  talent  for  description,  and 
^■espccijUly  for  the  description  of  scenes  abounding  in 
^Kmo/ioM  or  action  of  any  kind.  In  this  department,  in- 
^■deed,  we  conceive  him  to  be  almost  without  a  rival, 
^F^ther  among  modern  or  ancient  poets ;  and  the  character 
and  process  of  his  descriptions  are  as  extraortlinary  as 
their  effect  is  astonishing.  He  places  before  the  eyes  of 
Ins  readers  a  more  distinct  and  complete  picture,  per- 
.pg,  than  any  other  artist  ever  presented  by  mere  words; 
and  yet  he  does  not  (hke  Crabbe)  enumerate  all  the 
visible  pai'ts  of  the  subject  witti  any  degree  of  minutc- 
;e8S,  nor  confine  liimsclf,  by  any  means,  to  what  is 
isible.  The  singular  merit  of  his  delineations,  on  the  i 
contrarj",  consists  in  this,  lliat,  witli  a  few  bold  and  ' 
abrupt  strokes,  he  finishes  a  most  spirited  outline,  —  and 
then  instantly  kindles  it  by  the  sudden  hght  and  colour 
I  of  some  moi*al  affection.  Tliere  are  none  of  his  fine  de- 
Hpcriptions,  accordingly,  which  do  not  derive  a  great  part 
^^of  tbcu*  clearness  and  pictiu'esque  effect,  as  well  as  their 
^interest,  from  the  cpuuitity  of  character  and  moral  ex- 
H^ression  which  is  thus  blended  with  their  details,  and, 
^^vhiclt,  so  far  from  iutcrru]iting  the  conception  of  the  ex- 
t4:nud  object,  very  powedull)  stimulate  the  fancy  of  the 
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reader  to  complete  it ;  and  give  a  grace  and  a  spirit  to 
the  whole  representation,  of  which  we  do  not  know 
where  to  look  for  any  other  example. 

Another  very  striking  peculiarity  in  Mr.  Scott's 
poetr)',  is  tht*  air  of  freedom  and  natiire  wliich  he  has 
contrived  to  impai't  to  most  of  his  distinguished  cha- 
racters; and  with  wliich  no  poet  more  modem  than 
Shixkt'siK-are  has  ventured  to  represent  personages  of 
svich  dignity.  \N'e  do  not  allude  here  merely  to  the 
genuine  faniiharity  and  liomeliness  of  many  of  his  scenes 
and  dialogues,  liut  to  that  air  of  gaiety  and  phuiiilness 
in  which  persons  of  high  rank  seem,  tix>m  time  unme- 
morial,  to  have  thought  it  necessary  to  array,  not  thedr 
courtesy  only,  but  tlieir  generosity  and  their  hoetilit)'. 
This  tone  of  good,  society,  Mr.  Scott  ha-s  shed  over  his 
higher  characters  witli  great  grace  and  eflfect ;  and  has, 
in  this  way,  not  only  made  his  ix^preseutations  much 
more  fiulhful  and  ti'ue  to  nature,  but  has  very  agreeably 
.relieved  tlie  monotony  of  that  tragic  solemnity  which 
|ortUnar>-  writers  appear  to  think  indispensable  to  the  dig- 
mity  of  jKwtical  heroes  and  heroines.  AVe  arc  not  sure, 
however,  whether  he  has  not  occasionally  exceeded  a 
little  in  the  use  of  tins  onmment :  and  given,  now  and 
then,  too  coquetisli  and  trilling  a  tone  to  discussions  of 
weight  and  moment, 

Mr.  Scott  has  many  other  characteristic  excellences: 
— But  we  have  already  detained  oui-  readers  too  long 
>vilh  this  imperfect  sketch  of  lus  poetical  character,  and 
must  proceetl.  without  tiirther  delay,  to  give  them  some 
account  of  the  work  whicli  is  now  before  us.  Of  this, 
upon  the  whole,  ^ve  are  inclined  to  think  more  highly 
than  of  either  of  his  fonner  publicatioas^  We  are  more 
sure,  liowever,  that  it  lias  fewer  laults,  than  that  it  has 
gteotejr  beauties ;  and  as  its  beauties  bear  a  strong  re- 
scmbUnct^  to  ihos**  with  which  the  pubUc  has  already 
been  made  tiuuiliiur  iu  Uu>s*^  ct^lebrdlod  works,  we  should 
not  be  sur^^rised  if  its  ]M-tpuUiriiy  wpiv  less  splendid  and 
rauarkablo.  Kor  o*ir  own  jiarts,  howrver.  we  are  of 
opinion,  that  it  will  Iv-  olteuor  r\Md  hcn^afler  than  either 
of  theiu ;  and.  tliat,  if  it  had  ap{iciureii  first  in  the  series 
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their  reception  would  have  been  less  favourable  than 
that  which  it  has  cxperieuced.  It  is  more  poUshcd  in 
^ts  diction,  and  more  rej^uhir  in  its  versifioalion  ;  the 
ry  is  constructed  with  intinitely  more  skill  and  ad- 
dress ;  tlicre  is  a  p*catcr  proportion  of  pleasing  and 
tender  passages,  with  much  less  antiquariiui  dutnil ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  a  larger  variety  of  characters,  more 
artfully  and  judiciously  contrasted.  There  is  notlung 
so  fine,  [Krrliaps,  as  the  battle  in  Manuion  —  or  so  pic- 
turesque as  sonu*  of  tlie  scattered  sketches  in  the  Lay; 
but  thai*  is  a  ricliness  and  a  spirit  in  the  whole  piece, 
which  doos  not  penade  cither  of  these  poems  —  a  pro- 
fusion of  incidt'jit,  and  a  shifthig  brilliancy  of  colouring, 
that  reminds  us  of  the  ^vitchery  of  Ariosto  —  and  a 
constant  elasticity,  and  occasional  energy,  which  Het?m  to 
^belong  more  i>eculiarly  to  the  author  now  before  us. 
^k  It  may  appear  supei-fluous,  perhaps,  for  us  to  present 
^fcg  readers  witli  any  analysis  of  a  work,  wliich  is  pro- 
^fBly,  by  this  time,  in  the  hands  of  as  many  persons  as 
^Kre  Ukely  to  see  our  account  of  it.  As  these,  however, 
"may  not  he  the  same  persons,  and  as,  without  making 
•tome  such  abstract,  we  covdd  not  easily  render  the  few 
remarks  wc  have  to  offer  intelligible,  wo  shall  take  the 
libert)'  of  beginning  ^nth  a  short  simmiary  of  the  fable. 

Tlie  first  cajito,  which  is  entitled  The   Chase,  begins 

vdxh    a  pretty  long  description  of  a  stag-hunt  in  the 

Highlands  of  Perthshire.     As  the  chase  lengthens,  the 

sportsmen  drop  oft  ;  till  at  last   the  foremost  himtsmau 

left    alone:  and  his  horse,    overcome   with  fatigue, 

stumbles,  and  dies  m  a  rocky  ^aUey,     Hie  adventurer 

ursucs  a  little  wild  path,  through  a  deep  ravine ;  and 

it  last,   climbing  up  a  craggv'  eminence,  discovers,  by 

IP*  light  of  the  evening  sun.  Loch  Katrine,  >vith  all  its 

oody    Islands  and  rocky   shores,   spread  out  iu   glory 

'  re  him.     After  gazing  with  admiration  on  this  beau- 

iful  scene,  which  is  described  with  greater  spirit  than 

m*acy,  the  huntsman  >\inds  Ms  horn,   in  the  ho|>e 

being  heard  by  some  of  his  attendants ;  imd  sees,  to 

is  intinite  mu'prise,  a  little  skiff,   guided  by  a  lovely 

roniiui,  glide  from  beneath  the  trees  that  overhang  the 
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water,  and  approach  the  shore  nt  his  feet.  The  lady 
calls  to  her  father ;  and,  upon  the  stranger's  approach, 
pushes  her  shallop  from  the  shore  hi  nlann.  After  hold- 
ing a  Jjhort  parley  with  liim,  however,  from  the  water, 
she  lakes  him  into  the  boat,  and  carries  him  to  a  woody 
island;  where  she  leads  him  mto  a  sort  of  sylvan  mansion, 
rudely  constructed  of  trunks  of  trees,  moss,  and  thatch, 
and  himg  round,  within,  with  trophies  of  war,  and  of 
the  chase.  An  elderly  lady  is  introduced  at  supper; 
and  the  stranger,  after  disclosing  himself  to  be  **  James 
Fitz-James,  the  knight  of  Snowdoun,"  tries  in  vain  to 
discover  the  name  and  history  of  the  ladies,  whose  man- 
ners di^over  them  to  be  of  high  rank  and  quality.  He 
then  retires  to  sleep,  and  is  disturbed  with  distrcssfid 
visions — rises  and  tranquillises  himself,  by  looking  out  on 
the  lovely  moonlight  landscape  —  says  his  prayers,  and 
sleeps  till  the  heathcock  crows  on  the  mountains  behind 
liim :  —  And  thus  closes  tlie  first  canto. 

The  second  opens  with  a  fine  picture  of  the  aged 
harper,  AUan-baue,  sitting  on  the  island  beach  with  the 
damsel,  watching  the  skifl'  which  carries  tlie  stranger 
back  agiiin  to  land.  Tlie  minstrel  sings  a  sweet  song; 
and  a  conversation  ensues,  from  which  the  reader 
gathers,  tliat  the  lady  is  a  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Douglas,  and  that  her  father,  having  been  exiled  by 
royal  displeasure  from  the  court,  had  been  fain  to  ac- 
cept of  this  asylum  fix)m  Sir  Roderick  Dhu,  a  Highland 
chieftain,  who  had  long  been  outlawed  for  deeds  of 
blood,  but  still  maintained  his  feudal  sovereignty  in  the 
festnesses  of  his  native  mountains.  It  aiJi>ears  also,  that 
this  dark  chief  is  in  love  with  liis  fair  protegee  ;  but 
that  her  affeetious  are  engaged  to  Malcolm  GiTcme,  a 
younger  and  more  amiable  mountaineer,  the  companton 
and  guide  of  her  father  in  his  hunting  excursions.  As 
they  are  engaged  in  this  discoursse,  the  sound  of  distant 
music  is  heanl  on  the  lake ;  and  the  barges  of  Sir  Ito- 
d-^rick  are  disrcoverctl.  pr^nxxxling  in  irimnph  to  the 
Inland.  Her  mother  rails  Kllen  to  go  down  with  her  to 
reeeiw  him :  but  she.  hearing  her  latlier's  horn  at  that 
instant   ou    l\w   opjuwile   sliurc.   flies  to  meet   him  and 
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M«ilcolm  Gncme,  who  is  received  witli  cold  and  stately 
ciNility  by  the  lord  of  the  isle.  After  some  time,  Sir 
Koderick  informs  tlio  Douglas,  that  liis  rctieat  has  been 
discovered  by  the  royal  spies,  and  that  he  has  gieat 
reason  to  believe  tliat  the  King  (James  V.j,  who,  under 
pretence  of  Imnting,  had  assembled  a  large  force  in  the 
neighbourhood,  was  bent  upon  their  destruetion.  He 
then  proposes,  somewhat  impetuously,  that  they  should 
unite  their  fortunes  indissoluhly  by  his  marriage  with 
Ellen,  and  rouse  the  whole  AVestem  Highlands  to  re- 
press the  invasion.  The  Douglas,  with  many  expressions 
of  gi-atitude,  declines  both  the  war  and  the  alliance; 
and,  intimating  that  his  daughter  has  repugnances 
which  she  cannot  overcome,  and  that  he,  though  un- 
gratefully uswl  by  his  sovereign,  ^vill  never  lift  his  arm 
against  Ixim,  declares  tluit  he  >vill  retire  to  a  cave  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  till  the  issue  of  the  threat  is 
seen.  Ilie  strong  heart  of  Koderick  is  wrung  with 
agony  at  this  rejection ;  and,  when  Malcohn  ad\ances 
to  offer  his  sen-ices,  as  Ellen  rises  to  retire,  he  pushes 
him  violently  back  —  and  a  scuffle  ensues,  of  no  verj' 
dignified  character,  which  is  with  difficulty  appeased  by 
the  giant  arm  of  Douglas.  Malcolm  tlien  withdraws  in 
proud  resentment ;  and,  refusing  to  be  indebted  to  the 
surly  cluef  even  for  the  use  of  his  boat,  plunges  into  the 
water,  and  swims  over  by  moonliglit  to  tlie  mainland. 
—  And,  with  the  description  of  this  feat,  the  second 
canto  concludes. 

The  third  canto,  which  is  entitled  "  The  Gathering," 
opens  with  a  long  and  rather  tedious  account  of  the  cere- 
monies employed  by  Sir  Koderick,  in  jjreparing  for  the 
summoning  or  gathering  of  his  clan.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  the  consecration  of  a  small  wooden  cross, 
which,  ^nth  its  points  scorched  and  dipped  in  blood,  is 
circulated  with  incredible  celerity  through  the  whole 
territoiT  of  the  chieftain.  The  eager  fidelity  with  which 
this  fatal  signal  is  hun-ied  on  and  obeyed,  is  represented 
with  great  spirit  and  felicity.  A  youth  staits  from  the 
side  of  his  father's  coffiti,  to  bear  it  forward :  and  hanng 

m  his  stage,   delivers  it  into   the   hands  of  a  young 
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bridegi'oom  returuing  from  church ;  who  instantly  binds 
liis  i)laid  around  him,  and  rushes  onward  from  his  bridp. 
Li  the  mean  time,  Douglas  and  his  daughter  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  mountain  cave ;  and  Sir  lloderick,  passing 
near  theii'  retreat  in  lus  way  to  the  muster,  hears  Ellen's 
voice  singing  her  evening  hymn  to  the  ^'il^in.  He  does 
not  obtrude  on  her  devotions,  but  hun-ies  to  the  place  of 
rondczvous,  where  his  clan  receive  him  with  a  shout  of 
acclamation,  and  then  couch  on  the  bare  heath  for  the 
night.  —  This  terminates  the  thii'd  canto. 

'J'he  fourth  begins  with  more  incantations.  Some  ab- 
surd and  disgusting  ceremonies  are  gone  through,  by  » 
wild  hermit  of  tlie  clan,  with  a  ^-iew  to  ascertain  the 
issue  of  tlie  impending  war;  —  and  this  oracular  re- 
sponse is  obtained  —  "that  the  party  shall  prevail  wliich 
first  sheds  the  blood  of  its  adversary."  We  are  thea 
introduced  to  tlie  minstrel  and  Ellon,  whom  he  strires 
to  comfort  for  tlie  alanuing  disappearance  of  her  father, 
by  singing  a  long  fair)'  ballad  to  her ;  and  just  as  the 
Bong  ^  ended,  tlie  knight  of  Snowdoim  again  appcaw 
before  her,  declares  lus  love,  and  mges  her  to  put  her- 
self under  his  protection.  Ellen,  alarmed,  throws  her- 
self on  liis  gencwsity  —  confesses  her  attachment  to 
Gnemc  —  and  with  ditficulty  prevails  on  him  to  seek 
his  o\\-n  safety  by  a  speedy  reti*cat  from  those  dan- 
gerous Cfjnfines.  Tlie  gallant  stranger  at  last  com- 
plies; but,  before  he  goes,  presents  her  with  a  ring, 
wliich  he  says  he  had  received  from  the  hand  of  King 
James,  with  a  promise  to  grant  any  boon  that  should 
be  iisked  by  the  {>erson  producing  it.  As  he  is  pur- 
suing his  way  tlu-ougb  the  wild-  his  sus]}icions  are  ex- 
cited by  the  conduct  of  his  guide,  and  confirmed  by 
the  musical  waniiugs  of  a  mad  wonuui,  who  sings  to  hira 
about  the  toils  that  are  set,  and  the  knives  that  arc 
whetli-d  against  him.  He  then  threatens  his  f^ilse  guide, 
who  discharges  an  arrow  at  him,  which  kills  the  maniac. 
Tlie  knight  slays  the  murderer ;  and  learning  from  the 
exjuring  \-irtim  that  her  brain  had  been  turned  by  the 
cruelty  of  Sir  Roderick,  he  vows  vengeance  on  his  head ; 
and  proc«?*l'4  with  grief  and  apprehension  along  his 
dftngcrous  way.     AVhen  chilled  with  the  midnight  cold. 
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and  exhausted  with  ^^'allt  and  fatigue,  he  suddenly  corner 
upon  a  chief  reposing  by  a  lonely  watch-fire ;  and,  though 
challeiitrod  in  the  name  of  Ro<lerick  Dhu,  boklly  avows 
hiniself  his  ciioniy.  The  clansman^  however,  disdains  to 
take  advantage  of  a  worn-out  Avanderer;  and  pledges 
Wraself  to  escort  hirn  safe  out  of  Sir  Roderick's  teni- 
tory;  nftci*  which,  he  tells  him  lie  must  answer  with  his 
sword  for  the  defiance  he  had  uttered  against  the  chief- 
tain. The  stranger  accepts  his  courtesy  ujjon  those 
chivalrous  terms ;  and  the  warriors  sijp,  and  sleep  toge- 
ther on  the  plaid  of  the  mountaineer. 

They  rouse  themselves  by  da\^^l,  at  the  opening  of 
the  fifth  canto,  entitled  "  The  C'ombat, "  and  proceed 
toivards  the  Ijowland  frontier ;  the  Highland  warrior 
seeking,  by  the  way,  at  once  to  vindicate  the  character 
of  Sir  Roderick,  and  to  justify  the  predatory  habits  of 
his  dan.  Fitz-James  expresses  freely  liis  detestation  of 
both ;  and  the  dispute  growing  warm,  he  says,  that 
never  lover  longed  so  to  see  the  lady  of  his  heart,  as  he 
to  see  before  liim  his  murderous  chief  and  liis  myrmidons. 
"Have  then  thy  wish!"  answers  his  guide;  and  giving 
a  loud  whistle,  a  whole  legion  of  armed  men  start  up  at 
once  from  their  mountain  ambush  in  the  heath ;  while 
the  chief  turns  proudly,  and  says,  those  are  the  warriors 
of  Clan-Alpine  —  ami  "I  am  Roderick  Dim!"  —  The 
Lowland  knight,  though  startled,  repeats  his  defiance; 
and  Sir  Roderick,  respfctiug  his  valour,  by  a  signal  difi- 
misses  liis  men  to  their  concealment,  and  assures  him 
anew  of  his  safety  till  they  pass  liis  fi-onticr.  Arrived 
on  this  equal  giouiid.  the  chief  now  demands  satisfaction  ; 
and  forces  the  kniglit,  who  tries  all  honourable  means  of 
avoiding  the  combat  with  so  generous  an  adversary,  to 
stand  upon  his  defence.    Roderick,  after  a  tough  combnt, 

«laid  wounded  on  the  groxuid ;  and  l''itz-.Tames,  somid- 
g  his  bugle,  brings  foxu*  squiics  to  his  side ;  and  after 
ving  the  wounded  chief  into  their  charge,  g,illops  rapidly 
towards  Stirling.      As  he  ascends  the  hill  to  the  castle, 
descries  the  giant  form  of  Douglas  approaching  to  the 
place ;  and  the  reader  is  then  told,  that  this  gene- 
lord  had  taken  the  resolution  of  delivering  himself 
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up  Toliiutarily,  with  a  view  to  save  Malcolm  G  nemo,  and 
if  possible  Sir  Roderick  also,  from  the  impending  danger. 
As  he  draws  near  to  the  castle,  he  sees  the  King  and  hi^ 
train  descending  to  grace  the  holyday  sports  of  the  com- 
monality, and  resolves  to  mingle  in  them,  and  present 
himself  to  the  eye  of  his  alienated  sovereign  as  \ietor  in 
those  hnmblcr  contentions.  He  wins  the  prize  accord- 
ingly, in  archery,  wrestling,  and  pitching  the  bar ;  and 
receives  his  reward  from  the  hand  of  the  jirince  ;  who 
does  not  condescend  to  recognise  his  foniier  favourite  by 
one  glance  of  affection.  Roused  at  last  by  an  insnlt 
from  one  of  the  royal  gi'ooms,  he  proclaims  himself 
aloiul;  is  ordered  into  custody  by  the  King,  and  rc- 
pi-epses  a  tunudt  of  the  populace  which  is  excited  for 
his  resene.  At  this  instant,  a  messenger  axrives  with 
tidings  of  an  approaching  battle  between  the  clan  of 
Roderick  and  the  King's  lieutenant,  the  Earl  of  ^far; 
and  is  ordered  back  to  prevent  the  combat,  by  announc- 
ing that  both  Sir  Roderick  and  I-^rd  Douglas  are  in  the 
hands  of  their  sovereign. 

The  sixth  and  last  canto,  entitled  "  The  Guard  Room," 
opens  with  a  ven'  animated  description  of  the  motley 
mercenaries  that  formed  tlie  royal  guard,  as  they  ap- 
peared at  early  diiwn,  after  a  night  of  stem  debaxicli. 
While  they  are  ([uarrelling  and  singing,  the  sentinels  in- 
trod»ice  an  ohi  minstrel  and  a  veiled  maiden,  wlio  had 
been  forwardwl  by  Mar  to  the  royal  presence ;  and  Ellen, 
disclosing  lier  countenance,  awes  tlie  niffian  soldiery, 
into  respect  and  pity,  by  her  grace  and  liberality.  She 
is  then  conducted  to  a  more  seemly  waiting-place,  till 
the  king  should  be  visible ;  and  Allan-bane,  asking  to  be 
taken  to  the  prison  of  his  captive  lord,  is  led,  by  mistake, 
to  tlie  sick  chamber  of  Roderick  Dim,  who  is  dying  of 
his  wounds  in  a  gloomy  apartment  of  the  castle.  Tlie 
high-soided  chieftain  inquires  eagerly  after  the  fortunes 
of  liis  clan,  the  Douglas,  and  EUen ;  and.  when  he  learns 
tliat  a  battle  has  been  fought  with  doubtftd  success, 
entreats  the  minstrel  to  sooth  his  parting  spirit  with  a 
description  of  it,  and  with  the  victor  song  of  his  clan. 
Alliin-bane   complies;    and   the    battle  is  told  in   very 


anitnate<l  and   irrej^iilar  verse.      AVlieii   the  vehement 
strain   is    close<l,  Koderick   is   found  cold ;    and    Alhm 
inoiUTis  hini  iu  a  pathetic  lament.     In  the  mean  tinn% 
^Kllen  hears  the  voice  of  Malcolm  Gnrmo  lamenting  his 
^■Bptivity  from  an  adjoinuig  tunct  of  the  palace;  and, 
^Before  she  lia:^  recovered  from  her  agitation,  is  startled 
by  the  appearance  of  Fitz-James,  who  comes  to  uifonn 
b^cr  tliat  the  conrt  is  assemhled,  and  tlie  king  at  leisure 
pio  receive  her  suit.     lie  conducts  her  tremhling  steps  to 
the  hall  of  presence,  round  which  Ellen  casts  a  timid 
and  eager  glance  for  the  monarch ;  But  all  the  glitter- 
ing figures  are  uncovered,  and  James  Fitz-Janies  alone 
wears  his  cap  and  plume  in  the  brilliant  assembly !    Tlie 
tnith    immetUately  rushes  on   her   imagination: — The 
knight  of  Snowdoun  is  the  king  of  Scotland!  and,  struck 
with  awe  and  ten*or,  she  falls  speechless  at  his  feet, 
clasping  her  hands,  and  pointing  to  the  ring  in  breath- 
less agitation.     The  prince  raises  her  with  eager  khid- 
ness  —  declai'ea  aloud  that  lier  father  is  forgiven,  and 
^ue.stored  to  favour  —  and  bids  her  ask  a  boon  for  some 
^Dther  person.     The  name  of  Gra-mo  trembles  on  her 
I     lips ;  but  she  cannot  trust  herself  to  utter  it,  and  begs 
!     the  grace  of  Koderick  Dhu.    The  king  answers,  tliat  he 
would  give  his  best  earldom  to  restore  him  to  life,  and 
presses  her  to  name  some  other  boon.     She  blushes,  and 
hesitates ;  anil  the  king,  in  playful  vengeance,  condemns 
i>Ialcolm  (jm-nie  to  fetters — takes  a  chain  of  gold  from 
^■lis  own  neck,  and  throwing  it  over  that  of  the  young 
^Khiof,  puts  the  clasp  into  the  hand  of  F.llen ! 
^V    Such   is  the    brief  and   nakt;d   outline   of   the   stor)% 
nhich   Mr.  Scott  has  embellished  with  such  exquisite 
imager)',  and   rnlargrd  by   so   many  characteristic  inci- 
dents, as  to  have  rendered  it  one  of  tlie  most  attractive 
poems  in  the  language.    That  the  stor\-,  upon  the  whole, 
ii*  well  digested  and  happily  carried  on,  i.s  evident  from 
he  hold  it  keeps  of  the  reader's  attention  tlirough  e>  ei-j' 
of  its  progress.      It  has  the  fault,  indeed,  of  aU 
ones  tlmt  tuni   uprin   an   anagnorisis   or   recognition, 
I  the  curiosity  which  is  excited  during  the  first  read- 
ia  extinguished  for  ever  when  we  amve  at  the  dis- 
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coreiy.  This,  however,  is  an  objection  which  may  be 
made,  in  some  degree,  to  almost  every  story  of  interrst ; 
and  vre  mnst  say  for  Mr.  Scott,  that  his  secret  is  verj' 
discreetly  kept,  and  most  felicitously  revealed.  If  we 
were  to  scrutinize  the  fable  with  malicious  severity,  we 
might  also  remark,  that  Malcolm  Gra?me  has  too  insig- 
nificant a  part  assigned  him,  considering  the  iavoiu:  in 
which  he  is  held  both  by  Ellen  and  the  autlior;  and 
that,  in  bringing  out  the  shaded  and  imperfect  character 
of  Roderick  Dhu,  as  a  contrast  to  the  purer  virtue  of 
his  rival,  Mr.  Scott  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  common 
error,  of  making  him  more  interesting  than  him  whose 
virtues  he  was  intended  to  set  oflf,  and  converted  the 
villain  of  the  piece  in  some  measiu-e  into  its  hero.  A 
modcni  poet,  however,  may  j>crliaps  bo  pardoned  for  aw 
error,  of  which  Milton  himself  is  thought  not  to  have 
kept  dear ;  and  for  wliich  there  seems  so  nattind  a  cause, 
in  the  different  between  poetiwd  and  auiiublo  cliarac- 
ters.  There  arc  several  improbabilities,  too,  in  the  story, 
whicli  might  distiu-b  a  scrupulous  reader.  Allowing 
that  tlie  king  of  Scotland  might  have  twice  disapix»*red 
for  several  days,  without  exciting  any  disturbance  or 
alarm  in  his  court,  it  is  certainly  rather  extraordinarj-, 
that  neither  the  Lady  Margaret,  nor  old  AUau-bane,  nor 
any  of  the  attendants  at  the  isle,  should  have  recognised 
his  person ;  and  almost  as  wondeiful,  that  he  should 
have  fomid  any  dilHculty  in  discovering  the  family  of 
his  entertainers.  There  is  something  rather  awkward, 
too,  in  the  sort  of  bhmder,  or  misuudei'standiug  (for  it  is 
no  more)  which  gives  occasion  to  Sir  Roderick's  Gather- 
ing and  all  its  consequences ;  nor  can  any  machinery  be 
conceived  more  clumsy  for  effecting  the  deliverance  of  a 
distressetl  hero,  than  the  introduction  of  a  nuid  woman, 
who,  without  knowing  or  caring  about  the  wanderer, 
waras  him,  bi/  a  -vowg,  to  take  care  of  the  ambush  that 
was  set  for  liim.  The  ^Maniacs  of  poetry  have  indeed 
had  a  prescriptive  right  to  be  musical,  since  the  daj-s  of 
Ojjhelia  downwards ;  but  it  is  rather  a  rash  extension  of 
this  privilege,  to  make  them  sing  good  sense,  and  to 
make  sensible  people  be  giudcd  by  them. 
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Before  taking  leave  of  the  fable,  we  must  be  penuitted 
express  our  disappointment  and  regret  at  finding  the 
genei'al  cast   of  the  characters  and  incidents  so  much 
iin  to  those  of  Mr.  Scott's  former  publications.     AVhen 
e  heard  that  the  author  of  the  Lay  and  of  Marmion 
as  employed  xipon  a  Highhnd  story,  we  certainly  ex- 
cted  to  be  introduced  to  a  now  creation ;  and  to  bid 
'TvelJ,   for  awhile,  to  the  knights,  squires,  courtiers, 
and  chivalry  of  the  low  country :  —  But  here  they  are  all 
ipon  us  again-,  in    then*  old   characters,  and  nearly  in 
eir  old  costume.     The  same  age- — the  same  sovereign 
' —  the  same  manners  - —  the  same  ranks  of  society  —  the 
e  tone,    both  for    courtesy  and  for  defiance.     Loch 
atrine,   indeed,   is  more  pictui-esque  tlian  St  Mary's 
and  Roderick  Dhu  and  his  chui  have  some  features 
iveltj" — ISut  the  Douglas  and  the  King  are  the  lead- 
ing personages ;  and  the  whole  interest  of  file  story  turns 
tpon  persons  and  events  liaung  precisely  the  same  cha- 
rter and  general  aspect  with  those  which  gave  theii* 
peculiar  colour  to  the  former  poems.     It  is  honourable 
to  Mr.  Scott's  genius,  no  doubt,  that  he  lias  been  able  to 

Iuiterest  the  pubUc  so  deeply  with  this  thiid  presentment 
bf  the  same  chivalroiLS  scenes;  but  wc  cannot  help  think- 
lig,  that  botli  his  glor\^  ami  oiu:  gratification  would  have 
keen  greater,  if  he  had  changed  his  liand  more  completely, 
and  actually  given  us  a  true  Celtic  story,  with  all  its 
tirapery  and  accompaniments  in  a  corrc«p(mding  style  of 
decoration. 

Such  a  subjc^ct,  we  are  persuaded,  has  vei*y  great  capa- 
lilitics,  and  only  wants  to  be  introduced  to  pubUc  notice 
by  such  a  hand  as  Mr.  Scott's,  to  make  a  still  more 
powerful  impression  than  he  has  already  effected  by  the 
Twurrection  of  the  tides  of  romance.  There  are  few  per- 
fions,  we  believe,  of  any  degree  of  poetical  susceptibility, 
who  have  wandered  among  the  secluded  valleys  of  the 
Hii^hlands,  and  contemplated  the  singular  people  by 
»hom  they  are  still  tenanted  —  with  their  love  of  music 
and  of  song  —  their  hardy  and  irregular  life,  so  unlike 
the  xmvarying  toils  of  the  Saxon  mechanic  —  their  de- 
motion to  their  chiefs  —  their  wild  and  lofty  traditions  — 
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tlioir  national  enthusiasm  —  the  mclunclioly  grandeur  of 
the  scenes  they  inhabit  —  and  the  multiplied  sujwrstitions 
wliich  still  linger  among  them,  —  without  feeling,  that 
there  is  no  existing  i*eople  so  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  poetry,  or  so  cajmble  of  furnishing  the  oceasions 
of  new  and  striking  inventions.*  Tlie  great  and  con- 
tinned  popidaiity  of  Macpherson's  Ossian  (though  dis- 
credited as  a  memorial  of  antiquity,  at  least  as  much  as 
is  warranted  hy  any  evidence  yet  before  the  public,) 
proves  liow  vciy  fascinating  a  fabric  might  be  raised 
upon  tlmt  foimdntiou  by  a  more  powcifid  or  judicious 
hand.  Tliat  celebrated  translation,  though  defaced  with 
the  most  cliildish  and  offensive  affectations,  still  charms 
with  occasional  gleams  of  a  tenderness  beyond  all  other 
tenderness,  and  a  sublimity  of  a  new  character  of  dreari- 
ness luul  clevutiou ;  and,  though  patched  with  pieces  of 
the  most  barefaced  plagiarism,  still  maintains  a  tone  of 
originaUty  which  has  recommended  it  in  every  nation  of 
tJie  civilised  world.  The  cidtivatcd  literati  of  England, 
indwHl,  arc  struck  with  the  affectation  and  the  J)lagi- 
arism,  and  renoimce  the  whole  work  as  tawdry  and  facti- 
tious ;  but  the  multitude  at  home,  and  almost  all  classes 
of  readers  abroad,  to  whom  those  defects  are  less  percci)- 
tible,  still  continue  to  admire ;  and  few  of  our  classical 
\Kteis  have  so  sure  and  regular  a  sale,  both  in  our  own 
and  in  other  languages,  as  the  singular  collection  to 
wliich  we  have  just  alluded.  A  great  part  of  its  charm, 
we  tliink,  consists  in  the  novelty  of  it6  Celtic  characters 
and  scenery,  and  their  singultu-  ajititude  for  jjoetic  com- 
binations; and  therefore  it  is  that  we  are  persuaded, 
that  if  Mr.  Scott's  ]K)wcrfiil  and  creative  genius  Avcre  to 
Ibe  turned  in  good  earnest  to  such  a  subject,  soraetlung 
might  be  produced  still  more  impressive  and  oingina^^ 
tlian  even  this  age  has  yet  witnessed.  fl 

It  is  now  time,  however,  tliat  wc  should  lay  before 
our  readers  some  of  the  passages  in  the  present  poei 
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•  Tht  rariuH  /rtirr  ex\'4«Nt  bi  the  SouUi  {nud  iiol  yel  eradicated] 
by  tho  Htf{hl*uul  scenes  au«l  fliamcters  of  Waveder,  seems  fully 
kjuittiiy  thiK  ><ti)^rHti(it) ;  aiid  makes  it  nuher  surprising  Uuit  no  other 
|t«d  the  0 
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ch  appear  to  us  most  charactenstic  of  the  peculiar 
lius  of  the  author ;  —  and  the  first  that  strikes  us,  in 
•ning  over  the  leaves,  is  the  following;  fine  description 
Sir  Roderick's  approach  to  the  isle,  as  descried  hy  tlic 
ed  minstrel,  at  the  close  of  his  convei*sation  Mith  Ellen. 
le  moA-ing  picture —  the  effect  of  the  sounds  —  and  the 
Id  clmi-acter  and  stiong  and  pecuhar  nationality  of  the 
lole  procession,  are  given  mth  inimitable  spiiit  and 
wer  of  expression. 

'  But  hark,  what  souuds  are  UiOse? 


My  Jull  ears  ratch  uo  falt'rUig  Lreeze, 
No  weeping  birch  nor  aspens'  wake  ; 
Nor  brealh  is  dimpling  in  the  lake : 
Slill  is  the  cainia'!}  huaiy  beard. 
Yet,  by  my  minatrel  faiUi,  I  heard  — 
And  hark  agiiin !  some  pipe  of  woi* 
Sends  the  hold  pibroch  from  afar."— 

"  Far  up  the  lenglheu'd  lake  were  spied 
Four  dark'ning  specks  upon  the  tide. 
That,  alow,  enlarging  on  the  view, 
Four  manu'd  and  masted  barges  grew. 
And  bearing  do^Tiiwards  from  Gleugyle, 
Stcer'd  full  upon  the  lonely  iale ; 
The  point  of  Briauchoil  they  pass'J, 
And,  to  the  windward  as  Uiey  fiujt, 
Against  the  auu  they  gave  to  shine 
The  bold  Sir  Rod'ricks  hanner'd  Pine ! 
Nearer  and  nearer  ns  they  bear, 
8pears,  pikes,  and  axes  Hash  in  air. 
Now  might  you  see  the  tartans  brave, 
And  plaids  and  plumage  dance  and  wave; 
Now  see  the  bonnets  sink  and  rise, 
As  bis  lough  oar  the  rower  plies ; 
8ee  flashing  at  each  sturdy  stroke 
The  wavo  aseendiiig  into  smoke! 
See  the  pruud  pipers  on  the  bow, 
An<J  mark  the  gimdv  strcaniera  How 
From  tlieir  loud  chanter*  down,  and  sweep 
The  furrow'd  bi>som  of  tlie  deep. 
As,  rushing  llirougli  the  lake  amain, 
Tliey  plied  the  ancient  Highland  strain. 

"  Ever,  as  on  Uicy  bore,  more  loud 
And  louder  rung  the  pibroch  proud. 
Ai  Hrst  the  sounds,  hy  distance  lame. 
Mcllow'd  along  the  waters  came, 
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Aud.  Uug'r'ng  long  by  cape  aud  baj, 

WnilM  every  liareUer  uuto  away ; 

ITieii,  bureling  Iwhler  on  the  car. 

The  clan's  shrill  ijathnngtliey  could  hear; 

Those  tlirilliii^  Houmls,  tlmt  mil  the  might 

Of  old  Clan-Alpme  to  the  light 

Thick  beat  the  mj>id  Dotcs,  us  when 

The  must'ruig  hundreds  shake  the  gleo. 

And,  litirrying  ut  the  signal  dread. 

The  batter" il  earth  rctunis  their  tread  I 

Tlien  prelude  light,  of  livelier  tone, 

Express 'd  their  merry  nmrching  oo. 

Ere  peal  of  cloHiug  battle  rose, 

With  mingled  outrry,  shrieks,  and  blows; 

And  mimic  din  of  btiuke  aud  ward, 

As  brcud-sword  upon  target  jarr'd ; 

And  groaning  pause,  ere  yet  again, 

Condena'd,  the  battle  yell'd  onmiii ; 

The  rapid  cliaige,  the  rallying  shoat, 

1-tetreut  borne  headlong  into  roal, 

And  bun^ts  of  triumph,  to  declare 

Clan- Alpine's  conquest  —  all  were  there! 

Kor  ended  thus  xhe  strain  ;  hut  slow 

Sunk  in  a  moon  prolong'd  and  low, 

And  cliang'd  the  conquering  clarion  swell, 

For  wild  lament  o*erUios«  2ial  fell. 

"  The  war-pipes  ceas'd ;  but  lake  ami  hill 
Were  busy  with  their  echoes  still; 
And,  when  they  slept,  a  vocal  strain 
Bade  their  lioars^  chorus  wake  again. 
While  luud  a  hundred  chmsirien  nii^ie 
Their  voices  in  their  Chieftain's  praise, 
Each  Iwatman,  bending  to  his  car, 
Witli  measur'd  sweep  the  burthen  bore. 
In  Buch  wild  cadence,  as  tlie  breeze 
Mukes  ihi-ough  December's  leafless  trees. 
The  chorus  dnt  could  Allan  know, 
'  Rod'righ  Vich  Aliiiiie,  ho  I  ieru  !* 
Aud  neaj",  and  nearer  as  they  row'd. 
Distinct  the  martial  diityllow'd. 

'•  BojiT  Soxo. 

*'  Hoi]  to  the  chief  who  in  triumjih  advances ! 

Honour'd  and  bless 'd  be  the  ever-green  Pine ! 
Long  may  the  Tree  in  his  lianner  tlint  glances. 
Flemish,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our  line  !"  — 

"  Ours  is  no  sapling,  chance-sown  by  the  fountain. 
Blooming  at  Beltane,  in  winter  to  fttdo  : 
When  the  whirlwind  has  stnpp'iJ  ev'ry  leaf  ou  the  moui 
The  more  sliall  Clan-Alpine  exult  in  her  shade. 
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Voored  iu  the  rifkad  rock. 
Proof  to  the  tempest's  Hhock. 
Finner  be  roots  liim  the  ruder  it  blow; 
Meiiteilh  and  DreadollHUte,  then. 
Echo  his  praise  agen, 

*  Bod'righ  \'ich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe  I  * 

•'  Row,  Tftssals.  row,  for  the  pride  of  the  Iligbhinds ! 
Siruti'b  to  your  oars,  fur  the  ever-green  Pine! 
O I  th&l  the  rose-buJ  tbut  graces  you  isliuidd, 

Wen  wreath 'd  in  a  gtirland  aroimd  him  to  twine  1 
O  iliat  Home  needling  geiu, 
Worthy  bucli  uoble  st«m. 
llonour'd  and  bless'd  in  their  shadow  miglit  grow ! 
Loud  should  CUmAlpine  Uicn 
JUng  from  her  deepmost  glcn, 

*  Rod 'righ  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  !  ieroe !  '  " —  p.  65 — 71, 

The  reader  may  take  next  the  foUowing  general  sketch 
of  Loch  Katrine: — 


f .  The  next  is  a  more  minute  view  of  the  same  scenery 
'n  a  .Hununer  dawn  —  dosed  \vith  a  fine  picture  of  its 

<iitrk  lord. 

"  The  summer  dawu's  reOecled  hue 
To  purple  changed  Loch  Kaiiine  blue ; 
Mildly  and  aoft  tbe  western  breeze  ' 

Just  kisa'd  the  lake>  just  stirr'd  tbe  trees ; 
And  the  pleased  lake,  like  maiden  eoy. 
Trembled  but  dimpled  not  for  joy! 
The  mountain  shadows  on  her  breast- 
Were  neither  broken  nor  at  real : 


"  One  bnmish'd  sheet  of  living  gold. 
Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  him  roU'd; 
In  all  ber  length  fiur  winding  lay. 
With  promontory  creek,  and  bay, 
And  islands  that,  empurjtled  bright. 
Floated  amid  the  livelier  light; 
And  mountains,  that  like  giants  stand, 
To  sentinel  encliantcd  land. 
High  on  tbe  south,  huge  Bcnvenue 
Down  Ui  the  lake  iu  masses  threw 
Cmgs,  knolU,  and  mounds,  confusedly  hurl  d. 
The  fragments  of  on  earlier  world! 
A  wild'ring  forest  featlier'd  o'er 
His  niin'd  sides  and  aiuumit  hoar; 
While  on  the  north,  through  middle  air. 
6eu-an  hear'd  high  his  forehead  bare  !  " —  p.  1 8, 1 0. 
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lu  bright  uncertaintf  they  lie. 

Like  ftiture  joys  to  Fancy's  eye ! 

The  water  lUy  to  the  light 

Her  chalice  rear'd  of  silver  bright ; 

The  doe  awoke,  and  to  the  lawn, 

Begemm'd  with  dew-drops,  led  her  fawn ; 

The  grey  mist  left  the  mountain  side. 

The  torrent  show'd  its  glistening  pride ; 

Invisible  in  flecked  sky, 

The  lark  sent  down  her  revelry ; 

The  block-bird  and  the  speckled  thrush 

(xood-morrow  gave  from  brake  and  bush ; 

In  answer  coo'd  the  cushat  dove 

Her  notes  of  peace,  and  rest,  and  love. 

*'  No  thoucht  of  peace,  no  thought  of  rest, 
Assuaged  the  storm  in  Rod  nck'a  breast. 
With  sheathed  broad-sword  in  his  hand, 
Abrupt  he  paced  the  islet  strand : 
The  shrinking  band  stood  oft  aghast 
At  the  impatient  glance  he  cast ;  — 
Such  glance  the  mountain  eagle  threw, 
Aa,  from  the  clifla  of  Ben-venue, 
She  spread  her  dark  sails  on  the  wind. 
And,  high  in  middle  heaven  reclined. 
With  her  broad  shadow  on  the  lake. 
Sileuc'd  the  warblers  of  the  brake." — p.  98 — 100. 

The  following  description  of  the  starting  of  "the 
tiery  cross,"  bears  more  marks  of  labour  than  most  of 
Mr.  Scott's  ix>etrj%  and  borders,  perhaps,  upon  straining 
and  exuggcnition ;  yet  it  shows  great  power. 

"  Then  Rod  nok,  with  impatient  look. 
From  Urian's  hand  the  symKtl  took : 
*  S()eed,  Malise,  speed ! '  he  s^d.  and  gave 
Tho  cn^slet  to  \m  heuehmau  brave. 
'  The  mtister- place  W  Laiirio  mead  — 
lustaut  tho  time — speed.  Malise.  speed! ' 
I-iko  heaih-birtl,  when  the  hawks  pursue. 
The  hai^  ac>v«s  L*vh  Katrine  llew ; 
High  $t«.xxl  the  beuv-hmiau  on  the  pivw: 
S<^  ra^udlr  the  Wr^mon  n>w. 
The  b«bbU*s,  when?  ihev  Uuivfa'd  the  Kwt. 
Were  all  u«hrv>ken  and  ijLt1\<At. 
l^u'ittg  in  tXvim  and  rip^'le  s:iU, 
Wlieu  it  haul  uoAT'd  ih*"  lUAitiUiul  hill ! 
And  fn.nn  thv  silx^-r  U'*k*h"*  suu- 
Siill  ft»*  the  pA'w  ihrvv  fii;!viL-.s  »td*- 
Whtii  lijiiwlv  Km«ivU\I  to  ;K  Ur.t. 
The  uwswn^r  \'l'  bUxxi  *i:*i  bnu'^d 
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*  speed,  Malise.  speed  I  the  dun  deer's  hide 
On  fleel**r  fool  van  never  tied. 
Speed,  Malise.  speed  I  such  cause  of  haete 
Thine  aciive  sinews  ncvpr  bnued. 
Bend  'guiusl  the  stcepy  hill  thy  breast. 
Burst  down  like  torrent  from  its  crest ; 
Will)  short  mid  spriugiug  footstep  puEj* 
The  trembling  liog  and  f^tse  morass ; 
Across  the  bnwk  like  roe-buck  bound. 
And  thread  the  brake  like  (piestiiig  houiid; 
The  ci-ag  is  high,  the  scaur  is  deep. 
Yet  shrink  iiot  from  the  desperate  leap  : 
ParcU'd  are  thy  burning  lips  and  brow, 
Yel  by  the  foimtain  pause  not  now ; 
Iteralil  of  buttle,  fate,  and  fear, 
Sti-elch  onward  in  tliy  fleet  career ! 
The  Hountlod  hind  tliou  tnu:k'st  not  now. 
FursuesL  not  maid  tlimugli  greenwood  buugh. 
Nor  pliest  tliou  now  thy  llyiag  pace 
With  rivals  in  the  niriuiitain  race; 
But  danger,  death,  and  warrior  deed, 
Are  in  thy  course  —  Speed,  Molisc,  s|>eod ! ' " 

—  p. 


ua— 114. 


ITic  following  reflections  on  an  ancient  field  of  battle 

Jinord  one  of  tlic  most  remarkable  instances  of  false  taste 

^  all  Mr.  Scott's  writings.     Yet  the  brevity  and  variety 

pf  the  images  serve  well  to  show,  as  we  have  formerly 

"lintw!,  that  even  in  his   enora  there   are  traces  of  a 

^lH)nerful  genius. 

"  a  dreary  gleu. 


Where  scalter'il  lay  tlio  l»ones  of  men, 

lu  some  forgotten  battle  slain. 

And  bleach'd  by  dnftiitg  wind  and  ruin. 

It  might  have  lamed  a  warriorB  heart. 

To  view  such  niockerj'  of  hh  art  I 

llic  knot-grass  fetter  d  there  the  liaiid, 

Which  om^e  coidd  burst  an  imn  bund  ; 

Beneath  the  broad  and  ample  bone. 

That  buckler'd  heart,  to  f«ir  unknown, 

A  feeble  and  a  timonius  guest. 

The  tield-fare  framed  her  lowly  nest! 

There  iLe  slow  blind-worm  left  his  slime 

On  the  tleet  liml>s  that  mock'd  at  time ; 

And  there,  loo,  lay  the  leader's  skull. 

Still  wrmth'd  with  clmpU'l  tlnsliM  and  full, 

for  heath  bell,  with  her  purple  bloom. 

Supplied  the  bolinet  and  the  ptumc.  " — p  IM!J,  103. 
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But  one  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  the  ] 
certainly,  is  that  in  which  Sir  Roderick  is  represeni 
calling  up  liis  men  suddenly  from  their  ambusli,  i 
Fitz-Janies  cxprcssed  his  in»i)aticnce  to  meet,  fii 
face,  that  murderous  chieftain  and  his  clan. 

"  '  Have,  then,  thy  wish  [ '—  He  whistle^l  shrill  : 
And  he  was  aubwer'cl  fmm  the  hill  ! 
Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  curlew, 
From  craff  to  crag  the  signal  flew. 
Instant,  through  copse  and  haatfa,  arose 
Bouaetd  and  speora  and  heuded  bovs  I 
On  right,  on  left,  above,  below. 
Sprung  up  at  ooce  the  luilung  fue ; 
From  shingles  grey  their  lances  start, 
The  bracken  bush  ineiuls  forth  the  dart, 
The  nisheij  and  Uie  willow-wand 
Are  bristling  into  axe  and  brand. 
And  ev'ry  tuft  of  broom  gives  life 
To  plaided  -warrior  arm'd  for  strife. 
That  whisllo  garrison  d  (he  glen 
At  once  with  full  five  bmidred  raeu  1 
Ah  if  the  yawning  hill  to  heaven 
A  Bubterraneau  host  had  given. 
Watching  their  leader's  beck  and  will, 
All  silent  there  they  stood  and  still. 
Like  the  loose  ci*ags  whose  threat'ning  masa 
Ijiy  tott'ring  o'er  the  hollow  pass, 
As  if  an  infant's  touch  could  ui^e 
The  headlong  passage  dov^n  the  verge. 
With  step  and  weapon  fi/nviml  flung, 
Upon  tliu  uiuuntaiu  side  they  hung. 
The  mouDtoinc^er  cast  glance  of  pnido 
Along  lienlcdi'B  living  aide; 
Then  fix'd  his  eye  and  sable  brow 
Full  on  FiLz-James  —  "  How  say'st  Uiou  uow? 
These  are  Clau-Alpiue's  warriors  true; 
And,  Saxon,  —  /  am  Koderick  Dhu  I  "  — 

'•  Fitz-James  was  br&vo  :  — Though  to  his  heart 
The  life-blood  tlirill'd  with  sudden  start. 
He  mauu'd  Uiinself  willi  dauntless  air. 
Return *d  Uie  Chief  his  haughty  store, 
His  hack  against  a  rock  he  bore, 
And  firmly  placed  his  foot  before  :  — 
*  Come  one,  come  all !  this  i-oek  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I.'  — 
Sir  Roderick  mai'k'J  —  and  in  his  eye* 
Re«pect  W8b  mingled  with  surprise. 
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Aud  die  stem  jny  which  wurrioni  feel 

In  foemcn  worthr  of  their  aleel. 

l^Uort  apace  he  stood  —  then  wov'd  his  hand  : 

Down  sunk  the  dtsHp|niiring  bond  ! 

Each  warrior  vauitshd  where  he  Btood, 

In  broom  or  bmckeu,  heutb  or  wood  ; 

Sunk  brand  and  nvenr  and  beuded  bow. 

In  Osiers  pole  and  copses  low ; 

It  aeem'd  as  if  their  mother  Earth 

Had  Bwallow'd  u]i  her  warlike  birth* 

The  wind's  last  broaUi  bod  toss'd  in  air, 

Pcanon.  aud  plaiil,  aud  plumage  (air  — 

The  next  but  *iwepi  n  lone  bill-side. 

Where  bcnlh  and  frru  were  waving  wide ; 

The  sun's  liist  dan^ro  was  glinted  W-k, 

Kruiu  »pear  and  glaire,  from  large  aud  jock  — 

The  next,  all  nureflerted,  shone 

On  bracken  green,  and  cold  grey  atone."  —  p.  202 — flOS. 

The  following  picture  is  of  a  very  different  character ; 
but  louclicd  also  vnth  the  hand  of  a  true  poet:  — 

••  Yet  ere  his  onwtird  way  he  took. 
The  Stranger  cast  a  Ung'nng  look. 
Whore  easily  his  eye  tuight  reach 
The  Harper  ou  the  islet  beach, 
Heclin'd  iigmiist  u  bligliled  tree. 
As  wfljsted,  grey,  and  worn  aa  he. 
To  mioHtrel  me^HtAtion  given, 
Elia  rev  rend  brow  •us  raisd  to  hoaven. 
As  from  the  rising  sun  to  claim 
A  gjiarkle  of  iuHpiriiig  tlame. 
His  hand,  roclind  upou  the  wire. 
Seem'd  watching  the  awak'niug  tin ; 
So  still  he  sate,  119  these  who  wail 
Till  judgment  Epoak  the  doom  of  fate; 
So  still,  as  if  no  breeze  might  daxc 
To  lifl  one  lock  of  hoiirj'  hair  ; 
So  sUll,  as  life  itaelf  were  fled, 
In  the  last  aound  bid  hurii  had  sped. 
Upon  a  rock  with  lioliens  wild. 
Beside  him  Ellen  sate  and  smil'iU"  &c. — p.  50,  51. 

Though  these  extracts  have  already  extended  this 
Jjode  beyond  all  reasouablc  bounds,  we  oaiiuot  omit 
glen's  introduction  to  Uie  court,  and  the  transformation 
**'  Fitz^ames  into  the  King  of  Scotland.  The  luiknowu 
Pfioce  it  \vill  be  recollected,  himself  conducts  her  into 
^  royal  presence :  — 


p 
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"  With  bcatiiig  heart,  ami  bosom  wnmg, 
As  to  a  brother's  arm  sho  clung. 
Gctilly  he  dried  the  falling  tear, 
And  gt'iitly  whispcr'd  hope  aud  cheer ; 
Her  fultring  sttps  half  led,  half  staid. 
Through  gallon*  fair  luid  high  arcade, 
Till,  at  hia  touch,  its  wings  of  pride 
A  portal  arch  uufolded  wide. 

"Witliiii  t'was  hrilliajjt  all  and  light, 
A  thronmng  scene  of  figures  bright ; 
It  glow'd  on  Ellon's  dazzled  sight, 
As  when  the  setting  sun  has  giveu 
Ten  tliousatid  hues  to  summer  even, 
And  from  their  tissue  fiuicy  frames 
Aerial  knights  and  fairj  diuues. 
Btill  by  Fiiz-James  her  footing  staid  ; 
A  lew  CainL  steps  she  forward  made, 
Then  slow  her  drooplikg  head  she  rais'd. 
Aud  feiufid  round  the  presence  gaz'd ; 
For  JtLiiDvSlux.spught,  who  o'^u'd  this  state, 
Tlie  dreaJecTprince,'  whose  vn\\  was  fate !  — 
She  gau'd  on  many  a  prinrely  iKirt, 
Might  well  have  rul'd  a  royal  court ; 
Ou  many  n  splendid  garb  she  gaz'd  — 
Then  tum'd  bewildered  and  amaz'd, 
For  all  stood  bore  ;  and,  in  the  room. 
Fitz-rfainea  alone  wore  cap  and  plume  I 
To  him  each  lady's  took  was  lent, 
On  lijm  each  ix)urtiur*8  eye  v&a  bent; 
Midst  furs  and  silks  and  jewels  sheen, 
Uo  stood,  in  simple  Lincoln  green, 
llie  centre  of  the  glitt'riug  ring !  — 
Aiid  Suowdoun's  Kjiight  is  Scotland's  King  I 

"As  wreath  of  snow  on  mountain  breast. 
Slides  from  the  rock  that  gave  it  rest, 
Poor  Elleu  glided  from  her  stay. 
And  at  the  Monarchs  fi?ot  she  lay ; 
No  word  herchokuig  voice  oomuiaiids  — 
She  showd  the  ring  —  she  clasp'd  her  hands. 
0  !  not  a  moment  could  he  brook. 
The  gea'rous  prince,  tluit  supjdiant  look  * 
Genuy  ho  rais'd  her  —  and  the  while 
Checkd  with  a  glanw  tlio  circle's  smile ; 
Graceful,  but  gmve,  her  brow  he  kiased. 
And  bade  her  terrors  be  dismiss'd:  — 
'  Yes  Fair ;  the  wand'ring  poor  I'lUs-Jumeb 
The  fealty  of  Scotland  claims. 
To  him  thy  woes,  thy  wiwhes,  bring; 
He  will  rcdociu  his  »iguel  ring," "  &c.  —  p  i!8l  —  98 
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We  cannot  resist  adding  Uie  graceful  winding  up  of 
the  whole  story :  -^ 

'"Malcolm,  come  forth! '  —  And,  at  the  word. 
Down  kiieel'd  the  Gnemo  to  Scotland's  Lord. 
•  For  ihee,  rash  youth,  nu  Ktip]iliaiit  sues. 
From  ihee  may  Vengeance  claim  her  dues, 
Who,  nurtur'd  undt^meHtli  uur  smile. 
Has  [Xiid  our  cai'e  by  trcach'rous  wile, 
And  sought,  amid  thy  faithful  clan. 
A  refuge  for  au  outluw'd  mmi, 
Dishonouring  iliua  thy  loyal  name.  — 
Fetters  and  warder  for  the  G  rceme  1 ' 
His  chain  of  gold  the  King  unstrung. 
The  linJts  o'er  Malcolm's  neck  he  flung. 
Then  gently  drew  the  gliit'ring  Iwiud ; 
And  laid  the  clasp  ou  Ellen's  hand!"  —  p.  388. 

There  are  no  separate  introductions  to  the  cantos  of 
this  |)oem  ;  but  each  of  thorn  begins  with  one  or  two 
stanzas  in  the  measure  of  Spenser,  usually  containing 
8ome  reflections  connected  ^\ath  the  subject  about  to  be 
puterwl  on ;  and  written,  for  the  most  part,  with  great 
tenderness  and  beauty.  The  following,  we  think  is 
Wfiong  the  most  stiikiiig :  — 

"  Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course  !     'ITie  rar«  of  yore 

Who  dauc'd  our  infancy  upon  their  knee, 
And  told  our  manelling  boyhood  legends  store. 

Of  their  strange  ventures  Impp'd  by  land  or  sea, 
How  arc  they  blotted  from  the  things  tliai  bo ! 

How  few,  all  weak  and  witlier'd  of  tlieir  force. 
Wait,  on  the  verge  of  dark  eternity. 

Like  Htnuided  wrecks  —  the  tide  returning  lioarse. 
To  sweep  them  firom  our  sight  ]     Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course ! 

"Yet  live  there  still  who  can  remember  well. 

How.  whoa  a  mountain  chief  hia  bugle  blew,"  Sec.  — p.  97,  flP, 

There  is  an  invocation  to  the  Har])  of  the  North,  pre- 
^t*Hl  to  the  poem  ;  and  a  farewell  subjoined  to  it  in  the 
^ttic  measure,  written  and  \'ersified,  it  appears  to  us, 
"ith  more  than  Mr.  Scott's  usual  care.  ^V'c  give  two  of 
"le  three  stanzas  that  compose  the  last:  — 

*  Harp  of  the  North,  furewell  [     The  liills  gi^w  dark. 

On  piiq)le  peaks  a  deeper  shade  descending; 
111  iwilinht  copse  tlie  glow-wonn  lights  her  spark; 
lite  deer,  lialf-sccii,  are  to  the  covert  tvendiug. 
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Resume  thy  wizard  elm  !  the  fbuutain  lending, 

And  the  wilJ  breeze,  thy  wilder  minstrelsy  ; 
Thy  numlwTs  swppp  with  nitturp's  vespers  blending, 

With  distant  echo  from  the  fold  and  Icn, 
And  herd-boy's  evening  pipe,  and  hum  of  housing  bee. 

•'  Hark !  as  my  ling'ring  footsteps  alow  retire. 

Some  Spirit  of  the  Air  has  wak'd  thy  string  t 
Tis  now  a  Seraph  hold,  with  touch  of  fire  ; 

Tis  now  the  brush  of  Fairy's  frolic  wing. 
Bec<>ding  now.  the  dying  numbei-s  ring 

Fainter  and  fainter  down  the  rugged  dell! 
And  now  tlie  mountain  breezes  scarcely  bring 

A  wand'ring  witch-note  of  tJie  distant  8pe11-~ 
And  now,  'lis  silent  all !  —  Enchantress,  fare  thee  well ! " 

p.  asfl,  aflo. 

Tliese  passafijcS'  thoujtijli  taken  with  very  little  selec- 
tion, are  favourable  sjK'cimens,  we  think  on  the  wliole, 
of  the  execution  of  the  work  before  us.  AVe  liacl  marked 
several  of  an  opposite  character ;  hut,  fortmiately  for 
Mr.  Scott,  we  have  already  extracted  so  much,  that  we 
shall  scarcely  have  room  to  take  any  notice  of  them ; 
and  must  condense  all  our  vituperation  into  a  very 
insi|niificaut  compa.ss.  One  or  two  tliinjifs,  however,  we 
tliink  it  our  duty  to  point  out.  Thoufjli  great  pains 
Imve  evidently  been  taken  with  Brian  tlie  Hermit,  we 
think  his  whole  character  a  failiu'e,  and  mere  deformity 
— hurting  the  interest  of  the  story  by  its  improbalnlity, 
and  ratlier  liea\*y  and  disagreeable,  than  sublime  and  ter- 
rible in  its  details.  Tlie  quarrel  between  Malcolm  and 
Roderick,  in  the  second  canto,  is  also  un^*aceful  and 
oiFcnsive.  Tlicre  is  something  foppish,  and  out  of  cha- 
racter, in  Malcolm's  rising  to  lead  out  Ellen  from  her 
own  parlour  ;  and  the  sort  of  wrestling  match  that  takes 
place  between  the  rival  chieftains  on  the  occasion  is 
humihating  and  indccoro\is.  I'hc  greatest  blemish  in 
the  poem,  liowever,  is  the  ribaldi-y  and  dull  A'ulgarity 
\\liich  is  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  soldiery  in  the 
guard-room.  !Mr.  Scott  has  condescended  to  write  a  song 
for  them,  which  ^^-ill  be  read  with  pain,  we  are  persuaded, 
even  by  liis  warmest  admirers:  and  his  whole  genius, 
and  even  his  power  of  versification,  seems  to  desert  him 
when  he  attempts  to  repeat  their  conversation.      Here  is 
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Bome  of  the  stuff  which  has  chopped,  in  this  inauspicious 
attempt,  ixom  the  pen  of  one  of  the  first  poets  of  his  age 
|0r  counti*y :  — 


"  '  Olii  dual  thou  wax,  and  wars  grow  sharp ; 
TIiou  now  host  glee-maiden  and  harp. 
Get  thoe  an  ap«,  and  trudge  the  laud, 
The  leader  of  a  juggler  band."  — 

"  '  No,  comrade  !  —  no  such  fortune  mine. 
After  the  fight,  these  sought  our  line. 
That  aged  harper  and  tho  girl ; 
And,  having  audience  of  the  Karl, 
Mar  bade  I  should  purvey  them  steed, 
And  bring  them  bitherward  with  speed. 
Forbear  your  mirth  and  rude  alarm, 
For  none  shall  do  them  shame  or  harm."  — 
'  Hoot  ye  liis  l)oasl!  *  crieiJ  .Tuhn  of  Brent, 
Ever  to  strife  nnd  jnugHng  bent: 
'  Shall  he  dtiikc  Joe  bo->ide  our  lodge. 
And  yet  the  je^laui»  uiggard  grudge 
To  pay  the  forester  his  fee  ? 
nihavo 


^  niliavo  my  share,  howe'er  it  be.*" — p.  fl50,  S61. 

His  nighland  frccbootf-rs,  indeed,  do  not  use  a  much 
nobler  stjle.     For  example :  — 

'*  *  It  is,  bocauso  last  evening  tide 
Brian  tui  ftugmy  hath  tried. 
Of  that  dread  kind  which  must  not  be 
Unless  in  dread  extremity. 
The  Tagbairm  called ;  by  which,  alar, 
Our  sires  foresaw  the  event  of  war 
Duncraggan's  milk-white  bull  they  slew.'  — 
'  Ah!  well  the  gallaiit  bruto  I  knew ; 
T"he  choicegt  of  tlic  prey  we  had. 
When  swept  our  merry-men  Gallangad. 
Sore  did  he  cumber  our  retreat ; 
And  kept  our  sternest  kernes  in  awe, 
Even  at  the  [mbb  of  Geal  'mttho.'"  —  p.  140,  147. 

Scarcely  more  tolerable  are  such  expressions  as  — 

"  For  life  is  Hugh  of  Larbert  lame  ;"  — 

Or  that  unhappy  couplet,  where  the  King  liimself  is  in 
distress  for  a  rhjine,  as  to  be  obliged  to  apply  to 
Wlfi  of  the  most  obscure  saints  on  the  calendar. 

"  Tia  James  of  Douglas,  hy  Saint  StrU ; 
The  uncle  of  the  banish  d  Karl." 
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We  would  object,  too,  to  such  an  accumulation  ol' 
strange  words  as  occiu^  in  these  three  lines :  — 

"  '  Fleet  foot  on  the  correi; 
Sage  counsel  in  C^mtber ; 
Red  hand  in  the /oray,' "  ka. 

Nor  can  we  relish  such  babjdsh  \'ci*ses  as 

"  *  He  will  return :^ — dear  lady,  trust:  — 
Witlijuy,  return.     He  will  —  he  must.*" 

"  '  Nay,  lovely  EHcu  I     Dearest  I  nay.' " 

These,  however,  and  several  othcra  tliat  might  be 
mentioned,  are  blemishes  whicli  may  well  be  excused  in 
a  poem  of  more  tlian  five  thousand  lines,  produced  so 
soou  after  another  stiU  longer:  and  though  they  are 
blemishes  wliich  it  is  proper  to  notice,  because  they  are 
evidently  of  a  kijid  that  may  be  corrected,  it  would  be 
absurd,  as  well  as  unfidr,  to  give  them  any  considerable 
weight  in  our  general  estimate  of  the  work,  or  of  the 
powers  of  the  author.  Of  these,  we  have  ali'cady  spoken 
at  sufficient  length ;  and  must  now  take  an  abrupt  leave 
of  Mr.  Scott,  by  expressing  our  hope,  and  tolerably 
ronfidnit  cx]M'ctation,  of  soon  meeting  with  Mm  agaiu. 
That  lie  may  injure  Ids  popidarity  by  the  mere  profusion 
of  his  publications,  is  no  doubt  possible ;  though  many 
of  the  most  celebrated  poets  liai f  btt'ii  among  tlie  most 
voluminous:  but,  that  the  public  may  gain  by  tliis 
liberality,  docs  not  seem  to  admit  of  any  question.  If 
our  ]iootiral  treasures  were  increased  by  the  publication 
of  Alannion  and  the  J^ady  of  the  Lake,  notwithstanding 
the  existence  of  gi'eat  foults  in  both  those  works,  it  is 
evident  that  we  should  be  still  ncher  if  we  possessed 
fifty  poems  of  the  same  merit ;  and,  thei*efore,  it  is  for 
oiu-  interest,  whatever  it  may  be  as  to  his,  that  their 
autlior's  mxisc  slioidd  continue  as  prolific  as  she  has 
hitherto  been.  If  Mr.  Scott  will  only  var)*  his  subjects 
a  little  more,  indeed,  we  think  we  might  engage  to  in- 
sure his  o^vn  reputation  against  any  material  injuiy  from 
tlieir  rapid  ])arturition;  and,  as  we  entertain  very  great 
doubts  whether  much  greater  pains  would  enable  him 
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write  much  better  poetry,  we  would  rather  have  two 
autiful  poems,  with  the  present  quantum  of  faults  — 
an  one,  with  only  one  tenth  part  less  alloy.  /  He  will 
ways  be  a  poet,  we  fear,  to  whom  the  fastidious  will 
Eike  great  objections;  but  he  may  easily  find,  in  his 
ipularity,  a  compensation  for  their  scruples.  He  has 
ejury  hollow  in  his  favour;  and  though  the  court  may 
ink  that  its  directions  have  not  been  sufficiently  at- 
nded  to,  it  will  not  quarrel  with  the  verdict,) 
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Poem*.      By  the  Rereraod   Georoe  Crabbe. 
London,  1607.* 
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We  receive  the  proofs  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  poetical  existence, 
which  are  contained  in  this  vohime,  with  the  same  sort 
of  feeling  that  would  be  excited  by  tidings  of  an  ancient 
friend,  whom  wo  no  longer  expected  to  hear  of  in  this 
world.     We  rejoice  in  his  resurrection,  both  for  his  sake 


*  I  have  given  &  larger  spe4:e  (o  Crabbe  tn  this  republication  than  to 
any  of  his  conteniponuy  poets ;  not  im^relj  because  I  diitik  more  higbly 
of  him  than  most  of  them,  but  also  beramve  I  fancy  thai  he  baa  had 
less  justice  done  him.  The  nature  of  liis  sul^ectB  was  not  such  as  Lo 
attract  either  imitators  or  admirers,  from  among  the  ambitious  or 
lanctful  lovere  of  poetry ;  or,  txjnsequently.  lo  set  him  al  the  head  of  a 
School,  or  let  him  surround  himself  with  the  Eealots  of  a  Sect :  And  it 
must  also  be  admitipd.  that  his  elaim-s  tn  distinction  depend  fully  as 
much  on  his  ^eat  powers  of  observation,  his  skill  in  touching  the 
deeper  sympathies  of  our  nature,  and  his  power  of  inculcating,  by 
thoir  meana,  the  moet  impresaive  lessons  of  humanity,  as  on  any  line 

{day  of  fancy,  or  grace  and  beauty  in  his  delineaiion«.  I  have  great 
iuUi,  however,  iu  the  intrinsic  worth  and  ultimate  suooess  of  Uiom 
more  subetantial  attributes ;  and  have,  accordiugly,  the  stroDgast  im- 
pression that  the  citations  1  have  hero  ^ven  from  Crabbe,  will  strike 
more,  and  ttink  deeper  into  the  minds  of  readem  to  whom  they  are 
new  (or  by  whom  they  may  have  been  partially  forgotten).  tJian  any 
I  have  been  able  to  present  from  other  nriter?.  It  probably  is  id]< 
enough  (aa  well  as  a  little  presumptuous)  to  suppose  that  a  publica- 
tion like  this  will  afford  many  opportunities  of  tesUng  the  truth  of  this 
prediction.  But,  as  the  experiment  is  to  be  made,  Uiere  can  be  no 
harm  in  montiuning  ibis  us  one  uf  its  objects. 

It  is  but  candid,  however,  after  aM,  to  add,  that  my  concern  for  Mr 
Crabbe's  reputation  would  scarcely  have  led  me  to  devote  near  one 
hundred  p»gej«  to  the  estimate  of  liis  poetical  merits,  liad  I  not  set  aome 
value  on  the  speculations  as  to  the  elemente  of  poetical  excellence  in 
general,  and  it^  mora]  iHjarings  ajid  affinities  —  for  the  introdoctioo  of 
which  this  estimate  seemed  to  present  an  occasion,  or  apology. 


and  for  our  own :  But  we  feel  also  a  certain  uiovement  of 
«elf-condemnation,  for  having  been  remiss  in  our  inquiries 
tcr  him,  and  somewhat  too  negligent  of  the  honours 
which  ought,  at  any  rate,  to  have  been  paid  to  his  memoiy. 
It  is  now,  we  arc  afraid,  upwards  of  twenty  years 
anL-e  we  were  first  struck  with  the  vigour,  originality, 
and  truth  of  description  of  "•  The  Village ;"  and  since, 
we  regretted  that  an  author,  who  could  vrrite  so  well, 
should  have  TOtten  so  little.  From  that  time  to  the 
present,  we  have  heard  little  of  Mr.  C'rabbc ;  and  fear 
that  he  has  been  in  a  great  measure  lost  sight  of  by  the 
public,  as  well  as  by  us.  With  a  singular,  and  yaircely 
pardonable  intUffcrence  to  fame,  he  has  remained,  dui'ing 
this  long  interval,  in  patient  or  indolent  repose ;  and, 
without  making  a  smgle  movement  to  maintain  or 
advance  the  reputation  he  had  acquired,  has  permitted 
others  to  usurp  the  attention  which  he  was  sure  of  com- 
manding, and  allowed  himself  to  be  nearly  forgotten  by 
a  public,  wliich  reckons  uiwn  being  reminded  of  all  the 
claims  which  the  li\ing  have  on  its  favour.  His  former 
publications,  though  of  distinguished  merit,  wei*e  perhaps 
too  small  in  volume  to  remain  long  the  objects  of  general 
^wftttention,  and  seem,  by  some  accident,  to  have  been 
^Bostled  aside  in  the  crowd  of  more  clamorous  competitors. 
^m  Yet,  though  the  name  of  Crabbe  has  not  hitherto  been 
^*Tery  common  in  the  mouths  of  our  poetical  critics,  we 
beheve  there  are  few  real  lovers  of  poetry  to  whom  some 
of  his  sentiments  and  descriptions  are  not  secretly  fami- 
liar. There  is  a  truth  and  a  force  in  many  of  his  deline- 
ations of  nistic  hfe,  which  is  calcidated  to  sink  deep  into 
the  memorj' ;  and,  being  confirmed  by  daily  observation, 
they  are  recalled  upon  innimierable  occasions — when 
the  ideal  pictures  of  more  fancifiil  authors  have  lost  all 
their  interest.  For  ourselves  at  least,  we  profess  to  be 
indebted  to  Mr.  Crabbe  for  many  of  these  strong  impres- 
sions ;  and  have  known  more  than  one  of  our  unpoetical 
^Acquaintances,  who  declared  they  could  never  pass  by  a 
^%arish  workhouse,  without  thinking  of  the  description  of 
it  they  had  read  at  school  in  tiic  Poetical  Extracts.  The 
volume  before  us  will  i*cnew,  wc  trvist,  and  extend  many 
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such  impressions.  It  contains  all  tlip  fonnor  produc- 
tions of  the  author,  with  about  double  their  bulk«of  uow 
matter  ;  most  of  it  in  the  same  taste  and  manner  of  c*>iii- 
positiou  with  the  former ;  and  some  of  a  kind,  of  which 
we  have  had  no  previous  example  in-  this  author.  Tlic 
whole,  however,  is  of  no  ordinar)'  merit,  and  will  he 
found,  wc  have  little  doubt,  a  suificient  wairant  for 
Mr.  Crabbe  to  take  his  place  as  one  of  the  most  orig:ina], 
uerA  ous,  and  pathetic  poets  of  the  present  centurj-. 

HLs  characteiistic,  certainly,  is  force  and  truth  of  de- 
scription, joined  for  the  most  part  to  gieat  selection  and 
condensation  of  cxpnrssion  ; — that  kind  of  strength  and 
originality  wliich  wc  meet  with  in  C'ow'|)er,  and  that  sort 
of  diction  and  vci-sification  wluch  we  admire  in  "  The  De- 
serted Villajje"  of  Goldsmith,  or  "  Tlie  Yanitj'  of  Human 
Wislies"  of  Johnson.  If  he  can  be  said  to  have  imitated 
the  manner  of  any  author,  it  is  Goldsmith,  indeed,  who 
has  been  the  object  of  his  imitation  ;  and  yet  his  general 
train  of  tliinking,  and  his  views  of  society,  are  so  ex- 
tremely o])positc,  that,  when  "  The  Village  "  was  first 
pubhshed  it  was  commonly  considered  as  an  antidote  or 
an  answer  to  the  more  captivating  representations  of 
"Tlie  Deserted  \'illn^."  Compared  with  this  cele- 
brated author,  he  will  be  found,  wc  think,  to  have  more 
vigom-  and  less  delicacy;  andwiiile  he  must  be  lulmitted 
to  be  mferior  in  the  fine  finish  and  uniform  beauty  of 
his  composition,  we  cannot  help  considering:  him  as  su|>e- 
rior,  both  in  the  variety  and  the  truth  of  his  pict\ires. 
Instead  of  that  miiform  tint  of  pensive  tenderness  wluch 
overspreads  the  whole  poctr)'  of  Goldsmith,  we  find  in 
Mr.  Crabbe  many  gleams  of  gaiety  and  humour.  Though 
lua  habitual  views  of  life  are  more  gloomy  tlian  those  of 
bis  rival,  his  poetical  temperament  seems  far  more  cheer- 
ful ;  nud  when  the  occasions  of  sorrow  and  rebuke  are 
gone  by.  lie  ran  collect  himself  for  sarcastic  pleasantry, 
or  unbend  in  innocent  plajfulness.  His  diction,  though 
generally  ]iure  and  jKiwerfid,  is  sometimes  harsh,  and 
wnnriinies  quaint;  and  he  has  occasionally  admitted  a 
(Hiuplrt  or  two  in  a  state  so  unfinished,  as  to  give  a  cha- 
Vtutlct  of  inelegance  to  the  passages  in  which  they  occur. 
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Witli  a  taste  less  disciplined  and  less  fastidious  than  that 
of  Goldsmith,  he  has  in  our  apprehension,  a  keener  eye 
for  obsen'ation,  and  a  readier  hand  for  the  delineation  of 
what  he  has  observed.  Tlicrc  is  less  poetical  keeping  in 
his  whole  [)erformauce ;  but  the  groups  of  which  it  con- 
sists  are  conceived,  we  think,  with  equal  fj^^nius,  and 
drawn  with  greater  spirit  as  well  as  far  greater  lidelitj-. 

It  is  not  quite  fair,  perhaps,  thus  to  draw  a  detailed 
parallel  bohvern  a  li\in^  ])oet,  and  one  whose  reputation 
has  been  scaled  by  death,  and  by  the  immutable  sen- 
tence of  a  surviving  generation.  Yet  there  arc  so  few 
of  his  conteni])oraries  to  wliom  Mr,  Crabbc  bears  any 
rcscinblauco.  that  we  can  scarcely  explain  oiu*  opinion  of 
his  merit,  without  comparinj^  him  to  some  of  his  prede- 
cessors. There  is  one  set  of  writers,  indeed  fi-cm  whose 
works  those  of  Afr.  Crabbo  might  receive  all  that  eluci- 
dation which  results  from  conti*ast,  and  from  an  entire 
opix)sition  in  all  jwints  of  taste  and  opinion.  We  allude 
now  to  the  Wordworths,  and  the  Soutlicys,  and  Cole- 
ridges,  and  all  that  ambitious  frat^rniity,  that,  witli  good 
intentions  and  extniordinary  talents,  are  labouring  to 
bring  back  our  jwetry  to  the  fantjLstical  oddity  and  puling 
childishness  of  Withers,  Quarh^s,  or  Marvel.  These  gen- 
tlemen write  a  great  deal  about  rustic  life,  as  well  as 
lUr.  Crabbe ;  and  they  e\'en  agree  with  him  in  dwelling 
much  on  its  disc'oraforts  ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  oppo- 
site than  the  views  they  take  of  the  subject,  or  the  manner 
in  which  they  execute  their  representation  of  them. 

Mr.  Crabbe  exliibits  the  common  ix'ople  of  England 
pretty  much  as  they  are,  and  as  they  must  appear  to 
every  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  examining  into 
their  condition; /at  the  same  time  that  he  renders  his 
sketches  in  a  vcr}^  high  degree  interesting  and  beautiful 
— by  selecting  what  is  most  fit  for  description — by 
grouping  them  into  such  forms  as  must  catcli  the  atten- 
tion or  awake  the  memory — and  by  scattering  over  the 
whole  sufli  traits  of  moral  sensibility,  of  sarcasm,  and 
of  deep  reflection,  as  every  one  must  feel  to  be  natural, 
and  own  to  be  poweri'id. )  Tlie  gentlemen  of  the  new 
school,  ou  the  other  baud,  scaicely  ever  condescend  to 
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take  their  ioliiects  hoai  any  descriptioa  of  persons  at  all 
IcBOWB  to  the  iiaitiiMHi  inhalntanta  of  the  woild :  but 
iDTexit  fcr  themaelTes  certain  whimsical  and  iinheard-of 
beings,  to  whom  they  impate  some  fantastical  combina- 
tion of  fedings,  and  then  labour  to  excite  our  s3nmpathy 
fcr  them,  either  by  plaring  Uiem  in  incredible  situation;;, 
or  by  some  strained  and  exaggerated  moralisation  of  u 
Tigne  and  tragical  description.  Mr.  Crabbe,  in  short, 
sboirs  n»  something  which  we  have  all  seen,  or  may  see, 
in  real  Ufc ;  and  draws  from  it  such  feelings  and  such 
rcflectkmft  as  every  human  b^ng  must  ackno\\-lcdge  that 
it  i*  calculated  to  excite.  He  delights  us  by  the  truth, 
and  \ivid  and  picturesque  beauty  of  his  representations, 
and  by  the  force  and  pathos  of  the  sensations  with  wliich 
we  feel  that  they  are  connected.  Mr  A\^ordsworth  and 
his  associates,  on  the  other  hand,  introduce  us  to  beings 
whose  existence  was  not  previously  suspected  by  the 
acutest  observers  of  nature ;  and  excite  an  interest  for 
them — where  they  do  excite  any  interest — more  by  au 
eloquent  and  refined  analysis  of  their  o^^'n  capricious 
feelings,  than  by  any  obvious  or  intelligible  ground  of 
sympathy  in  their  situation. 

Those  wlio  are  acquainted  with  the  Lyrical  Ballads. 
or  the  more  recent  publications  of  Mr.  Woi-dswortli,  will 
scarcely  deny  the  justice  of  this  representation  ;  but  in 
order  to  vindicate  it  to  such  as  do  not  enjoy  that  advan- 
tage, we  must  befif  leave  to  make  a  few  hastj'  references 
to  the  former,  and  by  far  the  least  exceptional  of  those 
productions. 

A  village  schoolmaster,  for  instance,  is  a  pretty  com- 
mon poetical  character.  Goldsmith  has  drawn  him  in- 
imitably ;  so  has  Shenstonc,  with  the  slight  change  of 
sex  ;  and  Mr.  Crabbe,  in  two  passages,  has  followed  Uieir 
footsteps.  Now,  Mr.  AA'^ordsworth  lias  a  village  school- 
master also — a  personage  who  makes  no  small  figure  in 
three  or  four  of  liis  poems.  But  by  wliat  traits  is  tliis 
worthy  old  gentleman  delineated  by  the  new  poet  ?  No 
jiedaiitry — na  innocent  vanity  of  learning — no  mixture 
of  indulgence  nilh  the  pride  of  ])owor,  ajid  of  poverty 
witii    the  consciousness   of  rare    acquirements.     Every 
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feature  which  belongs  to  the  situation,  or  marks  the  cha- 
racter in  common  apprehension,  is  scornfully  discarded 
by  Mr.  "Wordsworth ;  who  represents  his  j^rey-liaircd 
rustic  pedagogue  as  a  sort  of  half  crazy,  sentimental 
[x^rson,  oveiTun  M-ith  tine  feelings,  constitutional  merri- 
ment, and  a  most  humorous  melancholy.  Here  are  the 
ivo  stanzas  in  wliich  this  consistent  and  intelligible  cha- 
racter is  portrayed.  The  diction  is  at  least  as  new  as 
the  conception. 


"The  sighs  w!ni^h  Matthew  beflv'd  were  sigha 
Of  one  tir'd  out  witb/im  aii<l  mad»as: 
The  tears  wliich  canic  U>  Mullhews  eyes 
Were  tears  of  li^t — tht  oil  of  ifladfu$$. 

"  Yet  sotnelimes,  when  the  secret  cup 

Of  still  and  serious  thought  went  ruuud 

He  seem'd  as  if  he  tlrunk  it  up, 
He  felt  with  spirit  so  profoimd. 

Thou  soul  of  (Jod's  best  earthly  moiUd,"  Ac 


^K  A  frail  damsel  again  is  a  chaiacter  common  enough 
^^n  all  poems ;  and  one  u]x>n  which  many  fine  and  pathe- 
tic lines   have   been   expended.     Mr.  Wordsworth  has 
ritten  more  than  three  himdred  on  the  subject:  but, 
id   of  now   images  of  tenderness,  or  delicate   re- 
presentation of  intelligible  feelings,  he  has  contrived  to 
tell  us  nothing  whatever  of  the  unfortunate  fair  one,  but 
that  her  name  is  Martha  Ray  ;  and  that  she  goes  up  to 
the  top  of  a  hill,  in  a  red  cloak,  and  cries  "  O  miserj' ! " 
All  the  rest  of  the  poem  is  filled  with  a  description  of  an 
old  thorn  and  a  pond,  and  of  tlie  silly  stories  which  the 
^ncighbouriJig  old  women  told  about  them. 
^K   The  sports  of  cliildliood,  and  the  untimely  death  of 
^ftroniising  youth,  is  also  ii  coiiimon  topic  for  poetr)'.  Mr. 
^Rl'ordsworth  has  made  some  blank  verse  about  it ;  but, 
^■Dstead  of  the  delightftil  and  picturesque  sketches  with 
^^hich   so  many  authors  of  moderate   talent  have  pre- 
sented us  on  this  inWting  subject,  all  that  he  is  pleased  to 
communicate  of  Am  rustic  child,  is,  that  he  used  to  amuse 
himself  %vith  shouting  to  tlie  owls,  and  hearing  them  an- 
swer.    To  make  amends  tor  this  brevity,  the  process  of 
Lis  mimicrv  is  most  acciu-ntelv  described. 
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"With  fingers  intenrovcn,  both  iuiuds 

Prcsfi'd  clowlj  paha  to  palm,  and  to  his  muutli 
Uplifted,  he,  &&  tlirongh  an  inetniuieiit, 
Blew  mimic  hooliiigs  to  the  silent  owls. 
That  they  might  answer  him  "  — 

This  is  all  we  hear  of  liim ;  and  for  the  sake  of  this 
one  accomplishment,  we  arc  told,  that  the  author  has 
frequently  stood  mute,  and  gazed  on  his  grave  for  half 
an  hour  together ! 

Love,  and  the  fentasies  of  lovers,  have  afforded  aii 
ample  theme  to  poets  of  all  ages.  Mr.  AVordsworth, 
however,  has  thought  fit  to  compose  a  piece,  illustrating 
this  copious  subject  by  one  single  thought.  A  lover  troU 
away  to  see  Ids  mistress  one  tine  evening,  gazing  all  the 
way  on  the  moon ;  when  he  comes  to  her  door, 

"  0  taeray !  to  mjraelf  1  cried, 
If  Lucy  should  bo  dead." 

And  there  the  poem  ends ! 

Now,  we  leave  it  to  any  reader  of  common  candour 
and  discernment  to  say,  whether  these  representations  of 
character  and  sentiment  are  drawn  fi'om  that  eternal  and 
universal  standard  of  truth  and  natiu"e,  which  every  one 
is  knomng  enough  to  recognise,  and  no  one  great 
enough  to  depart  from  with  impunity ;  or  whether  they 
are  not  fornuHl,  as  we  have  ventured  to  allege,  upon 
certain  fantastic  and  affected  pecuUaiities  in  the  mind  or 
fancy  of  the  author,  into  which  it  is  most  improbablii 
that  many  of  liis  readers  >vill  enter,  and  which  cannot, 
in  some  cases,  be  comprehended  without  much  effort  and 
cxj^lanation.  Instead  of  multiplying  instances  of  these 
widu  ami  wilful  abeiTations  from  ordinary  nature  it 
may  be  more  satisfactory  to  produce  the  author's  own 
admission  of  the  narrowness  of  the  plan  upon  which  he 
writcH,  and  of  tlie  very  extraordinary  circumstances 
which  he  liiraself  sometimes  thinks  it  necessar}'  for  his 
reniUM'H  to  keep  in  >iew,  if  they  woxdd  wish  to  under- 
Hland  thi'  beauty  or  propiiety  of  his  deUneations. 

A  pathetic  tale  of  guilt  or  sujwrstition  may  be  told, 
wp  are  iipt  to  fancy,  by  the  ix>ct  liimself,  in  Ids  general 
tliMi«rt(*r   of   iM>et,  with   fidl   as  inuth  rlfeet  as  hy  aiiv 
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other  person.  An  old  nurse,  at  any  rate,  or  a  monk  or 
parish  clerk,  is  always  at  hand  to  give  grace  to  such  a 
narration.  None  of  these,  however,  would  satisfy  Mj\ 
Wordsworth.  He  has  written  a  long  i>oem  of  this  soit, 
which  he  thinks  it  indispensably  necessary  to  apprise 
18  reader,  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  represent  the 
s;e  and  sentiments  of  a  particular  character  —  of 
which  character  he  adds,  "  the  reader  will  have  a 
general  notion,  if  he  has  ever  known  a  man,  a  coptain  of 
a  small  trading  vessel,  for  example,  who,  being  past  the 
middle  age  of  lije,  has  retired  upon  an  annuity^  or  small 
hidependeitt  income,  to  some  village  or  country  town,  of 
which  he  was  not  a  native.,  or  in  which  he  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  live  !  " 

Now,  we  must  be  permitted  to  doubt,  whether,  among 
all  the  readers  of  Mr.  \\'ordsworth  (few  or  many),  thcrc 
is  a  single  individual  who  has  had  the  happiness  of 
knowing  a  person  of  tliis  vcr)'  peculiar  description ;  or 
who  is  capable  of  forming  any  sort  of  conjecture  of  the 
particidar  disposition  and  tuna  of  thinking  wliich  such  a 
combination  of  attributes  would  be  apt  to  produce.  To 
Ins,  we  will  confess,  the  annonce  apjK'ars  as  ludicrous 
and  absurd  as  it  would  be  in  the  author  of  an  ode  or 
an  epic  to  say,  "  Of  tliis  piece  the  reader  ^Wll  neces- 
sarily form  a  very  erroneous  judgment,  vmles.s  he  is  ap- 
prised, that  it  was  written  by  a  pale  man  ui  a  green  coat 
— sitting  cross-legged  on  an  oaken  stool — ^nth  a  scratch 
on  his  nose,  and  a  spelling  dictionar)'  on  the  table."  ♦ 

I      *    Some   of  our  readere  may  have   a   curiosity  to   kuow  in   whal 
nuLouer  this  oM  annuitaut  captmu  does   oclimlly  express  biinself  in 
the  tillage  of  his  adoption.     I'or  their  gratificalion,  we  annex  tho  tno 
I  finit  HUuizua  of  his  slory :  in  which,  with  all    the  alteulion  we  havo 
1  Leen  able  lo  besfiiw.  we  have  been  utterly  unable  to  detect  any  traiu 
that  can  be  8U]>jH>9e(l  tu  cimi-aclerise  either  a  soamnn,  an  annuitant,  ur  a 
stnmgvr  iu  a  (-ounliy  town.     It  is  a  style,  ou  tho  oontraiy,  wliirb  we 
ihould  ascribe,  without  hesitation,  to  a  certain  poetical  fraternity  in  the 
Weal  of  Eugluud  ;  and  which,  we  verily  believe,  nevor  was,  and  never 
will  bo,  used  by  any  one  out  of  that  fraternity. 
'  There  is  a  thoni  —  it  looks  so  old. 
In  tnith,  you'd  Gnd  iL  hard  to  say, 
Hovr  it  could  ever  have  bec-u  yomig ! 
It  louks  uo  uld  and  grey. 


From  these  childish  and  absurd  affectations,  we  tuni 
with  pleasure  to  the  manly  sense  and  correct  picturing 
of  Mr.  Crabbc  ;  and,  after  being  dazzled  and  made  giddy 
mth  the  elaborate  raptures  and  obsciu-c  originalities  of 
these  new  artisU,  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  again  with  the 
spirit  and  nature  of  our  old  masters,  in  the  nervous 
pages  of  the  author  now  before  ns. 

Tlie  poem  that  stands  first  in  the  volimie,  is  that  to 
wliich  we  have  already  alluded  as  banng  been  first  given 
to  the  public  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  so 
old,  and  has  of  late  been  so  scarce,  that  it  is  probably 
new  to  many  of  our  reader's.  "We  shall  ventiu-e,  there- 
fore, to  give  a  few  extracts  firom  it  as  a  specimen  of 
Mr.  Crabbe's  original  style?  of  composition.  We  have 
already  hinte<l  at  the  description  of  the  Parish  Work- 
house, and  insert  it  as  an  example  of  no  common 
poetry : — 

"  There  is  yon  house  that,  holds  tlje  parish  poor, 
Whose  walls  of  mud  scarce  hear  the  broken  door; 
There,  where  the  putrid  vapours  Haggiug  play, 
Aud  the  dull  wheel  hunts  doleful  through  the  day; 
There  children  dwell  who  know  no  parents'  care ; 
parents,  who  know  no  children's  love,  dwell  there ; 
Heait^hroken  matrons  on  their  jnyless  bed, 
Forsuken  wives,  and  motheni  never  wed; 

Not  higher  thiui  a  two-years'  child, 

It  stands  erect ;  ihitt  aged  ihorii ! 
No  leaves  it  has,  no  ttiomy  points; 
It  is  a  mass  of  knotted  joints: 

A  wretched  thing  forlorn. 
It  stttnHs  erect :  and  like  a  stone, 
With  lichens  it  is  overgrown. 

'*  U^  rock  or  stone,  it  is  o'ertjroipn 

With  lichens : — -to  the  very  lop: 
And  hung  with  heavy  tufts  of  moss 

A  Mieluiicholy  crop. 
Up  from  the  earth  tLese  mosses  creep, 

And  this  poor  thorn,  they  clasp  it  round 
So  cloae.  you'd  say  that  they  were  hent, 
With  plain  and  viaiiiffint  intent '. 

To  drag  it  to  the  ground ; 
And  all  had  join'd  in  one  endeavour. 
To  burj  this  poor  thnrn  for  ever. " 

And  this,  it  seems,  is  Nature,  and  Pathos,  iind  FooUy ! 
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D^ecied  widows  with  uuheedetl  toBra, 
And  crippled  age  with  more  thun  cbiMbriixl-feans  ; 
The  lame,  (lie  hliiid,  tuid  far  the  liajipiest  tlie)' ! 
Tlw  moping  idiot  and  the  mndman  gay. 

••  Hfire,  tiX).  the  sick  their  tinal  doom  receive, 
Here  brought  amid  the  scenes  of  grief,  to  griero ; 
"Where  the  loud  groans  from  some  sad  chftmher  flow. 
Mixt  witli  the  clamours  of  the  crowd  below. 

'•  Say  ye,  opprest  by  some  fantastic  woes, 
Some .[aniug  nene  tliat  bofQes  your  repose ; 
Who  with  sad  prayers  the  wcjiry  doctor  tease. 
To  name  the  nameless  erer-uew  disease  ; 
How  would  ye  bear  in  real  pain  to  lie, 
Despised,  neglected,  left  alone  to  die? 
How  would  yo  bear  to  draw  your  latest  breath, 
Where  all  that's  wTet4*hc(l  paves  the  way  fur  death? 

"  Such  is  that  nx)m  which  one  rude  l>eam  divides. 
And  imlicd  rafters  fnnn  the  sloping  sides ; 
Where  the  vile  bniuU  tliat  bind  that  thatch  are  seen. 
And  lath  and  mud  ui'e  all  that  He  between; 
Save  one  Hidl  pane,  that,  c(»ai>iely  imtchd,  gives  way 
To  the  nide  tenipesi,  yet  excludes  the  day; 
Here,  on  a  matted  flock,  witli  dust  o'erspread. 
The  drooping  wretch  reclines  his  languid  hewl ; 
For  him  do  band  tlie  cordial  cup  applies,"  Ac. —  p.  IS — 14. 

The  consoquentiul  apothecary,  wlio  gives  an  impatient 
attendance  in  these  abodes  of  inis-ery,  is  admirably  de- 
Bcribed ;  but  we  pass  to  the  last  scene : — 

"  Now  to  the  church  behold  the  mourners  come, 
Sedately  tui']>id  and  devoutly  dumb ; 
The  village  chihlren  now  tlieir  games  suspend, 
To  see  the  bier  that  bears  their  ancient  fnend ; 
For  he  was  one  in  uU  ibeir  idle  sport 
And  like  a  monarch  ruled  their  little  court ; 
The  pliant  bow  he  fonn'd.  the  Hying  ball. 
The  l>at,  tlie  wicket,  were  his  lal)ours  all; 
Htm  now  lliey  folhiw  to  his  grave,  and  stand, 
Silent  and  sad.  and  gii;ting,  hand  in  hand ; 
While  bending  low,  their  eager  eyes  explore 
The  mingled  relics  of  the  pttrinh  iKJor ! 
The  bell  tolls  late,  the  moping  owl  flies  round, 
Fear  marks  the  flight  and  uiagritfie^  the  somid ; 
Tlie  busy  priest,  dctain'd  by  weightier  care. 
Defers  his  duty  till  the  Jay  of  prayi^r  ; 
And  wailing  long,  the  crowd  retire  dislrest, 
To  tliink  a  poor  man's  hones  should  lie  unblest."—  p.  16,  17. 

The  scope  of  the  poem  is  to  show,  that  the  villagers 
^{  real   life   Imve   no   resemblance    to  the  viilagers  of 
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poetry :  that  |K>verty,  in  sober  truth,  b  very  uncomibrt- 
able;  and  Wee  by  no  means  confined  to  the  opulent. 
The  foUoniug  passage  is  powerfully,  and  finely  written;^ 

*'  Or  will  you  deem  them  uniiily  paid  in  health. 
Lahuiir's  fair  ulitUl,  tlmt  lan^riiialies  wiUi  wealth? 
Go  tlien !  aiiJ  see  them  rising  witb  the  sun, 
Throu{^h  a  long  course  of  daily  toil  to  run  ; 
Seo  them  heneath  the  dog-s>tiLr's  inging  heat. 
When  the  knees  tremhle  and  the  temples  heat ; 
Behold  them,  leaning  on  theii*  scytlies,  look  o'er 
The  labour  pa^t.  ami  uiils  to  come  exploro ; 
Through  fens  and  marshy  moors  their  steps  pursue, 
Wlten  their  warm  pores  imbibe  the  erening  dew. 

"  There  may  you  see  the  yoiith  of  slender  fmme 
CoDtenil  with  weakness,  weariness,  and  shamo: 
Yet  urc'd  aloug,  and  imiudly  loatlt  to  yield, 
He  strives  to  join  his  fL-Uows  of  the  field  ; 
Till  long-contending  nature  droops  at  last  ; 
Declining  health  rejectii  his  puor  rei»asl  I 
His  eheerlese  spouse  the  coming  danger  sees, 
Aud  mutual  murnmrs  urge  the  slow  disease. 

"  Yet  gi-ant  them  health,  'lis  not  for  us  to  toll. 
Though  the  head  droops  not,  lliat  the  heart  is  well ; 
Or  will  you  praise  that  homely,  healthy  (are, 
rtenteoiw  and  plain,  that  happy  peasants  share? 
Oh !  trifle  not  with  wants  you  caunot  feci ! 
Nor  mock  the  misciy  of  a  stinted  meal ; 
Homely  not  wholesome  —  phuti  nut  plenteous  ~  such 
As  you  who  praise  would  never  deign  to  touch! 

"  Ye  gentle  souls,  who  dream  of  rural  case, 
Whom  the  smooth  stream  and  Bmoother sonnet  please; 
Go  I  if  the  peaceful  out  your  jtniises  share, 
Go  look  within,  and  ask  if  peaco  be  tliere : 
If  peace  bo  his —  tliat  ihrooping,  weary  sire, 
Or  theirs,  that  otlspring  round  their  feeble  fire  ! 
Or  hers,  that  matron  ]iide,  whose  trembling  hand 
Turns  on  the  wretched  hearth  th"  expiring  brand.'* — 

p.  8—10. 

We  shall  only  give  one  other  extract  from  this  poem  ; 
and  we  select  the  following  fine  description  of  that  ]>ecu- 
liar  sort  of  barrenness  which  prevails  along  the  isandy 
aud  thinly  inhabited  shores  of  the  Clianuel ;  — 

"  Lo !  where  the  heath,  with  with'ring  brake  growi  o'er, 
Lends  the  Hglil  turf  that  wiinns  the  iioigbbouring  iwor; 
Fnmi  theuL-e  a  k^ngth  of  burning  sand  iippoai-s. 
Wliorc  the  \hiu  hatvcsl  waves  its  wither'd  cai^ ; 
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Tliero  tliiall<»s  stretch  tlieir  prickly  nrms  afar, 

Anil  to  the  ragged  infant  threaten  war; 

There  poppies  nodding,  mock  tho  hope  of  toil, 

There  the  blue  bugloss  paints  tfae  sterile  soil : 

rianly  and  high,  al>ove  the  slender  sheaf, 

The  slimy  n(pllow  waves  her  silky  leaf ; 

( >'er  the  young  fihoot  the  charlock  throws  a  shade, 

And  clasping  tares  cliug  round  tlie  sickly  hlude  ; 

With  mingled  tints  tlio  rocky  coasts  aboimd, 

And  ft  siui  8j)lendour  vainly  eliiiies  around." — p.  6,  6, 

The  next  poem,  and  the  longest  in  the  vohime,  ia  now 
ted  for  the  first  time  to  the  public.  It  is  dedicated, 
e  the  former,  to  the  delineation  of  rural  life  and  cha- 
lacters,  and  is  entitled, '' The  A^illage  Register;"  and, 
upon  a  very  simple  but  singular  plan,  is  divitled  into 
three  parts,  viz.  Baptisms,  Murriagfs.  and  Burials.     Ailer 
^Ti  iutroductor)'  and  general  view  of  village  manners,  the 
■everend  author  proceeds  Jo  present  his  readers  with  an 
accoiuit  of  all  the  remarkable  baptisms,  maniages,  and 
^Amerals,  that  appear  on  liis  register  for  the  preceding 
Hkar ;  with  a  sketch  of  the  chaiacter  and  behaviotu-  of 
The  respective  parties,  and  such  reflections  and  exlioi-ta- 
lions  as  arc  suggestetl  by  the  subject.     Tlie  poem  con- 
fflsts,    therefore,   of  a    scries   of   portraits   taken   fiom 
the  middling  and  lower  ranks  of  rustic  life,  and  deli- 
neated on  occasions  at  once  more  common  and  more  in- 
teresting, than  any  other  that  could  well  be  imagined. 
They  are  selected,  we  think,  with  great  jiidgmcnt,  and 
«     dmwn  with  inimitable  accuracy  and  strength  of  colour- 
■iDg.    They  are  finished  with  much  more  minuteness  and 
"  iVtail,  indeed,  than  the  more  general  pictures  in   "  The 
^  illnge ;"  and,  on  this  accoxnit,  may  appear  occasiomdly 
I      'lefiricnt  in  comprehension,  or  in  dignity.     They  are,  no 
'louht,  executetl  in  some  instances  with  too  much  of  a 
Cliuicse  accuracy ;  and   enter  into  details  wliich  many 
readers  may  pronounce  tedious  and  unnecessarj'.     Yet 
there  is  a  justness  and  force  in  the  representation  which 
w  entitJed   to   sometliing   more  than   indulgence ;  and 
though  several  of  the  groups  are  composed  of  low  and  *^ 
clisagrecable  subjects,  still,  we  think  that  some  allowance 
is  to  be  made  for  the  author's  plan  of  giving  a  ftdl  and 
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esact  fieir  of  village  life,  which  could  aot  possibly  bt* 
aooonp&bed  nithoat  including  those  baser  rarieties. 
He  aims  at  an  important  moral  effect  by  this  exhibition; 
and  BUtft  not  be  defiranded  eitlier  of  that,  or  of  the 
praise  which  is  due  to  the  coarser  efforts  of  his  pen,  out 
of  deferens*  to  the  sickly  delicacy  of  his  more  festidious 
readers.  We  admit,  however,  that  there  is  more  care- 
leasness,  as  well  as  more  quaiutness  in  this  poem  than  in 
the  other;  and  that  he  has  now  and  then  apparently 
heaped  up  circumstances  rather  to  gratify  his  o^vn  taste 
for  detail  and  accumulation,  than  to  give  any  additional 
effect  to  his  description.  With  this  general  observation, 
we  bog  the  reader's  attention  to  tlic  following  abstract 
and  citations. 

The  poem  begins  with  a  general  view,  first  of  the 
industrious  and  contented  villager,  and  then  of  the  pro- 
ftigate  and  disonierly.  The  fii-st  compartment  is  not  so 
sinking  as  the  last.  Mr.  Crabbe,  it  seems,  has  a  set  of 
smugglers  among  his  flock,  who  inhabit  what  is  called 
the  Street  in  his  WUage.  There  is  nutliing  comparable 
to  the  following  description,  but  some  of  the  prose 
sketches  of  Mandeville :  — 

••  Here,  iu  cabal,  a  dispatAlioiu  cww 

Kftcb  evening  meet ;  the  sot,  the  cheat,  the  shiew ; 
Kioto  are  nightJy  beard  —  the  curse,  the  cries 
Of  beat«n  wife,  perverse  in  her  replies ; 
Boys  in  their  first  stol'n  rags,  to  swear  begin. 
And  girls,  who  know  not  sex,  arc  skill'd  in  gin  ! 
Suarers  and  smugglers  hero  their  gains  divide, 
Ensnaring  fninales  here  tlicir  victims  hide ; 
And  here  is  one,  the  Sibyl  of  the  Row, 
Who  knows  all  secreta.  or  affects  to  know. — 

"  See !  on  rhe  floor,  what  frowzy  patches  rest ! 
What  nuuseous  fragments  on  yon  fractur'd  chest ! 
What  downy-dust  beneath  yon  window-seat  I 
And  round  these  poets  that  serve  this  bed  for  feet ; 
This  bed  where  all  those  tatter'd  garments  He. 
Worn  by  each  sex,  and  now  per  force  thrown  by. 

"  See  !  as  we  gaze,  an  infant  lifts  it  head, 
Left  by  neglect,  and  burrow'd  in  that  bed ; 
The  mothergosaip  has  the  love  supprest. 
An  in&ni's  cry  once  waken'd  in  her  breast."  4c.  Ac. 

■■  Here  are  no  wheels  for  either  ^tooI  or  flax. 
But  pKcks  of  cards  —  umde  up  of  sundry  packs ; 
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Here  arc^o  books,  but  ballaJis  on  tLe  wall. 
Arc  'iome  abusive,  and  indecent  ull ; 
Pislols  are  bere,  unpair'cl ;  mtb  nets  and  books, 
Of  even."  kind,  for  rivere,  ponds,  and  brooks ; 
And  ample  Hask  Uiat  mghtlv  rovers  fill, 
Willi  recent  poison  from  tho  Dutchman's  still ; 
A  box  of  tools  witb  wires  of  various  size, 
Frocks,  vig^,  and  Iiatd,  for  night  or  day  disguise. 
And  bludgeous  istout  to  uaiu  or  guard  a  prize.  — 

"  Here  his  poor  bird,  tn'  inhumiin  ooekor  brings, 
Arms  bis  hard  heel,  and  clips  his  golden  ning9 ; 
Witli  Bpicy  food  th'  impatient  spirit  feeds. 
And  shouts oDd  curses  as  tbc  battle  bleeds: 
Struck  through  the  brain,  deprivd  of  both  his  ejea. 
The  vanquish'd  bird  must  combat  till  he  dies  ! 
Must  faintly  peck  at  his  vic-torioitfi  foe, 
And  reel  and  stagger  at  each  feeble  blow ; 
When  faH'n.  the  savage  grasps  his  dabbled  plumes, 
His  blood-staiu'd  arms,  for  other  deaths  assimiies; 
And  damns  tJie  craven-fowl,  tbat  lost  his  stake, 
And  oniy  bled  and  perish'd  for  his  sake  1" — p.  40 — 4i. 

Mr.  Crabbe  now  opens  his  chronicle ;  and  the  first 
babe  that  apj>cars  on  the  list  is  a  natural  cliild  of  the 
niiller's  daughter.  This  dameel  fell  in  love  "Nvith  a  sailor  ; 
bat  her  father  refused  his  consent,  and  no  priest  would 
unite  thejn  without  it.  Tlie  poor  girl  jieldcd  to  her 
passion ;  and  lier  lover  went  to  sea,  to  seek  a  portion  for 
bis  bride : — 

"  Then  came  the  days  of  shame,  the  grievous  night* 
The  varying  look,  the  wand'riiig  npjwtite ; 
The  joy  asaum'd,  while  sorrow  dimm'd  the  eyes, 
The  forc'd  sad  smiles  that  foUow'd  sudden  Bighs, 
And  every  art,  long  us'd.  but  us'd  in  vain. 
To  hide  ihy  progress,  Nature,  and  thy  pain. 

"  Day  after  day  were  past  in  grief  and  pain, 
Week  after  week,  nor  fjtnie  the  youth  again  ; 
Her  boy  wad  bom  :  —  No  lads  nor  lasses  came 
To  grace  tiie  rite  or  give  Uie  child  a  name ; 
Nor  grave  conceited  nurse,  of  office  proud. 
Bore  ibc  young  Christian,  roaring  through  ibe  crowd ; 
In  a  small  chamber  was  my  ofBce  done, 
Wbere  blinks,  through  paper'd  panes,  the  setting  aun ; 
Wliere  noisy  sparrows.  ()crch'd  on  ijentliouse  near. 
Chirp  tuneless  joy,  and  mock  the  frequent  tear." — 

"  Throughout  the  lanes,  she  glides  at  evening's  olose, 
There  softly  lulls  her  infant  tn  repo.se; 
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Then  dis  and  guten,  but  with  viewless  look, 

As  gilds  tho  moon  the  rimpling  of  the  hrook ; 

'ITiou  siugs  her  vespers,  but  in  voice  so  low. 

She  henni  their  miuiuimi  as  the  ^^-aters  flow; 

And  uhe  too  niurmum,  and  begins  to  Bnd 

The  solemn  wand'ringa  of  a  wounded  mind ! "  —  p.  -17 —  40. 

"We  pass  the  rest  of  tlie  Baptisms ;  and  proceed  to  the 
more  interesting  chapter  of  Marriages.  The  first  pair 
here  is  an  old  snug  bachelor,  who,  in  the  first  days  of 
dotage,  had  married  his  maid-sor\'ant.  The  reverend 
Mr.  Ci*abbe  is  very  facetious  on  this  match ;  and  not 
very  scrupulously  delicate. 

The  following  picture,  tliough  liable  in  part  to  tlie 
same  objection,  is  perfect,  we  think,  in  that  style  of 
drawing :  — 

■'  Xext  At  our  altar  stood  a  luckless  pair. 

Drought  by  strou;?  passions  —  and  a  warrant  —  there; 

By  long  rent  cloak,  hung  loosely,  strove  the  bride. 

From  ev'ry  eye,  what  all  perceiv'd.  to  hide ; 

Wiile  the  boy -bridegroom,  shufiUnc  m  his  pace. 

Now  hid  awhile,  and  then  exixjs'd,  nis  &ce ; 

As  shamo  alternately  with  anger  strove 

The  bi:ain,  confua'd  nith  muddy  ale,  to  move! 

In  haste  and  stamni'ring  ho  perform 'd  bis  part. 

And  look'd  tlie  rage  that  raulded  in  his  heart. 

Low  spake  the  lass,  and  llsp'd  ajid  mined  the  while; 

Look'd  on  the  lad,  and  faintly  tried  to  smile ; 

With  soft'ned  speech  and  humbled  tone  she  stroTC 

To  stir  tho  embers  of  departed  lore ; 

While  he  a  tyrant,  frowning  walked  before. 

Felt  tlie  po<"»r  purse,  and  sought  tho  public  door ; 

Phe  sadly  fullowiug  in  submission  went, 

And  saw  the  final  shilling  foully  spent! 

Then  to  her  father's  hut  the  pair  withdrew, 

And  bade  to  love  and  comfort  long  adieu!  " — p.  74.  75. 

The  next  bridal  is  that  of  Phoebe  Dawson,  the  most;:::^ 

innocent  and  beautifid  of  all  the  ^'illnge  maidens.     Wi 

give  the  following  pretty  description  of  her  coui-tship : 

"  Kow,  tbroii(j;h  the  lane,  up  liill,  and  cross  the  green, 
(Seen  but  by  few,  and  blushing  to  be  seen  — 
Dejected,  thoughtful,  anxious,  and  afraid.) 
l^d  by  tiie  lover,  wtdkcd  the  silent  maid : 
Slow  through  the  meadows  rov'd  they,  many  a  mile. 
Toy'd  by  each  bank,  and  trifled  at  each  stile; 
Where,  as  he  painted  every  blissful  new. 
And  liighly  coloured  what  he  strongly  drew. 
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The  peiuMve  damsel,  prone  to  leader  feara. 

Dimm'd  Uie  (kir  prospect  with  propljetic  tears.''  —  p.  76,  77. 

is  is  the  taking  side  of  the  picture :   At  the  end  of 
years,  licre  is  the  reverse.      Notliing  can  be  moi-e 
uching,  we  think,  than  the  qiiiet  suffering  and  solitai-y 
Bterics  of  this  iU-fatcd  young  woman :  — 

"  Lo  I  now  with  red  rent  cloak  aiid  Ixituiet  Mack, 

And  torn  greett  gowii.  loose  Imnging  at  her  back. 

One  who  on  inlimt  in  her  arm-i  siistAin.H, 

And  seems,  with  pnlieuce.  striving  with  her  pains ; 

Pinch'd  are  her  looks,  as  one  who  pines  for  bread, 

Whose  cares  are  growing,  and  whose  hopes  ure  fled ! 

Pole  her  parcti'd  lips.  h«r  he-avy  eyea  sunk  low, 

And  tears  unuoiic'd  from  tlieir  i-hiujncis  flow; 

Serene  her  manner,  till  some  audden  pain 

Frets  the  meek  soul,  and  then  she's  calm  again !  — 

Her  hmken  jiitchnr  to  the  pool  she  takes 

Ajid  every  step  with  cautious  terror  makes ; 

For  not  alone  that  infant  in  her  arms. 

But  nearer  oause,  matenuil  fear,  alarms ! 

With  water  hunlen'd,  then  she  picks  lier  way. 

Slowly  and  muiious.  iu  the  cliugingelrty; 

Till  in  mid-green  she  trusts  a  place  unsoiuid. 

And  deeply  plunges  iu  th'  adhc&ive  gronnd; 

From  whence  her  slender  foot  witli  pain  she  takes,'*  h:. 
**  And  now  her  path,  but  not  her  pence,  she  gains, 

Safe  from  her  task,  but  nhiv*ring  with  her  pains  :  — 

Her  huuie  sht*  n'lU'hen.  op^n  It^aws  the  iloor. 

And  placing  first  her  infant  on  the  thxtr, 

Shi>  bares  bi^r  Imsoia  lo  tlie  wind,  ami  wt». 

And  sobbing  stnigglt!-  niili  the  rising  tit*tl 

In  Tain  !  —  ibey  come  —  she  feels  th*  iuHamiug  grief, 

I'hat  shuts  the  swelling  bosom  from  relief; 

That  speaks  in  feeble  cries  a  soul  distrest, 

Or  I  he  sad  laugh  llial  caiuiot  be  represt ; 

Tlie  neighbour- matron  leaves  her  wheel,  aiid  fliefi 

"With  all  the  aid  her  p»verly  supplies ; 

I'nfeo'd,  the  calls  of  nature  she  obeys, 

Nor  led  by  profit,  nor  allur'd  by  praise ; 

And  waiting  long,  till  these  contentions  ccuse. 

She  speaks  of  comfort,  and  de^tarla  in  peace."  —  p.  77,  !*<. 

■*lie  ardent  lover,  it  seems,  tunied  out  a  brutal  hus- 

"  If  present,  railing,  till  he  saw  her  paiu'd  ; 
If  nbseut.  s[)euding  wliaL  thoir  labours  gaJu'd : 
Till  itiat  fair  form  in  want  and  sickness  piu'd. 
And  hope  ami  cotnibrl  lied  thai  gentle  mind,'*  —  p.  79 
©L.  II.  V 
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It  may  add  to  the  interest  which  some  readers  will 
take  ill  this  simple  story,  to  be  told,  that  it  was  the  last 
piece  of  poetry  that  was  read  to  Mr.  Fox  during  his  fata] 
illness ;  and  that  he  examined  and  made  some  tiattering 
remarks  on  the  manuscript  of  it  a  few  days  before  his 
death. 

AVe  are  obliged  to  pass  over  the  rest  of  the  Maniages, 
though  some  of  them  are  extremeJy  characteristic  and 
beautiftil,  and  to  proceed  to  the  Burials.  Here  we  have 
a  great  variety  of  portraits,  —  the  old  drunken  innkeeper 
—  the  bustling  fanner's  ^vife  —  the  infant  —  and  next 
the  lady  of  the  manor.  Tlie  following  description  of 
her  deserted  mansion  is  striking,  and  in  the  good  old 
taste  of  Pope  and  Drjden :  — 

■    — ^     "  "  Forsaken  stood  the  hall. 
Worms  ale  llie  lloorM,  (lie  iJtp'atrj  lied  thir  wall ; 
No  Bre  the  kitchen's  cheerless  grate  display 'd ; 
No  cheerful  light  the  loikg-clos'd  sa^b  oonvey'd; 
The  crawling  wonu  that  turns  a  summer  fly. 
Here  spun  \m  t^hroud  uud  laid  him  up  tu  die 
The  winter-death  ;  —  upon  the  bed  of  state,. 
The  bat,  shrill-feliriekiug,  uuo'd  lus  Bick'nng  luate: 
To  empty  rooms,  the  ciuious  camo  no  more. 
From  empty  cellunj,  turu'd  the  aii^ry  poor, 
And  surly  beggni's  curs'd  tho  ovcr-toltod  door. 
To  one  small  room  the  steward  found  his  way, 
Where  temuits  follow'd  to  complain  emd  pay.  —  p.  104,  106. 

The  old  maid  follows  next  to  the  shades  of  mortality. 
The  description  of  her  house,  fiiniitiue,  and  iK'rson,  is 
admirable,  and  affords  a  fine  specimen  of  Mr.  Crabbe'a 
most  minute  finishing ;  but  it  is  too  long  for  extracting. 
AVc  nither  present  our  readers  with  a  part  of  Uic  cha- 
racter of  Isaac  Asliford :  — 

"  Next  to  these  ludiea.  but  in  nought  allied, 
A  noble  peasant,  Isaiic  Ashford.  died. 
Noble  he  was  —  coutemnin^  'dl  things  mean. 
His  tmth  unquestioned,  and  his  soul  screuo: 
Of  no  man's  presence  Isaac  felt  afraid : 
At  no  man's  question  Isaac  Jook'd  dismay 'd : 
Shame  knew  hiui  not.  he  dreaded  no  disgiuce,"  &c. 
'•  Were  others  j'>yf»l,  he  lookVl  Bmiling  on, 
And  guvo  allowance  whore  he  tioedcd  none ; 
Yet  far  wils  he  from  sl^icpride  roraov'd  ; 
Me  felt,  with  many,  and  he  wimidy  l^vd: 
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I  nmrk'd  hia  actJou,  when  his  iofoDt  ilied. 
Ami  un  old  iieigbbour  fur  ofifcm'u  \s-ils  triud ; 
llie  still  tears,  stealing  domj  tliat  furrow 'd  cheek. 
Spoke  piLv  pLtmwr  Umii  Uus  timgue  can  speak.''  ic. 

p.  111,112. 

The  rest  of  the  character  is  dra\vn  ^nth  equal  spirit ; 

but  wc  can  only  make  room  for  the  author's  final  com- 

nemoration  of  him. 

*•  I  fri?l  his  ftbseiioe  in  \he  hours  of  prayor. 
And  view  his  scat,  and  sigh  for  laaiic  there! 
I  see,  no  more,  those  while  locks  thiiilj  sprciid. 
Bound  tho  bald  polish  of  that  honoured  heed ; 
No  more  that  a^rfol  glance  on  playful  wight, 
Com[>Bird  to  kneel  tmd  tremble  ut  the  bight : 
To  fuld  lu-s  fiiigeni  all  in  dread  tlie  while. 
Till  Mr.  Atthford  ftoflen'd  to  a  smile  ! 
No  mure  llial  meek,  that  suppliant  lock  in  pmyer. 
Nor  that  pure  fnitli,  tlmt  gave  it  force  —  are  thure :  — 
Uui  fa«  is  blest ;  and  I  lament  no  more 
A  wise  good  mau  contented  to  be  poor."  —  p.  114. 

We  tlien  bury  the  village  midwife,  superseded  in  her 
old  age  by  a  volatile  doctor ;  then  a  surly  rustic  misan- 
thrope; and  last  of  all,  the  reverend  author's  ancient 
sexton,  whose  chi'onicle  of  his  various  pastors  is  ^ven 
rather  at  too  great  length.  The  poem  ends  with  a 
ample  recapitulation. 

We  think  this  the  most  important  of  the  new  pieces 
in  the  volume ;  and  have  extended  our  accoimt  of  it  so 
wiich,  that  we  can  afford  to  say  but  little  of  tho  others. 
"'Hie  Library"  and  "The  Newspai)er"  are  republican 
IJODs.  They  are  wTitten  with  a  g:ood  deal  of  terseness, 
sarcasm,  and  beauty ;  but  the  subjects  are  not  very  in- 
ti'tcstiu;^.  and  they  will  rather  be  approved,  we  think, 
than  admired  or  delij^i^htcd  in.  We  are  not  much  taken 
either  Avith  •*  Tlie  lii'rth  of  Flattery."  With  many  ner- 
vous lines  and  ingenious  allusions,  it  has  sometliing  of 
thfi  languor  wldch  seems  inseparable  6x)m  an  allegory 
which  exceeds  the  length  of  an  epigram. 

'*Sir  Eustace  Grey"  is  quite  uidike  any  of  the  pre- 
ying compositions.  It  is  written  in  a  sort  of  lyric 
niKLsine;  and  is  intended  to  rejireseiit  the  pertiu-bcd 
•sndes  of  the  most  teiriblL'  iusiuuty  settling  by  degrees 
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into  a  sort  of  devotional  enthusiasm.  The  opening  stanza, 
spoken  by  a  visitor  in  the  madhouse,  is  very  striking. 

*'  ni  see  no  more !  —  the  heart  is  torn 

By  views  of  woe  wo  cannot  heal : 

Long  shall  I  see  these  things  forlorn, 

And  oft  again  their  griefs  nhaM  feel, 

Aa  e«ch  upon  the  miutl  Bhnll  steal : 
That  wan  projector's  mystic  style. 

That  lumpish  idiot  leeiing  by, 
That  peevish  idler's  ceaseless  wile, 

And  that  poor  tmiUleH's  half-forui'J  imiU, 
M'hUf  stnitj/fUfig /or  the  fuU-itraa>H  $i^h  ! 

Ill  know  no  more!  * — p.  217, 

There  is  great  force  both  of  language  and  conception, 
in  the  wild  narrative  Sir  Eustace  gives  of  his  frenzy ; 
though  we  are  not  siu*e  wliether  there  is  not  something 
too  elaborate,  and  too  much  worked  up,  in  the  picture. 
We  gi^e  only  one  image,  wliich  we  think  is  original. 
lie  supposed  lumself  hurried  along  by  two  toiincnting 
demons. 

"  Through  lands  we  fled,  o'er  seas  w«  Hew, 
And  halted  on  a  Vmundless  plain  : 
Where  nolhiuR  fed,  nor  lireaih'd,  nor  grew. 
Bui  silence  ruled  the  atill  domain. 

'•  I'jwu  lliat  houiidlet'S  plain,  below, 

The  8ettliig  stm's  last  rays  were  shed. 
And  gave  a  mild  and  sober  glow. 

Whore  all  were  still,  asleep,  or  dead  ; 
Vast  ruins  hi  tlie  midst  were  spread. 

Pillars  and  peilimeut!^  sublime. 
Where  the  grey  moss  had  form'd  a  bed, 

And  clothed  the  cniinbUiig  spoils  of  Tim9. 

"  There  waa  1  fix'd,  I  know  not  how» 

Condemn'd  for  untold  years  to  stay: 
Yet  years  were  not; — one  dreadful  how, 

Kudur'd  no  change  of  uight  or  day : 
The  Bame  mild  evening's  sleeping  ray 

Shone  softly-solemn  and  serene, 
And  all  that  time  I  gazed  away. 

The  setting  sun's  sad  rays  were  aoen." — p.  226. 

■"  The  Hall  of  Justice,"  or  the  story  of  the  Gi; 
Convict,  is  another  experinjcnt  of  Mr.  Crabbe's.  It 
very  ner^^oua — very   .shocking  —  and  vciy  powerlii-^?' 
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represented.     Tlie  woman  is  accused  of  stealing,  and 
tells  her  story  in  impetuous  and  lofty  language. 

*'  Mj  crime !  this  sjck'ning  child  to  feed, 
I  6«ized  the  food  your  i»-itness  saw ; 
1  knew  jour  laws  forbade  the  deed. 
But  j-ieliled  to  a  strunger  law!  '* — 

■■  Bui  1  have  griefa  of  nUicr  kiud. 

Troubles  and  son-owa  more  severe ; 
Give  me  lo  ease  my  tortured  mind. 

Lend  to  my  woes  a  palieul  ear ; 
And  let  me  —  if  I  may  not  find 

A  frieiid  to  help  —  UnA  one  to  hear. 

"  My  mother  dead,  my  father  lost, 

I  waniler'd  with  a  vagrant  crew; 
A  o<immon  care,  a  common  cost. 

Their  sorrows  fliid  their  sins  I  knew  ; 
Witli  them  ou  want  and  error  forced. 

Like  them.  I  base  and  guilty  grew ! 

"  So  throuj^h  the  laud  I  wand 'ring  went, 
-Aud  little  foiuid  of  jpaef  or  joy ; 
But  lost  my  bosom's  sweet  content, 
Wheu  first  I  loved  tlw  gypsy  boy. 

••  A  sturdy  youth  he  was  and  tall. 

His  looks  would  all  his  soul  declare. 
His  piercing  eyes  were  deep  aiid  small, 
And  Bti-ongly  curl'd  his  raven  hair. 

"  Yes,  .\aj-on  liad  each  manly  charm, 

All  in  tJie  May  of  yomhfiji  pride; 
He  scarcely  fear'd  his  father's  arm. 

And  every  other  arm  defied. — 
Oft  when  they  grew  in  anger  warm. 

(\Vliom  will  not  love  and  power  divide?) 
1  rose,  ihoir  wrathful  souls  to  calm, 

Not  yet  in  sinful  combat  tried." — p.  240 — 449. 

The  fether  felon  falls  in  love  with  the  betrothed  of  his 
®'*^  whom  he  despatches  on  some  distant  errand.  The 
**^unmation  of  his  horrid  passion  is  told  in  these 
P^erftd  stanzas : — 
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Accursed  bo  the  love  he  bore  — 

Accuruti  tvtu  thi^Jorcf  he  uaed  — 
So  Ut  him  nf  his  Otyii  implorf 

For  merqf !  —  aiui  bt  $o  reused !  "  —  p.  243. 

It  is  painful  to  follow  the  storj'  out.  Tlic  son  returns, 
and  privately  raiu'ders  his  father ;  and  tlien  marries  his 
widow !  The  profligate  barbarity  of  the  life  led  by  those 
outcasts  is  forcibly  expressed  by  the  simple  narrative  of 
the  lines  that  follow : — 

"  I  brought  a  lovely  daughter  forth. 
His  fiLther's  chtM,  id  Aaron  a  bed ! 
He  took  her  from  me  in  his  wrath, 

•  Where  is  my  child? ' —  '  Thy  child  is  dead,' 

"  'Twas  false  I     We  wouderd  far  and  wide. 
Through  towu  and  t-uuntrv,  field  aiid  fen. 
Till  Aaron  tighliug,  fell  and  died. 
And  I  iMMaimo  a  wife  again." — p.  'i-lS. 

We  have  not  room  to  give  the  sequel  of  tliis  dreadful 
ballad.  It  certainly  is  not  pleasing  reading;  but  it  is 
written  with  very  unusual  power  of  language,  and 
shows  Mr.  Crabbe  to  have  great  mastery  over  the  tragic 
passions  of  pit)'  and  horror.  The  volume  closes  with 
some  verses  of  no  great  value  in  priiise  of  Women. 

We  part  with  regret  from  Mr.  Gnibbe ;  but  we  hope 
to  meet  with  him  again.  If  bis  rausc,  to  be  sure^  is  pro- 
lific only  once  in  twenty-four  yoai"8,  we  can  scarcely  ex- 
pect to  live  long  enougti  to  pass  judgment  on  her  future 
projcny:  But  we  trust,  that  a  larger  portion  of  pubhc 
favour  than  h<is  hitherto  been  dealt  to  him  will  encourage 
hira  to  greater  efforts ;  and  that  he  will  soon  appear 
again  among  the  worthy  supporters  of  the  old  poetical 
establishment,  and  come  in  time  to  surpass  the  revolu- 
tionists in  fast  firing,  as  well  as  in  weight  of  metaL 


(ApRir..   ISin.) 

VAe  BuroHffh:  a  Poem,  in  Twenttj-fmtr  Letter*,  By  the  Rev. 

GEoiuiL  CUAHUF,  LI..B.     Hvu.  !>]).  ^*^ll.     linden:  IBIO. 

We  are  very  glad  to  meet  with  Mr.  C'rabbe  so  soon 
again ;  and  particidarly  glad  to  iind,  that  his  early  re- 
turn has  been  occasioiiod,  in  p;irt,  by  the  cncom'ngemcnt 
he  received  on  liis  last  appearance.  This  late  spring  of 
public  favour,  we  hope,  he  will  yet  live  to  sec  ripen  into 
mature  fame.  AVe  scaicely  know  any  poet  who  deser^'ea 
it  better;  and  are  quite  certain  there  is  none  who  is 
more  secure  of  keeping  with  ixwterity  whatever  he  may 
win  from  his  contemporaries. 

The  present  poem  is  precisely  of  the  character  of  "  The 
Village"  and  the  **  Pariah  Register."  It  has  the  same 
peciiliarities,  and  the  same  fanlts  and  beauties ;  thougli  a 
se\'ere  critic  might  perhaps  add,  that  its  peculiarities  are 
more  obtrusive,  its  faults  greater,  and  its  beauties  less. 
However  that  be,  both  faults  and  beatities  are  so  plainly 
produced  ))y  the  pectdiarity,  that  it  may  be  worth  while, 
before  giving  any  more  particular  account  of  it,  to  try  if 
we  can  ascertain  in  wliat  that  consists. 

And   hen*  wi*  shidl  very  speedily  discover,  that  Mr. 

Crabbe  is  distinguished  from  all  other  poets,  both  by 

the  choice  of  his  sidijpcts,  and  by  liis  mannfr  of  treating 

them.      All  his  pemns  arc  taken  from  the  lower  ranks 

of  life ;  and  idl  his  scenery  from  the  most  ordinary  and 

^miliar  objects  of  nature  or  art.      His  characters  and 

inriflcnts,  too,  are  as  common  as  the  elements  out  of 

which  they  are  compounded  are  humble ;  and  not  only 

has  he  nothing  ])rndif;;ious  or  astonishing  in  any  of  his 

representations,  but  lie  has  not  even  attempted  to  impart 

Jany  of  the  ordinary  colours  of  poetry  to  those  vulgar 

rmatprials.     He  has  no  moralising  swains  or  sentimental 

^tradesmen ;  and  scarcely  e^'ei'  seeks  to  charm  us  by  the 
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artless  graces  or  lovly  virtues  of  liis  personages.  On 
the  contrary,  he  has  represented  his  villagers  and  humble 
bui-ghers  as  altogether  as  dissipated,  and  more  dishouesl 
and  discontented,  than  the  profligates  of  higher  life; 
and,  instead  of  conducting  us  tlirough  blooming  groves 
and  pastoral  meadows,  has  led  us  along  tilthy  lanes  and  j 
crowded  wharfs,  to  hospitals,  ahns-hoiises,  and  gin-shop«JB 
In  some  of  these  delineations,  he  may  be  considered  as 
the  Satirist  of  low^  life — an  occupation  sufficiently  ar- 
duous, and,  ill  a  great  degree,  new  and  original  in  oar 
language.  But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  poetry 
is  of  a  different   and    a   higher   character ;   and    aims 

-  at  monng  or  delighting  us  by  lively,  touching,  and 
finely  contrasted  representations  of  the  dispositions, 
suiferings,  and  occupations  of  those  ordimir)"  |»erso] 
who  form  the  far  greater  part  of  our  fcllow-creatu 
This,  too,  he  has  sought  to  effect,  merely  by  placing 
before  us  tlie  clearest,  most  brief,  and  most  striking 
sketches  of  their  external  condition — the  most  saga- 
ciotis  and  unexpected  strokes  of  character — and  the 
truest /"and  most  pathetic)  pictures  of  uatuial  feeling  and 
common  suffering.  By  the  mere  force  of  his  art,  and 
the  novelty  of  his  style,  he  forces  us  to  attend  to  objects 
that   are   xisually  neglected,  and  to  enter  into  fceUngs 

I  from  which  we  are  in  general  but  too  eager  to  escape ; 
— and  then  trusts  to  uatiu-e  for  the  effect  of  the  repre- 
sentation. 

It  is  obWous,  at  fii-st  sight,  that  this  is  not  a  task  for 
an  onliuiUT  hand ;  and  that  many  ingenious  writers, 
who  make  a  very  good  figure  with  battles,  nymphs,  and 
moonlight  landscapes,  would  find  themselves  quite  help- 
less, if  set  down  among  streets,  harboui's,  and  taverns. 
The  difficulty  of  such  subjects,  in  short,  is  sufficiently 
visible— and  some  of  the  causes  of  that  difficult)' :  But 
they  ha\'e  their  advantages  alsf) ; — and  of  these,  and 
their  hazards,  it  secma  natural  to  say  a  tew  words, 
before  entering  more  minutely  into  the  merits  of  the 
W(irk  before  us. 

The  first  great  advantage  of  such  familiar  subjects  is, 
that  every  one  is  necesarily  well  acquainted   with  the 


originals ;  and  is  therefore  sure  to  feel  all  that  pleasure, 
from  a  faitliful  representation  of  them,  whicli  results 
from  the  ]>crception  of  a  perfect  and  successfid  imitation. 
In  the  kindred  art  of  painting,  we  ftnd  that  this  single 
consideration  has  been  sufficient  to  stamp  a  very  high 
value  upon  accurate  and  lively  delineations  of  objects, 
in  themseUes  uninterestuig,  and  even  thsagreeable ;  and 
no  verj*  inconsiderable  part  of  the  pleasure  which  may 
be  derive*!  from  Mr.  Crahbe's  jmetry  may  probably  be 
referred  to  its  mere  truth  and  fidelity;  and  to  the 
^^e^-ity  and  clearness  ^^^th  which  lie  sets  Ix-fore  his  rea- 
H^r$  objects  and  characters  wit]»  winch  they  have  been 
all  their  days  famUiar, 

In  his  happier  passages,  however,  he  has  a  higher 
merit,  and  imparts  a  far  higher  gratification.  The 
chief  delight  of  poetry  consists,  not  60  much  in  what  it 
tlirectly  sxij>plies  to  the  imagination,  as  iji  what  it  enables 
it  to  supply  to  itself; — not  in  wannmg  the  heart  by 
passing  brightness,  but  in  kindling  its  own  latent 
res  of  light  and  heat;^not  in  burning  the  fancy 
long  by  a  foreign  and  accidental  impulse,  but  in  setting 
it  agoing,  by  touching  its  internal  springs  and  principles 
activitj'.  Now,  this  highest  and  most  delightfiil 
■c<:t  can  only  be  produced  by  the  poet's  striking  a  note 
to  wluch  the  heart  and  the  affections  naturally  vibrate 
in  unison  ; — by  rousing  one  of  a  large  family  of  kindred 
impressions; — by  dropping  the  rich  seed  of  his  fancy 
upon  the  fertile  and  sheltered  places  of  the  imagination. 

(But  it  is  evident,  that  the  emotions  connected  with  com- 
mon and  fiuniliai'  objects — with  objects  which  fill  every 
man  8  memory,  and  are  necessarily  associated  with  all 
that  he  has  ever  really  felt  or  fancied,  are  of  all  others 
Ihe  most  likely  to  answer  this  description,  and  to  pro- 
duce, where  they  can  be  raised  to  a  sufficient  height, 
this  great  efl^ect  in  its  utmost  perfection.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  images  m\d  affections  that  belong  to  our 
njiitfersai  nature,  are  always,  if  tolerably  represented, 
itifinitely  more  captivating,  in  spite  of  their  apparent 
t'ommonncss  and  simidicity,  than  those  that  are  peculiar 
to  certain  situations,  however   they  may  come  recom- 
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mended  by  norelty  or  grandeur.  The  familiar  feeling 
of  maternal  tenderness  and  anxiety,  which  is  every  day 
before  our  eyes^  even  in  the  brute  creation — and  the 
enchantment  of  yonthliil  love,  which  is  nearly  the  same 
in  all  characters,  ranks,  and  fiitoations — still  contribute 
far  more  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  poetry  than  all 
the  misfortunes  of  princes,  the  jealousies  of  heroes,  and 
the  feats  of  giants,  magicians,  or  ladies  in  armour. 
Every  one  can  enter  into  the  former  set  of  feelings ;  and 
but  a  few  into  the  latter.  The  one  calls  up  a  thousand 
familiftr  and  long-remembered  emotions — which  are 
answered  and  reflected  on  every  side  by  the  kindred 
impressions  which  experience  or  observation  have  traced 
upon  every  memory :  while  the  other  lights  up  but  a 
tmnsient  and  unfniitfiil  bhoze,  and  passes  away  without 
peq>etuating  itself  in  any  kindred  and  native  sensation. 
Now  the  delineation  of  all  that  concerns  the  lower 
and  most  numerous  classes  of  society,  is,  in  this  res-pect, 
on  a  footing  with  the  pictures  of  our  primary  affections 
— that  their  originals  are  necessarily  familiar  to  all  men, 
and  are  inseparably  associated  with  their  own  most  in- 
teresting impressions.  AVhatever  may  be  our  own  con- 
dition, we  all  live  surronnded  with  the  poor,  from  infancy 
to  age ; — we  hear  daily  of  their  sufferings  and  misfor- 
tunes ; — and  their  toils,  their  crimes,  or  their  pastimes, 
arc  our  hourly  si>ectacle.  Many  diligent  readers  of 
poetry  know  little,  by  their  own  experience,  of  palaces, 
castles,  or  camps ;  and  still  less  of  tjTants,  warriors,  and 
banditti; — but  every  one  understands  about  cottages, 
streets,  and  \illage5 ;  and  conceives,  pretty  correctly, 
the  character  and  condition  of  sailors,  ploughmen,  and 
artificers.  If  the  poet  can  contrive,  therefore  to  create 
a  sufficient  interest  in  subjects  like  these,  they  will  in- 
fallibly sink  deeper  into  the  mind,  and  be  more  prolific 
of  kindred  trains  of  emotion,  than  subjects  of  greater 
dignit)'.  Nor  is  the  difficulty  of  exciting  such  an  in- 
terest by  any  moans  so  great  as  is  generally  imagined. 
For  it  is  common  human  nature,  and  common  human 
feelings,  after  all.  that  form  tiie  true  source  of  interest 
in  poetry  of  every  description; — and  the  spleJidour  luid 
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he  marvels  by  which  it  is  sometimes  surrounded,  serve 
BO   other  purpose   than  to  fix   our  attention  on  those 
y«>rkings  of  the  heart,   and  those  energies  of  the  nn- 
^Berstanding,   which    alone   command    all    the    genuine 
smpathies  of  human  beings — and  which  may  be  found 
^M  abundantly  in  tlie  breasts  of  cettiujers  as  of  kings. 
^Wherever  there  are  human  beings,  tlu'ret'oro,  with  feel- 
^Pgs  and  characters  to  be  represented,  our  attention  may 
^%e  fixed  by  the  art  of  the  ]x)et — by  his  judicious  selec- 
^tion  of  circumstances — by  the  force  and  vivacity  of  bis 
Hj^le,  and  the  clearness  and  brevity  of  his  repifsentations. 
^^  In    point  of   fact,   we  are  all    touched   more  deeply, 
as  well  UA  more  frequently,   in  real  life,  with  the  suf- 
ferings of  peasants   than   of  princes;   and  sympathise 
much    oftener.  and  more   heartily,  with   the   successes 
of  the  poor,  than  of  the  rich  and  distinguished.     The 
occasions  of  such  feelings  are  indeed  so  many,  and  bo 
common,  that  they  do  not  often  leave  any  very  perma- 
nent traces  behind  them,  but  pass  away,  and  are  effaced 
I    by  the  very  rapidity  of  their  succcaaion.     The  business 
■Wid  the  cares,  and  the  pride  of  the  world,  obstruct  the 
^■evelopnieut  of  the  emotions  to  which  they  would  natur- 
ally  give  rise ;  and  press  so  close  and  thick  upon  the 
mind,  as  to  shut  it,  at  most  seasons,  against  the  reflec- 
tions that  are  perpetually  seeking  for  admission.     When 
we  ha^'e  leisure,  however,  to  look  quietly  into  our  hearts, 
we  shall   find  in    them   an  infinite   multitude  of  little 
fragments  of  sympathy  with  our  brethren  in   humble 
life — abortive  movements  of  compassion,  and  embryoa 
kindnuss  and  cronceni,  whicli  had  oiue  fairly  begim  to 
e  and  genninatf  within  them,  though  M'ithereti  and 
broken  off  by  the  selfish  bustle  and  fever  of  our  daily 
occupations.     Now,  all  tlie^  may  be  revived  and  carried 
on  to  maturity  by  the  art  of  the  poet ; — and,  therefore, 
&  powerftil  effort  to  interest  us  in  the  feelings  of  the 
hnmblc  and  obscure,  will  usually  call  forth  more  deep, 
re  numerous,  and  more  pormanent  emotions,  than  can 
be  excited  by  the   fate  of  princesses  and    heroes. 
jwndent   of  the   circumstaiice.s  to   which   we  have 
ady  alluded,  there  are  causes  which  make  us  at  all 
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times  more  ready  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the 
humble,  than  of  the  exalted  part  of  our  species.  Our 
sympathy  mth  their  enjoyments  is  enhanced  by  a  cct- 
tain  mixture  of  pity  for  their  general  condition,  which, 
by  purifjing  it  from  that  taint  of  envy  wliich  almost 
always  adheres  to  our  admiration  of  the  great,  renders 
it  more  welcome  and  satisfiictor)'  to  our  bosoms;  while 
our  concern  for  tlieir  sufferings  is  at  once  softened  and 
endeared  to  us,  by  the  recollection  of  our  own  exemption 
from  them,  and  by  the  feeling,  that  we  frequently  liavp 
it  in  our  power  to  relieve  them. 

From  these,  and  from  other  causes,  it  appears  to  ns 
to  be  certain,  that  where  subjects,  taken  from  humble 
life,  can  be  made  sufficiently  interesting  to  overcome  the 
distaste  and  the  prejudices  with  which  the  usages  of 
polished  society  too  generally  lead  us  to  regard  them. 
the  interest  wliich  they  excite  will  commonly  be  more 
prof4nntd  and  more  lasting  than  any  that  can  be  raised 
upon  loftier  themes;  and  the  poet  of  the  Village  and  the 
Borough  be  oftener,  and  longer  read,  than  the  poet  of 
the  Court  or  the  Camp,  'Hie  most  popular  passages  of 
Shakespeare  and  Cowper,  we  thiidt,  are  of  tliis  descrip- 
tion :  and  there  is  much,  both  in  the  volume  before  us, 
and  in  Mr.  Crabbe's  foimer  publications,  to  which  wc 
might  now  ventuie  to  refer,  as  proofs  of  the  same  doc- 
trine. When  such  representations  have  once  made  an 
impression  on  the  imagination,  they  are  remembered 
daiJy,  and  for  ever.  We  can  neither  look  aroumi,  nor 
^Wthin  us,  without  being  reminded  of  their  truth  and 
their  importance ;  and,  while  the  more  brilliant  efFiisions 
of  romantic  fancy  are  recalled  only  at  long  intorvals,  and 
in  rare  situations,  we  feel  that  we  cannot  walk  a  step 
fi'om  our  own  dooi-s,  nor  cast  a  glance  back  on  our  de- 
parted years,  nithout  being  indebted  to  the  poet  of 
vulgar  life  for  some  «triking  image  or  touching  reflec- 
tion, of  which  the  occasions  were  always  before  us,  but 
—  till  he  taught  us  how  to  improve  them  —  were  almost 
always  allowed  to  escape. 

Such,  we  conceive,  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  the 
subjects  which  Mr.  Crabbe  has  in  a  great  measure  inlro- 
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duced  into  modern  poetrj';  — and  such  the  grounds  upon 
wliich  we  venture  to  predict  the  durability  of  the  repu- 
tation which  he  is  in  the  course  of  ncqiming.  That  they 
have  tlieir  disadvantages  also,  is  obAaous ;  and  it  is  no  less 
obvious,  that  it  \»  to  these  we  must  ascribe  the  greater 
part  of  the  faults  and  defonnities  with  which  this  author 
is  fairly  chargeable.  The  two  great  errors  into  which 
he  has  fallen,  are — that  he  has  described  many  things  not 
^worth  describing;  —  and  that  he  has  frequently  excited 
^■di&gu^t,  instead  of  pity  or  indignation,  in  the  breasts  of 
^■his  readers.  These  faults  are  obWous — and,  we  believe, 
^Kare  popularly  laid  to  his  charge:  Yet  there  is,  in  so  far 
V  as  we  have  obsened,  a  degree  of  misconception  as  to  the 
true  grounds  and  hmits  of  the  charge,  wliich  we  think  it 
worth  while  to  take  tliis  opportunity  of  coiTecting. 

llie  poet  of  humble  life  must  des*  ribe  a  great  deal  — 
and  must  even  describe,  minutely,  many  things  whicli 
possess  in  themselves  no  beauty  or  gitrndeur.  The 
reader's  fancy  must  be  awaked  —  and  the  power  of  his 
own  pencil  displayed :  —  a  distiiict  locahty  and  imaginary 
reality  must  be  given  to  his  cliaracters  and  agents:  and 
the  ground  colour  of  their  c-oinnion  contUtion  must  \xi 
laid  in,  before  his  j>eculiar  and  selected  groups  can  be 
presented  with  any  effect  or  advantage.  In  tlie  siuiie 
way.  he  must  «tvidy  characters  witli  a  minute  aiid  ima- 
lomicul  precision  ;  and  nmst  make  both  himself  and  his 
readers  familiar  with  the  ordinary  traits  and  general 
family  features  of  the  beings  among  whom  they  are  to 
move,  before  they  con  either  inulerstand,  or  take  much 
interest  in  the  individuals  who  are  to  engross  tlu'ir  al- 
tion.  Thus  far,  tlicre  is  no  excess  or  unnecessary 
loinuteness.  But  tins  facidty  of  obf>er\ation,  mid  this 
r>ower  of  description,  hold  out  great  temptations  to  go 
further.  There  is  a  pride  and  a  delight  in  tlie  exercise 
of  all  peculiar  power ;  and  the  poet,  who  has  learned  to 
describe  external  objects  exquisitely,  witli  a  view  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  his  moral  designs,  and  to  draw 
characters  witli  accuracy,  to  help  forward  the  interest  or 
pathos  of  the  picture,  will  be  in  great  danger  of  de- 
scenes,  and    drawing  characteiij,    for  no  other 
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purpose,  but  to  indulge  his  taste,  and  to  display  lus 
talents,  It  cannot  be  denied,  we  thinlt,  tliat  Mr.  (.'rabbe 
has,  on  many  occasions,  yielded  to  this  temptation,  lie 
13  led  away,  every  now  and  then,  by  his  i\v\y  concep- 
tion of  external  objects,  and  by  Ids  nice  and  sa^cious 
observation  of  human  chai*actcr ;  and  wantons  and  luxu- 
riates in  descriptions  and  moral  portrait  painting,  while 
his  readers  are  left  to  wonder  to  what  end  80  much  iu- 
dustr)'  has  been  exerted. 

His  chief  fault,  however,  is  his  frequent  lajxse  into  dis- 
gusting representations ;  and  this,  we  will  confess,  is  an 
error  for  which  we  fiud  it  far  more  difficult  either  to  ac- 
count or  to  apologise.  We  ai'e  not,  however,  of  the 
opinion  which  we  have  often  heard  stated,  that  he  has 
represented  human  natuie  under  too  unfavourable  an 
asiKxjt ;  or  that  the  distaste  which  his  poctiy  sometimes 
produces,  is  owing  merely  to  the  paiiiAtl  uatiu^e  of  Uie 
scenes  and  subjects  \nth  which  it  abounds.  On  the  con- 
traiy,  we  tliink  he  has  given  a  justcr,  as  well  as  a  more 
striking  pictiu*e,  of  the  true  character  and  situiition  of 
tlio  lower  orders  of  this  country,  than  any  other  writer, 
whether  in  verse  or  in  prose ;  and  that  he  has  made  no 
more  use  of  painful  emotions  tlian  was  necessary  to  the 
production  of  a  jiathetic  cficctr 

All  powerful  and  pathetic  poetrj',  it  is  obvious,  abounds 
in  images  of  distress.  The  deliglit  wlilch  it  bestows  par- 
takes strongly  of  pain ;  and,  by  a  sort  of  contradiction, 
which  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  reflecting, 
the  compositions  that  attract  us  most  powerfiilly,  and 
detain  us  the  longest,  are  those  that  produce  iu  us  most 
of  the  effects  of  actual  suffering  and  wretchedness. 
The  solution  of  this  paradox  is  to  be  foimd,  we  tliiuk*  in 
the  simple  fact,  that  i)aia»  is  a  iar  stronger  sensation 
than  pleasure,  in  himian  existence ;  and  that  the  cardinal 
virtue  of  all  things  that  are  intende<i  to  delight  Uie 
mind,  is  to  produce  a  strong  sensation.  Life  itself  ap-  _ 
pears  to  consist  in  sensation ;  and  the  universal  passion  ■ 
of  all  beings  that  have  life,  seems  to  be,  tliat  they  should  ' 
be  made  intensely  conscious  of  it,  by  a  succession  of 
powerful  and  engrossing  emotions.  .Ail  tlie  mere  grati- 
fications or  natural  pleasures  that  arc  in  the  power  even 
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of  the  most  fortunate,  are  quite  insufficient  to  fill  tliia 
vast  craving  for  smsation :  And  accordingly  we  »ee 
cvcr>'  day,  that  a  more  ^•iolent  stimulus  is  sought  for 
by  those  who  liave  attained  the  vulgar  heights  of 
life,  in  the  jiains  and  dangers  of  war  —  the  agonies  of 
gaming  —  or  the  feverish  toils  of  ambition.  To  those 
who  have  tastetl  of  those  i>otent  cups,  where  the  bitter, 
however,  so  obviously  predominates,  the  security,  the 
comforts,  and  what  are  Cidled  the  enjoyments  of  common 
life,  are  intolerably  insipid  and  disgusting.  Nay,  we 
think  we  have  observed,  that  even  those  who,  without 
any  effort  or  exertion,  have  experienced  unusual  misery, 
frequently  apjjear,  in  like  maujier,  to  acquire  a  sort  of 
taste  or  craving  for  it ;  <ind  come  to  look  on  the  ti"au- 
quillity  of  ordinaiy  life  with  a  kind  of  mdiiference  not 
unmingled  with  contempt  It  is  certain,  at  least,  tliat 
they  dwell  with  most  a])parent  satisfaction  on  tlie 
raemor)'  of  those  days,  wliich  have  been  marked  by  tlie 
dcci>est  and  most  agonising  sorrows ;  and  derive  a  cer- 
tain dchght  from  the  recollections  of  those  overwhelm- 
ing sensations  which  once  occasioned  so  fierce  a  throb 
in  the  languishing  pidse  of  their  existence. 

If  any  thing  of  t!us  kind,  however,  can  be  traced  in 
real  life  —  if  the  passion  ftjr  emotion  be  so  strong  as  to 
carry  us,  not  in  imagination,  but  in  reality,  over  the 
rough  edge  of  present  pain  —  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
explain,  why  it  shoidd  be  so  attractive  in  the  copies  and 
fictions  of  {MK'try.  Tliere,  as  in  real  life,  the  great  de- 
mand is  for  emotion  ;  wliile  the  puin  with  wliich  it  may 
be  attendetl,  can  scarcely,  by  any  possibility,  exceed  the 
limits  of  endumnce.  The  recollection,  that  it  is  but  a 
copy  and  a  fiction,  is  quite  sufficient  to  keep  it  do^-n  to 
a  moderate  tempcratuie.  and  to  make  it  welcome  as  the 
sign  or  the  harbinger  of  that  agitation  of  which  the  soid 
i»  avaricious.  It  is  not,  then,  from  any  pecuhar  quality 
in  painful  emotions  that  they  become  capable  of  afford- 
ing the  delight  which  attends  them  in  tragic  or  patlietic 
poetry  —  but  merely  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  more  intense  and  ^x>wcrful  than  any  other  emo- 
tions of  which  the  mind  is  susceptible.  l£  it  was  the 
constitution  of  our  natuie  to  feel  joy  as  keenly,  or  to 
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jsjinpathiise  with  it  as  heartily  as  >ve  do  with  sorrow,  wc 
have  no  doubt  that  no  other  sensation  would  ever  be 
intentionally  excited  by  the  artists  that  minister  to 
delight.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  pleasures  of  wliich  wp 
arc  capable  arc  slight  and  feeble  compared  with  the 
pains  that  we  may  endure ;  and  that,  feeble  as  they  are, 
the  sympathy  which  they  excite  falls  nnich  more  short 
of  the  original  emotion.  WTien  the  object,  therefore,  is 
to  obtain  sensation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  to  which  of  the 
two  fountiiins  we  should  rcpaii- ;  and  if  there  be  but  few 
pains  in  real  life  which  are  not,  in  some  measure,  en- 
deared to  lis  by  the  emotions  with  which  they  are  at^ 
tended,  we  may  be  pretty  sure,  that  the  more  distress 
wc  introduce  into  poetry,  the  more  we  shall  rivet  the 
attention  and  attract  the  admiration  of  the  reader. 

Tlierc  is  but  one  exception  to  this  nde  —  and  it 
brings  us  back  fiom  the  apology  of  Mr.  Crabbe,  to  Jiis 
contUMimation.  Every  fonn  of  distre-ss,  whetlicr  it  pro- 
ctM^d  from  passion  or  from  fortune,  and  Avhether  it  fall 
upon  ^icc  or  virtue,  adds  1o  the  interest  and  the  charm 
ot  [KietiT  —  except  only  that  which  is  connected  with 
ideas  of  Disgust  —  the  least  tauit  of  wliich  disenchants 
tlie  wlmle  scene,  and  puts  an  end  both  to  delight  and 
nympalhy.  But  what  is  it,  it  may  be  asked,  that  is  the 
proix»r  object  of  ilisgust  \  and  what  is  the  precise  de- 
Bcription  of  things  which  wc  think  Mr.  Crabbe  so  inex- 
ctisrtbU'  for  admitting  ?  It  is  not  eas}-  to  define  a  term 
at  once  so  simple  and  so  significant ;  but  it  may  not  be 
witlunU  its  use,  to  indicate,  in  a  general  way,  our  con- 
ception of  iU*  true  force  and  comprehension. 

It  is  nwHUessi,  we  supj^ose.  to  explain  what  are  the  ob» 
ject«  of  disg\ist  in  physical  or  external  existences.  These 
are  sufiioicntly  ]ilain  and  xmequivocal ;  and  it  is  univer- 
sidly  adniiiied,  that  all  mention  of  them  must  be  care- 
f\illy  excluded  from  every  poctic4d  descrii)tion.  With 
n^rd.  again,  to  human  character,  action,  and  feeling* 
wv  should  W  inclined  to  term  e\vrx  thing  disgusting, 
which  rcpn'si'Jitixl  miscrj-,  without  making  any  «pi>eal  to 
i^ir  low.  n>|*ect.  or  admirntion.  If  the  suffering  person 
Ih>  MuiiMble,  the  ddightfVd  feeling  of  love  and  affection 
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U»iniK»rs  the  pain  wliich  the  contoniplation  of  suffering 
as  a  tendency  to  excite,  mid  onhancos  it  into  the 
ronger,  and  therefore  more  attractive,  sensation  of 
pitv.  If  there  be  great  power  or  energy,  however, 
^ninited  to  guilt  or  WTetclicthu'ss,  tlie  mixture  of  adnii- 
^pntion  exalts  the  emotion  into  something  tliat  is  suhlinie 
^pind  pleasing :  aud  even  in  cases  of  mean  and  atrocious, 
^pbut  etiicient  guilt,  our  s\-nipathy  with  the  victims  upon 
^Bwhom  it  is  practised,  and  our  active  indignation  and 
desire  of  vengeance,  reconcile  us  to  the  humiliating  dis- 
^u>1ay,  and  make  a  compound  that,  upon  the  whole,  is 
Hproductive  of  pleasure. 

The  only  sufferers,  then,  upon  wliom  we  (rannot  bear 
^Ktn  look,  are  tliose  that  excite  pain  by  their  wretehodness, 
^TO'hile  they  are  too  depiuved  to  be  the  objects  of  aff(?c- 
^■don,  and  too  weak  and  insignificant  to  be  the  causes  of 
^^lisery  to  othei-s,  or,  consequently,  of  indignation  to  the 
spectators.  Such  are  tlie  depraved,  abject,  diseased,  and 
^ppeglected  poor  —  creatures  in  whom  e^erv*  thing  amiable 
^or  res|>ecta!)le  lias  been  extinguished  by  sordid  jiassions 
^^pr  brutal  debauchery;  —  who  have  no  means  of  doing 
H|he  mischief  of  which  they  are  capable  —  whom  every 
^one  despises,  and  no  one  can  either  love  or  fear.  On 
tlie  characters,  the  miseries,  and  the  vices  of  such  beings, 
e  look  with  disgust  merely:  and^ho\igh  it  may  per- 
aps  serve  some  moral  purpose,  occasionwlly  to  set  before 
s  this  humiliating  spectacle  of  human  nature  simk  to 
worthlessness  and  insignificance,  it  is  altogether  in 
to  think  of  exciting  either  pity  or  liorror,  by  the 
est  and  most  forcible  representations  of  their  suffer- 
ings or  their  enormities.  Tliey  have  no  hold  upon  any 
of  the  feelings  that  lead  us  to  take  an  interest  in  our 
fellow-creatures;  —  wv  tuni  away  from  them,  therefore, 
with  loathing  and  dispawionate  aversion  ;  —  we  feel  our 
imaginations  polluted  by  the  iiitnision  of  any  images 
connected  with  them ;  and  are  offended  and  disgusted 
when  we  are  forced  to  look  closely  uixm  those  festering 
heaps  of  moral  filth  and  comiption. 

It  is  with  concern  wo  add,  that  we  know  no  writer 
who  has  sinned  so  deeply  in  this  respect  as  Mr.  CVabbe 
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—  who  has  so  oheu  presented  lis  with  s]>ectacles  wluch 
it  '  '      Kiinftil  and  dograduig  to  contemplate,  and 

bc-_  I.  li  ]>ovvors  of  concqition  and  expression  in 

^tiog  ub  distinct  ideas  of  wliat  wc  must  ever  abhor  to 
mmirtnltiT  If  Mr.  C'rabbe  had  been  a  person  of  ordinary 
taJjeats,  we  might  have  aecoiiuled  fur  liis  enxir,  in  sonic 
degree,  by  supjxwiiif^,  that  Ids  frequent  success  iu  treat- 
ing of  subjtH'ts  which  liad  been  usually  rejectetl  by  other 
poets,  had  at  lengtli  led  him  to  disregard,  altogether,  the 
common  impressions  of  mankind  as  to  what  was  allowable 
Mad  what  inadmissible  in  i)oetry ;  and  to  reckon  the  un- 
alterable laws  by  which  nature  has  regidated  oiu*  sj-mpa- 
thies,  among  the  prejudices  by  which  they  were  shackled 
uuU  impaired.  It  is  difficTUt,  however,  to  conceive  how 
a  writer  of  l»is  quick  and  exact  observation  should  have 
itiilcd  to  perceive,  that  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  a 
aeriinis  interest  being  excited  by  an  object  of  disgust ; 
and  that  Shakespeaie  himself,  who  has  ventured  every 
ihiug,  has  never  ventured  to  shock  our  feelings  with  the 
crimeet  or  the  sufferings  of  beings  absolutely  withi»ut 
power  or  principle.  Tndej>endent  of  univei-sal  pmctiee, 
too,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  conceive  how  he  should 
have  overlooked  the  reason  on  which  tliis  practice  i* 
fuuuded ;  for  though  it  be  generally  true,  that  j)oetical 
representations  of  suffering  and  of  gailt  produce  emo- 
lion,  and  consequently  delight,  yet  it  certainly  did  not 
require  the  i>enetration  of  Mr.  C'rabhc  to  discover,  that 
ihero  ia  a  degi-ee  of  depravity  which  counteracts  our 
synqMithy  with  suffering,  and  a  degi-ee  of  insignificance 
which  extinguiijhes  our  interest  in  gmlt.  We  abstain 
fnuu  giving  any  exti*act8  in  support  of  this  accusation ; 
hut  those  who  have  perused  the  volume  before  us,  will 
have  already  recollected  the  story  of  Frederic  Thompson, 
oi  Abel  Keene,  of  Blaney,  of  Benbow,  and  a  good  part 
<*f  those  of  Grimes  and  Ellen  Orford  —  besides  many 
ihovter  passages.  It  is  now  time,  however,  to  give  the 
Vi^Mler  a  more  particxdar  accoimt  of  the  work  which  con- 
UiuH  tluMu. 

'I  III'  Borough  of  Mr.  Crabbe,  then,  is  a  detailetl  and 
OUUUte  account  of  an  ancient  English  sea-port  tOAvn,  of 
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the  middliiig  order ;  ciiutainiiL<^  a  series  of*  pictures  of  its 
scener)-,  ami  of  tlie  different  classes  mid  oroupaHons  nf 
its  inhabitants.  It  is  tliro«Ti  inf<»  tJic  form  of  letters, 
though  %vithout  any  attempt  at  the  epistolary  r.haracter; 
and  treats  of  the  ^Hcar  and  curate  —  the  sectaries  —  the 
attoniej's  —  the  apothecaries :  and  the  inns,  clubs,  and 
strolling-i>layer3.  that  make  a  %ure  in  the  place :  —  but 
more  paiticularly  of  the  poor,  and  their  characters  and 
treatment ;  and  of  almshouses^  prisons,  and  schools. 
There  is,  of  course  no  unity  or  method  in  the  jwcm  — 
which  consists  altogctlier  of  a  succession  of  unconnected 
descriptions,  and  is  still  more  miscellaneous  in  reality, 
than  would  be  conjecturt^d  from  the  titles  of  its  ti^'enty- 
four  se[>arate  compartments.  As  it  does  not  atUtiit  of 
analysis,  therefore,  or  even  of  a  much  more  [mrticular 
deseription,  we  can  only  give  our  readers  a  just  idea  of 
its  execution,  by  extracting  a  few  of  the  jKissages  that 
ap]M*ar  to  us  most  characteristic  in  each  of  the  many 
stylos  it  exlu])its. 

One  of  the  first  that  strikes  n»,  is  the  following  very 
toucliiug  and  beautiiid  picture  of  innocent  love,  misfm*- 
tune  and  resignation  —  all  of  them  taldng  a  tinge  of 
additionsl  sweetness  and  tenderness  from  the  humble 
condition  of  the  parties ;  and  thus  affording  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  remarks  we  have  ventured  to  make  on 
the  advantages  of  such  subjects,  llie  passage  occure  in 
the  second  letter,  where  the  author  has  been  siu-veying, 
mi\\  a  glance  half  pensive  and  half  Siucastical,  the  monu- 
laentfi  erected  in  the  churchyard.     Hn  then  proceeds:  — 

*'  Yes  I  there  are  real  Mourners  —  1  hare  seen 
A  fiiir  saiJ  flirl,  mi]<l,  sufferiiig.  auci  serene; 
AllenliuD  (through  the  thy)  h^r  duties  claira'H, 
An-.l  10  Im>  useful  fl.s  resign 'J  she  a'lm'd ; 
Neady  she  ilress'd  nor  vainly  seem'd  1o  expect 
Pity  for  gritif,  or  pardon  for  neglect  ; 
But  when  her  wearied  Tiirents  sunk  to  sleep. 
She  sought  thi?  plttrt^  to  rucditat<>  and  ivo3]> ; 
■fheu  to  her  mind  was  all  the  past  display 'd, 
That  fftithftil  Memory  hriugs  to  Sorrow's  aid  ; 
For  ihtm  she  thought  on  one  regretted  Youth, 
Her  tender  trust,  and  lii^^  unquetiUou'd  trtitli : 
In  ev'rr  place  she  waiideril  wliere  they  'd  Iwen. 
And  aadly-sitcred  heltl  tlio  partinp-9c«ne 
X  2 
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Where  liwt  for  sea  he  took  Lis  leave ;  —  Uiat  pUoe 
Willi  double  inTcri'st  woultl  nhe  nigliily  uuce,"  At. 

"  na|i|»y  lie  soil'd  ;  and  greal  ibe  care  ^Iic  took. 
That  lie  shoulil  sofilj  sleep,  tuwl  smartly  look ; 
Wliile  wns  hi*  betltr  liiieii,  hiiJ  his  i.-heck 
Wttd  made  more  trim  lliiiii  any  on  the  deck : 
And  every  comfort  Men  Hi  Sea  cau  know. 
Was  tiers  to  buy,  to  make,  aiid  to  bestow : 
For  he  tu  Greenland  sul'd,  and  much  she  toM. 
How  he  shniild  giionl  against  tlie  climate's  cold; 
Yet  saw  no  diuiger;  danger s  bed  uitiidtood. 
Kor  could  she  trace  tlie  Fever  in  liis  blood  : 
His  MessmalL^a  smil'd  at  tlushings  in  his  eheek. 
And  he  too  ^mil'd,  but  seldom  would  he  speak ; 
For  uovf  he  found  the  dimgcr,  fell  Uie  pain. 
With  grievous  symptoms  he  could  uot  explain- 

"  He  caU'd  bis  fnend,  and  prcfhr'd  with  a  sigh 
A  Lover's  message  —  '  Tliuimts !  I  must  die ! 
Would  I  could  see  my  StiHy!  and  rould  rest 
My  throbbing  temples  on  her  faithful  breast. 
And  gazing  go !  —  if  iwt.  this  trifle  take. 
And  say  till  death,  1  wore  it  for  her  sake : 
Yes !  I  must  die !  blow  on  sweet  breeze,  blow  on  I 
Give  me  one  look,  before  my  life  be  gone. 
Oh!  give  me  tliat  I  and  let  me  not  despair  — 
One  last  fond  look!  — and  now  repeat  the  prayer.* 

"  fie  had  his  wish  :  had  more ;  I  will  not  paint 
llie  Lovers'  meeting:  she  beheld  him  faint  — 
With  tender  fears,  she  took  a  nearer  view. 
Her  teiTors  doubling  us  her  hopes  withdrew ; 
He  tried  to  emUe,  and,  half  succeeding,  said. 
•  Yes  I  I  must  die"  —  and  hope  for  ever  Bed  I 

"  Still  long  she  nursed  him ;  tender  thoughts  meantinuij 
Wore  intoi-clmng'd,  and  hopps  and  views  sublimo. 
To  her  he  came  to  die  ;  and  every  day 
She  took  some  portion  of  the  dread  away! 
With  him  she  pnty'd,  to  him  his  iiible  read. 
Sooth 'd  the  faint  heart,  and  held  the  achuig  head  : 
She  earao  with  smiles  the  hour  of  pain  to  cheer ; 
Apart  she  sighod;  alone,  she  shed  the  tear; 
Then,  as  if  breaking  from  a  cloud,  she  gave 
Fres)i  life,  and  gilt  the  prospect  of  the  grave. 

"  One  day  he  lighter  seeni'd,  and  they  forgot 
The  core,  the  dread,  the  miguish  of  their  lot; 
They  8]wke  with  ch*H.'rfulnes8,  and  seem'd  to  think. 
Vet  said  not  tso — '  perhaps  he  will  not  sink.' 
A  su<1den  brightness  in  his  look  appear'd, 
A  sudden  vigour  in  his  voice  was  ue-ard;^ 
She  luul  l»een  reaiiing  in  the  Book  of  Prayer, 
Aud  led  him  forth,  and  plac'd  him  ui  his  choir; 
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Lively  he  ueem'd,  imd  spoke  i.tf  all  be  knew, 
Tlie  friendly  many.tmd  the  favuarite  few; 
Xor  one  th&i  day  *liil  he  to  wind  recall. 
But  she  has  treasnrVi,  and  slie  lovos  ihfm  all ; 
When  in  her  way  she  moeUt  them,  they  Appoiir 
Peculiar  p»?ople  —  di>atli  has  miule  them  dear ! 
He  oam'd  his  frieml.  hut  limn  hi^  hand  she  prest, 
And  fondly  whisper'd.  ■  Thou  must  go  to  rest." 
'  I  go ! '  he  said  ;  hut,  a^  \iv  spoke,  she  found 
Uis  hand  more  cold,  and  IhitlVing  was  the  ^ound  ; 
Then  gaz'd  atTrightend:  Ixii  ^\w  i-uiigbt  a  laat 
A  dying  lo^ik  of  love  —  and  all  was  past !  — 

"  She  plac'd  a  decent  stone  his  prave  ahove. 
Neatly  engrav'd  —  an  olTering  of  her  Fjivo  ; 
Kor  that  she  wrought,  for  that  forsook  her  hed. 
Awake  alike  lo  duty  and  the  dead  ; 
She  would  Iittve  griev'd.  bail  friends  pn-'sumd  lo  spare 
The  least  aasifitance —  'twtia  her  proper  care. 

*■  Here  will  nhe  come,  and  on  the  grave  will  sit, 
Folding  her  arms,  in  long  alfstrncied  fit ; 
But  if  ob!ier\er  pass,  will  take  her  round. 
And  careless  seem,  for  she  would  not  hu  found ; 
'!*heu  ooriie  again,  and  thus  her  hour  enijdoy. 
While  visions  please  her,  and  while  woes  deatpoy.  —  p.  *33  —  '27. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  same  touc,  in  the  letter  on 
Prisons.  It  dcsciibes  the  dreimi  of  a  fclou  under  sen- 
tence of  death ;  and  thougli  the  exquisite  acciu'acy  and 
t)«iuty  of  the  landscat>c  painting  are  such  as  must  have 
recommended  it  to  notice  in  poetry  of  any  order,  it 
seems  to  us  to  derive  an  unsijcakabk'  charm  from  the 
lowly  simplicitj-  and  humble  content  of  the  characters 
— at  least  we  caimot  conceive  any  walk  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  that  should  fiunish  out  so  sweet  a  picture  as 
terminates  the  following  extract.  It  is  only  doing  Mr. 
t^rahbe  justice  to  present  along  with  it  a  part  of  the 
^rk  forcgroiuid  whicli  he  has  drawn,  in  the  waking  ex- 
istence of  the  poor  dreamer. 

"  When  iirwl  I  came 
Within  his  view,  I  fancied  there  wiis  Shame, 
I  judg'd  Rettenimtini :  1  uustook  the  air  — 
Theae  fainter  passions  live  not  with  Despair ; 
Or  but  exisi  atirl  iJii! ,  —  Hupe,  Fear,  ami  I  j>vc, 
•loy,  Douht,  and  llaie,  may  other  npinis  move. 
Rut  lonch  Mill  his,  will)  every  waking  hour 
Has  one  li\'d  dread,  and  alwavf^  feeU  ilH  ]K)WL'r. 
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He  takes  hia  tasteless  food :  aud,  vhen  'tis  done. 
GountH  up  his  mrals,  now  l««8cn*d  by  ihat  onts : 
For  t-'xpoi'tttiion  in  ou  Time  iutent. 
Whetber  he  brings  us  Joy  or  Ptuiishment. 

"  Yoa!  e'c'ti  ill  sleeji  tli'  iiupressione  all  remaau; 
lie  hears  the  B^ntenre,  tmi)  he  feels  the  chaiu  ; 
He  socnm  the  place  for  thai  snd  act  to  see. 
And  ilreama  the  very  thirst  which  ibcu  will  bo  I 
A  priest  attends  —  it  seeius  iho  one  he  knew 
In  his  best  days,  beueatli  whutte  care  lie  grew. 

"  At  this  his  terrors  tjike  a  sudden  lligbt  — 
He  scee  his  native  village  with  delight; 
The  house,  the  clumber,  where  he  onoe  array 'd 
His  youthful  person  ;  where  he  kueli  aud  pmy'd : 
Then  too  the  comforts  he  enjoy  d  at  home. 
The  djiya  of  joy ;  the  joys  tliemseUes  are  come :  —• 
Tho  hours  of  innocence  ;  —  the  timid  look 
Of  his  lor'd  luaid,  when  tint  her  hiuid  be  took 
And  t4>ld  his  ho{>e;  her  Lrenibling  joy  appears. 
Her  forcM  reserve,  and  hw  rcttcaling  ft-ar*. 

"  Yes  t  all  are  witli  him  now,  and  all  the  while 
1^0 's  early  prospects  and  his  Fauuy  smile  : 
Then  come  his  sister  and  his  village  friend. 
And  he  will  now  the  sweetest  moments  spend 
Life  luis  to  yield  :  —  No !  never  will  he  find 
Agftiu  ou  earUi  such  pleasure  in  liis  mind. 
He  goes  through  shrubby  walks  these  friends  among, 
IjOvo  in  tlicir  looks,  and  pleasure  on  the  tongue. 
Pierc'd  by  no  crime,  and  urg'd  by  no  desire 
For  more  than  true  and  honest  hearts  raqnire. 
They  feel  the  cahn  dehght.  and  thus  proceed 
Through  the  green  lane,  —  then  linger  in  the  mead,  — 
Stray  ti't'r  the  heath  in  all  its  purple  bloom. 
Anil  pluck  the  Wofsom  where  the  wild-bees  hum  ; 
Then  through  ihn  bruomy  lionnd  «»lh  ease  they  pass, 
Aud  press  the  sandy  sheep-wsJk's  slender  grass, 
WTicre  dwarfish  llowers  antong  the  gorse  are  spread. 
And  tiu  tnmb  brotrsfs  by  tkt  linnet's  hrdi 
Then  'ciXMiS  the  bomidiiig  brook  they  make  their  way 
0>r  its  ivugfa  bridge  —  nod  there  behold  the  bay ! 
The  oceiui  smiling  to  tho  fervid  son  — 
The  «Tftvc*  that  funtly  fall  luid  slowly  nin  — 
Tho  ships  at  dtftLwce.  and  the  boats  at  hand : 
And  now  they  Midk  upon  the  searadc  nnd. 
Counting  the  number,  and  wiiat  kind  they  be. 
Ships  stdUy  sinking  in  the  sleepy  sea : 
Now  anu  in  ana,  now  paited.  ihev  behoM 
The  gliit  rinij  w-nters  on  Uw  shinj^jle**  mll'd 
The  iin>  ilf  ■iiTading  ihpir  dc«ign, 

hip  tb<  I  lu  thf  rciarxl^  brine, 
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Atti  Jaanll  ibr  crimBou  w&e<l6.  winch  sprending  Bow. 
Or  Ho  like  piRturos  on  Uie  SMid  below  ; 
Willi  all  tbo-jc  bright  red  pebbles,  that  the  sun 
Through  the  small  viaven  no  softly  shines  upon ; 
And  tlio»e  liv^  lucid  Jellies  which  the  eye 
D^l^hls  to  trace  aa  they  swim  (;1itt'riug  by: 
Pcarl-flhells  and  mblcd  star-ti^h  tliey  ndmirB, 
And  will  arrange  nbove  the  parlour  tire^ 
Tokens  of  bliss ! "  —  p.  SiSS  —  3^0. 

If  tlicsc  exti-acts  do  not  make  the  reader  feel  how  deep 
3id  peculiai-  an  interest  may  be  excited  by  humble  sub- 
'  jects.  we  should  almost  despair  of  bringing  him  over  to 
our  opinion,  even  by  Mr.  Crabbe's  inimitable  descnption 
Hand  pathetic  pleading  for  the  parish  poor.  The  subject 
is  one  of  those,  which  to  many  will  appear  repulsive, 
and,  to  some  fastidious  natures,  perhai)s,  disgustijig. 
Yet,  if  the  most  admirable  painting  of  external  objects 
—  the  most  minute  and  thorough  knowledge  of  human 
character  —  and  that  warm  glow  of  active  and  rational 
benevolence  which  lends  a  guiding  light  to  obeervation, 
and  an  enchanting  colour  to  eloquence,  can  entitle  a 
poet  to  praise,  as  they  do  entitle  bun  to  more  substantial 
rewards,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  following  passage 
will  not  be  speedily  forgotten. 

"  Yuur  plau  I  love  uyl :  —  Viith  &  number  you 
llare  plac'd  ynur  poor,  your  pitiable  few  ; 
There,  iu  one  house,  for  all  tm-ir  lives  to  he, 
The  pauper- J >aliice  which  they  liute  to  see  J 
That  giuiit  huiltUug.  that  high  bouiidiuy  woll. 
Those  bju-c-woni  walks,  that  lofty  thmici  ring  hall  1 
That  large  loud  clock,  ivhich  tolls  cutJi  <b-oaded  hour, 
Those  gAtos  and  locks,  and  all  those  signs  of  power : 
It  is  a  priRou,  ^rith  a  milder  name, 
Which  few  inhabit  without  dread  or  shftioe."  — 

"  AJaa  !  their  sorrows  in  tlicir  liOHonis  dwell, 
Tlwy  ve  much  Lo  sutTer,  but  have  nought  Ut  tell : 
They  have  uo  evil  in  the  place  to  state, 
And  daro  not  my,  it  is  the  house  they  hate ; 
They  own  there's  granted  all  such  place  can  girc, 
But  live  repining,  — for  'tis  thero  they  live  ! 

"  Grandsires  are  there,  who  in>w  no  more  must  nee. 
No  more  must  nurse  upon  tlie  trendiling  knee. 
Thf*  lost  Inv'd  daughter's  infant  progeny! 
Like  death's  JreatI  mansion,  this  allows  not  place 
For  joyful  meotinys  of  a  kindred  race. 
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"  Iti  not  the  matrou  there,  to  whom  the  sou 
Wua  wont  at  each  decliiimg  day  to  run ; 
lie  (wlien  liicj  toil  was  over)  gave  delight. 
By  lifting  up  the  latch,  and  one  '  Good  night'.'" 
Yes,  she  is  here ;  hut  nightly  to  her  door 
The  sou,  still  lab 'ring,  can  return  no  more. 

"  Widows  are  here,  who  in  their  huts  were  left. 
Of  husbands,  children,  plenty,  ease,  bereft  ; 
Yet  all  that  grief  withui  the  humble  shed 
Was  sofu*nd,  softeu'd  in  the  humble  bed : 
But  here,  in  all  its  force,  remains  the  grief. 
And  not  one  soft'uii^  object  for  relief. 

••  \Vhocan,  when  here,  the  social  neighbour  meet  ? 
Who  learu  tlie  story  current  in  the  street '? 
Who  to  the  long-knowu  intimate  impart 
Facts  they  have  leam'd,  or  feelings  of  tlie  heart? — 
They  talk,  indeed ;  but  who  can  choose  a  friend. 
Or  seek  companions,  at  their  journey's  end  ?"  — 

"  Wliat,  if  no  grievous  fears  their  lives  annoy. 
Is  ii  not  worse,  no  prospects  to  enjoy  ? 
Tis  cheerless  living  in  such  boimded  view. 
With  notlung  dreadful,  but  with  nothing  new ; 
Nothing  to  bring  theui  joy,  to  make  them  weep  — 
The  iltw  itself  is,  like  the  night,  asleep : 
Or  en  the  sameness,  if  a  brrak  be  made, 
"ris  by  stmxe  pi\ui>er  to  his  grave  convey 'd  : 
iU'  sniugglcil  news  firom  ueigfab 'ring  village  told. 
News  never  true,  or  truth  a  twelvemonth  old  ! 
By  sv>me  new  iuiua:e  doom'd  with  them  to  dwell, 
v*r  justii-e  Lvme  to  see  that  all  goes  well ; 
Or  elian^e  of  avm.  or  hour  uf  leave  to  crawl 
On  the  blaek  ftvt»ay  winding  with  the  wall, 
'lill  the  stem  bell  torbtd*.  or  master's  sterner  call. 

"  Uerv,-  the  ^'x»«i  j»auper.  losing  all  the  praise 
By  wt.»rthy  dc-evU  acviuir  d  iu  tetter  days. 
iir^Mthe*  a  few  mouths  ;  then,  to  his  ehamber  led, 
Hvpirv's  —  while  itraii^ers  prattle  rouud  his  bed." — 

p.  541— -24:. 

ThoM'  wt'  tiike  to  Ih'  !H)ec*inieus  of  Mr.  t'rabbc's  best 
style ;  ■ —  but  ho  ha:>  ^rt\it  vurioty :  —  and  some  readers 
tuuy  Iv  In^tter  pletis».\l  with  his  satirical  vein  —  which  is 
botlt  ivpioiis  a»ul  oriijlual.  The  \'icar  is  an  admirable 
sketch  of  what  must  be  verv  lUtfleult  to  draw  ;  —  a  good, 
tasy  uiau.  with  tio  charai^ter  at  all.  His  little,  humble 
\uuity  ;  —  his  cousturit  rare  to  otieiid  no  one;  —  his  maw- 
kish aiul  tlvble  ijalluntty — iudoletit  ;i:ixH.l  uatiire.  and 
lose  of  i:oissipiiii;  uud  trirtiisii  arc  all  very  exactly,  and 
\eiy  plca*i»^l)  doUueuttxl. 


To  the  character  of  Blnncy,  we  have  already  objected, 
as  offensive,  fr*)ni  its  extreme  and  impotent  depravity. 
The  first  part  of  liis  liistory,  however,  is  wketclied  with 
a  masterly  hand  ;  and  aHurds  a  good  specimen  of  that 
sententious  and  antitheticid  manner  by  which  IVIr.  ('rabbe 
sometimes  reminds  us  of  the  style  and  versification  of 
Vo])e. 

"  Blaney.  a  wcftlthy  heir  at  twenty-one, 

Ai  twenty-firo  was  ruin\i  and  undone : 

Tlieso  yeiirs  ivitli  griovmis  i-rimes  we  nneil  not  loful, 

Ho  found  bis  miu  in  tlie  common  roa<l ; 

Gam'd  withuut  skill,  without  iiujiiiiT,-  bougbt. 

Lent  withdiit  1ovt\and  borrow  d  witliont  tbmiglit. 

But,  gay  and  handgonie,  be  bad  ik><:ii  the  dower 

Of  a  kind  woaltby  widow  in  his  power; 

Then  he  aspir'd  to  lofiicr  flighta  of  vice ! 

To  singing  harhits  of  enormous  price  : 

And  took  a  juck*:-)'  in  his  gig  U>  buy 

A  horse,  so  valued,  that  a  duke  was  sliy : 

To  gain  tbc  plaudits  of  the  knowing  few, 

Gamblere  and  gitwras,  what  woubl  not  lilnney  dn?*' — 
•*  Cruel  he  was  not.  —  If  ho  left  his  wife, 

He  left  her  to  her  own  pursuits  in  life  : 

Deaf  to  reports,  to  al!  expenses  blind, 

Prufiise,  not  just — and  i-arelfss  but  not  kind." — p.  lUU.  104. 

Clelia  is  another  worthless  chaiacter,  draA\'n  with  in- 
finite spiiit,  and  a  tliorongh  knowledge  of  human  natine. 
Silt;  Wgan  life  as  a  sprightly,  talking,  flirting  girl,  wht) 
jKissed  for  a  wit  and  a  beauty  in  the  half-bred  circles  of 
tlie borough;  and  who,  in  laying  herself  out  to  entrap 
a  yontii  of  better  condition,  unfortunately  fi^Jl  a  victim 
to  his  superior  art,  and  forfeited  her  place  in  society. 
She  then  became  the  smart  mistress  of  a  dashing  attor- 
ney—  then  tried  to  teach  a  school  —  livetlasthe  favour- 
it*  of  an  innkeeper  — let  lodgings  —  wrote  novels  —  set 
'ip  a  toy-shop — and,  finally,  w*is  admitted  into  the 
almshouse.  There  is  nothing  very  interesting  jierhaps  ' 
in  such  a  storj' ;  but  the  details  of  it  show  t!io  wondei-fiil 
^tccuracy  of  the  author's  obsenation  of  character;  and 
[give  it,  and  many  of  his  otiier  pieces,  a  value  of  the 
ae  kind  that  some  pictm-es  ai'e  thought  to  derive 
'frcHu  the  truth  and  minuteness  of  the  ajialomy  which 
they  display.    There  is  suinething  original,  too,  and  well 
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conceived,  in  the  tenacity  with  which  he  represents  tliis 
frivoloas  person,  as  adhering  to  her  paltrj'  characteristics, 
under  every  change  of  circumstances.  The  concluilin 
view  IS  as  follows. 

**  Nov  firiwwtlwin,  ndc.  and  old.  md  wanting  bread, 
Th(t  fint-boro  te«rs  of  fiJlen  pride  were  shed  — 
Tme.  bitter  lean ;  snd  yet  that  nniiudcMl  pride, 
Amaoff  Uke  poor,  for  poor  distiiicUouet  sigb'd ! 
ThoQ^  now  her  tales  v«fe  to  her  audieuce  fit ; 
ThoMi^  lead  her  leiiee,  &iid  mlgar  gronn  her  vrii ; 
Tbeugk  nam  her  dran — (but  let  me  not  explain 
The  pitM«0  ntchmk.  of  tlie  ueedj  vain. 
Tlw  flirtiilt  Kcm  to  ooarBe  nuterials  lent. 
And  one  peer  rohe  Uumigh  fif^  fashions  ttent) ; 
Thea^  all  vithnt  vae  au.  nilhoat  was  mean  — 
8l3l  Vaaa  kervish,  her  oonciibit  to  be  seen : 
SWvcuM  to  al^  CO  hnrect  lenna  reeort> 
Wheta  flaea  MreeK  naa  10  thebeaox  a  eoiut; 
Aad,  Hia^Diii  4eS^\  to  that  aame  bouse,  whore  she 
Join^  m  the  danoe.  all  ^aeCj  and  ^ee, 
Nov  with  the  menials  crunding  to  the  w^l. 
She'd  soe.  not  share,  iho  pleasures  of  liie  ball, 
And  vilfa  degraded  vanity  unfold. 
Hov  she  too  tiiumph  d  in  the  yean  of  old. —  p.  200.  210. 

The  graphic  powers  of  Mr.  Crabbe>  indeed,  are  tw 
firequently  -wasted  on  unworthy  aibjects.  There  is  not, 
perhaifcs  in  all  English  poetry  a  more  complete  i^^" 
hif^hly  tiiiished  piece  of  painting,  than  the  following  ^^ 
WTiption  of  a  \-ast  old  boarded  room  or  warehouse,  whicji 
n-as  let  out,  it  seems,  in  tlic  borough,  as  a  kind  of  wndi* 
vidtnl  lodging,  for  beggars  and  vagabonds  of  every  f^^ 
srription.  \o  Dutch  painter  ever  presented  an  intrrioT 
more  distinctly  to  the  eye ;  or  ever  gave  half  such 
grotip  to  tlte  imagination. 

^That  window  view  I  — oil'd  paper  and  old  glatts 
StAiu  till"  ativag  nys,  nhivh.  thouf^h  impeded,  pais. 
.\ntt  ];Uo  a  dusty  warmth  to  tluu  huge  room. 
TV  cotMu«ir'd  Amdiine's  mdancholy  gloom ; 
When  all  t}K<oe  western  rays,  without  so  briglil. 
Within  UwuHT  a  ghastlv  gUuim'riug  light. 
Am  jiaIo  Hiid  faiul  upon  lie  lloor  they  fitUI. 
**f  l»vliK  gIt-am  on  till'  »p|Hi«<iEig  wall : 
I'Kul  il.>»r,  onco  oiik.uow  piec'd  witli  tir  unplan  i). 
'^r.  tthon  iwi  pivc'd,  in  plaoos  bor'd  mid  btain'd : 
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That  wall  oDce  wliiteo'cL  nour  aii  odiciiu  sight, 
Stiun'il  nitb  hII  Iiu(.'s,  except  ita  anciuDl  vrliite. 

"  Where'er  the  floor  allows  an  even  space. 
Chalking  aiid  marks  of  variuuH  gunies  luive  jilaco ; 
Boys,  withwit  fureeight,  pleaad  iu  haliere  swing  I 
On  a  fix'ii  hook  mau  cast  aflyiug  ring; 
While  gin  mil  snuff  their  female  iieighboure  share, 
Aud  the  bW-k  LoTcmge  in  the  &BctDr'd  ware. 

*'  Oq  swinging  shell  are  things  incongrmma  stor'd  — 
ScrajiB  of  their  food  —  the  card*  and  crihbage  board  — 
With  pipes  and  pouches ;  while  on  peg  below, 
Hang  a  lost  membcr'a  fiddle  and  itti  bow : 
That  fltill  reminds  them  bow  he'd  donoo  and  play. 
Kre  sent  untimoly  to  ilie  Convirt'ft  Hay ! 

•■  Here  by  a  curtain,  by  a  blanket  iliero, 
Axe  various  beds  conceal'd,  but  nono  with  care ; 
Where  some  by  day  and  some  by  night,  as  boat 
Suit  their  etuployments,  seek  lujconnin  rest ; 
The  druwsy  ebiMreu  at  their  pleasure  creep 
To  Uie  known  crib,  and  there  &ecur«ly  slrcp. 

•■  Each  end  ooutAins  a  grate,  ami  these  liesidc 
Are  hung  utensils  for  tlieir  boil'd  and  fry'd  — 
Ail  us'd  at  any  hour,  by  night,  by  day. 
As  suit  the  purse,  the  person,  or  the  prey, 

"  Above  the  tire,  the  mantel-shelf  coutaius 
Of  china-ware  some  poor  unmatch'd  remains  ; 
There  many  a  tea-cup's  gaudy  fragment  atiuids, 
All  plac'd  by  Vanity  s  unwearied  bands  ; 
Fur  hero  she  lives,  e'en  lien*  she  looks  about, 
To  find  some  email  consoling  objects  out. 

"  High  hung  at  either  end,  and  next  the  wall, 
Two  ancient  mirrors  show  the  forms  of  all." — p.  240 — 2.'il. 

fhc  follo\\in^  pictui'e  of  a  calm  sea  fog  is  by  the  same 
erfiil  hund:^ — 

"When  all  you  see  through  densest  fog  is  seen ; 
When  you  can  hear  the  fishers  near  at  hand 
Dtstinctly  &peak,  yet  see  not  where  ihey  stand ; 
Orfiomelimes  tbeiu  and  not  their  lK)ats  discern, 
Or  half-conceal  d  some  figure  at  the  stem : 
Rnvfi  who,  on  shore,  to  sea  tlic  pebble  cast. 
Will  hear  it  strike  against  the  riewless  mait; 
While  the  stem  lioiitman  grriwla  his  fierce  disdain. 
At  whom  he  knows  not,  whom  he  threats  in  vain. 
"  Tis  pleasant  then  to  view  the  nets  flnat  past, 
I^el  after  net  till  you  Ujive  seen  the  last ; 
And  as  you  wait  till  nil  l>cynnd  you  slip, 
A  boat  comes  gliding  from  hu  ancbor'd  ship, 
Itreaiung  iho  silcuec  with  th*.;  dipping  oar. 
And  their  own  tones,  as  laboiuring  for  the  shore; 
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Tbme  luoasur'd  tones  with  whicb  the  sot-ne  agree. 
And  give  a  atulite^s  to  serenity." — p.  \-i'^.  lUl. 

We  add  one  other  sketch  of  a  similar  character,  which 
though  it  be  introduced  as  tlic  haunt  and  accom|>ani- 
ment  of  a  dcspondin^^  spirit,  is  yet  diiefly  remarkable 
for  the  singular  clearness  and  accuracy  with  which  it 
reprcfsents  the  dull  scenery  of  a  common  tide  river.  The 
author  is  speaking  of  a  solitary  and  abandoned  fisher- 
man, who  was  compelled  — 

"  At  the  same  times  the  same  dull  views  to  see, 
Tbe  Itouiidiiig  mar^h-Wtik  ami  the  blighted  tree; 
The  water  oidy,  when  the  tides  were  bij*h. 
"VVlicn  low,  tlie  mud  half-covered  aiid  half-dry ; 
The  sun-bum 'd  tar  that  blisters  on  iho  planks. 
And  bank-side  stakes  in  their  uneven  ranks: 
Heaps  of  entangled  weed^  that  slowly  tloal, 
As  the  tide  rolls  by  the  impeded  Iwat 

•*  Wien  ijdea  were  neap,  and,  in  liic  3uUry  day. 
Thmiigh  the  tall  bounding  nntd-lMiikii  mitdo  tlieir  way. 
M'hich  on  each  side  rose  swelling,  and  below 
'Vhv.  dark  warm  Hood  ran  silently  and  slow ; 
•Thore  anchoring,  Pfter  choso  from  man  to  hide, 
Thero  houg  liis  bead,  and  rievr  the  lazy  tide 
In  its  hot  ttUmy  channel  slowly  guide  : 
\Miere  tlio  small  eels  that  left,  the  deeper  way 
For  the  warm  aliore,  within  Ibo  sliallows  play  ; 
Where  gai'ing  nuist-les,  left  u|X"n  the  raud, 
Slope  their  slow  passage  to  the  fallen  flood;  — 
Here  dull  and  hopeless  he'd  lie  down  and  tracti 
IIow  sidelong  crabs  had  si-rttwl'd  their  crooked  race; 
Or  sadly  lisitn  to  Uie  liuieleas  crv 
Of  fishing  irtUl  or  clanging  GoUUn  Eye" — p.  305.  SOO. 

Under  the  liead  of  Amusements,  we  have  a  spiiited 
account  of  the  danger  and  escape  of  a  party  of  pleasure, 
who  landed,  in  a  fine  evening,  on  a  low  sandy  island, 
whicli  was  covered  witli  the  tide  at  liij^h  water,  and 
were  left  upon  it  by  tlie  diifting  away  of  their  boat. 

'•  On  the  blight  sand  ihey  trode  with  nimble  feet, 
Dry  shelly  sand  that  nwdo  the  summer  seat ; 
The  wondring  me\\6  flew  llutt  ring  o'er  iJieir  bead. 
And  waves  ran  softly  up  tbeir  shining  l)ed."  —  p.  127. 

"While  engaged  in  their  .s|)orts,  they  discover  their 
boat  floating  at  a  distance,  and  are  struck  witli  instant 
teiTor. 
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Ji.'  nn  Rhout  the  distant  IrdiI  cnn  reach. 

"Nur  *>ve  behold  them  from  tlie  foggy  beach : 

Again  ihev  join  in  oue  loud  jwweil'ul  cry, 

They  cease,  and  on^^r  listen  for  reply; 

None  came  —  the  rising  wind  blew  saiUy  by. 

They  sbout  once  more,  find  then  iliey  Uini  nside. 

To  sep  how  quickly  lluw'd  the  coming  tide  ; 

Between  each  crj'  ihey  fuid  the  wuters  steal 

On  t)ieir  strange  prison,  and  new  hurron*  feel ; 

Foot  after  foot  on  the  eontrarted  ground 

The  billn^\-s  fnll,  and  dreadful  is  the  sound  1 

hKas  aud  yet  letu  the  sinking  isle  became. 

Aud  there  wus  wailing,  weeping.  wraLb,  and  blame. 

Had  one  been  there,  with  sjiirit  strong  and  high. 

Who  cnnid  observe,  as  lie  prejiar"d  Ui  die. 

He  might  have  seen  of  hearts  tlie  varying  kind. 

And  trao'd  the  movement  of  oacb  diiTcrcnl  mind  ; 

He  might  have  seen,  that  not  the  gentle  moid 

Was  more  than  stem  mid  baaghiy  man  afraid."  At. 
"  Now  rose  the  wultir  through  the  Itss'ning  suud. 

Aud  they  seem'd  sinking  while  they  yet  coubl  stiuid  ! 

Tlie  Sun  went  down,  they  loiik'd  from  side  to  side, 

Nor  ought  except  the  guth'ring  ssa  desci-y'd 

Dark  and  more  dork,  more  wet,  more  cold  it  grew. 

And  the  most  lively  bade  to  hope  adieu; 

Children,  by  love,  tlien  lifted  from  the  seas. 

Felt  not  the  waters  at  the  parent's  knees, 

But  wept  aloud  :  the  wind  increas'd  the  somid. 

And  the  cold  billows  as  they  broke  around. 
But  hoi'k  !  an  oar, 

That  sound  of  b1is.s !  comes  dashing  to  their  shore; 

Still,  still  the  water  rises,  '  Haslo  I '  they  cry, 

'  Oh  !  hurry,  seamen,  in  delay  we  die  !  ' 
P^eaoion  were  these  who  in  tlitir  ship  perceiv'd 
.  The  drifted  boat,  and  thus  her  nrew  relicv'd.) 

And  now  the  keel  just  cuts  the  cover'd  sand, 

Now  to  the  giniwale  stretches  every  tmnd  : 

With  trembling  jilcasnro  all  coufus'd  embark. 

and  kisM  the  tackling  of  their  welcome  ark; 

WTiile  ihe  most  giddy,  as  they  reach  the  shore. 

Think  of  their  danger,  and  their  God  adore." — p.  1 27  —  I  HO. 

In  the  letter  on  Education,  there  me  some  fine  de- 
scriptions of  boarding-schools  for  both  sexes,  and  of  the 
irliyome  and  useless  restraints  which  tliey  impose  on  the 
boimding  spirits  and  open  affections  of  early  youth. 
This  is  followed  by  sone  excellent  remarks  on  the  ennui 
which  so  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  learned  —  or  tliat 
pcriptiou  at  legist  of  the  learned   that   arc   bred   in 
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English  universities.  But  we  have  no  longer  left  room 
for  any  considerable  extracts ;  though  we  should  have 
wished  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  part  of  the  picture 
of  the  sectaries  —  the  description  of  the  inns  —  the  strol- 
ling players  —  and  the  clubs.  The  poor  man's  club, 
which  partakes  of  the  nation  of  a  friendly  society,  is 
described  with  that  good-hearted  indulgence  wliich 
marks  all  Mr.  Crabbe's  wTitings. 

"  The  printe^l  rules  be  guariLs  in  paiated  frame. 
And  sbovR  his  oliitdren  where  to  read  his  name,"  &c« 

We  have  now  alluded,  we  believe,  to  what  is  best  and 
most  striking  in  this  poem ;  and,  though  we  do  not 
mean  to  quote  any  part  of  what  we  consider  as  less  suc- 
cessfvd,  we  must  say,  that  there  are  large  portions  of  il 
which  appear  to  us  considerably  inferior  to  most  of  the 
author's  fonner  productions.  The  letter  on  the  Eiectwtt^ 
we  look  on  as  a  complete  failure  —  or  at  least  as  con- 
taining scarcely  any  thing  of  what  it  ought  to  have 
contained.  The  letters  on  Law  and  Physic,  too,  are 
twlious;  and  tlie  general  heads  of  Tratles,  Amusements, 
and  Hospit-;d  Goveniment,  by  no  means  amusing.  The 
Piirish  Clerk,  too,  we  find  duU  and  witliout  effect ;  and 
have  already  given  our  opinion  of  Peter  Grimr^s,  Abel 
Keene,  and  Beubow.  We  are  struck,  also,  ^ntli  several 
omissions  in  the  pictiu-e  of  a  maritime  borough.  Mr. 
Crabbe  might  have  made  a  great  deal  of  a  press-gang ; 
and,  at  all  events,  shoidd  ha\c  given  us  some  wounded 
vctcTan  sailors,  and  some  voyagers  witli  ttdes  of  wonder 
from  foreign  lands. 

The  style  of  this  jioem  is  distinguished,  like  all  Mr. 
Crabbe's  oth(^  performances,  by  great  force  and  com- 
pression of  dirtioti  —  a  sort  of  sententious  brevity,  once 
thought  essential  to  poetical  com|x>sition,  but  of  which 
he  is  now  the  only  liA-ing  example.  B»it  though  this  is 
ahnost  an  unvarjing  characteristic  of  his  stj'le,  it  appears 
to  us  that  there  is  great  variety,  and  even  some  degree 
of  unsteadiness  and  inconsistency  in  the  tone  of  his  ex- 
pression and  versification.  His  taste  seems  scarcely  to 
be  sufficiently  fixed  and   settled   as  to  these  essential 
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particulars ;  and,  along  with  a  certain  quaint,  broken, 
Btl  harsh  maimer  of  his  own,  we  think  wc  can  trace 
pi-y  frequent  imitations  of  |MK't«  of  the  mont  opposite 

character.     The  following  antithetical  <uul  half-puiiuing 

lines  of  Po|>e,  for  instance :  — 

^"  Sleepless  himself,  to  give  his  reAdere  Bleep ;  " 
d- 
*'  Whose  tnfUng  pleases,  and  whom  trifles  please ;  " 

have  evidently  been  copied  by  Mr.  C'rabbe  iu  the  follow- 
ing, and  many  others :  — 

*'  And  in  the  restless  ocean,  seek.  £ur  rest" 

"  Denying  her  who  taught  thee  to  deny." 

•* Scraping  the/  lived,  but  not  a  scrap  they  gave." 

'*  Bound  fur  a  &ieud,  whom  honour  could  not  bind. " 

"  Among  the  poor,  for  poor  distinctions  sigli'd." 

In  the  same  way,  the  common,  nicely-balancetl  line  of 
to  members,  which  is  so  cliaract eristic  of  tlic  same 
athor,  has  obviously  been  the  model  of  oiu-  author  in 
he  following :  — 

"That  woe  could  wish,  or  vanity  devise." 

"  Sick  without  pity,  uorrowng  without  hope." 

**  Gloom  to  Uie  night,  and  prestiure  to  the  (■hnin  "  — 

'  wid  a  great  multitiidc  of  othci's. 

On  the  other  band,  he  appears  to  us  to  be  freqtiently 

misled  by  Danvin  into  a  sort  of  mock-heroic  nuignifi- 
^a-nce,  uijon  ordinaiy  occasions.     The  poet  of  the  Garden, 

w  instance,  makes  liis  nymphs 

"  Present  the  fragrant  quintessence  of  tea." 

[And  the  poet  of  the  Dock-yards  makes  liia  carpenters 
"  Spread  the  warm  i)ungence  of  o'erboiling  tar." 

Mr.  Crabbe,  indeed,  does  not  scruple,  on  some  occa- 

siftns,  to  adopt  the  mock-heroic  in  good  earnest.     When 
Ihe  landlord  of  the  (iriifin  becomes  bankrupt,  he  says  — 

**The  insolvent  Grifiin  struck  her  wings  sublime"  — 
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and  introduces  a  vei7  serious  lamentation  over  thfi 
learaed  poverty  of  the  curate,  with  this  most  misplaced 
piece  of  buffoonery  :  — - 

*'  Oh !  hflti  he  learn 'd  to  make  the  wig  he  wears!  '* 

One  of  his  letters,  too,  begins  with  this  wretched 
(juibble :  — 

'•  I'mm  Law  to  Phyaic  stopping  at  our  ease, 
Wf  firift  a  way  lo  tiuiyU  —  by  D('jree$  " 

There  are  many  imitations  of  the  peculiar  rhj'thm  of 
Goltlsmith  luid  Campbell,  too,  as  our  readers  must  have 
observed  in  some  of  our  longer  specimens ;  —  but  these, 
though  they  do  not  always  make  a  veiy  harmonious 
combination,  are  better,  at  all  events,  than  the  tame  hea- 
viness and  vulgarity  of  such  versos  as  the  follo\\'ing :  — 


'  As  soon 


Could  he  have  thought  gold  is5uo<l  from  the  moon." 

'*  A  seaman's  hody —  iiicre'll  be  more  to  mght.* 

"  Those  who  will  not  to  any  guide  submit, 
Nor  find  one  creed  to  tiieir  ix)«ceptiou8  fit  — 
Tnift  huir}>eiulent» :  wlulst  they  Caivtn  hate. 
Tliey  Iiceil  as  litfle  what  Socinians  state." —  p.  54. 

■'  Here  pils  of  crag,  witJi  spongy,  plaahy  liase. 
To  some  eurich  the  uncuUivfttcd  sjwoe,'"  &c,  Ac 

Of  the  sudden,  harsh  ttinis,  and  broken  conciseness 
which  we  think  peculiar  to  himself,  the  reader  may  take 
the  following  specimens :  — 

"  Has  your  wife's  broihflr,  or  your  unci*?  a  son. 
Done  ought  amis» ;  or  is  he  thought  t'  have  done  ?  " 

"  Stepphig  from  post  U^  post  he  reach  d  the  choir  : 
And  tliere  he  now  reposes :  —  that's  the  Maj-or! " 

He  has  a  sort  of  jingle,  too,  which  we  think  is  of  Iw 
own  invention  ;  —  for  instance, 

"  Fur  forms  »n(]  ieantu  liiat  sundry  time«  have  past, 
And  formal  feasts  that  will  for  ever  last." 

*'  We  term  il  free  and  easy  ;  and  jei  we 
Find  it  no  easy  matter  to  be  free." 

We  had  more  remarks  to  make  upon  the  taste  sa^ 
diction  of  this  author :  ;uid  liad  noted  several  other  littlt' 
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blemislies,  which  we  meant  to  have  pointed  out  for  his 
correction:  but  we  have  no  longer  room  for  such  mi- 
nute criticism  —  from  whioli,  indeed,  neither  the  author 
nor  the  reader  woiUd  be  likely  to  derive  any  great  bene- 
fit. 'We  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Crabbe,  tlierefore,  by 
expressing  our  hopes  that,  since  it  is  proved  t}»at  he  caw 
write  fast,  he  will  not  allow  Ids  powers  to  languisli  for 
want  of  exercise ;  and  that  we  shall  soon  see  liini  again 
repaying  the  public  approbation,  by  entitling  himself  to 
a  still  larger  share  of  it.  An  author  generally  knows 
his  own  forte  so  much  better  than  any  of  liis  i-eaders, 
that  it  is  commonly  a  very  foolish  kind  of  presumption 
to  oflfer  any  advice  as  to  tJie  dii'ection  of  his  efforts ;  but 
we  own  we  have  a  very  strong  desire  to  see  Mr.  Crabbe 
ap]>ly  his  great  jjowers  to  the  construction  of  some  in- 
teresting and  connected  story.  He  has  great  tident^  for 
narration ;  and  tliat  unrivalled  gift  in  the  delineation  of 
character,  which  is  now  used  only  for  the  creation  of 
detached  portrait*,  might  l>e  luined  to  admirable  ac- 
count in  maintaining  the  interest,  and  cnliancing  the 
probability,  of  an  extended  ti"ain  of  adventures.  At 
present,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret,  tbat  so  much  ge- 
nius should  be  wasted  in  making  us  perfectly  acquainted 
with  individuals,  of  whom  we  are  to  know  nothing  but 
the  chanicters.  In  such  a  poem,  however,  Mr.  Crabbe 
must  entirely  lay  aside  the  sarcastic  imd  jocose  style  to 
whicli  he  has  rather  too  great  a  propensity ;  but  which 
we  know,  from  what  he  has  done  in  Sir  Eustace  Grey, 
that  he  can,  when  he  pleases,  entirely  relinquish.  That 
ver}''  powerful  and  original  performance,  indeed,  the 
chief  fault  of  which  is,  to  be  set  too  thick  with  images 
—  to  be  too  strong  and  undihitccl,  in  short,  for  the  di- 
gestion of  common  readers  —  mukf^s  us  regret,  that  its 
author  sliould  over  have  stopjH^d  to  be  trifling  and  in- 
genious —  or  condescended  to  tickle  the  imaginations  of 
his  renders,  instead  of  toucliing  the  liiglier  passions  of 
their  nature. 


(NOVKMBEB.  I81«.) 

Tales.    By  the  R«voreud  Geoboe  Cbabbe,     8vo.  pp.  3»8. 
London:  IBIS. 

"We  arc  very  thankiiil  to  Mr.  Crabbc  for  tliesc  Tales  ;  Sii 
we  must  always  be  for  any  thing  that  cornea  from  his 
hands.  But  tliey  are  not  exactly  the  titles  wliich  we 
wanted.  We  did  not,  however,  ^visli  him  to  write  an 
Epic  —  as  he  seems  from  his  preface  to  have  imaf^ined. 
We  are  pertectly  satisfied  witli  the  length  of  the  piece* 
he  has  given  us ;  and  delighted  with  their  number  and 
variety.  In  these  respects  the  volume  is  exactly  as  we 
coiUd  have  wished  it.  But  we  should  havt;  likwl  a  little 
more  of  the  deep  and  tragical  passions ;  of  those  pas- 
sions which  exalt  and  ovcnvhelra  the  soul  —  to  whose 
stormy  seat  the  modem  muses  can  so  rarely  raise  their 
flight —  and  which  he  has  wielded  ynX\\  such  terrific  force 
in  his  8ir  Eustace  Grey,  and  tlie  Gipsy  Woman.  Wliat 
we  wanted,  in  short,  were  tales  sonietliing  in  the  style  of 
those  two  singular  compositions  —  \\\\\\.  less  jocularity 
than  prevails  in  the  rest  of  his  writings  —  rather  more 
incidents  —  and  rather  fewer  details. 

The  pieces  before  ns  are  not  of  this  description ;  — 
they  are  mere  snpidomentary  chapters  to  **'nie  Bor- 
ough," or  "  llio  Pari.sh  Register."  The  same  tone  — 
the  same  subjects  —  the  same  st)le,  measure,  and  versifi- 
cation ; —  the  simic  finislu^  and  minute  delineation  of 
things  ordinary  and  common  —  generally  verj'  engaging 
wlien  employed  uj)on  external  objects,  but  often  fatiguing 
when  directed  merely  to  insignificant  characters  and 
habits  ;  —  the  same  strange  mixture  too  of  feelings  that 
tear  the  heart  and  darken  the  imagination,  witli  starts  of 
low  humoiu-  and  patches  of  ludicrous  imager)' ;  —  the 
same  kindly  synipathy  with  the  humble  and  innocent 
pleasures  of  the  poor  and  inelegant,  and  the  same  in- 
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dulgence  for  their  venial  offences,  contrasted  with  a 
Wrong  sense  of  theii*  frequent  dejiravity,  aud  too  con- 
tant  a  recollection  of  tlie  siifft-rings  it  produces  ;  — and, 
Snally,  the  same  honours  j)aid  to  the  delicate  affections 
and  ennobling  jiassioiis  of  liumblc  life,  with  the  same 
Hgcncrous  testimony  to  their  frequent  existence;  mixed 
^Rp,  as  before,  witJi  a  reprobation  sufficiently  rigid, 
^und  a  ndicule  sufficiently  severe,  of  their  excesses  and 
^ptffectations. 

H  If  we  were  required  to  make  a  comparative  estimate 
of  the  merits  of  the  present  publication,  or  to  point  out 
^the  shades  of  difference  by  which  it  is  diHtinguLshctl  from 
lose  tliat  have  gone  before  it,  we  should  say  tlmt  there 
re  a  greater  number  of  instances  on  which  he  has  com- 
aed  the  natui-al  language  and  manners  of  htmible  life 
rith  the  energy  of  true  i^assion,  and  the  l>cauty  of  gene- 
rous affection  ;  —  in  wliich  he  has  traced  out  the  course 
those  rich  and  lovely  veins  in  the  rnde  and  unpo- 
lled masses  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  society: — and 
^folded,  in  the  middling  orders  of  the  j>eople,  the  work- 
's of  those  finer  feelings,  and  the  stirrings  of  those 
loftier  emotions  wliich  the  partiality  of  other  i)oets  had 
attributed,  almost  exclusively,  to  actors  on  a  liigher 
scene. 

We  hope,  too,  that  this  more  amiable  and  consoling 
view  of  human  natiu-e  will  have  the  efft^ct  of  ren<lering 
Mr.  Crabbe  still  more  populai-  than  we  know  tlmt  he 
already  is,  among  that  great  body  of  the  people,  from 
among  whom  almost  all  his  subjects  are  taken,  and  for 
whose  use  his  lessons  are  chiefly  intended:  and  we  say 
this,  not  only  on  account  of  the  moral  benefit  wliich 
^hrc  think  they  may  derive  from  them,  but  because  we 
^^re  pcrsuadtii  that  they  will  derive  more  pleasure  from 
thera  than  readcj^  of  any  other  description.  Those  who 
do  not  belong  to  that  rank  of  society  with  which  this 
powerful  writer  is  chieHy  conversant  in  his  poetry,  or 
who  have  not  at  least  gone  mucli  among  them,  and  at^ 
tended  diligently  to  their  characters  and  occupations, 
can  neither  be  half  aware  of  the  exquisite  fideUty  of  his 
delineations,  nor  feel  in  their  iull  force  the  better  part  of 

Y  2 
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the  <^nn»inn<  whidi  he  fan  sugested.  Whemeut  pas* 
son  indeed  is  of  all  ranks  anacanditions  ;  and  iu  lan- 
guage and  extemal  indications  nearly  the  same  in  all. 
like  bigklj  rectified  i^drit,  it  blazes  and  inflames  with 
equal  iame  and  brigfatnea,  from  whatever  materials  it 
is  extncted.  B«t  all  the  softer  and  kindlier  affectioas, 
mQ  tbr  social  »»nnt)4it^  that  mix  with  our  daily  hopes, 
and  eadear  oar  hooies,  and  cokmr  oar  existence,  wear  a 
^ttcRBt  tivery,  and  are  written  in  n  difforvnt  character 
in  afanoot  everrgreat  €tfste  or  dirisum  of  !^>ricty' ;  and  the 
beait  is  vanDed,  and  tbe  c^nrit  touoliod  by  their  deline- 
aboa,  esacdr  in  the  pnipartioo  in  which  we  are  fuuiilior 
widi  eke  types  by  which  they  are  represented.  —  AMien 
BvnMr  in  his  beCtO'  days,  walked  out  in  a  fine  summer 
Mfcomii^  with  Dogald  Stewart,  and  the  latter  observed 
to  hias  what  a  beaiit)-  the  scattered  cottageis  with  their 
whifte  waOs  and  cnrlrag  smoke  shining^  in  the  silent  sun, 
iaputed  to  tbe  landscape,  the  peasant  poet  auswered^ 
tfaik  he  Mt  that  beanty  ten  times  more  strongly  than 
hi$  companioa  cosU  do ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
be  a  coltacer  to  know  what  pure  and  tranquil  pleasures 
often  nestnd  below  those  lowly  roo&,  or  to  read,  in 
their  rrtttial  appeamice,  the  si»ns  of  so  many  heartfelt 
and  kaQMnDembered  enjorments.  In  the  same  nay, 
tbe  humble  and  patient  hojies  —  the  depressing  embar- 
Twnents  —  the  little  mortfecations  —  the  slender  tri- 
umphs, aud  stran^^  temptaticHis  which  arise  in  middling 
Klb,  a&d  are  the  tliome  of  Mr.  CVablw's  finest  and  most 
loudua^  refUTseutatioos  —  can  only  be  pressed  at  by 
those  who  ^tter  in  the  higher  walks  of  existence  ;  while 
they  umi^t  ruise  many  a  tumultuous  tlirob  and  many  a 
fi>iut  rtxxiUection  in  the  bieasts  of  tliose  to  whom  they 
TvdtMrt  so  truly  the  image  of  their  own  estate,  and  reved 
80  cie«rly  the  Eiecrets  of  their  habitual  .sensations. 

M'c  C4Umot  help  thinking,  thert-fore,  that  though  such 
writings  hs  arc  now  before  iis  must  gire  great  pleasure  to 
all  iH^rsons  of  taste  and  sensibility,  they  will  give  by  far 
Uh'  «n'rtte*t  ^>l^'asurc  to  those  whoese  condition  is  least  re. 
mote  t\\m\  that  of  tho  beings  with  whom  they  arc  occu* 
\)m\,    Ihit  we  tliiiik  also,  that  it  was  wise  and  meritorioua 
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in  Afr.  Crabbe  to  occupy  himself  \vitJi  such  beings.   lu  tins 
Jtintry,  there  probably  arc  not  loss  than  300,000  persona 
R'ho  read  for  amusement  or  instruction,  among  the  niid- 
"  ag  classes*  of  society.      In  tlie  liigher  classes,  there 
ore  not  as  many  as  30,000.     It  is  easy  to  see  therefore 
iwhich  a  poet  should  choose  to  please,  for  liis  o>vn  glory 
id  emolument,  and  which  he  should  wish  to  deliglit 
and  amend,  out  of  mere  philanthropy.     The  fact  too  we 
believe  Ls,  that  a  great  part  of  the  larger  body  are  to  the 
fidl  as  well  educated  and  as  high-minded  as  the  smaller ; 
and,  though   their   taste   may  not  be   so   con-ect   aiid 
&;stidious,    we   are   persuadetl    that   their   sensibility  is 
greater.      The  misfoituue  is,  to  be  sure,  that  they  are 
extremely  apt  to  aifect  the  taste  of  their  superiors,  and  to 
counterfeit  even  that  absurd  disdain  of  which  they  are 
theiasclves  the  objects ;  and  that  poets  have  generally 
thought  it  safest  to  invcBt  their  interesting  chai-acters 
with   all   tlu.'   ti-appings   of  splendid   fortune  and  high 
station,  chiefiy  because  those  who  know  least  about  such 
matters  think  it  unworthy  to  sympatliise  in  the  adven- 
tures of  those  who  are  without  them  I      For  our  own 
l>arts,  however,  we  are  quite  iK)8itive,  not  only  that  per- 
sons in  middling  life  would  naturally  be  most  touched 
with  the  emotions  tliat  belong  to  their  own  condition, 
but  that  those  emotions   are   in    themselves   the   most 
^fcowerfid,  and  consequently  the  best  fitted  for  poetical  or 
^Ktethelic  rcpn'seutiitiun.     Even  with  regard  to  the  heroic 
Hhnd   ambitious   passions,   jis   tlie   vista   is   longer,   which 
leads  from  humble   privacy  to  the   natmul   objects  'of 
such  passions ;  so,  the  career  is  likely  to  be  more  im- 
petuous, and  its  outset  more  marked  by  striking  ami 
contrasted  emotions :  —  and  as  to  all   the  more  tender 
and  less  turbideut  affections,  uixm  which  the  beauty  of 
I     tlie  pathetic  is  altogether  deiKNulcnt,  we  apprehend  it  to 
H|»e  quite  manifest,  that  their  proper  soil  and  nidtu  is  the 
^privacy  and  simplicity  of  lunnblc  life  ;  —  that  their  very 

*  Uy  Uit!  miildhng  ilusaeu  \vc  me«ii  almost  nil  tJiose  who  iirc  below 
the  sphere  uf  wliiil  is  calltiii  DiBliiuuiiblv  vr  public  1if>\  tuid  wbn  dn 
lot  aim  at  dialiruiiou  or  uotoricty  boyuiiU  Uie  circle  of  their  oqiiftis  in 
bnime  auJ  situaliuu. 
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tales;  —  the  first  of 
l"  This  is  not  one 
mmmtja&doo^y  placed  at  the 
nadns  to  go  ibrWard.  The 
'Th^  Paxtmg  Hoar/*  is  of  a 
passages  of  great 
wf  is  aB|lT  that  of  a  youth 
who  had  lored  each  other 
IS  too  poor  to  niarry.  The 
m  tke  Wot  lalha  to  pmh  his  fortune ;  but 
hf  the  Snaands  and  carried  to  Mexico. 
.  m  Ac  eovae  of  tnae,  though  still  sigliing-  for  \m 
mmnam  a  ^^p"****  girL  aitd  lives  twenty 
r  ^id  Ub  chOdRn  —  he  b  then  imprejiscd, 
Doad  the  wcrid  iot  tnenty  years  longer; 
■owed  hf  an  ineaatible  impulse,  when  old 
and  lonely,  to  seek  his  native  town,  and 
the  wteae  ut  his  yoathfol  tows.  He  corner  and  finds  liis 
J«dilh  like  hiaudf  in  a  state  of  nidowliood,  but  still 
faffOo£ng«  Hke  hiai£>di^  o^er  the  memory  of  their  early 
lore.  She  had  waited  twelve  anxious  years  without 
tidings  of  faim.  and  then  married :  and  now  when  oil 
panon,  and  fuel  for  passion,  is  extinguished  within  them, 
the  memory  of  their  younj;  attachment  endears  them  to 
each  otht*r.  and  they  still  cling  together  in  srnl  and  sub- 
dued atfectioa,  to  tlie  exclusion  of  all  tlie  rest  of  tbe 
world.  The  historj-  of  the  growth  and  maturity  of  their 
innocent  love  is  beautifidly  given :  but  we  pass  on  to 
the  scene  of  their  parting. 

"  All  thin^!>  piviifti'd,  i«n  tlie  fxpeiltNl  riiy 
\V«^  seen  ihe  vessel  anchor  <I  in  the  I«r. 
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From  her  would  seamen  in  the  evening  com«, 

To  tuke  th'  mlvcnt'roua  AUf»  fmni  bis  iioine ; 

With  hiB  ovm  friends  iUe.  fiiml  Jay  he  piuft'il, 

And  every  painful  hour,  Mi^opt  llie  last. 

The  grieving  l-'aiher  urg'd  the  cheerful  gtnsa. 

To  make  ihe  nioineott)  with  less  sorrow  pass ; 

Intent  Uie  MuUicr  luok'd  upon  her  eon, 

And  wish'd  tb'  anient  wuhdnin-ii,  the  deed  undone; 

The  jounger  Sister,  as  he  took  liis  >vay, 

Uuiig  un  bis  coat,  and  hef^g'd  for  more  delay; 

But  his  own  JuiUih  call'd  him  to  iho  shore, 

WhtMa  he  must  meet — for  they  might  meet  no  more  I  — 

And  tliere  he  fotmd  Iwr  —  faitliful.  mournful,  true, 

Weeping  and  waiting  for  a  lust  adieu ! 

The  ebhing  tide  Iiftd  left  tlic  satid,  and  there 

Mov'd  with  slow  steptt  tho  melancholy  pnir: 

Sweet  were  the  paiijul  momonts  —  but  how  sweo6, 

And  without  pain,  when  tjjey  ogaln  should  meet!  "  —  p.  39. 

The  sad  and  long-delayed  return  of  this  ardent  ad- 

itnrer  is  described  in  a  tone  of  genuine  jwithos,  and 

jn  some  places  with  sucli  truth  antl  force  of  colouring, 

to  outdo  the  efforts  of  the  first  dramatic  representr 


"  But  when  relum'd  the  Youth?  —  tho  Youth  no  more 
Hetum'd  exukini^  to  his  native  shore! 
But  forty  years  were  past ;  and  then  there  came 
A  womout  man.  with  wither'd  limbs  and  lame  ! 
Yes !  old  and  grievj,  ami  trembling  with  decay, 
Was  AlVni  landing  tu  his  mitive  hny: 
In  an  autumnal  eve  he  left  the  beach. 
Tn  Bocb  an  eve  be  chanc'd  the  }K)rt  to  rea^h : 
He  was  alone :  he  press 'd  the  ver}-  place 
Of  the  sul  parting,  of  tlie  Ia«t  embrace : 
There  stood  hia  parents,  there  rctir'd  tho  Maid, 
Bo  fond.  CM  tender,  and  so  much  afraid ; 
And  ou  tbat  spit.  t)irou'>h  iniuiy  a  year,  his  mind 
Tum'd  mournful  hncV,  half  sinking,  balf  i-csigu'd. 

*'  No  one  was  preaent ;  of  \u  crew  Iwrtft, 
A  single  boat  wan  in  the  billows  left ; 
Sent  from  some  anchor'd  vessel  in  the  bay. 
At  the  retiiniing  tide  to  sail  away : 
O'er  the  black  Hteru  the  nnxinlight  softly  pltty'd, 
The  loosen 'd  foresail  llapping  in  tlic  abide : 
All  silent  else  on  sborc ;  tut  from  the  lown 
A  drowsy  peal  of  distant  bells  eame  down : 
From  the  tall  houses,  here  and  tlicre.  a  light 
Serv'd  some  coofus'd  remembrance  to  excite : 
'  There,*  he  obsorv'd.  and  new  emotions  felt, 
•  Wm  my  first  home  —  and  yonder  Judith  dwelt/  Ac. 
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swK  sod  bmching,  and  in  a 
of  poetzT^^  in  the  stonr  irbich  he  tells  to 
1  «f  an  bi»  advcntaves,  and  of  those  other  ties,  of 
■mi  it  fliS  «i^^  ha  bosom  to  hear  him  speak. — 
We  em  afinl  ImI  cue  fittle  extnwt  ~ 

H*  to  a  Spaaiik  MBiiB  am  his  iMnd ; 

Is  MOMt  iMttr'a  6aa  &  line  of  d^. 

B«  8^  Us  b^l7  a^ote  RWHl  Uat  pby : 

WWv  SMmer  Aadops  nade  U  hay  tn«*, 

Wav'U  o  «r  Us  saiC.  tad  eoodi'd  his  revrnes ; 

E'«ii  thtn  WlkMRht  of  EmgUmd.  nor  rooM  ngb. 

B«K  ius iMd iaaWaciMikled -IHiv ? 

GnrT'4  hf  ihe  Mmt.  A«  Ae  »^  repAuI, 

AmI  ««p<  in  firr  ferdw  Ei^fi&h  Maid." — p.  3J.  30. 

The  dose  is  cxtreioelY  beantiiiLl,  and  leaves  tijwn  tlie 
niind  just  that  impression  of  sadness  which  is  both  salii- 
tan-  and  delightful,  because  it  is  nkin  to  pitj',  and  mingled 
\Wth  iidntiration  and  esteem. 

"  Tha«  silrnt.  iiiasiii}(  tluroagli  the  dar.  he  see^ 
His  rliiltlppo  ^oTtiit]|>  hr  llii'^f  luftv  uvcts, 
Tli'>tr  iuoUk'I'  nngiRg  in  tlir  hIucIt  sveac 
WTiCPP  the  frrsb  springs  bunt  o>r  the  lively  greon ;  — 
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So  etroug  luH  eager  fancj,  he  ol&igbts 
The  (iiithf:il  widovrby  ils  pon'rful  tlightjf; 
Forwliai  distui'bs  hiiu  be  aloml  will  wll. 
Ami  cry  —  •  T«  sbe,  my  wife  I  my  Imhel  !  ' — 
'  WTiere  are  my  children?"  —  Judith  grieves  to  hear 
How  the  soul  works  in  aorrowj  so  severe  ;  — 
WtttcU'd  by  her  cftre,  in  sleep,  bis  spirit  tahes 
lis  flight,  uiid  watchful  finds  her  when  he  wnkes. 

"  Tis  iiow  ber  oflioe ;  ber  altenlinn  8oe  ! 
While  her  fnend  6lee|it(  benetilli  thnt  filmding  troe, 
Ciireful.  8ho  guards  him  frum  Uio  glowing  bent. 
And  pensive  muses  Qt  ber  Aden's  feet. 

■'  And  where  is  he '.'  Ah !  doubtless  in  rhoae  scenes 
Of  bis  best  dnys.  amid  the  vivid  greens. 
Fresh  wi lb  unniimlitir'd  rills,  where  ev'rj-  gnle 
Breathes  the  rich  frngrance  of  the  ueigbli'riiig  vnle  ; 
Smiles  not  his  wife  :* —  and  listens  as  there  comes 
Tho  nightbird'B  inuM<' fronitbc  ibiok'iiing  gliwms? 
And  as  he  sits  with  nil  tbese  treasuroa  nigh, 
GleAuiK  «'>t  with  fairy-light  the  phosphor  fly. 
When  like  a  Bparkling  gemitwbeeltt  illumiu'd  by" 
This  id  the  joy  that  now  so  plainly  Apcitks 
In  tbe  warm  iransieni  thitihing  of  his  cheeke : 
[•'or  he  is listning  to  the  fancied  noifie 
Of  his  own  children,  eager  in  their  joys !  — 
All  thi^  ho  fools:  a  dream's  delusive  bliss 
(jivea  the  expreitsion.  and  the  glow  like  tbia. 
Andmiw  his  Juilitk  liiys  ber  knitting  by. 
The«e  strong  emotious  in  lier  friend  to  spy ; 

For  she  caii  fully  nf  their  natme  deem 

Rut  see!  he  brcak<<  tiie  long  protracted  theme. 

And  wakes  and  cries  — '  My  God !  'twas  but  a  dream ! '  *'  — - 

p  39.  40. 

The  tliird  tide  is  "The  Gentleman  Fitrraer," oittl  is  of 
a  coarser  textiuc  than  thnt  we  have  just  been  cousider- 
Dig  —  tlioiigh  fitll  of  noute  observation,  and  graphic  de- 
^neation  of  ordinary  cliaraeters.  The  hero  is  not  a 
fitfmer  turned  gcntlem:m,  but  a  gcntU*man  turned 
farmer  —  a  conceited,  active,  talking,  domineering  sort 
(»f person  —  who  plants  and  eats  and  drinks  with  groat 
^i^'our  —  keeps  a  mistress,  and  s|>caks  with  audacious 
^Wfini  of  the  tjTanuy  of  wives,  and  the  impositions  of 

tests,  lawyers,  and  ])hysicians.  Behig  but  a  shallow 
Wlow  however  at  Ifottom,  liLs  confidence  in  his  opinions 
Wines  gradually  hs  his  health  decays ;  and,  being 
H-ized  with  some  maladies  in  lli;^  stomach,  he  euds  with 
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marrying  his  mistress,  and  siibmitting  to  be  triply  go- 
verned by  three  of  her  confederates ;  in  the  respective 
characters  of  a  quack  doctor,  a  methodist  preacher,  and 
a  projecting  land  steward.  W^e  cannot  afford  any  ex- 
tracts from  this  perfoiTnonce. 

The  next,  wliich  is  called  "  Procrastination,"  has 
something  of  the  character  of  the  "  Parting  Ilour ;"  but 
more  painful,  and  less  refined.  It  is  founded  like  it  on 
the  storj^  of  a  betrothed  youth  and  maiden,  whose  mar- 
riage is  pi-evented  by  their  poverty ;  and  this  youth,  too, 
goes  to  pursue  his  ibrtime  at  sea ;  while  the  damsel 
awaits  his  return,  uith  an  old  female  relation  at  home, 
lie  is  crossed  witli  many  disasters,  and  is  not  heard  of 
for  man)"  years.  In  the  mean  time,  the  virgin  gratluaUy 
imbibes  her  aunt's  paltry  love  for  wealth  and  finer)' ; 
and  when  she  comes,  after  long  sordid  expectation,  to 
inlicrit  her  hoards,  feels  that  those  new  tastes  have  sup- 
planted every  wanner  emotion  in  her  bosom ;  and, 
secretly  hoping  never  more  to  see  her  youtlifiil  lover, 
gives  herself  up  to  comfortable  gossiping  and  formal 
ostentatious  devotion.  At  last,  when  she  is  set  in  her 
fine  parlour,  with  her  china  and  toys,  and  prayer-books 
ai'omid  her,  the  impatient  man  burets  into  her  presence, 
and  reclaims  her  vows !  She  answers  coldly,  that  she 
has  now  done  with  the  world,  and  only  studies  how  to 
prejiare  to  die !  and  exhorts  him  to  betake  himself  to 
the  same  needful  meditations.  We  shall  give  the  cx)n- 
clusion  of  the  scene  in  the  author  s  own  words.  Tlic 
fiuthiul  and  indignant  lover  replies : — 

•*  Hoav'u's  fipOTise  thou  art  not :  nor  oaii  I  UelieTo 
Th&t  God  acceptii  her,  who  will  Man  deceive : 
True  I  ain'ahattcr'd,  I  have  si-n-ice  seen. 
And  aervict'  ilouc,  and  havo  iii  trouble  been ; 
My  cheek  (it  Hhamus  nie  not)  hus  loat  ilsreJ, 
And  the  browTi  buff  is  oVr  my  fealuivs  spread ; 
PeTchoDce  my  speech  ia  rude  ;  for  I  auion^ 
Th'  uutam'd  hare  buuu,  iu  temper  and  tu  tongue  ; 
But  apeak  my  taXe  !  For  tlioae  my  sorrows  past. 
Time  lost,  youth  fled,  hope  weaned,  and  at  last 
This  dnubl  of  thee  —  a  chihlish  thing  W  tell, 
Hul  certain  truth  —  my  very  throat  tliey  swell : 
Xb«y  stop  llie  breath,  and  but  for  shame  could  I 
Gire  way  to  \(-eakue6S,  and  with  passion  cry ; 
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These  are  aumtuilv  struggles,  bat  I  feol 

This  hour  ruu^l  etui  tLoiQ.tmd  perhaps  will  heal."  — 

"  Here  Dituth  sighil  as  if  afraiJ  lo  -ipoak  — 
And  then  repeated  — '  Thoy  were  frail  and  weak ; 
Hu  soni  she  lor'd:  and  hop'd  he  had  tlie  grae« 
To  fix  bu  thoughts  upou  abettor  place.""  —  p. 79,  73. 

lothing  can  be  more  forcible  or  true  to  nature,  than 
rdescription  of  the  effect  of  this  coltl-blootk-d  caut  on 
11  and  unsuspecting  nature  of  her  disappointed 
or. 

Sh«  ceas'd ;  — With  steady  glanco.  as  if  to  t»ec 

The  vfiry  root  of  tlii»  hvpocrisy,  — 

He  her  stmtU  fingers  moulded  in  h'lH  hard 

And  hronz'd  hruiid  haiid  ;   Utcn  told  hcrhia  regard, 

Hii  best  a-speol  were  cone,  but  Love  had  still ' 

Hold  in  bis  heart,  and  govem'd  yet  the  will  — 

Or  he  would  curae  her !  —  Sityiiig  this,  he  threw 

The  hand  in  flcom  aw-hv,  and  bade  adieu 

To  cver\'  linqnti;*  hopo,  with  every  cni'e  iu  view. 

•'  Iu  henldi  declining  as  in  raind  diatress'd. 
To  some  in  prner  bis  troublfs  he  confess'd, 
.\nd  shares  a  pnrishgift.     At  prayers  he  seea 
The  pious  Diiwh  dropp'd  upon  her  knees ; 
Thence  as  she  walks  tlie  street  with  atiitely  air. 
Aii^cluuice  directs,  oft  meet  the  partwl  pair! 
When  he,  with  thickset  coat  of  Badgeman's  blue, 
Moves  near  her  shaded  silk  of  cliangeful  hue  ; 
When  bis  thin  locks  of  gi'ey  approach  her  braid 
(A  costly  pujchasf  made  in  beauty's  aid); 
When  hii)  frank  air,  and  hU  unstudied  pace. 
An?  seen  witli  her  suft  manner,  air.  and  grace. 
And  bis  plain  artlesa  look  with  her  ahurp  meaning  Saca  ; 
It  might  some  wonder  in  a  stranger  move, 
How  these  together  could  have  talh'd  of  love'." — p.  73.  74. 

The  Patron,"  which  is  next  in  order,  is  also  very 
;  and  contains  specimens  of  very  various  excellence. 
!e  stor>'  is  that  of  a  youngs  man  of  liumble  birth,  who 
s  an  eaily  genius  for  pootn';  and  having  been,  with 

e  inconvenience  to  liLs  parents,  proAidcd  witli  a  tiugal, 
it  regular  education,  is  at  last  taken  notice  of  by  a 
blenian  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  promises  to  pro- 
Bte  him  in  the  dmrch,  and  inWtes  liim  to  pass  an 
tiimn  with  him  at  lii»  seat  in  the  country.  Here  the 
atli,  iu    spite    of  the    admirable    Hdmonitions    of   his 

ler,  is  gradually  overcome  by  a  taste  for  elegant  eu- 
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joymcnts,  and  allows  himself  to  fall  in  love  Tvitli  the  eu- 
chauting  sister  of  his  protector.  WTien  the  family  leave 
him  \ntli  iudiffcrence  to  retiu-n  to  town,  he  feels  the  first 
IKiiig  of  humiliation  and  disappointment ;  and  afterwards. 
wlien  he  finds  that  all  liis  noble  friend's  fine  promises  end 
in  obtaining  for  liim  a  j)Oor  drudging  plaee  in  the  Cos- 
loms,  lie  pines  and  pines  till  he  fulls  into  insanity ;  and 
i-ecovers,  only  to  die  prematurely  in  the  arms  of  his  difr 
apjwinted  parents.  We  eannot  make  room  for  thohistor}* 
of  the  Poet's  progress  —  the  father's  warnings  —  or  the 
blandishments  of  the  careless  syren  by  whom  he  was  en- 
chanted —  though  all  arc  excellent.  AVc  give  howc\  cr 
tlie  scene  of  tJie  breaking  up  of  that  enchantment ;  — a 
description  which  cannot  fail  to  stiike,  if  it  had  no  other 
merit,  firom  its  mere  truth  and  accuracy. 

•■  Cold  grew  the  foggr  mnm ;  ihf-  day  was  brief; 
lx»o*e  ou  ibe  cheny  himg  the  crims>m  leaf; 
The  dew  dwelt  ever  on  the  herh  ;  the  iroods 
Itunr'd  mtli  strung  lilajits,  vritli  mightjr  sbnwere  tlw  Aoods : 
All  gTM'n  WAS  vtuiish'd.  s&re  of  pine  aud  jew, 
That  still  dlsplBT'd  their  meUucholr  hue; 
Save  the  green  holly  with  ils  bcrriea  red. 
Aud  ihc  grccu  moss  that  o'er  the  grarel  sprrad. 

**  To  public  views  my  Lord  must  soon  attend ; 
Aud  iwxin  the  X^ios  —  nould  they  leave  their  fnead  ? 
The  lime  was  fis'd  —  approach'd  —  «as  n«ir  —  was  come ! 
Thf*  tning  lime  that  filVd  h'ts  soul  with  gluom  ; 
Thoughtful  our  Poet  in  the  morning  rose, 
Aud  cried,  •  One  hour  iny  (bnune  wul  disclose.' 

"  The  morning  meal  ma  post :  and  all  apjuud 
The  nuibsiott  i«ng  with  each  disconUut  sotmd  ; 
n«sfee  mks  in  ereiy  foot  and  eTrrr  lm>k 
The  t»Tllers' joy  for  Londou-journey  spoke : 
Not  so  our  Youth;  whose  feelings  at  the  nuise 
Of  preparation  bad  do  teach  of  joys ; 
He  pcutive  stood,  and  saw  each  carriage  dnwn. 
Wiih  tackies  mounled.  raadr  o«  the  lawn  : 
The  Ljutiea  came :  and  JoJbi  in  lerrvT  threw 
t^no  [muAU  gtance.  and  then  his  erv^  withdrew : 
Not  with  su^  ^ktcd,  bat  he  in  oih^r  eye^ 
With  angmah  rmd  —  - 1  pity,  bat  despi^  — 
Tnliappf  henr'  msottptuoiis  seribUtr! — jpoq. 
To  dream  such  dreams  —  be  sober,  and  adiea!  *  **  —  p.  03.  94 

**  The  Frank  Courtship."  whirh  is  tlie  next  in  order, 
is  ntther  iu  the  merrv  vein ;  aud  contains  even  less  than 
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Mr.  Crabbe's  usual  moderate  allowance  of  incident.  The 
whole  of  the  stoi-y  is,  that  the  daughter  of  a  rigid  Qiuiker, 
having  been  educated  fiom  home,  conceives  a  slight  pre- 
judice against  the  ungallant  manners  of  the  sect,  and  is 
prepared  to  be  yery  contemptuous  and  uncomplying 
when  her  father  proposes  a  sober  youth  of  the  i>ersua- 
sion  for  a  husband :  —  but  is  so  much  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  his  person,  and  the  cheei-fiU  reasonableness  of 
Ids  deportment  at  their  first  interview,  that  she  instantly 
yielibi  her  consent.  There  is  an  excellent  description  of 
the  father  and  the  unbendmg  elders  of  his  tribe;  and 
some  fine  traits  of  natural  coquetry. 

"  Tlic  ^\'idow's  Tale  "  is  idso  rather  of  the  facetious 
order.     It  contains  the  liistory  of  a  farmer's  daughter, 
who  comes  home  from  her  boarding-school  a  great  deal 
too  fine  to  tolerate  the  gross  habits,  or  submit  to  the 
ftlthy  drudgery  of  her  futlicr's  house ;  but  is  induced, 
by  the  warning  histoty  and  sensible  exhortations  of  a 
neighbouring  nidow,  in  whoni  she  exjiccted  to  find  a 
Bcntimental  companion,  to  reconcile  herself  to  all  those 
abominations,  and  maiTy  a  jolly  young  fanner  in  the 
neighbourhood.      The  acco\nit  of  her  horrors,  on  first 
coming  down,  is  in  Mr.  Crabbe's  best   style  of  Dutch 
ptunting  —  a  little  coarse,  and  needlessly  minute  —  but 
perfectly  tnie,  and  mar\ellously  colomed. 
"  L'sed  tn  spare  meaU,  dispos'd  in  manner  pare. 
Her  fttUiL'r's  kiuilien  she  could  ill  endure  ; 
Where  by  ihe  Bteaming  bepf  }ic  hungry  sat, 
And  laid  at  once  a  pound  upon  liis  pUte ; 
Hoi  from  ihe  6eld,  her  eiiger  brotb'.-rs  seized 
An  equal  part,  and  liunger'tj  rago  appeased ;  — 
When  one  huge  wooden  bowl  before  tliem  stood, 
Fill'd  with  huge  balls  of  farinaceous  food  ; 
With  bacou,  tu&aa  sailine,  where  never  loan 
Iteneaih  the  brywn  and  brisUj  rind  was  Been ; 
\Mien  from  a  single  horn  the  party  drew 
'l*heir  copious  dniughbi  of  heavy  ale  imd  new ; 
She  eould  not  breathe ;  but,  with  a  hcnvy  sigh. 
Hein'd  the  fair  neck,  and  f^tnit  the  ofTended  eye ; 
She  mioc'd  the  sai)f;;uine  Hesh  in  frustums  tine, 
And  wonder'd  much  to  see  the  erenturpt.  dino."—  p.  128,  130. 

"The  Lover's  Journey  "  is  a  pretty  fancy;  aud  very 
*ell  executed  —  at  least  as  to  the  descriptions  it  con- 
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tains.  —  A  lover  takes  a  long  ride  to  see  his  mist 
and  passing,  in  full  hope  and  joy.  through  a  barren  and 
feuny  coiintr\',  finds  beauty  in  ercr\*  thing.  Being  put 
out  of  humoiu",  however,  by  missing  the  lady  at  the  cud 
of  this  stage,  he  proceeds  through  a  lovely  landscape, 
and  finds  every  thing  ugly  and  disagreeable.  At  last 
he  meets  his  fair  one — is  reconciled  —  and  returns  along 
with  her;  when  tlic  landscape  presents  neither  beauty 
nor  deformit)' ;  and  excites  no  emotion  whatever  in  a 
mind  engrossed  with  more  lively  sensations.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  volume,  or  perhaps  in  any  part  of  Mr. 
Crabbe's  writings,  more  exquisite  than  some  of  the  de- 
scriptions in  this  story.  The  following,  though  by  no 
means  the  best,  is  too  characteristic  of  the  author  to  be 
omitted: — 

"  First  o'er  a  barren  heath  beside  the  coast 
Oriemdo  rodo.  and  juj  began  to  boast. 

'* '  This  neat  low  gorsfi,'  said  be, '  uith  golden  blooui. 
Delights  each  sense,  is  beauty,  is  [lerfumo  ; 
And  this  gaj  ling,  with  all  its  purple  flowers. 
A  man  at  leisure  might  admire  for  hours : 
This  green-diug'd  cup-mos»  has  a  scarlet  tip. 
That  yields  to  nothing  but  my  Lauras  Up : 
And  Uien  how  fine  this  herl>ege !  men  may  sny 
A  heath  is  barren  :  nothing  i%  so  gay." 

"Onward  he  went,  and  fiercer  grew  tlie  h««, 
Dust  rose  in  cloads  beneath  tlie  horse's  foot ; 
For  now  be  pass'd  through  lanes  of  hnraing  sand. 
Boundd  to  thin  crope  or  yet  ouculuir'd  land ; 
WhflTB  the  dark  poppy  flourish  d  on  the  dry 
And  sterile  soil,  and  mock'd  the  thin-set  lye. 

"The  Ix)Ter  rode,  bb  hasty  lovnrs  ride. 
And  rmch'd  a  common  pasture  wild  and  wide  ; 
Small  bUck-legg'd  sheep  devour  with  hunger  keen 
The  lueager  herbage  ;  neshless.  hmk  and  lean ; 
He  saw  soma  scatter'd  boveU ;  turf  was  pU'd 
1  n  square  brown  stacks ;  a  prospect  bleak  and  wild  I 
A  luill,  indeed,  was  in  the  centre  found, 
With  short  seat  herbage  withering  all  around ; 
A  »nulh's  bUek  shod  oppos'd  a  wiight's  long  shop, 
And  jnin'd  an  inn  where  bumble  travellers  stop."  —  p.  HR,  IT^  • 

The  features  of  the   fine  country  are   less   perfectly 
tlriiwn :  But  what,  indeed,  cotdd  be  made  of  the  \Tilg&i* 
I  fine  eoimtry  of  England  f     If  Mr.  Crabbe  had  had  th^ 
gnoH  fbrti'mc  to  live   among   oiir  Highland  hills,  ana 
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lakes,  and  upland  woods — our  living  Hoods  sweeping  J 
^tairougli  tbrt*sts  of  pine — our    lonely  vales  and  rough  \ 
^Xopsc-covered  cliffs ;   what  a  delicious  picture  would  his/ 
unrivalled  powei-s  have  enabled  hin»  to  give  to  the  world!' 
^t— But  wc   have    no  right  to  <'omplain,  wliile  we  have 
^Tuch  pictures  as  this  of  a  group  of  Gipsies.     It  is  evi- 
dently finished  con  amore  ;  and  docs  appear  to  us  to  be 
abeolutely  perfect*   both  in  its  moral  and  its  physical 
oression. 

"  Agikiu  die  cuunlr}-  vraa  enclos'd  :  a  wide 
jbid  8AD(Iy  roml  han  banks  on  either  sid^ ; 
Where,  lo  I  a  hollow  on  the  left  appear  d, 
And  there  a  Gipsj^-triW  their  tout  hod  roar'd ; 
Twos  open  spread,  to  catch  the  morning  san. 
And  thev  had  now  their  early  raeal  hogiin, 
Whon  two  lirown  Boys  just  Iwft  Uieir  (fraaay  seat. 
The  early  Travller  with  ihoir  prayers  to  greet: 
While  yet  Orlando  held  his  pence  in  hand, 
He  !iaw  their  Bister  on  her  duty  flland  i 
Some  twelve  years  old,  demure,  affected,  slj, 
Prepar'd  the  force  of  early  powers  to  try ; 
Sodxien  a  look  of  laogaor  he  descries. 
And  wcU-fcign'd  apprehension  in  her  eyos ; 
Traiu'd,  hut  yet  itavuge,  in  her  itpeaking  Gofie, 
He  mark VI  the  features  of  her  vagrant  race ; 
When  a  light  laugh  and  roguish  leer  express 'd 
The  v\ce  implanted  in  lier  youthful  breast ! 
Within,  the  Father,  who  from  fences  niah 
Had  brought  the  fuel  for  the  tire's  supply, 

Watch 'd  now  the  feeble  blaxo.  and  axoinX  d^ected  by  . 

On  ragged  rug,  just  borrow 'd  fi*ora  the  hod. 

And  by  the  band  of  coarse  indulgence  fed. 

In  dirty  patchwork  negligently  dress'd. 

KecUii'd  the  Wify,  an  inJaut  at  her  breast ; 

In  her  wild  IJELoe  some  touch  of  grace  remain 'd. 

Of  vigour  palsied  and  of  beauty  etain'd  ; 

Her  blood-ahot  eyes  on  her  unheeding  mate. 

Were  wrathfiil  tura'd,  and  seem'd  her  wants  to  slate. 

Cursing  his  tardy  aid  ■ —  her  Mother  there 

With  Uipsy-alate  eugroasfcd  the  only  chair; 

Solemn  and  dull  her  look :  with  kuc^i  she  stands, 

And  reads  the  Milk-mMd'a  fortune,  in  her  hands, 

Trnoiog  the  lines  of  life :  aseum'd  tlirough  years. 

Each  feature  now  the  sleady  C&lachood  wears  ; 

With  hard  and  savage  eye  she  views  the  food. 

And  gru'lging  pinches  their  intrudii^  brood  ! 

Last  in  the  group,  the  worn-out  Grandsire  sits. 

Neglected,  tost,  and  living  but  by  fits; 
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Cselesa,  despis'd,  his  wortblcsis  labours  done. 

Aud  hftif  protected  liy  tha  vicious  Son, 

Wbo  hiUf  supports  lilm !  He  wiiii  heavy  glance. 

Views  the  youug  rufiians  who  aroiuid  him  dauce  ; 

Aud,  hj  Lbe  satlueiis  iii  his  face,  appears 

To  trace  the  progress  of  their  fucore  vears ; 

Thi-ough  what  strange  rnurse  of  misery,  vice,  deceit. 

Must  wildly  wander  each  unpractis'd  cheat: 

What  ithame  and  grief,  what  punishment  aiid  pain. 

Sport  of  fierce  passions,  must  each  child  Bustaiii  — 

Ere  they  like  him  approach  their  latter  end, 

Without  a  hope,  a  comfort,  or  a  friend ! " —  p .  I  BO — 1 93. 

The  next  story,  which  is  entitled  "  Edward  Shore," 
also  contains  many  passages  of  exquisite  beauty.  The 
hero  is  a  young  man  of  aspiring  geniiis  and  enthusiastic 
tempci",  with  an  aidcnt  love  of  viitue,  hut  no  settled 
principles  citlier  of  conduct  or  opinion,  lie  first  con- 
ceives an  attachment  for  an  amiable  girl,  who  is  capti- 
vated with  his  conversation ;  —  hut  being  too  poor  to 
many,  soon  conies  to  spend  more  of  his  time  in  the 
family  of  an  elderly  sceptic  (though  we  really  see  no 
object  in  giving  him  that  chaiactcr)  of  liis  acquaintance, 
who  had  recently  married  a  young  wife,  and  placed  im- 
bounded  confidence  in  her  virtue,  and  the  honour  of  his 
frieud.  In  a  moment  of  temjitatiou,  they  abu.se  his 
confidence.  The  liusband  renoimces  him  with  dignified 
comjiosure ;  and  he  falls  at  once  irom  the  romantic  pride 
of  liis  \  irtue.  lie  tlien  seeks  the  company  of  the  <Ussi- 
pated  and  gay ;  and  ruins  liis  health  and  fortune,  with- 
out regaining  Ids  tranquillity.  When  in  gaol,  and 
miserable,  he  is  relieved  by  an  imknown  hand;  and 
traces  the  benefaction  to  the  friend  whose  former  kind- 
ness he  had  so  ill  repaid.  This  himiiliation  falls  upon 
his  proud  spirit  and  slmttered  nenes  >Wth  an  overwhdm- 
ing  force;  and  his  reason  fails  beneath  it.  He  is  for 
some  time  a  raving  maniac ;  and  then  falls  into  a  state 
of  gay  and  compassionable  imbecOity,  which  is  described 
with  inimitable  beauty  in  the  close  of  this  story.  We 
cnn  afford  but  a  few  extracts.  The  nature  of  the 
seductions  whicli  led  to  Ids  first  fatal  lapse  are  well 
intimated  in  the  following  short  passage:  — 
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"Then  as  the  Friend  rejios'd,  the  younger  Pair 
Sal  down  to  car>h,  and  playd  beside  Tiis  chair ; 
Till  he  awaking,  to  his  books  applied, 
Or  heard  the  music  of  th'  obedient  Bride ; 
U  mild  th'  evening,  in  the  fields  tljey  stray'd. 
And  their  own  Hock  with  piirtiid  eye  survey'd; 
But  oft  Uie  Husband^  to  iudulgenee  prone, 
Kesmo'd  hi.s  book,  and  biide  them  walk  alone. 

"  This  was  obcy'd  ;  and  oft  when  tins  was  done 
They  calmly  gaz'd  on  the  declining  Hun  ; 
In  silence  saw  the  glowing  landscape  fade. 
Or.  sitting,  song  beneath  the  arbour's  shudo: 
Till  rose  the  mouti,  and  on  each  yontliful  face, 
Shed  A  soil  beauty,  and  a  dangerous  grat-e." — p.  108,  190 

The  ultimate  downfall  of  this  lofty  mind,  with  Its 
agonising  gleams  of  tninsitory  rccollt'ction,  form  a  pic- 
^pffe,  than  which  we  do  not  know  if  the  whole  range  of 
our  jx>etry,  inch  as  it  is  in  representations  of  disordered 
intellect,  furnishes  any  thing  more  toucliing,  or  deli- 
neated ^vith  more  tmth  and  delicacy. 

"  Harmless  at  length  th'  uniiappy  nuui  was  found, 
The  spirit  settled,  but  the  reason  drown 'd  ; 
And  all  the  dn?a<ifiil  tenipeat  died  away, 
To  the  dnl!  stillness  of  llie  misty  day! 

"  And  now  his  freedom  he  attain 'd  —  if  free 
'Hie  lost  to  reason,  truth,  and  bope,  can  be ; 
Tlic  jduyful  children  of  the  pWe  he  meets; 
Playful  mth  them  he  ramUos  through  the  streets ; 
In  all  they  need,  his  stronger  arm  ho  lends, 
And  his  lost  miud  to  these  npproviug  friends. 

"  Tlmt  gentle  Maid,  whom  once  the  Youth  hiul  luv'd. 
Is  now  with  mild  reUgious  pity  mov'd  ; 
Kindly  she  chides  his  boyish  flights,  while  he 
Will  for  a  moment  fix'd  and  |)eusive  be ; 
And  as  she  irembliiig  speaks,  his  lively  eyes. 
Explore  her  looks,  ho  listens  to licr  sighs; 
Charm 'd  by  her  voice,  th' harmonious  sounds  invade 
llis  clouded  mind,  and  for  a  time  persuade  : 
Like  a  pleas 'd  Inikut.  who  has  newly  caught 
From  the  maternal  glance,  a  gleam  of  thought ; 
He  slAiids  enrapt,  the  half  known  voice  to  hear. 
And  stArt»,  lialf-consoious,  at  tJie  falling  tear  ! 

"  liarely  from  to^nj,  nor  then  unwBlcli'd,  he  goes. 
In  darker  moo^I,  as  if  lo  hide  his  woes ; 
Uutsoon  returning,  with  impatience  seeks 
.  His  youthful  friends,  and  shouts,  and  sings,  and  speaks : 
Speaks  a  wild  speech,  with  action  all  as  wild  — 
The  children's  leader,  and  himself  a  child  ; 
VOL.  II.  Z 
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(le  s{)iDS  their  U-'V,  or.  ut  iboirbuldinfj  tioiida 

His  buck,  wliile  o  cr  it  l«i])  his  langhing  frionils  ; 

Simple  mill  weuk.  lit!  ai:b«  Llie  btij*  uiirt-  mure. 

And  heedless  cUildrttn  call  him  Silly  Shorn." —  p.  3O0,  207. 

"  Squire  Tliomns"  is  not  nemly  so  interesting,  Tlxis 
is  the  liist(jr)-  of  a  nieau  doinmeerin^  spirit,  wlin,  lia\in^ 
seciu'ed  the  succession  of  a  rich  relation  by  assidiions 
flatter)*,  looks  ahout  for  some  obsequious  and  j-ieldino; 
fair  one,  from  whom  he  may  exact  liomage  in  liis  turn, 
lie  thinks  he  has  foiuid  such  a  one  in  a  lowly  dnmse!  in 
lu:^  neiji^hbomhood,  mid  raarrics  her  without  much  pre- 
meditation; —  wiien  he  discovers,  to  his  consternation, 
not  only  that  she  Jias  the  spiiit  of  a  vii'ago,  but  that  she 
nnd  her  family  have  dccoyetl  him  hito  the  match,  to  re- 
venge or  indemnify  tlieniselves  for  his  having  run  away 
with  the  whole  iidieritanco  of  their  common  relative. 
She  hopes  to  bidly  lum  into  a  separate  maintenance  — 
but  Ids  avarice  retnses  to  buy  his  peace  at  such  a  price; 
and  they  continue  to  live  together,  on  a  vcr)*  succr-ssful 
system  of  mutual  tonuenting. 

"  Jesse  and  Colin"  pleases  us  much  better.      Jesse  is 
the  oqihan  of  a  poor  clcrgjTnau.  who  goes,  ujxin  her 
fatlier's  death,  to  live  with  a  rich  old  Imly  who  hatl  l>een 
his  friend  ;  and  Colin  is  a  young  farmer,  ^>hose  father 
had  speculated  away  a  liandsome  projwrty ;  and  who, 
thougli  living  in  a  good  degree  by  his  own  labour,  yet 
wished  the  damsel  (who  half  wished  it  also)  to  remain 
and  share  his  humble  lot.     'Hie  rich  lady  proves  to  be 
suspicions,  overbearing,  and  selfish;  and  sets  Jesse  upoix. 
the  ignoble  duty  of  acting  the  spy  and  informer  over  the* 
other  dependents  of  her  household;  on  the  delineation  o 
whose  characters  Mr.  Crabbc  has  lavished  a  prodigious 
power   of  observation   and   correct   description :  —  Bvxt 
this  n<»t  suiting  her  pure  and  ingenuous  mind,  she  su<i- 
deidy  l(*avcs  the  splendid  mansion,  and  retmus  to  her 
native  tillage,  where  Colin  and  his  mother  soon  pei"suade 
her  to  fomi  one  of  their  hai)py  family.     There  is  a  gi-enf 
deal  of  good-heartcdness  in  this  tale,  and  a  kindof  uioial 
beatity,  which  has  lent  more  than  usual  elegance  to  tlic 
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imi)le  pictures  it  presents.     We  are  tempted  to  extract 
L  good  part  of  the  detwttement. 

"  The  peQHive  Colin  in  his  gardeu  stray 'd, 
But  felt  not  thou  tlic  beauties  it  diaplaj'd; 
There  many  a  pleasant  object  met  his  tjcw, 
A  nsing  wood  of  oaks  behmd  it  f^now ; 
A  8tiicam  mn  by  it.  aud  the  Wllage-green 
And  public  road  were  from  tlit'  ganb'ii  st^cii ; 
Siivo  where  the  pine  and  larch  tlic  bound'ry  made, 
And  un  the  rose  bed»  threw  a  iiioft'ning  shule. 

'*  The  Mother  sat  besidy  llie  garden-door. 
Dress 'd  as  in  tim^fiere  sbe  and  iif>rs  were  poor; 
Tbe  i>road  la^r'd  cap  wiw  known  in  anrient  days. 
When  Mmlnm'H  dress  comi»i-lVd  the?  tillage  praise  ; 
And  ?.till  she  look'd  as  in  the  times  of  old ; 
lire  hi:^  last  farm  the  orriug  husband  8old  ; 
While  yet  the  mansion  stood  in  decent  stjite. 
And  paupers  waited  ftt  tlie  well-known  gate. 

"  '  Alaa !  my  Hon  ! '  the  Mother  cried,  '  and  why 
T!uU  silent  grief  aud  oft-rejieated  sigh? 
Lpain  would  I  think  that  Jgsae  still  may  come 

To  share  the  comforts  of  our  rustic  home : 
^She  Barely  lov'd  tliee;  I  have  seen  the  maid. 
When  fliou  hast  kindly  brought  the  Vicur  aid  — 
Wlien  then  haat  eas'd  his  b<mm  nf  its  pain. 
Oh!  1  have  seen  her — she  will  como  again.' 

"  Tbe  Matron  ceos'd :  aud  Ci>Un  stood  the  while 
Silent,  but  striving  for  e  grateful  smiU^  ; 
~Ie  then  replied —  '  Ah  !  sure  had  .}es»e  stny'd, 
1  shjir'd  the  comforts  of  our  sylvan  *.h«de.*  Ac. 

"  Sighing  he  tipake —  but  bark  !  he  hcaj-s  tli'  nppnuich 
Of  rattling  wheels  !  mid  lo !   the  evening-roach  ; 
Once  more  the  movement  of  the  horses'  feet 
Maked  the  fond  heart  with  !>trong  emotion  Wat : 
Faint  were  his  hopes,  hut  ever  had  the  sight 
Drawn  him  tn  gaze  bc^de  his  gate  at  night : 
And  when  with  rapid  wheels  it  hurried  by, 
He  griev'd  hi*  [Hirent  with  a  hopeless  sigh: 
And  could  the  blessing  Imve  heen  bought  —  what  sum 
Uml  he  not  oflbr'd,  to  have  JtMe  roine? 
She  came  !^  ho  saw  her  bending  fn)m  the  dour, 
Her  face,  her  smile,  and  he  beheld  no  more; 
Ia>H  \n  his  joy  I  — The  mother  lent  her  aid 
T'n>i!iist  ami  to  dotaiu  tlie  willing  Maid  ; 
Who  thought  her  late,  herprc-seul  home  lo  iiuike, 
Sure  of  a  welcome  for  the  Vicjir'M  sake  : 
But  tlie  good  Parent  was  so  pleas \I,  su  kind, 
So  pressing  CoHh.  she  so  much  inclin'd. 
z  2 
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That  Tiigbt  Ailvaiio'd ;  aiid  then  so  long  detain'd 

No  wishes  to  depart  slic  felt,  or  feigu'd; 

Yet  long  iu  duubt  she  stuod,  tmd  then  perfoKc  renuun'd. 

"  In  the  mild  evening,  in  tlie  scone  around. 
The  Maid,  novr  free,  peculiar  beauties  found ; 
Itleuded  with  vil luge- ton o^,  the  evening  gale 
Oave  the  sweet  night-bird's  warblings  to  the  vale ; 
The  youth  emboMen'tl,  vet  nbash'd.  now  luld 
His  fondest  wish,  nor  found  the  Mttiden  cold,"  Ac, — 

p.  210.  ati, 

"  The  Struggles  of  Conscience,"  though  %-isibly  la- 
iKHircd,  and,  we  sliould  siispc^ct,  a  favourite  with  thi^ 
author,  ])leases  us  less  than  any  tale  iu  the  volume.  It 
is  a  long  account  of  a  low  base  fellow,  who  rts<*s  by  mean 
and  dishonourable  arts  to  a  sort  of  opulence ;  luid  with- 
out ever  committing  any  fla^ant  crime,  sullies  liis  mind 
with  all  sorts  of  selfish,  heartless*  and  unAvorthy  acts, 
till  lie  becomes  a  prey  to  a  land  of  languid  and  loathsome 
remorse. 

'*  The  Squire  and  the  Priest "  wc  do  not  like  much 
better.  A  free  living  and  free  tliinking  squire  Imd  bt*ca 
galled  by  the  public  rebukes  of  his  imrelonting  pastor, 
and  breeds  up  a  dejKnident  relation  of  his  own  to  suc- 
ceed to  his  charge.  Tlie  youth  drinks  and  jokes  witli 
his  patron  to  his  heart's  content,  during  the  progress  of 
his  education; — but  just  as  the  old  censor  dies,  falls 
into  the  society  of  Saints,  becomes  a  ligid  tmd  intolerant 
Methodist,  and  converts  half  the  parish,  to  the  infinite 
rage  of  his  patron,  and  his  own  ultimate  affliction. 

"  The  Confidant "  is  more  interesting ;  though  not  al- 
together pleasing.  A  fair  one  makes  a  slip  at  the  early 
age  of  fifteen,  which  is  concealed  from  every  one  but  hiT 
mother,  and  a  sentimental  friend,  from  whom  she  could 
conceal  notliing.  Ilcr  afler  life  is  pure  and  exemplary; 
and  at  twenty-five  she  is  maiTied  to  a  worthy  man,  with 
whom  she  lives  in  |>crfect  innocence  and  concord  for 
many  li!t[>py  years.  At  last,  the  confidant  of  her  child- 
hood, whose  lot  has  been  less  prosperous,  starts  up  and 
importunes  her  for  money  —  not  forgetting  to  hint  at 
the  fatal  secret  of  which  she  is  the  tlepository.  After 
agonising  and  plundeiing  her  for  years,  she  at  last  comis 
and  settles  herself  in  her  house,  and  embitters  her  whole 


existence  by  her  selfish  thi'cats  and  ungenerous  extor- 
tions. The  husbantl,  who  had  been  greatly  disturbed 
at  the  change  in  his  wife's  temper  and  s|iirits,  at  last 
accidcntly  overhears  enough  to  jnit  hini  in  poss(»ssion 
of  the  fact;  and  resolving  to  forgive  a  fault  so  long 
past,  and  so  well  repaired,  takes  occiision  to  intimate  Ids 
knowledge  of  it,  and  his  disdain  of  the  false  confidant, 
in  an  ingenioua  ajwlogue  —  which,  however,  is  plain 
enough  to  drive  the  i>estilent  visitor  fi-om  his  house,  and 
to  restore  peace  and  confidence  to  the  bosom  of  his 
grateful  wife. 

"  Resentment "  is  one  of  the  pieces  in  which  Mr.  Crabbe 
has  exercised  his  extraoixUnary  powers  of  gi>'ing  ]>ain  — 
though  not  gratuitously  in  this  instance,  nor  without  in- 
culcating a  strong  lesson  of  forgiveness  and  compassion. 
A  middle-aged  merchant  mairies  a  lady  of  good  fortune, 
and  persuades  her  to  make  it  all  over  to  liim  when  he  is 
on  the  eve  of  btuikruptcy.  He  is  reduced  to  utter  beg- 
gary ;  and  his  wife  bitterly  and  deeply  resenting  the 
wrong  he  had  done  her,  renounces  nil  connection  with 
him,  and  endures  her  ovt-n  reverses  with  magnanimity. 
At  last  a  distant  relation  leaves  her  his  fortune ;  and  she 
returns  to  the  eujojuaent  of  moderate  wealth,  and  the 
exercise  of  charity  —  to  all  but  her  miserable  husbajid. 
Broken  by  age  and  disease,  he  now  begs  the  waste  sand 
from  the  stonc^gutters,  and  sells  it  on  an  ass  through  the 

eets:  — 


f 


"  And  from  each  trifling  gift 


Made  shift  to  live  —  aiid  wretched  was  Uie  ^hift." 


The  unrelenting  wife  descries  him  creeping  through 
the  wet  at  this  miserable  employment ;  but  still  ^^^th- 
holds  all  relief;  in  spite  of  the  touching  enticaties  of  her 
compassionate  handmaid,  whose  nature  is  as  kind  and 
yielding  as  that  of  her  mistress  is  haid  and  inflexible.  Of 
all  the  pictures  of  medicant  poverty  that  have  ever  been 
brought  forward  in  prose  or  verse  —  in  charity  sei-mons 
or  seditious  harangues  —  wc  know  of  none  lialf  so  mov- 
ing or  complete  —  so  powerful  and  so  tnie  —  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  follo^ving  passages :  — 
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"  A  ilreail/ul  wimcr  taiin; ;  cJicb  day  severe, 
Miiity  wheu  mill],  and  iuj-cold  when  clear; 
Aiitl  Atill  thi;  huinhlo  detder  took  bU  Ituid, 
Retuniing  slow,  ajid  shivering  on  the  roiul : 
The  Lady,  still  relealless,  saw  him  oome. 
And  said,  — '  1  wonder,  has  tJie  Wretch  b  home  ! ' 
'  A  hut !  ft  hovfil ! '  — '  Then  his  Eate  aiipearH 
To  biiit  his  crime. '  — '  Yes,  Lady,  nut  ms  years ;  — 
No !  nor  his  sufferings  —  nor  that  form  drcay'd.'  — 
'  The  8U0W,*  quotli  Susan,  ■  falls  upon  his  bed  — 
Tl  blows  bcsido  tlie  Umteli  —  it  melts  upon  liib  hciid.' — ^ 
■  Tia  wcukno&s.  child,  for  grieving  guilt  to  feel.' 
•  Yes,  but  he  never  soes  a  wholesome  meal ; 
Throu^li  hitt  liarc  dress  appears  his  eihriverd  skiu. 
And  ill  he  fares  without,  and  worse  within : 
Will)  that  weak  body,  lame,  diseas'd,  and  slow, 
What  wid,  pain.  j»eril,  must  the  snff'rer  know !  — 
Oh  !  how  thi»se  flakes  of  snow  their  euLrauce  wiu 
Through  the  iH>or  rage,  and  keep  the  froiit  within ! 
His  \er>'  heart  seems  frozen  as  he  goes, 
fAiiding  that  starr'd  oompauion  of  his  woes: 
lie  tried  to  pmy  —  his  lips,  I  saw  lliem  move. 
And  he  so  turned  his  piteous  looks  alnive  ; 
But  the  fierce  wind  ilie  willing  ht^rt  oppos'd, 
And,  ere  he  s|N]ke.  the  lips  in  niisery  clos'd  ! 
When  ruacheu  his  home,  to  what  a  cheerless  tire 
And  chilling  bed  will  thtmo  cold  limbs  retire ! 
Yrt  ragged,  wretched  as  it  is.  that  bed 
Takes  half  ihe  ^-paee  of  hia  contracted  ahed  ; 
I  SAW  tlie  thorns  beside  the  narrow  grate. 
With  straw  collected  iu  a  putrid  Btat« : 
There  will  he,  kneeling,  siri>-e  the  fire  to  nuse, 
And  that  will  vmrm  him.  rather  than  the  blase ; 
Th<o  suUea,  aoxikj  Uiue.  that  cannot  last 
Om  nooMiit  «ftcr  his  atleapt  is  ^t 
And  t  so  imnnlT  and  £0  puxvly  laid. 
To  s-ink  to  rwt  f —  indeed.  I  am  afimid  ! '  " —  p.  320 — 32*1 

Tho  \jAt\y  at  last  is  monxl,  by  this  ploatUtig  pity,  lo 
wml  him  u  liltlo  n^lirf ;  but  hus  no  sooner  thsmi:-se*l  her 
th'U^httxl  imssiniifer.  than  she  rr^xnts  of  h<*r  weakness, 
nutl  In^ns  to  hanlon  her  ht*Art  again  by  the  rticollcctioa 
^4'  Um  miNixmiluct- 

'^  Thuk  ^\l  ahx^  lM«t\l  iw(  ber  Atuodaoi  glide 
With  siiA  ki«  »tep  —  till,  stamdiflg  b;  her  side, 
'!%«  Uv«iU»^  Scnaut  ^Ff'd  fer  brastli.  aitil  shed 
IMMm  *W».  tbctt  NHMVd  — '  Hv  tt  dead  ! 

» >  Vm4  *  wd  ilw  MMikd  L^T.     '  Yw.  be  &11 
f.>iM  $x  iW  Aotst  mhcre  ba  idm  mm  to  diivit 
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Them  his  sole  friend,  Ihe  Asa,  vfOB  sUutling  Uy, 

Half  dead  himself,  to  nee  hu  Master  die."* — p.  SiUt  3^26. 

"  The  Conveit  "  is  rather  (hill  —  though  it  toaches  a 
lesson  that  may  be  useful  in  these  fanatic  times.  John 
Digliton  was  bred  a  blackguard  ;  and  we  have  here  a 
nio.st  lively  and  complete  dt^seriptiou  of  the  items  that  go 
to  the  comiMjsitiuii  of  that  iniseellaiieous  character  ;  but 
being  sore  reduced  by  a  long  fcver,  falls  into  tlic  hands 
of  the  Methodists,  and  becomes  an  exemplary  couvert. 
He  is  theu  sjct  up  by  the  congivgation  in  a  small 
stationer's  shop ;  and,  as  he  begins  to  thrive  in  business, 
adds  worldly  literatuiv  to  the  evangelical  tracts  which 
composed  his  original  stock-in-trade.  This  scandalises 
the  brethren ;  and  Jolm,  having  no  principles  or  know- 
jledge,  ialls  out  with  the  sect»  and  cau  never  settle  in  the 
I'd  of  any  other;  and  so  lives  jKTplexed  and  discon- 
tentetl  — imd  dies  in  agitation  and  terror. 

^"  The  Rrotliers "  restores  us  again  to  human  sym- 
pathies. The  cliaracters,  thongli  humble,  aie  admiriibly 
<irawn,  and  the  baser  of  them,  we  fear,  the  most  strik- 
ingly natural.  ^Vn  open-hearted  generous  sailor  had  a 
poor,  sneaking,  cunning,  selfish  bi'other,  to  whom  he  re- 
mitted all  Ids  prize-money,  and  gave  all  the  arrears  of 
liis  pay — ^  receiving,  in  return,  vehement  pixifessions  of 
gratitude,  and  false  protestations  of  n^ard.  At  last, 
the  sailor  is  disabled  in  action,  and  discharged ;  just  as 
his  heartless  bi-otlier  has  secured  a  small  office  by  syco- 
phancy, and  made  a  prudent  manage  with  a  congenial 
temper,  lie  seeks  the  sheUcr  of  his  brother's  house  as 
^fix-ely  as  he  woidd  ha\'e  given  it ;  and  does  not  at  fii-st 
erceive  the  coldness  of  his  reception.  —  But  raortifioa- 
gi'ow  upon  him  day  by  day.     His  grog  Is  expcn- 

6,  and  his  pipe  makes  the  wife  sick ;  then  is  voice  is 
I  loud,  and  his  maimers  so  rough,  that  her  friends  can- 
'  not  Wsit  her  if  he  apjjcars  at  table !  So  he  is  banished 
by  degrees  to  a  giuTct ;  where  he  falls  sick,  and  has  no 
consolation  but  in  the  kindness  of  one  of  his  nephews,  a 
little  boy,  who  administers  to  his  comforts,  and  listens 
[to  his  stories  witli  ;i  delighleil  attention.  This,  too,  liow- 
[fver,  is  at  last  interdicted  by  his  hard-heartwl  parents; 
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and  the  boy  is  obliged  to  steal  privately  to  hia  discon- 
solate uncle.  One  day  liis  father  catches  him  at  his 
door ;  and,  after  beating  him  back,  proceeda  to  deliver  a 
severe  rebuke  to  his  brother  for  cncoiiraging  the  child 
in  disobtniience  —  when  lie  finds  the  unconscious  culprit 
released  by  deatli  from  his  despicable  insidts  and  re- 
proaches! The  great  art  of  the  story  consists  in  tlic 
plausible  excuses  with  wliich  tlxc  mijifrateful  brother 
always  contrives  to  coNcr  liis  mckedness.  This  c^iunot 
be  exemplified  in  an  extract ;  but  we  shall  give  a  few 
lines  as  a  specimen. 

'■  Cold  as  ho  grew,  still  haae  strove  to  show. 

By  uell-feigti'il  care,  that  cold  he  could  uot  grow ; 

And  whuu  ho  saw  his  Brother  look  disiross'd, 

lie  strove  some  potty  comibrta  to  suggest ; 

On  liis  Wife  solely  Uieir  neglect  to  lay, 

And  then  t'  excuse  it  as  a  vonum's  way ; 

Ue  too  was  chidden  when  her  rules  he  broke, 

And  then  slie  sicken'd  at  tlie  scent  of  smoke  ! 

"  Gaorift,  though  in  doubt,  was  still  consol'd  to  find 

Uis  Brother  wishing  to  he  reckoned  kind : 

That  Istuie  seom'd  coneeni'd  by  his  distress. 

tittve  to  his  ii^ur'd  feelings  some  rtdress ; 

But  none  he  found  di^pie'd  to  lend  au  ear 

To  stones,  all  were  once  intent  to  hear ! 

H.\ct-pt  his  Nephew,  seated  on  his  knee. 

He  found  no  creature  ear'd  about  the  sea: 

But  Owrgt  iude«d  —  for  Qrorge  they  t-all'd  the  boy. 

When  his  good  Cucle  was  their  boast  and  joy  — 

Would  listen  long,  and  would  contend  with  s1tM>i>, 

To  heAT  the  woes  and  wonden  of  the  deep : 

Till  the  fond  Mother  cried  —  'That  man  will  teach 

The  foolish  boy  his  loud  and  boisterous  spoech.* 

So  jndg'd  the  '('ather  —  and  the  boy  was  taught 

To  shun  the  Uncle,  whom  his  love  had  sought." — ^68.  3til' 
"  At  length  he  sickeuii,  and  this  dutemis  Child 

M'atch'd  u'er  his  sickness,  and  his  pains  bcguil'd  ; 

The  Mother  b«de  him  from  the  loft  refrain. 

But,  ihoogh  \^ith  caution,  yet  he  went  again  ; 

And  now  his  lalea  tlic  Sailor  feiibly  told, 

Uis  heurt  was  heavy,  and  his  limbs  vrere  CfAA.  t 

The  tender  Boy  camo  often  to  entreat 

Ili^  g(x>d  kind  friend  would  of  his  presents  eat : 

Purloin 'd  or  purdia^'d.  for  he  suw.  nith  shamCi 

I'he  food  untouch 'd  that  to  his  l*ncle  came  ; 

Who,  &icL  m  body  and  iu  niiud,  reooiv'd 

llw  ltoy'6  indulgence,  gratified  and  grievVl ! 
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"  Once  in  a  week  ibe  Father  came  to  say. 
*  George,  aro  ycwi  ill  ? '  —  and  hurried  him  »way  ; 
Yet  to  hia  wife  would  on  their  duties  dwell. 
Ami  often  cry,  '  Do  use  my  brother  well : ' 
And  something  kind,  no  que8tion,  Isaac  meant. 
And  took  vast  rredit  for  the  vague  intent. 

*■  But,  truly  kind,  the  gentle  Boy  essay 'd 
To  cheer  his  Uncle,  linn,  altJiougb  afraid ; 
Hut  now  the  Father  oiugbt  bim  at  the  dix}r. 

And.  Bweorin^f ytis,  tlie  Man  in  Office  swore, 

And  cried,  '  Away  I  —  How  !  Brother,  I'm  suqiris'd, 
'YhaX  one  so  old  can  be  so  ill  odns'd,'  "  Ac.  —  p,  370,  87 1 . 

After  the  catastrophe,  he  endures  deserved  remorse 
ad  anguish. 


"  He  takes  his  Son,  and  bids  the  boy  unfold 
All  the  good  Undo  of  hi»  feelings  told. 
All  he  lamented  —  and  the  reeay  tear 
Falls  as  he  Ui^Leits.  sooth'd  luid,  griev'd  to  hear, 

"  *  Did  he  not  curso  mo.  Child  ? '  —  *  Ho  never  curs'd, 
Bui  coidd  not  breathe,  and  said  his  heart  would  burst :  '  — 
•  ;\nd  8o  wdl  mine  I  '  — '  Then,  Fatlier.  you  must  pray ; 
My  Uncle  said  it  tiMik  his  pains  away.'  "  —  p.  371. 


The  hist  tale  in  the  v'olume,  entitled  ''  The  Learaed 
iJoy,"  is  not  the  most  interesting  in  the  collection ; 
though  it  is  not  in  the  least  like  what  its  title  would  lend 
»w  to  expect.  It  is  the  history  of  a  poor,  weakly,  paltry 
lad  who  is  sent  up  from  the  coiuiti-y  to  he  a  clerk  in 
town ;  and  learns  by  slow  degrees  to  affect  freethinking, 
and  to  practise  dissipation.  Upon  the  tidings  of  which 
happy  conversion  hia  father,  a  worthy  old  farmer,  orders 
liim  down  again  to  the  countr)',  where  he  haxTows  up 
the  soul  of  hiij  pious  gi-andmother  by  his  iniidel  prating 
--and  liis  father  reforms  him  at  once  by  burning  his 
idle  books,  and  treating  him  with  a  \igoruus  course  of 
horsewhipping.  Tliere  is  some  humour  in  tliis  tale  ;  — 
and  a  great  deal  of  nature  and  art,  esjK^cially  in  the 
delineation  of  this  slender  clerk's  gradual  corruption  — 
and  in  tlie  constant  and  constitutional  predominance  of 
Weakness  and  folly  in  all  his  vice  and  vnrtue  —  his  piety 

^m  and  profaneness. 

y  We  have  thus  gone  through  the  bettt^r  pai't  of  this 
^oltmie  with  a  degree  of  minuteness  for  which  we  are 
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not  sure  that  even  our  poetical  readers  will  all  be  dis- 
jjoscd  to  thank  us.  But  considering  Mr.  Crabhe  tiR, 
upon  the  whole,  the  most  oiTfriiiid  wTiter  who  has  ever 
come  before  us ;  and  being  at  the  same  time  of  opinion, 
that  his  writings  are  destined  to  a  still  more  extensive 
popularity  than  they  have  yet  obtflijied.  we  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  eoutributiiig  our  little  aid  to  the 
fulfilment  of  that  destiny.  It  is  chiefly  for  the  same 
reason  that  we  have  dii-ected  our  remarks  rather  to  the 
moral  than  the  literary  qualities  of  lus  works ;  —  to  his 
genius  at  least,  rather  than  liis  taste  —  and  to  liis 
thoughts  rather  than  lu.s  figures  of  speech.  By  far  the 
most  remarkable  thing  in  his  writings,  is  the  i)rodigious 
mass  of  original  observations  and  reflections  they  every 
where  exhibit ;  and  that  extraordinary  power  of  con* 
ceiving  and  representing  an  imaginary  object,  whether 
])hysical  or  intellectual,  with  sucli  a  rich  and  complete 
accompaniment  of  circxmistances  and  details,  as  few  or- 
dinary obser^  era  either  iierceive  or  remember  in  realities ; 
—  a  |>ower  wliirh.  though  often  greatly  misapplied,  must 
for  ever  entitle  him  to  the  very  first  rank  among  de- 
scripti>'e  poets ;  and,  when  directed  to  worthy  objects, 
to  a  rank  inferior  to  none  in  the  highest  departments  of 
pw^try. 

In  snch  an  author,  the  attributes  of  style  and  versifi- 
cation may  fairly  be  considered  as  secondary ;  —  and 
n*l,  if  wo  were  to  go  minutely  into  them,  they  would 
ntford  room  for  a  still  longer  chapter  than  that  wliich 
w**  are  now  eoncludinsr.  lie  cannot  be  said  to  be  imi- 
fonidy.  or  evtni  gtnierally.  an  elegant  wiiter.  His  style 
w  not  dignified  — and  neither  very  pure  nor  very  easy 
It*  charactflts  are  force,  precision,  and  familiarity ;  — 
now  and  tbra  ol»scure — sometimes  nilgar,  and  some- 
timois  <iuaint,  Xllth  a  great  deal  of  tenderness,  and 
oocasioiial  fits  of  the  ^nblimr  of  despair  and  agony,  there 
(■  a  iraat  of  habitual  firr^  and  of  a  tone  of  enthusiasm  in 
the  gxMM>ral  truor  of  his  writings.  He  seems  to  recol- 
Uvl  i-nlher  tluui  invent ;  and  frequently  brings  fonvard 
his  Matt^nu-^xts  nn^n*  in  the  temj>er  of  a  cautious  nud 
eousriiiuioufi  witness  than  of  a  fer^vnt  omtor  or  impas- 


Hioned  8|)ectator.  His  similes  are  almost  all  elaborate 
ami  ingenious,  tuid  rather  seem  to  be  furnished  from  tlie 
cfforfcj  of  a  fanciful  mind,  than  to  b*.-  exhaled  by  the 
^k})nntaneou.s  ferment  of  a  heated  imagination.  His  ver- 
^^sification  iigain  is  froqurntly  harsli  and  heav-j%  and  liis 
diction  flat  and  prosaic; ;  —  l>otb  seeming  to  be  alttifj^ether 
neglected  in  his  zeal  for  the  acciirary  and  complete 
rendering  of  his  conceptions.  Tliese  defects  t(XJ  are 
infinitely  greater  in  his  recent  than  in  his  early  com-  ' 
positions.  ''The  Village"  is  written,  upon  the  whole, 
^iii  a  floning  and  sonorous  strain  of  versification ;  and 
'Sir  Kustacc  Grey,"  though  a  lat<*  publication,  is  in 
general  reuiarkably  ricli  and  melodious.  It  is  chiefly 
in  his  narratives  and  curious  descriptions  tliat  these 
faidts  of  diction  and  mejiaures  an*  conspicuous.  Where 
lie  is  warmed  by  his  subject,  and  bfcouies  fairly  uidig- 
nant  or  pathetic,  liis  language  is  often  veiy  sweet  and 
beautiful.  He  has  no  fixed  system  or  manner  of  vem- 
ficatiou  ;  but  mixes  several  very  opjxjsite  styles,  ns  it 
^VfCTC  by  accident,  and  not  in  genciul  very  judiciously ; 
-what  is  peculiar  to  himself  is  not  good,  and  strikes  us 
'  ?ing  both  abrui)t  and  affected. 

[c  may  profit,  il"  he  pleasi^,  by  these  hints  —  and,  if 
he.  pleases,  he  may  laugh  at  tliem.  It  is  no  great  matter. 
If  he  will  only  write  a  few  more  Tales  of  the  kind  we 
have  suggested  at  the  begiiming  of  this  article,  wc  shall 
(engage  for  it  that  he  shall  have  onr  praises  —  and  those 
'  of  more  fastidious  critics  —  whatever  be  the  quiilities  of 
his  style  or  versification. 
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(.Tui.Y,    1819.) 

Tales  fif  the  Hall.     By  the  Reverend  Georob  Ckabbe.     2  vols. 
8vo.  pp.  B70.     London:  1819. 

Mr.  Crabbk  is  the  greatest  tnannerist^  perhaps,  of  all  oui' 
li\niig  poets;  and  it  is  rather  uioforttinate  that  tlie  most 
prominent  features  of  his  mannerism  arc  not  the  most 
pleasing.  The  homely,  quaint,  and  prosaic  style  —  the 
flat,  and  often  broken  and  jingUng  versification  —  the 
eternal  full-lengtlis  of  low  luid  worthless  characters  — 
with  their  accnstomed  gamishings  of  sly  jokes  and  fami- 
liar moralising  —  are  all  on  the  surface  of  his  wnntings; 
and  are  almost  imavoidably  the  things  by  which  we  arc 
first  reminded  of  laim,  when  we  take  up  any  of  his  new 
productions.  Yet  they  are  not  tlie  things  that  tnily 
constitute  liis  pccidiar  manner;  or  give  tliat  character 
by  which  he  will,  and  ought  to  be,  remembered  with 
ftitiirc  generations.  It  is  plain  enough,  indited,  that  these 
are  things  that  will  make  nobtxly  remembered  —  and  can 
never,  therefore,  be  really  characteristic  of  some  of  the 
most  oiiginal  and  powerful  i>oetry  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

Mr.  C,  accordingly,  has  other  gifts;  and  those  not 
less  ]>ccnliar  or  less  strongly  marked  than  the  Ijleniishes 
with  which  they  arc  contrasted ;  —  an  xmrivalled  and 
almost  magical  power  of  observation,  residting  in  de- 
scriptions so  ti-uc  to  nature  as  to  strike  us  rather  as 
transcripts  than  imitations  —  an  anatomy  of  cliaractcr 
and  feeling  not  less  exquisite  and  searching  —  an  occa- 
sional touch  of  matcliless  tendenxess  —  and  a  deep  atul 
dreadfxd  pathetic,  intei*speised  by  fits,  and  strangely 
intci'wovcn  with  the  most  minute  and  humble  of  his  de- 
tails. Add  to  all  this  the  sure  and  profound  sagacit)^  of 
the  remarks  with  which  he  every  now  and  then  startles 
U8  in  the  mitlst  of  very  unambitious  cUscussions  ;  —  and 
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le  weight  and  terseness  of  the  maxims  which  he*  di-ops, 
like  oractilar  responses,  on  occasions  tliat  give  no  pro- 
mise of  such  a  revelation  ;  —  and  last,  though  not  least, 
that  sweet  and  seldom  somidcd  chord  of  Ljiical  inspir- 
ation, the  lightest  touch  of  which  instantly  chai*ms  away 
all  liarylmess  from  his  niunbers,  and  all  lowness  from  liis 
themes  —  and  at  once  exalts  liini  to  a  level  with  the  most 
energetic  and  inventive  poets  of  his  age. 

Tlicse,  we   think,  are  the  ti*ue  characteristics  of  the 
genius  of  this  great  ^vriter ;  and  it  is  in  their  mixture 
inth  the  oddities  luul  defects  to  wliicli  we  have  already 
luded,  that  the  peculiarity  of  liis  manner  seems  to  us 
ibstantially   to   consist.     The   ingredients   may   all  of 
"them  be  foimd,  we  suppose,  in  other  writers ;  but  their 
combination  —  in  such  proportions  at  least  as  occur  in 
this  instance  —  may  safely  be  pronounced  to  be  original. 
Extraordinary,  however,  as  this  combination  must  ap- 
pear, it  does  not  seem  very  difficult  to  conceive  in  what 
way  it  may  have  aiisen ;  and,  so  far  from  regai'ding  it  as 
a  proof  of  sinpidar  humorousness,  caprice,  or  affectation 
in  the  indi\'idual,  we  are  rather  inclined  to  hold  that 
something  approaching  to  it  must  be  the  natural  result 
of  a  long  habit  of  obsonation  ui  a  man  of  genius,  |>os- 
^aessed  of  that  temper  and  disposition  wliich  is  the  usual 
companiment  of  such  a   habit;  and  that  the  same 
strangely  compoimded   and  apparently  incongruous  as- 
scmbhxge  of  themes  and  sentinicnts  woidd  be  frequently 
produced  under  such   cucumstances  —  if  authors   had 
oftcner  the  courage  to  write  from  their  own  impressions, 
and  had  less  fear  of  the  laugh  or  wonder  of  the  more 
shallow  and  barren  part  of  their  readers, 

A  great  talent  for  obsenation.  and  a  delight  in  the 
^exercise  of  it  —  the  power  and  the  practice  of  cUssecting 
and  disentangling  that  subtle  and  complicated  tissue,  of 
liabit,  and  self-love,  and  affection,  which  constitute  human 
character  —  seems  to  us,  in  all  cases,  to  imply  a  contem- 
t  plative,  rather  than  an  active  disposition.  It  can  only 
exist,  indetxl,  wliore  there  is  a  good  deal  of  social  sym- 
pathy ;  for,  without  this,  the  occupation  could  excite  no 
interest,  and  afford  no  satisfaction — but  only  such  a  mea- 


iE   OP 


»  gftifipd  by  being  a 

At  ^temt  tbeatiT  of  life 

a"  to  loek  with  eagemcas 

^p  fataae*  of  oCfaexs,  dnn  to  take  a 

tbat  is  pla^^  befon^  him. 

■ate  thore  arc,  no  doubt, 

.  talent  is  combixied  with  a  more 

tiT;    and    leads   to   the 

actual  and  hearty  par- 

and  pursuits:  — 

it  is  fe»  W  KOMAad,  tfai  when  such  pei^ons 

i|r^  they  will  geuLTuily 
in  action,  rather  than 
nd  to  let  thf^ir  various 
I  said  tliev  peculiarities,  as 
It.  aod  witbaat  belp  or  preparatioi). 
I  —  of  all  which  we 
Ivfv ai«7  ifliMfid  aad rtrifciig  ^cample  in  the  ^  Tales 
of  3f  T  Loadioni.*  and  &e  odier  pieces  of  that  extraor- 
daamrf  writez.  In  &e  ommw  case,  however,  a  great 
obserfcr,  we  believe,  vilL  be  tend,  pretty  certainiy.  to 
be  a  pezson  of  a  abr  and  retiring  temper  —  who  does 
mi  BiBgie  ^om^  witb  the  people  he  surveys,  to  bo 
luahd  wiA  tibeir  paMons^  or  infrcted  with  their  deiu- 
BODS — and  wbo  has  anally  been  kd.  indeed,  to  take  up 
die  office  of  a  looker  on.  fixim  some  little  infirmitv  of 
aerres,  or  weakness  of  spirits  which  ha:«'  unfitted  him 
fron  playing  a  mote  active  part  on  the  busy  scene  of 
existCQce. 

Now.  it  is  very  obvious,  we  think,  that  this  oontrm- 
platirc  turn,  and  this  alienation  from  the  vulvar  pursuits 
of  mankind,  must  in  the  first  place,  jiroduce  a  great  con- 
tempt for  most  of  those  (nirsuitsu  and  the  object-s  they 
seek  to  obtain  —  a  levi»Uing  of  the  factitious  dLstinctiom 
which  human  pride  and  ^-anity  have  e^abh&hed  in  the 
world,  and  a  mingled  $com  and  compassion  for  the  lofty 
pretensions  iinder  wliich  men  so  often  disguise  the 
notliingiiess  of  their  chosen  occupations.  \Vhcn  the 
many-coloured  scene  of  life,  witli  all  its  |)etty  agitations 
it<»  shiiling  jiomijs,  and  perishable  passions,  is  sun'eyed 
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iy  one  wlio  d(x?s  not  mix  in  its  business,  it  is  impossible 
liut  it  slumld  not  appoar  u  vcrj'  pitiabk'  and  almost  ridi- 
wlous  affair ;  or  that  the  heart  should  not  echo  back  the 

|)rief  and  emphatic  exclamation  of  tlie  mifjlity  dramatist — 

"  Life's  a  poor  player, 

Wlio  froU  aiid  struu  his  hour  upon  thr  stage. 
And  then  is  heanl  uo  more  !  "  — 

Or  the  moi-c  sarcastic  amplification  of  it,  in  the  words  of 
-par  great  moi'al  poet  — 


'  liebold  the  Child,  by  Nature's  kindly  law, 
Ploas'dwith  a  rattle',  tit-kl'd  willi  a  Ktmw! 
Some  livelier  playtliinK  gives  our  Youth  delight. 
A  lillJf  luuder,  but  a»  empty  quite : 
Scarfs,  garters,  gold  our  riper  years  cngaf(e ; 
And  bends  and  pmyer-Uwits  arc  tlie  t'tys  of  Age  ( 
Plens'd  with  this  baubit:  still  as  tliat  lipforo, 
Till  iir'd  we  sleep  — and  Life'a  poor  plojf  it  o'eri* 


^m    This  is  the  more  solemn  view  of  the  subject :  —  But 
^^hc  firet  fruits  of  observation  arc  most  commonly  found 

to  issue  in  vSatire — the  unmasking  the  vaui  pretenders  to 
Hpwisdoui,  and  worth,  and  happiness,  with  wliom  society  is 
iinfi'sted,  and  hohlinj^  up  to  the  derision  of  mankind  those 

meiuinesscs  of  the  great,  those  mistn-ies  of  the  fortiniut4:*, 

and  those 

"  Feaj*8  of  the  bravo,  and  follies  of  the  wise." 

(rhich  the  eye  of  a  dispassionate  obser\'er  so  quickly  de. 
tects  under  the  gUtteriug  exterior  by  which  they  would 
fain  be  disguised— and  which  bring  pretty  much  to  a 
level  the  intellect,  and  morals,  and  enjoyments,  of  the 
great  mass  of  mankind. 

Tliis  misanthropic  end  has  unquestionably  been  by  far 
t)ie  most  common  rcsidt  of  a  habit  of  observation ;  and 
that  in  which  its  effects  have  most  generally  terminated : 
—  Yet  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think  that  it  is  their 
just  or  natural  termination.  Sometlung.  no  doubt,  will 
depend  on  the  temper  of  the  intlividual.  and  the  propor- 
Ltinns  in  which  the  gall  and  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
r  have  been  originally  miugled  in  liis  composition.  —  Yet 
satirists,  we  tliink,  have  uot  in  general  been  iU-natiu-ed 
l)erHons  —  and   we   are   inclined   rather  to  ascribe  thia 
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limited  and  uncharitable  application  of  their  powers  of 
observation  to  their  love  of  feme  and  i)Opidarity,  —  wliicli 
are  well  known  to  be  best  securwl  by  successful  ridicule 
or  invective  —  or,  quite  as  probably,  indeed,  to  the  nar- 
rowness and  insufficiency  of  tlie  obs<»rvations  ibemselves, 
and  the  innK-rft-ction  of  their  talents  tor  tlieir  due  con- 
duct and  extension.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  we  think, 
that  the  satirist  makes  use  but  of  half  the  discoveries 
of  the  observer ;  and  teaches  but  half —  and  the  worser 
half —  of  the  lessons  which  may  be  deduced  from  his  oc- 
cupation. He  puts  down,  indeed,  the  proud  pretensions 
of  tlie  great  and  arrogant,  and  levels  the  vain  distinc- 
tions which  human  ambition  has  established  among  the 
brethren  of  mankind ;  —  he 

"  Bares  tbe  mean  heart  that  lurks  beneath  a  Star." 

—  and  destroys  the  illusions  wliich  would  limit  ow 
spnpathy  to  the  forward  and  figuring  persons  of  this 
^vorld  —  the  favoiu^tes  of  fame  and  fortune.  But 
the  true  rcsidt  of  obser\"ation  should  be,  not  so  much 
to  cast  down  the  proud,  as  to  raise  up  the  lowly ;  — 
not  so  much  to  diminish  our  sympathy  with  the 
powerful  and  renowned,  as  to  extend  it  to  all,  who 
in  humbler  conditions,  have  the  same,  or  still  higher 
claims  on  our  esteem  or  affection.  —  It  is  not  surely 
tlie  natural  consequence  of  learning  to  judge  tndy  of 
the  characters  of  men,  that  we  should  desjjise  or  be 
indifferent  about  them  all ;  —  and,  though  we  have 
learned  to  see  through  the  false  glare  which  plays 
round  the  envied  simimits  of  existence,  and  to  know 
how  little  dignity  or  happiness,  or  worth,  or  wisdom, 
may  sometimes  belong  to  the  i>osscssor8  of  power,  and 
fortiuie,  and  learning  and  renown,  —  it  does  not  follow, 
by  any  means,  that  we  should  look  upon  the  whole  of 
human  life  as  a  mere  deceit  and  imposture,  or  think 
the  concerns  of  our  species  fit  subjects  only  for  sconi 
and  derision.  Oiu:  promptitude  to  admire  and  to  envy 
will  indeed  be  corrected,  ovu:  enthusiasm  abated,  and  our 
distrust  of  appearances  increased  ;  —  but  tlie  syinpathits 
and  affections  of  our  nature  will  coulinue,  ajid  be  better 
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directed  —  our  love  of  our  kind  will  not  be  diminished  — 
and  our  indulgence  for  their  faults  and  foUics,  if  we  read 
our  lesson  ariglit,  will  be  sif^naUy  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed. Tlic  true  und  proper  effect,  therefore,  of  a 
bit  of  observation,  and  a  thorough  aud  penetrating 
nowledge  of  human  chnraoter,  will  be,  not  to  extin- 
guish onr  synipathy,  but  to  extend  it  —  to  turn,  no  doubt, 
many  a  tlirob  of  admiration*  and  luany  a  sigh  of  love 
into  a  smile  of  di'iiviou  or  of  pity ;  bat  at  the  same  time 
to  reveal  nuuli  that  commands  our  homage  and  excites 
IT  affection,  in  those?  humble  and  unexplored  regions  of 
e  heart  and  understanding,  whic-h  never  engage  the 
attention  of  tlie  inruiious,  —  and  to  bring  tlie  whole 
family  of  mankind  nearer  to  a  level,  by  finding  out 
latent  merits  as  well  as  latent  defects  in  aU  its  members, 
aud  eom[>ensating  the  iiaws  that  are  detecte<l  in  the 
boasted  ornaments  of  life,  by  bringing  to  light  the 
ichness  and  the  lustre  that  sleep  in  the  mines  beneath 
surface. 

We  arc  afraid  some  of  our  readers  may  not  at  once 
rceive  the  application  of  these  profound  remarks  to 
e  subject  immediately  before  us.  But  there  are  others, 
e  doubt  not,  who  do  not  need  to  be  tohl  that  they  are 
Intendwl  to  explain  how  Mr.  Cnibbe,  and  other  ]>ersons 
v*ith  the  same  gifl  of  observation,  sh  )idd  so  otU'U  busy 
emselves  with  what  may  be  considered  as  low  and 
r  characters :  and,  declining  all  dealings  with 
and  heroic  topics,  should  not  only  venture  to 
seek  for  an  interest  in  the  concerns  of  ordinary  mortals, 
actually  intersp<^rse  small  pieces  of  ridicule  with 
eir  undignified  pathos,  aud  endeavoui'  to  make  their 
leaders  look  on  their  books  with  the  same  mingled  feel- 
ings of  compassion  and  amusement,  with  which  —  un- 
natural  as  it  may  appear  to  the  readers  of  poetry  — tliey, 
and  all  judicious  observers,  actiially  look  upon  human 
life  and  human  natiu-c.  This,  we  are  {lersuaded,  is  the 
tme  key  to  the  greater  part  of  the  pccuHarities  of  the 
author  before  us ;  and  though  we  have  disserted  upon  it 
a  little  longer  than  was  necessai'}',  %vc  really  think  it  may 
enable  our  readers  to  comprehend  him,  and  o»ir  remarks 
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on  him,  somctUing  better  thau  they  could  hnve  doiiu 
without  it. 

There  is,  as  everybody  must  have  felt,  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  satire  aud  sympathy  in  all  his  productions  —  a 
great  kindliness  and  compassion  for  the  errors  and  suf- 
leiings  of  our  ]X)or  human  nature,  but  a  strong  distrust 
of  its  heroic  virtues  and  high  pretensions.  His  heart  is 
always  open  to  pit)%  and  all  the  milder  emotions  —  but 
there  is  little  aspiration  after  the  grand  and  subUmc  of 
character,  nor  very  much  encouragement  for  raptures 
and  ecstasies  of  any  description.  These,  he  seems  to 
think,  are  things  rather  too  fine  for  the  said  poor  human 
nature :  and  that,  in  our  low  and  erring  condition,  it  is 
a  little  ridiculous  to  pretend,  either  to  very  exalted  and 
immaculate  virtue,  or  very  piu-e  and  exquisite  happi- 
ness. He  not  oidy  uever  meddles,  therefore,  with  the 
delicate  distresses  and  noble  fires  of  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  tragic  and  epic  fable,  but  may  generally  be 
detected  indulging  in  a  lurking  sneer  at  the  pomp  aud 
vanity  of  all  such  supci-fine  imaginations  —  and  turning 
from  tiiem,  to  draw  men  in  their  true  i>osturcs  and  di- 
mensions, and  with  all  the  imperfections  tliat  actually 
belong  to  their  concUtion :  —  the  prosperous  and  happy 
overshadowed  ^v^th  passing  clouds  of  ennui,  and  dis- 
tiu-bed  with  little  flaws  of  bad  humour  and  discontent  — 
the  great  and  wise  beset  at  times  with  strange  weaknesses 
and  raeamiesscs  and  paltr\'  vexatious  —  and  even  the 
most  virtuous  and  enlightened  fulling  far  below  the 
standard  of  poetical  perfection  —  and  stooping  every  now 
and  tlien  to  paltr)^  jealousies  and  prejiutices  —  or  sink- 
ing into  shabby  sensualities  — or  meditating  on  their 
own  excellence  and  imjiortance,  with  a  ludicrous  and 
lamentable  anxiety. 

This  is  one  side  of  the  picture ;  and  characterises  siif- 
ficieutly  the  satirical  vein  of  our  author:  But  the  other 
is  tlie  most  extensive  and  important.  In  rejecting  the 
vulgar  sources  of  interest  in  poetical  iiiUTatives,  and  ifr 
duciug  his  ideal  pereons  to  the  st^indard  of  reality.  Mr. 
C.  does  by  no  means  seek  to  extinguish  the  sparks  of 
.human  sympatliy  within  us,  or  to  throw  any  damp  on 


ID  curiosity  with  which  wo  naturally  explore  the  cha- 
ict<^rs  of  each  other.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  afforded 
jiew  and  more  wliolcsomc  food  for  all  these  propensities 
"^  and,  by  placing  before  us  those  details  which  our 
ride  or  fastidiousness  is  so  apt  to  overlook,  lias  dis- 
closed, in  all  their  truth  and  simplicity,  the  native  and 
unadulteratwl  workings  of  those  affections  which  are  at 
the  bottom  of  all  social  interest,  and  arc  really  rendered 
less  touching  l)y  the  exaggerations  of  more  ambitious 
artists  —  whDe  lie  exhibits,  with  admirable  force  and 
endless  variety,  all  those  combinations  of  passions  and 
opinions,  and  all  that  cross-play  of  selfishness  and  vanitj', 
and  indolence  and  ambition,  and  habit  and  reason,  wliich 
make  up  the  intellectual  character  of  individuals,  and 
present  to  every  one  an  instructive  picture  of  his  neigh- 
bour, or  himself.  Seeing,  by  the  perfection  of  his  aj^, 
the  master  passions  in  their  springs,  and  the  high  capa- 
cities in  tlicir  nuUments  —  and  having  acquired  the  gift 
of  tracing  all  the  proixmsities  and  marking  tendencies  of 
our  plastic  nature,  in  their  first  sUght  uidications,  or  even 
Jtom  the  as[H?ct  of  the  disguises  they  so  often  assume,  he 
not  need,  in  order  to  draw  out  his  characters  in  all 
their  life  and  distinctness,  the  vulgar  demonstration  of 
those  striking  and  decided  ac:tions  by  which  their  ma- 
turity is  proclaimed  even  to  the  careless  and  inattentive; 
—  but  delights  to  point  out  to  his  readei-s,  the  seeds  or 
tender  filaments  of  those  talents  and  trelings  which  wait 
only  for  occasion  and  opportunity  to  burst  out  and  as- 
tonish the  world  —  and  to  accustom  them  to  trace,  in 
characters  and  actions  apparently  of  the  most  ordinary 
Scjficription,  the  sell-same  attribut^L^s  that,  under  other 
""firrum stances,  would  attract  universal  attention,  and 
fiimish  themes  for  the  most  i>opular  and  impassionwl 
jdescriplions. 

Tliat  he  should  not  be  guided  in  the  choice  of  his 
fenbject  by  any  regard  to  the  rank  or  condition  which 
his  persons  hold  in  societ}',  may  easily  be  imagined ; 
and,  with  a  view  to  the  ends  he  aims  at,  might  readily 
be  forgiven.  But  we  fear  that  his  jmssion  for  observa- 
tion, and  tlie  delight  he  takes  in  tracing  out  and  an- 
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alyzing  all  the  little  traits  that  indicate  character,  and 
all  the  little  circumstances  that  influence  it,  have  some- 
times led  him  to  be  careless  nhont  his  selection  of  the 
instances  in  whicli  it  was  to  be  exhibited,  or  at  least  to 
select  them  upon  principles  ver}'  different  from  those 
which  pive  them  an  interest  in  the  eyes  of  ordinary 
readers.  For  the  purpose  of  mere  anatomy,  beauty  of 
form  or  complexion  are  things  quite  indifferent ;  and 
the  physiologist,  who  examines  plant**  only  to  study 
their  internal  structure,  and  to  make  himself  master  of 
Uae  contrivances  by  wliieh  their  various  functions  are 
performed,  pays  no  regard  to  the  brilliancy  of  their 
hues,  the  sweetness  of  their  odours,  or  the  f^rnces  of 
their  form.  Tliose  who  come  to  him  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  aeciuiring  knowle<ljfe  may  participate  pi*rhap8  in 
this  indifference ;  but  the  world  at  Uu  j^e  will  wonder  at 
them — and  he  will  en^aj^e  tewer  ]»ipils  to  listen  to  his 
instructions,  than  if  he  liad  condescended  in  some  de- 
gree to  consult  their  predilections  in  the  be^iuninf^.  It 
is  the  same  case,  we  think,  in  many  nnspects,  with  Mr. 
Crabbe.  Keljing  for  the  interest  he  is  to  produce,  on 
the  curious  expositions  he  is  to  make  of  the  elements  of 
human  character,  or  at  least  finding  his  own  eliief  grati- 
fication in  tliose  subtle  investigations,  he  seems  to  care 
very  little  upon  what  particular  individuals  he  pitches 
for  the  purpose  of  these  demonstrations.  Almost  every 
human  mind,  be  seems  to  tldnk,  may  ser\e  to  display 
that  fine  and  mysterious  mechanism  which  it  is  his  d^ 
liglU  to  explore  and  explain;  —  and  idmost  everj*  con- 
dition, and  every  liistoiy  of  life,  afford  occasions  to  show 
how  it  may  be  put  uito  action,  and  pass  through  its 
various  combinations.  It  seems,  therefore,  almost  as  if 
he  had  caught  up  the  first  dozen  or  two  of  persons  thftt 
came  across  him  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  —  and 
then  fitting  in  his  little  window  in  their  breasts,  and 
applying  his  tests  and  instruments  of  obsenation,  had 
set  himself  about  such  n  minute  and  curious  scnitiny  of 
their  whole  habits,  history,  adventures,  and  dispositions, 
as  he  thouglit  must  idtimately  create  not  only  a  fami- 
liarity, but  an  interest,  which   the  first   aspect  of  th* 
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subject  was  far  enough  from  leading  any  one  to  expect. 
That  he  succeeds  more  frequently  than  could  have  been 
anticipated,  we  arc  very  willing  to  allow.  But  we  can- 
not help  feeling,  also,  that  a  little  more  pains  bestowed 
in  the  selection  of  his  characters,  would  have  made  liis 
power  of  observation  and  description  tell  with  tenfold 
effect ;  mid  that,  in  spite  of  the  exttuisite  truth  of  his 
delineations,  and  the  fineness  of  the  perceptions  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  make  them,  it  is  impossible  to 
take  any  considerable  interest  in  many  of  his  personages, 
or  to  avoid  feelinj^  some  degree  of  fatigue  at  the  minute 
and  patient  exposition  tliat  is  made  of  all  that  belongs 
to  them. 

Tliese  remarks  are  a  little  too  general,  we  believe  — 
and  are  not  introduced  with  strict  propriety  at  the  head 
of  onr  fourth  article  on  Mr.  Crabbe's  productions.  They 
have  drawn  out,  however,  to  sucli  a  length,  that  we  can 
afford  to  say  but  little  of  tlie  work  immediately  before 
ns.  It  is  marked  with  all  the  characteristics  that  we 
have  noticed,  either  now  or  formerly,  as  distinctive  of 
his  poetrj'.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  has  certainly 
fewer  of  the  grosser  faults  —  and  fewer,  too,  perhaps,  of 
the  more  exquisite  passages  which  occm*  in  his  former 
publications.  There  is  nothing,  at  least,  that  has  struck 
OS,  in  going  over  these  volumes,  as  equal  in  elegance  to 
Phoebe  Dawson  in  the  Register,  or  in  pathetic  effect  to 
the  Convict's  Dream,  or  Edward  Shore,  or  the  Parting 
Hour,  or  the  Sailor  djing  beside  his  Sweetheart.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  far  less  that  is  homble,  and 
nothing  that  can  be  said  to  be  absolutely  disgusting ; 
and  the  picture  which  is  afforded  of  society  and  human 
nature  is,  on  the  whole,  much  less  painful  and  degrading. 
There  is  both  less  misery  and  less  guilt ;  and  while  the 
same  searching  and  unsparing  glance  is  sent  into  all  the 
dark  caverns  of  the  breast,  and  the  tinith  brought  forth 
with  the  same  stem  impartiality,  the  result  is  more 
comfortable  and  cheering.  The  greater  part  of  the 
characters  are  rather  more  elevated  in  station,  and 
milder  and  more  amiable  in  disposition ;  while  the  acci- 
dents of  life  are  more  mercifully  managed,  and  fortunate 
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circumstances  more  liberally  allowed.  It  is  rather  lo 
markable,  loo,  that  Mr.  C'rabbe  seems  to  become  mere 
amorous  as  lie  grows  older,  —  the  interest  of  almost  all 
till'  storit^s  in  this  collection  turning  on  the  tender  passiou 

—  and  many  of  them  on  its  most  romantic  varieties. 
Tlic  plan  of  the  work,  —  for  it  has  ratlier  more  of 

plan  and  unity  than  any  of  the  foniier,  —  is  abundantly 
sirn])le.  Two  brothers,  both  juist  middle  age,  meet  to- 
gether for  the  first  time  since  their  infanc)'.  in  the  Hall 
of  their  native  imrish,  winch  the  elder  and  richer  had 
pi»rclmsed  as  a  place  of  retirement  for  his  declining  nge 

—  and  tlicrc  toU  encli  other  their  own  histor\\  and  then 
that  of  their  guests,  neighbours,  and  ac<iuaiiitances.  The 
wninr  is  much  the  richer,  and  a  bachelor  —  hu\ing  been 
a  little  distasted  with  the  sox  by  the  unlucky  result  of 
on  early  and  very  extravagant  passion,  He  is,  more- 
over, rather  too  reserved  and  sart-astic,  and  somewhat 
Toryish,  though  with  an  cxcelleut  heart  and  a  powerful 
undei-stauiling.  The  yoimger  is  very  sensible  also,  but 
more  niMU,  social,  mid  talkative  —  a  happy  husband  and 
fatlun*,  with  a  tendency  to  WTiiggism.  and  some  notion 
of  ivform  —  and  a  disposition  to  think  >vell  both  of  men 
«nd  «uuien.  llie  visit  lasts  tno  or  three  weeks  in  au- 
tuuui:  nud  the  Tides  which  make  up  the  volume,  are 
t(4d  in  the  after  tlinner  iite-u-ittes  that  take  place  in 
that  time  iR'tweeu  the  worthy  brothers  over  their  bottle. 
The  married  man,  however,  wcrnnes  at  length  for  his 
wife  and  children ;  and  his  brother  lets  him  go,  \vith 
iium*  (vldues*  than  he  luid  i-3Cpccted.  He  goes  with  liirn, 
howrver,  «  >tJigo  mi  the  way ;  and,  inWting  him  to  turn 
ntttde  a  little  to  look  at  a  new  pvirehase  he  had  made  of 
fi  Kwtvl  farm  with  n  neat  mansion,  he  finds  hLs  >vife  and 
(^KilduHi  txunfortahly  setlltxl  then?,  and  all  dressed  out 
Mul  nxuly  l\i  n>ci*iw  th<>m !  and  speedily  discovers  that 
Xw  i*»  by  hu*  bn>thrr  s  bounty,  the  proprietor  of  a  fttir 
^^,„.  .:..  i^itlunak  luonun^'s  ride  of  the  Hall — where  they 
lit  t«!&  (H^iucai^  «Bd  fell  tales  any  afternoon  they 

'lUsv\u;l)  ihrtr  (>vm  sAorirs  woA  descriptions  ore  not,  in 
ttWV  vxjA\u\\»i,  tho  U>t  iu  the  vxirk.  it  is  but  fiiir  to  intro- 
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duce  these  narrative  brothers  and  their  Hall  a  little  more 
rticulai'ly  to  our  readers.  The  history  of  tlie  elder 
and  more  austere  is  not  particularly  probable  —  nor  very 
interesting  ;  but  it  afford-s  many  passages  extremely 
characteristic  of  the  author.  He  was  a  spoiled  child, 
and  grew  up  into  a  youth  of  a  romantic  and  contempla- 
tive turn  —  dreaming,  in  his  fathers  niral  abode,  of 
divine  njnnphs  and  damsels  all  passion  and  purity.  One 
day  he  had  the  good  luck  to  rescue  a  fair  kuly  from  a 
cow,  and  fell  desperately  in  love :  —  Though  he  never 
got  to  speech  of  his  charmer,  who  dejiarted  from  tlic 
place  where  she  was  on  a  visit,  and  eluded  the  eager 
search  with  wluch  he  pursued  her,  in  town  and  countiy, 
for  many  a  long  year:  For  this  foolish  and  poetical  pas- 
sion settled  dovni  on  Ids  spirits;  and  ueither  time  nor 
company,  nor  the  business  of  a  London  banker,  could 
effect  a  diversion.  At  last,  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  —  for  the  fit  lasted  that  unrea-sonable  time  — being 
then  an  upper  clerk  in  his  uncle's  bank,  he  stumbled 
ujx>n  his  Didcinea  in  a  ver>'  unexi>ected  way  —  and  a 
way  that  no  one  but  Mr.  Crabbe  would  either  have 
thought  of—  or  thought  of  describing  in  verse.  In 
short,,  he  finds  her  established  as  the  chere  am'te  of  an- 
other respectable  banker!  and  aAer  the  fii'st  shock  is 
over,  sets  about  considering  how  he  may  reclaim  her. 
The  poor  Perdita  professes  penitence ;  and  he  offers  to 
assist  and  support  her  if  she  will  abandon  her  evil 
courses.  The  following  passage  is  fiaught  with  a  deep 
and  a  melancholy  knowledge  of  chai'acter  and  of  human 
nature. 

'  She  row'd  —  she  triecl ! Alna  I  ehe  did  not  know 

How  deeply  rooted  evil  liabiti  grow  ! 

She  felt  the  tnitli  upon  her  spirits  press. 

But  wanted  ea^^e,  indulgence,  show,  excels: 

Voluptuous  banquets;  pleasures  — not  rofincil, 

Bui  iJUL'h  as  soothe  tu  sleep  th'  oppojiiiig  mind  — 

She  look'd  for  idle  vice,  the  time  to  kill. 

And  subtle,  strong  apologies  for  ill ; 

And  thus  her  yielding,  unresisting  soul, 

Sank,  and  let  sin  confuse  her  nnd  control : 

Pleasures  that  brought  disgust  yet  brought  relief. 

And  minds  she  hftted  help  d  to  war  with  griof."  —  Tol.  i,  p.  I63i,.. 
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Aft  ber  health  foils,  however,  her  relapses  become  hsi 
frequent  ;  at  and  last  shedies,  grateiul  and  resigned. 
Her  awakeneil  lover  is  stunned  by  the  blow  —  takes 
seriously  to  business  —  and  is  in  danger  of  beconiing 
avaricious ;  when  a  severe  illness  rouses  him  to  higher 
thoughts,  and  he  tak(*s  his  name  out  of  the  firm,  aud, 
being  turned  of  sixty,  seeks  a  place  of  retirement. 

"  He  cbose  his  native  rilUge.  and  the  hill 
He  climh'il  a.  Ujt  liail  its  attraL-tu<n  still ; 
With  thai  siuaII  l>rxx>k  bcnfatfa,  inhere  he  would  stand. 
And.  sitxiping,  &11  the  hollow  of  his  haiid. 
To  quench  ih'  imjiaiic-nt  tlurst  —  then  stop  itwhil« 
To  see  the  son  upon  the  wiiters  smile. 
Id  tliat  $neet  neariuess,  wIil-d.  luug  deuitd. 
We  dritik  and  view  the  founiaiii  thAt  supplied 
The  sparkling  Miss^  —  and  feel,  if  not  express. 
Our  perfect  ease,  in  that  sweet  weariness. 

"  The  oaks  yet  (loutish 'd  in  thai  fertile  ground. 
Where  still  the  t-bun:h  with  lufty  tower  was  found  ; 
Am)  siill  thai  Hnll,  •  ixtni.  a.  fisvourite  view."  &o. 

*'  The  Hall  of  Binning  f  bis  delight  a  boy, 
Tlrnt  pave  his  fancy  in  ber  flight  employ: 
Here,  from  hi«i  father's  modrsi  home,  he  gaz'd, 
Its  grandeur  charm'd  him,  aud  its  height  amaz'd  : — 
Kow.  young  no  more,  retired  to  viewB  well  known. 
He  iinds  that  ot^ect  of  biB  awe  hh  own ; 
The  Hall  at  Binning  t  — bow  he  loves  the  gloom 
That  sun-excluding  window  gives  the  room  ; 
Those  broad  brown  stairs  on  which  he  loves  to  trend ; 
Those  beams  within ;  without,  tliat  lengtli  of  lead. 
On  whieli  the  names  of  wanton  bojrs  appear, 
Who  died  uld  men.  and  left  memorials  here. 
Can'ings  of  feet  and  liands.  and  knots  and  flowers, 
The  fruitJt  of  busy  muuls  in  idle  hours."  —  vqI.  i.  p.  4 — 6. 

So  much  for  Squire  George  —  unless  any  reader  shoul** 
care  to  know,  a^  Mr.  Crabbe  has  kindly  told,  that  — "  TV*® 
Geutlcinan  was  tall,"  and,  moreover,  "•  Looked  old  wh<^^ 
followed,  but  alert  when  met,"  Of  Captain  RichaT*^- 
the  story  is  more  varied  and  rambling.  lie  was  rath.^^ 
neglected  in  his  youth ;  and  passed  his  time,  when  * 
boy,  very  much,  as  we  cannot  help  supposing,  Mr.  Crab't'^ 
must  have  passed  his  own.  lie  ran  wild  in  the  nei^^^' 
bourhood  of  a  seaport,  and  foimri  occupation  enough  '-^ 
it9  {>rpcincts. 
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"  \Vh«re  crowds  assembled  I  was  sure  to  run. 
Hear  wliat  was  said,  aud  muse  ou  what  was  dona ; 
Atu-ntive  list'niug  Id  the  movijig  scene. 
And  oftea  wond  ring  what  the  men  could  mean. 

'*  To  me  the  wives  of  seamen  loved  to  UiU 
What  swrms  endaTiger'd  men  esteem'd  so  well ; 
What  wondrous  tilings  in  fort^ign  parts  they  saw, 
Lands  without  botuids,  and  people  without  taw. 

"  No  ships  were  wreck'd  upon  that  fatal  beach. 
But  I  could  give  the  luckless  tale  of  each ; 
Kager  I  look'd,  till  1  beheld  a  face 
Of  one  dispos'd  to  paint  their  dismal  case ; 
Who  gave  the  sad  survivors'  doleful  tftle, 
From  the  first  brushing  of  the  mighty  gale 
Until  thej  struck !  and,  suffering  in  their  fate, 
1  long'd  the  more  they  should  its  horrors  state ; 
While  some,  the  fond  of  pity,  would  eryoy 
The  earnest  sorrows  of  the  feeling  boj-. 

"  There  were  fond  girls,  wh<»  UmV  me  to  their  side 
To  tell  the  story  how  riielr  lovers  died ! 
They  praised  my  tender  heart,  and  bade  me  prove 
Both  kind  and  constant  when  I  come  to  love !  " 

Once  he  saw  a  boat  upset ;  and  still  recollects  enough  to 
rive  this  spiritetl  sketch  of  the  scene. 

'*  Then  were  those  piercing  shrieks,  that  frantic  flight. 
All  hurried  !  all  iu  tumult  and  affright  1 
A  gailiering  crowd  from  different  streets  drew  near, 
All  ask,  all  answer  —  none  attend,  cone  hear ! 

*•  0 !  how  impatient  on  the  sands  wo  tread, 
And  the  winds  roaring,  and  the  women  led  I 
They  know  not  who  in  either  boat  is  gone, 
But  think  the  father,  husband,  lover,  one. 

"  And  who  is  tfui  apart?    She  dares  not  come 
To  join  the  crowd,  yet  cannot  rest  at  home : 
With  what  strong  interest  looks  she  at  the  waves, 
Meeting  and  clashing  o'er  the  seamen's  graves! 
Tis  a  poor  girl  betrtiUid  —  a  few  houre  more. 
And  he  will  lie  a  corpse  upon  the  shore! 
One  wretched  hour  had  pass'd  before  we  knew 
Whom  they  had  saved  !     Alas  !  they  were  but  two  I 
An  orphan  d  hid  and  widow 'd  man  —  no  more  ! 
And  they  unnoticed  stood  upon  the  shore. 
With  scarce  a  friend  to  greet  them  —  widows  view'd 
Thia  man  and  boy,  and  then  tliair  criea  renew'd."  — 
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He  also  pries  into  the  haunts  of  the  smugglers,  and 
makes  friends  with  the  shepherds  on  the  downs  in  sum- 
mer ;  and  then  he  becomes  intimate  with  an  old  sailor's 
wife,  to  whom  he  reads  sermons,  and  liistories,  and  jest 
books,  and  hymns,  and  indelicate  ballads  !  The  charac- 
ter of  this  woman  is  one  of  the  many  examples  of  talent 
and  labour  misapplied.  It  is  very  powerftiUy,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  very  truly  drawn  —  but  it  will  attract  few 
readers.  Yet  the  story  she  is  at  last  brought  to  tell  of 
her  daughter  will  command  a  more  general  interest, 

"  Uuth  —  I  may  loU,  too  oft  had  she  been  (old  !  — 
Vi^as  tall  aiid  fair,  and  cornel;  to  behold ; 
Gentle  and  simple,  in  her  native  place 
Not  one  compared  with  her  in  form  or  face : 
She  was  not  merry,  hut  she  gave  our  hearth 
A  cheerful  spirit  tliat  was  more  than  mirth. 

"  There  was  a  sailor  boy,  and  people  said 
lie  Vi'as.  as  man.  a  likeness  of  the  maid ; 
But  not  in  thia  —  for  he  was  ever  glad, 
Wliile  Kuth  was  apprehensive,  mild,  and  sad."  — 

They  are  betrothed  —  and  sometliing  more  than  be- 
trothed—  when,  on  the  eve  of  their  wedding-day,  the 
youth  is  carried  relentlessly  off  by  a  press-gang ;  and 
soon  after  is  slain  in  battle  !  —  and  a  preaching  weaver 
then  woos,  with  nauseous  perversions  of  scripture,  the 
loathing  and  widowed  bride.  This  picture,  too,  is 
strongly  drami ;  —  but  we  hasten  to  a  scene  of  far  more 
power  as  well  as  pathos,  Iler  father  urges  her  to  wed 
the  missioned  suitor;  and  slie  agrees  to  give  her  answer 
on  Sunday. 

*'  She  left  her  infant  on  the  Sunday  mom. 
A  eiMtan  doom'd  to  sh*mo !  in  snrrovr  bora. 
Qht  cune  not  homo  lo  share  our  humble  meal. — 
Hot  fiither  tliiukiiig  what  his  child  would  feel 
From  his  hard  sentence !  —  Still  she  ctune  not  home. 
Tho  night  grvw  dark,  and  yet  she  was  not  comet 
Tb«  Mst-«iud  ruar'd.  the  n«  nnint'd  the  eonnd, 
AnJ  tb*  nia  (fW  as  if  the  waild  were  dmnii'd : 
Thort*  nrn<  iw  lights  wiibout,  and  my  good  man. 
Tv*  Kindu(«s^  frighteu'd.  with  a  grcMm  bcjgan 
iv*  talk  t\f  Kuth.  and  pmy !  and  then  he  took 
The  Ibhl«  dovii.  aad  reeil  the  boly  book : 
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For  he  had  leajiiiiig:  and  when  that  was  done 

We  sat  in  ftilence —  whither  could  »-e  run 

We  said  —  unt!  (ln:n  ru>.h'il  frightond  from  the  door. 

For  we  could  bear  our  own  co!i(.eit  no  more  : 

We  caU'd  on  iiciyhhours  —  there  she  hud  not  been; 

We  met  some  wanderers  —  oura  thej  hnd  not  seen : 

We  hurried  o'er  Hie  beach,  bolh  north  and  iwuth. 

Then  joui'il,  and  wiuider'd  to  our  haven'o  mouth: 

Where  nush'd  the  falling  waters  wilJIy  out, 

I  scarcely  hwml  the  good  man's  fearful  shout. 

Who  saw  a  sometliing  on  the  billow  ride, 

And  —  Hoflven  hare  mercy  on  our  sins  I  he  cried. 

It  U  my  child  I  —  and  to  the  present  hour 

So  he  believes  —  and  spirits  have  tlie  power! 

"  And  she  was  gone  !  the  waters  wide  und  deep 
Ruird  o'er  her  boily  us  :die  lay  asleep ! 
She  beard  no  more  the  angry  waves  and  wind, 
(fhe  heard  no  more  the  tlireat'ning  of  mankind  ; 
Wrapt  in  dark  weeds,  the  refuse  of  the  storm. 
To  the  hard  rock  was  bom  her  comely  form ! 

"  But  O !  what  stomi  was  in  tliat  mind  !  what  strife, 
'Hiat  could  compel  her  to  lay  do\m  her  life  I 
For  she  wati  seen  within  the  sea  to  vado, 
fiy  one  at  distoDce,  when  she  first  hod  pray'd ; 
Then  to  a  rm-k  nithin  the  hither  shoal, 
Softly,  and  witli  a  fearful  step,  she  stole ; 
Then,  whcti  she  (^ain'd  it,  on  the  Utp  she  stood 
A  moment  still  —  and  dropt  into  iho  tlood ! 
The  man  cried  loudly,  hut  he  cried  in  vain, — 
Sho  heard  not  then  —  she  never  heard  again  1 ''  — 

llichard  afterwards  tells  how  he  left  the  sea  and  en- 
tered the  army,  and  fought  and  marched  in  the  Penin- 
Hila;  and  how  he  came  home  and  fell  in  love  with  a 
parson's  datif^hter,  and  courted  and  married  her;  —  and 
lie  tells  it  lUl  very  prettily.  —  and,  moreover,  that  he  is 
*<'Ty  happy,  and  very  fond  of  his  wife  and  children.  — 
But  we  must  now  tiike  the  Adelplii  out  of  doors ;  and 
let  them  uitroduco  some  of  their  acquaintances.  Among 
tlie  first  to  whom  we  are  presented  are  two  sisters,  still 
ift  the  bloom  of  life,  who  had  been  cheated  out  of  a 
Wdsome  independence  by  the  cunning  of  a  speculating 
banker,  and  deserted  by  their  lovers  in  consequence  of 
^his  calamity.  Their  characters  are  dra^m  with  infinite 
*Mll  and  ininiitcness,  and  their  whole  story  told  with 
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great  feeling  and  beauty ;  —  but  it  is  difficult  to  make 
extracts. 

The  prudent  suitor  of  the  milder  and  more  serious 
sister,  sneaks  pitifully  away  when  their  fortune  changes. 
The  bolder  lover  of  the  more  elate  and  gay,  seeks  to 
take  a  baser  advantage. 

"  Then  made  he  that  attempt,  in  which  to  foil 
Is  dliaineful,  —  still  more  shameful  to  preroiL 
Then  whji  these,  lightuiiig  in  that  ere  that  shed 
Its  beams  upon  him,  —  and  his  frenzy-  fled  ; 
Abject  and  trembling  at  her  fecc  he  laid. 
Bespis'd  and  scuru'd  hr  llie  indignant  maid. 
Whose  spirits  in  their  agitation  rose. 
Him,  and  her  own  weak  pitj,  to  oppose : 
As  liquid  silver  in  the  tuiN*  mounts  high. 
Then  shakes  and  settles  as  the  storm  goes  by ! "  — 

The  effects  of  this  double  trial  on  their  different  tem- 
pers are  also  ^er)'  finely  described.  The  gentler  Lucy 
is  the  most  resided  and  magnanimous.  The  more 
Aspiring  Jane  suffere  far  keener  anguish  and  fiercer  im- 
patience; and  the  task  of  soothing  and  cheering  her 
devolves  on  her  generous  sister.  Her  fancy,  too,  is  at 
times  a  little  touched  by  her  afflictions  —  and  she  writes 
wild  and  melanclioly  verses.  'l*he  wanderings  of  her 
reason  are  represented  in  a  ver)'  affecting  manner;  — 
but  we  rather  choose  to  quote  the  following  verses, 
which  appear  to  us  to  be  eminently  beautiful,  and 
make  us  regret  that  Mr.  Crabbe  should  have  indulged 
us  so  seldom  with  those  higher  lyrical  effusions. 

"  Let  me  not  htm  this  gloomr  nev, 

About  my  room,  aroand  my-  bed  i 
But  momiiig  roses,  vet  with  dew. 

To  cool  mj  burning  brows  instettd. 
Like  ftow'r<:  that  once  in  Kden  grew, 

I^t  them  their  fragnmt  spirits  shed, 
And  every  day  the  sweets  renew, 

Till  I.  a  &ding  tlower,  am  dead  ! 

"  111  bare  my  grave  beneath  a  bill. 
Where  only  Locj'  s  self  shall  Imow . 
Where  nms  the  pore  pellucid  rill 
Upon  its  gravdlj  bed  below ; 
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Tboro  violets  on  the  borders  blow. 

And  insocta  llicir  soft  light  tiisplay. 
Till  as  tbti  moruiiig  suiibeums  glow, 

The  cold  phosphoric  tires  decay. 

'*  There  wtU  the  InrU,  the  Iamb,  in  sport. 
In  air,  on  enrT-h,  securely  play. 
And  Lucy  to  my  grave  resort. 
As  innocent,  but  not  so  gay. 

"  O !  take  me  from  a  world  I  hat«. 

Men  cruel,  selfish,  sensiml,  cold  ; 
And,  in  some  pure  and  blessed  state, 

Let  me  ray  sister  minds  behold  : 
From  grosa  and  sordid  views  refin'd. 

Our  heaven  of  spotless  love  to  share. 
For  oidy  generous  m\ih  design 'd 

And  not  B  Man  to  meetua  there." — toI  i.  p.  Ql'2  —  Q15. 

"  The  Preceptor  Husband  "  is  exceedingly  well  ma" 
naged  —  but  it  is  mtlicr  too  facetious  for  our  present 
mood.  Tlie  old  bachelor,  who  had  been  five  times  on 
the  brink  of  matrimony,  is  mixed  up  of  sorrow  and 
mirth ;  —  but  we  cannot  jnake  room  for  any  extracts, 
except  the  following  inimitable  description  of  the  first 
coming  on  of  old  ago,  —  though  wu  fe<'l  assured,  some- 
how, that  this  malicious  observer  has  mistaken  the  date 
of  these  ugly  symptoms ;  and  brought  them  into  view 
nine  or  ten,  or,  at  all  events,  six  or  seven  years  too 
early. 

"  Six  years  had  pass'd  and  forty  ere  the  six. 
When  time  began  to  pUy  his  usual  tricks ! 
The  locks  once  comely  'n  a  virgin's  sight, 
Locks  of  pure  brown,  display'd  th"  encroaching  vhita  ; 
The  bloea  once  fervid  now  to  cool  began, 
And  Time's  strong  pressure  to  subdue  the  man  : 
I  rode  or  walk'd  as  1  was  wont  before, 
But  now  the  bounding  spirit  was  no  more  ; 
A  moderate  i>ace  would  now  my  body  heat, 
A  walk  "f  moderate  length  distress  my  feet. 
I  sliyw'd  iny  stnuiger-guest  those  hills  sublimo, 
Bui  said.  '  the  view  is  poor,  we  need  nni  climb ! ' 
At  a  friend's  uiun;-ion  1  began  to  di-eiid 
The  cold  neat  parlour,  and  the  gay  glazed  bed  ; 
At  home  I  felt  a  morn  decided  taste. 
And  must  have  all  things  in  my  order  placed ; 
I  ceasd  to  hunt ;  my  hoi-Res  pleased  ine  less. 
My  dinner  more  !  I  leara'd  to  play  at  chess  ; 
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I  tookiny  dog  and  gini,  bat  saw  llie  bruto 

Was  disappomted  that  I  did  not  sbnol : 

My  morning  walks  I  now  could  bear  to  lose, 

And  bless'd  tJbe  shower  that  gave  me  not  to  choooo : 

In  iMt.  I  ieh  a  lax^nor  stealing  on ; 

The  active  arm,  the  agile  hand  were  gone ; 

Small  dailj  actions  into  habits  grew, 

wVnd  DOW  dI<Uk<e  to  fornix  and  f^hions  new  ; 

I  lord  mr  iree&  in  ord#r  ta  dtspoee, 

I  numl<«x'd  peaajtes,  look'd  liow  slncks  an>se, 

Told  the  suns  Jtoiy  oft  —  in  short,  began  to  prose." — 

vol.  i.  p.  360,  -261. 

"  The  Maid's  Story*'  is  rather  long  —  though  it  has 
many  passages  that  must  be  favourites  with  Mr,  Crabbe's 
admiTVTs.  "  Sir  Owen  Dale"  is  too  long  also ;  but  it  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  collection,  and  mui^t  not  be  dis- 
cwwisd  so  dKNtly.  ^  Owen,  a  ptxmd,  handsome  man, 
Is  left  a  widonvr  at  Ibrtr-three,  and  is  soon  af^er  jilted 
by  a  youug  lady  of  twenty ;  who,  al^cr  amusing  herself 
by  encouraging  his  assiduities,  at  last  meets  hLs  long- 
expected  declaration  with  a  very  innocent  surprise  at 
finding  her  &.miliarity  with  "  such  an  old  friend  of  her 
fiUherV*  so  strangely  misconstrued !  The  knight,  of 
course,  is  furious ;  —  and,  to  revenge  himself^  looks  out 
for  a  handsome  young  nephew,  whom  he  engages  to  lay 
si^e  to  her,  and,  after  ha^Hn^  won  her  affections,  to 
leave  her,  —  as  A«  had  been  lA  The  lad  rashly  en- 
gages in  the  adventiue ;  but  soon  finds  his  pretended 
passion  tiuniing  into  a  real  one  —  and  entreats  his  imcle, 
on  whom  he  is  dejjcndent,  to  release  him  from  the  un- 
worthy part  of  his  vow.  Sir  Owen,  still  mad  for  ven- 
geance, rages  at  the  proposal;  and,  to  confirm  liis 
relentless  purpose,  makes  a  visit  to  one,  who  had  better 
cause,  and  had  formerly  ex|iressed  equal  thirst  for  n^ 
Timge.  This  was  one  of  the  higher  class  of  his  tenantrj' 
—  an  intelligent,  manly,  good-hiunoured  farmer,  who 
had  married  the  vicar's  pretty  niece,  and  lived  in  great 
comfort  and  comparative  elegance,  till  an  idle  youth 
•educed  her  from  his  arms,  and  left  him  in  rage  and 
inis^^rj*.  It  is  here  that  the  interesting  part  of  the  story 
begins :  and  few  things  can  be  more  powerful  or  striking 
than  the  scenes  that  ensae^     Sir  Owen  inquires  whether 
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he  had  foxuid  the  objerts  of  his  just  indignation.  He  at 
first  evades  the  question  ;  but  at  length  oi»ens  liis  heart, 
and  tolls  him  all.  AVc  can  afford  to  give  but  a  small 
of  tlie  dialogue. 

"  Twice  the  year  came  round  — 
Tears  hateful  now  —  ere  I  my  victims  founJ  : 
Bat  /  diii  find  tlicm.  in  the  dungeon's  gloom 
Of  a  small  garret  —  a  precarious  home ; 
The  roof,  unoeird  iu  patches,  gave  the  snow 
Knlrance  witliin,  and  tliere  were  hea{>s  below; 
I  pass'd  a  narrow  region  dark  and  cold. 
The  strait  of  stairs  to  that  infectious  hold  ; 
And,  when  I  enter'd.  misery  met  my  view 
In  OTcry  shape  she  weara,  in  evciy  hue, 
And  the  bleak  icy  blast  across  the  dungeon  Hew. 
There  frown 'd  tlie  ruin'd  w-alls  that  ouce  wero  white; 
There  gleam'd  the  panes  that  once  odmilted  light; 
Thtire  lay  miaaTuury  scrape  of  wretchetl  food  : 
And  there  a  measum,  void  of  fuel,  Blood. 
But  who  shall,  part  by  part,  desi;ril>e  the  stattt 
Of  these,  tluw  follow'd  by  relentless  fate  ? 
All,  too.  in  winter,  when  the  icy  air 
Broathed  ita  black  vouom  on  the  guilty  pair. 

"  And  could  jou  know  tlie  miseries  they  endiir'd, 
The  poor,  uncertain  pittance  they  procur'd  ; 
"When,  laid  aside  the  needle  and  tiie  pen. 
Their  sickness  won  the  npighbours  of  their  den, 
Poor  ojt  tbey  are,  aud  ihey  are  paaeiDS  poor, 
To  lend  some  aid  to  those  who  needed  more ! 
Then,  too,  an  ogue  with  the  winter  came. 
And  in  this  state  —  that  wife  I  cannot  name  ! 
Brought  forth  a  famish'd  child  of  suffering  aiid  of  shame  ! 

'*  This  had  you  known,  and  traced  them  to  this  scene. 
Where  all  was  desolate,  de61ed.  unclean, 
A  fireless  room,  and,  where  a  fire  had  place. 
The  blast  loud  howling  down  the  empty  ftpaco. 
You  must  hare  felt  a  part  of  the  distress, 
Forgot  your  wrongs,  uud  made  their  soflering  less  !  " 

"  In  that  vile  garret  —  which  I  cannot  paint  — 
Tlie  sight  was  loathsome,  uud  the  smell  was  faint : 
And  there  tliat  wife,  —  whom  1  had  lovd  so  well, 
Aud  thought  so  happy  I  was  condemn 'd  U)  dwell ; 
^Q  gsyi  ^c  grateful  wife,  whom  I  wa:s  glad 
To  see  in  dress  beyond  onr  station  clad. 
And  to  behold  among  our  nnghbours,  fme. 
More  than  perhapi  became  a  wife  of  mine : 
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And  now  uDong  bar  neiglibours  to  explore, 
And  Me  ber  poorest  of  tbe  tcit  poor ! 
There  she  reclin'd  unmovd.  her  bosom  bare 
To  her  coiapanion's  iiniiii{HU8iou'd  stare, 
•  And  mv  raid  wonder :  —  Seat  of  virtue !  cbasta 
As  lovtly  once  !     O !  how  wert  thou  disgrac'd  I 
Upon  that  breast,  bj  sordid  ra^  delil"d. 
Lay  the  wan  features  of  a  famishd  child ;  — 
That  sin-bom  babe  in  utter  misery  laid. 
Too  feebly  wretched  even  to  cry  for  aid ; 
The  ragged  sheeting,  o'er  her  person  drawn, 
Sen-'d  fur  Uie  dress  that  hunger  pl&ced  in  pawn. 

"  '  At  the  bed's  feet  the  nwui  reclin'd  his  (nme : 
Their  chairs  had  perish 'd  to  stipport  the  Home 
Thai  warm'd  his  ugui'd  limbs ;  and,  sad  to  see, 
That  shook  him  tiercely  as  he  guz'd  ou  me,  &c. 

"  '  She  had  not  food,  nor  aught  a  mother  needs, 
"Who  for  another  life,  and  dearer,  feeds  ; 
I  sjiw  lior  speechless ;  on  her  witlier'd  breast 
The  withfrr'd  child  exlendeil,  but  not  prest, 
Wlio  sought,  with  moving  lip  and  feeble  cry, 
Vaiu  iueiitiL-t  I  for  the  fount  without  supply. 

*  *  Sure  it  was  all  a  grievous,  odious  scene. 
Where  all  was  dismal,  melancholy,  mean. 
Foul  with  comfwird  neglect,  unwholesome,  and  unclean; 
That  arm  —  thai  eye  —  the  oold,  the  sunken  cheek  — 
Spoke  all !  —  Sir  Owen  —  fiercely  miseries  speak ! ' 

•*  •  And  you  relier'd  ? ' 

"  If  hell's  seducing  crew 
Bad  seen  that  sight,  tfutj  must  have  pitied  too.' 

"  *  Rpvongo  was  tliine  —  tbou  hadst  the  power— the  right; 
To  give  it  up  was  Hcrtv'n's  own  act  to  slight.' 

"  •  Tell  me  not.  Sir.  of  righta,  and  nTongs.  or  powers ! 
I  frit  it  written  —  Vengeance  is  not  ours  I  — 

'* '  Then  did  you  freely  from  your  soul  forgive  ?  *  — 

**  *  &UK  OS  1  hope  before  my  Judge  to  live, 
8are  as  I  trust  his  merry  to  reiTive, 
6ur»  OS  his  H>>i-d  I  honour  and  Itelieve. 
Sure  as  the  Saviour  diM  upon  the  tree 
For  all  who  sin  — /or  that  dear  ttrttck,  and  me  — 
Whom,  nervf  m\^<te  on  Mrth.  wUl  I  forsake  —  or  we ! ' 

*'  Sir  Owen  softly  to  his  bed  adjoand ! 
8tr  Owen  qvickly  to  his  borne  ratttm'd : 
Ami  all  !b«»  way  he  meditating  dwelt 
On  what  ihu  mau  in  his  ofHictioa  Sdt ; 
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Huw  lit\  resenting  first,  forbure.  ftii-gure ; 

His  paasion'rt  loni,  aud  not  liis  oiiger's  slave."  — 

rol.  ii.  p.  36— 4ft. 

We  always  quote  too  mucli  of  Mr.  Crabbe  :  — perhaps 
because  the  pattera  of  liis  arabesque   is  so  large,  that 
there  is  no  getting   a   fair  specimen   of  it  with  taking 
in  a  good  space.     But  we  must  take  warning  this  time, 
and  forbear  —  or  at  least  pick  out  but  a  few  little  mor- 
sels as  we  pass  hastily  along.     One  of  tlie  best  managed 
^«f  all  the  tales  is  that  entitled  "  iJclay  has  Danger ;"  — 
^  which  contains  a  veiy  full,  ti-ue,  and  particulai-  account 
of  the  way  in  which  a  weakish,  but  well  meaning  young 
man^  engaged  on  his  own  suit  to  a  A'ery  amiable  girl, 
lu^ay  be  seduced,  during  her  unlucky  absence,  to  entangle 
^^limsolf  A^ith  a  far  inferior  person,  whose  chief  seduction 
is  her  apparent  humilit)'  and  devotion  to  Mm. 

Wc  cannot  give  any  part  of  the  long  and  finely  con- 
verging details  by  wiiicli  the  catastrophe  is  brought 
about:  But  we  ai-e  tempted    to  venture  on  the  catas- 

ktrophe  itself,  for  the  sake  chiefly  of  the  right  English, 
melancholy,  autumnal  landscape,  with  which  it  con- 
cludes :  — 

"  In  that  weak  moment,  when  disdain  and  pride, 
And  fear  aud  fondness,  drew  the  mait  asirle. 
In  that  weak  nm^ment —  '  Wilt  thou,'  he  began, 
*  Bfl  mine ! '  and  joy  o'er  all  her  features  ran  ; 
'  I  will  !  '  rIip  softly  whisper'd ;  hut  the  roar 
Of  cauQon  would  not  Btriko  bia  spirit  more  I 
Et'd  aa  his  li{is  the  lawless  contmct  se-al'd 
Hfi  felt  that  r-unsnifiiic*  lost  her  sevfln-fold  shield. 
Aud  honour  tle^l ;  Imt  still  he  spfike  of  love  ; 
And  all  was  joy  in  tlio  i^oimenting  dove  ! 

"That  evening  all  in  fond  discourse  was  spent; 
Till  tUo  gad  lover  to  his  chauilicr  wont, 
To  think  on  what  had  pjist.  —  to  grieve  and  to  repent! 
Barly  he  rose,  and  Inok'd  wilh  many  a  sigh 
On  the  red  light  that  fill'd  Uie  easti^ru  sky  ; 
Oft  had  he  stood  before,  alert  and  gay, 

'  To  liail  the  glories  of  the  new-born  day  : 
But  now  dejertt'd.  langmid,  listless,  low. 
He  saw  the  wind  upon  the  wfiter  blow, 
And  the  add  stream  curl'd  onward,  as  the  gale 
From  the  puQchill  blew  harshly  down  the  diUe; 
VOL,    n.  B  B 
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i  >u  !he  right  isitle  the  youUi  a  wood  survey 'tl. 

With  nil  ilM  (lurk  itilciiKity  of  slimJe: 

Wliero  liie  rougli  wiuJ  uloiio  was  heard  to  move. 

Ill  this,  the  pause  of  mituni  and  of  love  ; 

Wlii'u  novf  uie  young  ai-e  rear'd,  and  when  ibe  old. 

Lost  to  Uio  tie.  gi^n  negligent  and  cold. 

I'ur  to  the  left  he  saw  thf  huts  of  men, 

Hiilfhid  in  mist,  that  hung  upon  the  fen; 

liefore  hini  hwhIIoh-s,  gniht'ritig  for  the  sea. 

Took  their  short  tlights.  aud  twitter'd  on  the  leu  ; 

AiiU  ucfir,  tJio  heau-sheaf  sujod,  ilie  Imrv est  done. 

And  slowly  bhu-keii  il  hi  the  sickly  >iiii  '. 

All  these  were  waj  in  nature  ;  or  tJiey  look 

Sadness  from  him,  the  likeness  of  his  look. 

And  of  hint  mind  —  he  jionder'd  for  k  while, 

'Ihon  met  his  Konny  with  a  borrow'd  Bmile."  —  vol.  ii.  p.  84.  85 

Tiip  mnral  autumn  is  <iuitp  as  gloomy,  antl  far  mon* 
hopt'less. 

"  Tlio  Natural  Dt^atli  of  Ix)ve  "  is  jicrhaps  the  best 
written  of  all  tlie  pieces  before  us.  It  consists  of  a  very 
spirited  di;Uogiie  between  a  married  pair,  uiK>n  the  causes 
of  the  difference  between  tlie  days  of  marriage  and  those 
of  f'ourtship  ;  —  in  whifli  the  eirors  and  faiUts  of  both 
imrtics,  and  the  petitionee,  impatience,  and  provoking 
acuteness  of  the  lady,  witli  the  more  reasonable  and  rc^ 
fleeting,  bnt  somewhat  insulting  manner  of  the  gmtlc- 
man,  are  all  exhibitetl  to  tlie  life ;  and  with  more  uuifonn 
delicacy  anA^finesse  than  is  usual  with  the  author. 

"  Lady  Rarliara,  or  the  (ihost,"  is  a  long  storj\  and 
not  very  ple^usiiig.  A  fair  widow  liad  been  warned,  or 
RUjUKtsed  she  liad  been  warned,  by  the  ghost  of  a  beloved 
hrotlier,  that  she  woidd  be  miserable  if  slie  contracted  a 
second  marriage  —  and  then,  some  fifteen  yeai-s  af^er. 
she  is  courted  by  the  son  of  a  reverend  priest,  to  whose 
house  she  had  retirc<l  —  an<l  upon  whom,  during  all  the 
years  of  his  childhood,  she  had  la%ished  the  cares  of  a 
mother.  She  long  resists  his  unnatural  pasfdon ;  but  ia 
at  length  subdued  by  Ids  urgency  and  youthful  beauty, 
and  gives  him  her  hand,  'i'liei'e  is  something  ii^hcr 
disgusting,  we  think,  in  this  fiction  —  and  certainly  the 
wortliy  lady  co\dd  have  taken  no  way  so  likely  to  save 
the  ghost's  credit,  as  by  entering  into  such  a  marriage  — 
and  she  confessed  as  much,  it  seems,  on  her  death-bed. 


TALES   OT   THE   HALL. 

"  Tlie  Widow,"  with  her  three  husbands,  is  not  quite 
lively  as  the  wife  of"  Bath  with  her  five;  —  but  it  is 
very  amusing,  as  well  as  a  very  instnirtive  legend ; 
and  exhibits  a  rich  variety  of  those  striking  intellectual 
portraits  which  maik  the  hand  of  our  poetical  Kem- 
|.brandt.  The  serene  close  of  her  eveuttui  life  is  highly 
templary.  Afler  careftiUy  collecting  all  her  dowers 
id  jointures — 

'•  The  widow '(i  lady  to  her  col  relir'd  ; 
And  there  tihe  livm,  ileligUt«d  anil  aduiir'd  t 
Civil  to  all,  compliant  and  pulile, 
Die^KK'd  to  tliiiik  '  whatever  i.s,  is  right.' 
At  home  awhile  —  she  in  i  he  autumn  finds 
The  sea  an  ohject  for  retleoting  minds. 
And  change  for  tender  spiriiA :  There  she  reads. 
And  weeps  in  comfun,  in  her  graceful  weeds !  "  —  toI.  ii.  p,  2 13. 

The  concluding  tale  is  but  the  (md  of  tlie  visit  to  the 
lall  and  the  settlement  of  the  younger  brother  near 
his  senior,  in  the  way  we  have  already  mentioned.  It 
contains  no  great  matter;  but  there  is  so  much  good 
nature  and  goodness  of  heart  about  it,  that  we  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  gracing  our  exit  with  a  bit  of  it. 
iVfter  a  little  raillery,  the  elder  brother  says  — ■ 

** '  We  part  no  more,  dear  Itichard  !  Thou  wilt  need 
Thy  brother's  help  u>  teach  thy  lioys  to  read  : 
And  I  shcruld  love  to  hear  Afaiilda's  {)salin, 
To  keep  my  ftpiiit  in  a  innmitt^  i^lni. 
And  feel  the  soft  devotion  tliat  prepares 
The  soul  to  rise  above  it^  eaiihly  carea : 
Then  thou  and  1,  an  iudependeut  two, 
May  have  our  parlies,  and  defen<l  ihem  too  ; 
Thy  liberal  iiotioTiti.  and  my  loyal  fcara. 
Will  give  us  subjects  for  oiu*  future  ypars ; 
We  will  for  truth  alone  contend  and  read, 
And  our  good  Jaques  shall  o'ersee  our  creed.'  "  — 

¥ol.  ii.  p.  84«.  S40 

And  then,  after  leading  liim  up  to  liis  new  purchase,  he 
adds  eagerly  — 

"  '  Alight,  my  finend  !  aiid  come. 
I  do  beseech  thee,  to  tliy  proper  home ! 
Here,  on  lliis  lawn,  thy  Iniys  and  girla  ^hall  run, 
And  play  their  ganilK>ls  when  their  tjiskni  are  tlono  ; 
Theiv.  from  tJmt  window,  Rhatl  their  mothor  view 
The  Uappv  iribo,  and  smile  at  all  tliey  do  ; 
B  B  2 
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\V\u\e  iliou,  more  gravely,  hiding  thy  delight. 
Shalt  ciy,  • '  0  !  childish  ! "  and  enjoy  the  sight !  *  "  — 

vol.  ii.  p.  Zb'2. 

We  shall  be  abused  by  our  political  and  fastidious 
readers  for  the  length  of  this  article.  But  wc  caimot 
repent  of  it.  It  will  give  as  much  pleasure,  we  believe, 
and  do  as  much  good,  as  many  of  tne  articles  that  are 
mennt  for  /heir  gratification  ;  and,  if  it  appear  absurd  to 
quote  so  largely  from  a  popidur  and  accessible  work,  it 
shoidd  be  remembered,  that  uo  work  of  tliis  magnitude 
passes  into  circulation  with  half  the  rajndity  of  our 
Journal  —  and  tliat  Mr.  Crabbc  is  so  unctjual  u  %\Titer, 
and  at  times  so  unattractive,  as  to  require,  more  than 
any  other  of  his  dt^ree,  some  explanation  of  liis  system, 
and  some  spetiniens  of  his  powers,  from  those  experienced 
and  intrepid  readers  whose  business  it  is  to  pioneer  for 
the  lazier  sort,  and  to  give  some  account  of  what  they 
me  to  meet  with  on  their  jouniey.  To  be  sure,  all  tliis 
is  less  necessary  now  than  it  was  on  Mr.  Crabbe's  first 
r©-api)earance  nine  or  ten  years  ago ;  and  though  it  may 
not  be  altogether  without  its  use  even  at  present,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  confess,  tliat  wc  have  rather  consulted  our 
own  gratification  than  our  reatlers*  improvement,  in  what 
we  have  now  said  of  liim  ;  and  hope  they  will  forgive  us. 
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(AOGl'ST,  I8S0.) 

.  Ettdt/iiHun:    it    Pmtic    Romttftce.      By  JoUN   KeaTS.       8vo. 

,  Latttiit,  /Kft/M.//af  The  Hvc  »f  "SV  AffneHy  and  other  Poftns. 
By  John  Keats,  nathor  o/ "  BndymioH."  I2rao.  pjj.  '200. 
LoDdon:   IH20* 


We  had  never  ImpjHjned  to  see  either  of  these  volumes 
till  very  lately  —  and  have  been  exceedingly  struck  ^vitli 
the*  genius  tht?y  display,  and  the  spirit  of  |MK'try  wluch 
breathcj*  through  all  their  extravitgaucc.  That  imitation 
our  old  writers,  and  especially  of  our  older  dra- 
matists, to  which  we  cainiol  help  flattering  ourselves 
tliat  we  have  somewhat  contributed,  has  brought  on,  as 
it  were,  a  second  spring  in  our  poetry ;  —  and  few  of  its 
blossoms  are  either  more  i>rofusc  of  sweetness,  or  richer 
ill  promise,  tlian  this  whirli  is  now  before  us.  Mr. 
Keats,  we  understand,  is  still  a  very  young  man ;  and 
his  whole  works,  indeed,  boar  e\id('nce  enough  of  the 
fact.  They  are  full  of  extiavagance  and  iiregularity, 
rash  attempts  at  originality,  interminable  wanderings, 
and  excessive  obscimty.  They  manifestly  reqmre 
therefore,  all  the  indidgence  that  can  be  claimed  for  a 
first  attempt :  —  But  we  think  it  no  less  plain  that  they 
deserve  it :  For  they  are  flushed  all  over  witli  t)ie  rich 
lights  of  fancy ;  and  so  coloured  and  bt?strewn  >ntli  the 
flowers  of  poetry,  that  even  while  perplexed  and  bcwil- 

B  *  1  »tiU  think  that  a  poet  of  great  pwcr  and  promiso  was  loet  to 
Hu  bj  ibo  prcmaUire  tlcatJi  of  Keats,  in  the  twenty-fifth  joar  of  his 
^■HS;  and  rcgrrt  Oiat  I  rlJd  not  go  more  largely  into  the  exposition  of 
Ills  merits,  in  the  slight  uotic**  of  thoDi.  which  I  now  venture  to  re- 
piint.  IJut  though  I  cannot,  with  propriety,  or  witliout  d^^parling  from 
the  principle  which  inusl  guveni  tliit*  repubhcatina.  now  supply  this 
omisttion.  I  hojM.'  to  be  fur^jiven  for  having  adUod  a  page  or  two  to  the 
rittttions. — by  which  my  opinion  of  those  nifrilH  was  then  illustrated. 
_|uid  H  again  loft  to  the  judgment  of  ttie  reader. 
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(lered  in  their  labyrinths,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
intoxication  of  theii*  sweetness,  or  to  shut  our  hearts  to 
the  enchantments  they  so  la\'islily  present.  The  models 
upon  whicli  he  has  formed  himself,  in  the  End\inion, 
the  earliest  and  by  much  the  most  considerable  of  his 
poems,  are  obWously  I'he  Faithful  Shepherdess  of 
Fletcher,  and  The  Sad  Shepherd  of  Ben  Jonson  ; — the 
exquisite  metres  and  inspired  diction  of  which  he  has 
copied  with  great  boldness  and  fidelity  —  and,  like  his 
great  originals,  has  also  contiived  to  impart  to  the  whole 
piece  that  true  rm*al  and  poetical  air  —  which  breathes 
only  in  them,  and  in  Theocritus  —  which  is  at  once 
homely  and  majestic,  luxurious  and  rude,  and  sets  before 
us  the  genuine  sights  and  sounds  and  smells  of  the 
country,  with  all  the  magic  and  gi'acc  of  Elysium.  His 
subject  has  the  disadvautiige  of  being  Mythologicid ;  and 
in  this  resjxjct,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  raised  and 
rapturous  tone  it  consequently  assimies,  his  poem,  it 
may  bo  thought,  would  be  better  comi)ared  to  the  Comus 
and  the  Arcades  of  Milton,  of  which,  also,  there  are 
many  traces  of  imitation.  The  great  distinction,  how- 
ever, between  liim  and  these  dj\nnr  siuthors,  is,  ihal 
imagination  in  them  is  subordinate  to  n*a.son  and  judg- 
ment, while,  ii^ith  him,  it  is  paramount  and  supreme  — 
that  thcii'  ornaments  and  images  are  employed  to  em- 
bellish and  recommend  just  sentiments,  engaging  in- 
cidents, and  natiu-al  characters,  while  Ids  are  poured  out 
without  measxire  or  restraint,  and  with  no  apparent 
design  but  to  unburden  the  breast  of  tlie  author,  and 
gi^'e  vent  to  the  overflowing  vein  of  Ids  fancy.  ITie 
,4lun  and  scanty  tissue  of  his  story  is  merely  the  light 
fi*amework  on  which  his  llori<l  \\Toaths  are  susi>ended; 
and  while  his  imaginations  go  rambling  and  entangling 
themselves  ever)'  where,  like  wild  honeysuckles,  all  idea 
of  sober  reason,  and  plan,  and  consistency,  is  utterly 
forgotten,  and  '*  strangled  in  their  waste  fertility.'* 
A  great  part  of  the  work,  indeed,  is  written  in  the 
strangest  and  most  fantastical  manner  that  can  be  ima- 
gined. It  seems  as  if  the  author  had  ventured  every 
thing  that  occiured  to  lum  in  the  shaj»c  of  a  glittering 
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image  or  striking  expression  —  taken  the  first  word  that 
V>rcsente<l  itself  to  make  up  a  rhyme,  and  tlieu  made 
'that  wonl  the  geim  of  a  new  chister  of  images  —  a  hint 
for  a  new  excnrsion  of  the  fancy  —  and  so  wandered  on, 
equally  forgetftd  wltence  he  came,  and  heedless  whither 
je  was  fining,  till  he  had  covered  his  l)ages  with  an 
iterminable  arabesque  of  connected  and  incongruous 
figures,  that  multiplied  as  they  extended,  and  were  only 
hannonis(xl  l)y  t!ie  hrightness  of  their  tints,  and  tlic 
graces  of  their  forms.  In  this  rash  and  headlong  career 
he  has  of  course  many  lapses  and  failures.  There  is  no 
work,  accordingly,  from  which  a  malicious  critic  could 
cull  more  matter  for  ridicule,  or  select  more  obscure, 
unnatural,  or  absurd  passjiges.  But  we  do  not  take  tlint 
to  be  our  office ;  —  aijd  must  beg  leave,  on  the  contrar)\ 
to  say.  that  any  one  who,  on  tliis  account,  would  repre- 
sent the  whole  poem  as  despicable,  must  either  have  no 
notion  of  poetry,  or  no  regard  to  truth 

It  is,  in  truth,  at  least  as  full  of  genius  as  of  absurdity  ; 
and  he  who  docs  not  find  a  gieat  deal  in  it  to  admire 
and  to  give  delight,  cannot  in  Ids  heart  see  much  beauty 
in  the  two  exquisite  driimas  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded ;  or  find  any  great  pleasure  in  some  of  the  finest 
creations  of  Milton  and  Slud\espearc.  There  are  \'ery 
many  such  persons,  we  veiily  believe,  even  among  the 
eading  and  judicious  part  of  the  commuiuty  —  correct 
'"•cholars,  we  have  no  doubt,  many  of  tliem,  and,  it  may 
be,  very  classical  composers  in  jirose  anil  in  vei'se  —  but 
utterly  ignorant,  on  our  view  of  the  matter,  of  the  true 
genius  of  English  poetry,  and  incapable  of  estimating 
its  appropriate  and  most  cxqiiisit**  beauties.  With  tliat 
spirit  wf  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Mr.  Keats  is 
deeply  imbued  —  and  of  tliosc  beauties  he  has  presented 
Hs  with  many  striking  examples.  We  are  veiy  much 
inclined  indeed  to  atid,  that  we  do  not  know  any  book 
wliich  we  would  sooner  employ  as  a  test  to  ascertain 
whetlier  any  one  ha<l  in  him  a  native  relish  for  poetry, 
and  a  genuine  sensibility  to  its  intrinsic  charm.  The 
greater  and  more  distinguis]»ed  poets  of  our  comilry 
have  so  much  else  in  them,  to  gratify  other  tastes  and 
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tfaer  axe  [vctty  sore  to  captivate  and 
vkiNB  their  poetry  may  be  but  aii  liiu- 
MS  wcdl  as  those  to  whom  it  con- 
Ukuin  diar  dBrfattnctiaa.  The  interest  of  the  stones 
tbcy  tdl  —  the  Tiradty  of  the  characters  they  delineate 
—  the  weight  and  fbrce  of  the  maxims  and  sentiments 
in  which  they  aboond  —  the  \'er)'  pathos,  and  nit  and 
hnmour  they  display,  which  may  all  and  each  of  tbi'm 
exist  apart  from  their  poetiy,  and  independent  of  it,  are 
qaile  sufficient  to  account  for  their  {mptUarity,  without 
referrin*^  much  to  that  still  higher  gift,  by  which  chcy 
subdue  to  their  enchantments  those  whose  souls  are  truly 
attuned  to  the  finer  im^mbes  of  poetr}'.  It  is  only,  ther^ 
fore,  where  those  other  recommendations  are  wanting,  or 
exist  in  a  weaker  degree,  that  the  tnic  force  of  the  attrac- 
tion, exercised  by  the  pure  poetry  with  whicli  they  are 
ao  often  combined,  can  be  fairly  appreciated :  —  where, 
without  much  incident  or  many  cliaractcrs,  and  with 
little  wit,  wisdom,  or  arrangement,  a  number  of  bright 
pictures  are  presented  to  the  imagination,  and  a  fine  feel- 
ing expressed  of  those  m)'sterious  relations  by  which 
visible  external  things  are  assimilated  with  inward 
thoughts  and  emotions,  and  become  the  images  and  ex- 
ponents of  all  passions  and  affections.  To  an  unpoetical 
reader  such  passages  will  generally  appear  mei*e  ra\ing 
and  absurdity  - —  and  to  this  censure  a  very  great  part  of 
the  volumes  before  us  will  certaiiUy  be  exposed,  with 
tliifl  class  of  readers.  Even  in  the  judgment  of  a  fitter 
audience,  however,  it  must,  we  fear,  be  admittetl,  that, 
beside-s  the  riot  and  extravagance  of  his  fancy,  tlie 
scope  and  substance  of  Mr.  Keats's  poetry  is  rather  too 
dreamy  and  abstracto<l  to  excite  tlie  strongest  interest, 
or  to  sustain  the  attention  through  a  work  of  any  great 
comptiss  or  extent.  He  deals  too  much  with  shadowy 
and  incomprehensible  beings,  and  is  too  constantly  rapt 
into  an  extmmundane  Elysium,  to  command  a  lasting 
interest  with  ordinary  mortals  —  and  must  employ  the 
agency  o(  more  varied  and  coarser  emotions,  if  he  wi«he» 
to  take  rank  with  the  enduring  poets  of  lliis  or  of  former 
generations.     There  is  something  very  curiouSf  too,  wc 
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think,  in  the  way  in  which  he,  and  Mr.  Barrj'  Cornwall 
also,  have  dealt  \sith  the  Pagan  m)-tljology,  of  which 
they  have  made  so  much  use  in  tlieii'  poetiy.  Instead 
of  presenting  its  imaginarj'  iM?rsons  under  the  trite  and 
\"iilgar  traits  that  belong  to  them  in  the  ordinarj'  sys- 
tems, little  more  is  borrowed  from  these  than  the  ge- 
neral conception  of  their  condition  and  relations;  and 
an  original  character  and  distinct  indiWduality  is  then 
bestowed  upon  them,  which  has  all  the  merit  of  inven- 
tion, and  all  the  ^racc  and  attraction  of  the  fictions  on 
wliich  it  is  engrafted.  The  ancients,  thougli  they  pro- 
bably did  not  stand  in  any  great  awe  of  their  deities, 
have  yet  abstained  very  much  from  any  minute  or  dia- 
matic  representation  of  their  feelings  and  affections.  In 
Hcsiod  and  Homer,  they  are  broadly  delineated  by  some 
^of  their  actions  and  adventiures.  and  introduced  to  us 
merely  as  the  agents  in  tliose  particular  transactions; 
while  in  the  Hymns,  from  tliose  ascribed  to  Orpheus  and 
Homer,  down  to  those  of  Callimaehus,  we  liave  little  but 
pompous  epithets  and  invocations,  with  a  flattering  com- 
memoration of  their  most  famous  exploits  —  and  arc  never 
allo\ved  to  enter  into  their  bosoms,  or  follow  out  the 
train  of  tlieii'  feelings,  with  the  presumption  of  our  human 
sympathy.  Except  the  love-song  of  the  Cyclops  to  bis 
Sea  Nymph  in  Theocritus  —  the  Lamentation  of  Vcuus 
for  Adonis  in  Moschns  —  and  the  more  recent  Legend  of 
Apuleius,  we  scarcely  recollect  a  passage  in  all  the  writ- 
ings of  antiquity  in  wliich  the  passions  of  an  immortal 
are  fairly  disclosed  to  the  scrutiny  and  obsenation  of 
men.  The  author  before  us,  however,  and  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  have  dealt  differently  with  the  subject ; 
V —  and,  sheltering  the  violence  of  the  fiction  under  the 
lancient  traditionary  fable,  have  in  reality  created  ajid 
limagined  an  entii"e  new  set  of  characters ;  and  brought 
closely  and  minutely  before  us  the  loves  and  sonows 
and  perplexities  of  beings,  with  whose  names  and  super- 
natural attributes  we  had  long  been  familiar,  without 
any  sense  or  feeling  of  their  personal  character.  We 
have  more  than  doubts  of  the  fituess  of  such  pei-sonages 
to  maintain  a  permanent  interest  with  the  modem  pub- 
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lie ; —  but  the  way  in  which  they  are  hca^  managed  cer- 
tainly gives  th«n  the  best  chance  that  now  renimns  for 
them ;  and,  at  idl  events,  it  ciuinot  be  denied  that  the 
effect  is  striking  and  gracefid.  But  wc  must  now  pro- 
ceed to  our  extracts. 

The  first  of  the  volumes  before  us  is  occupied  with 
the  loves  of  Endyniion  and  Diana  —  which  it  would  not 
be  very  easy,  and  which  wc  do  not  at  all  intend  to 
anal>'se  in  detail  In  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  how- 
ever, the  Shepherd  Prince  is  represented  as  having  had 
strange  %-isions  and  delirious  inter^news  with  an  luiknowu 
and  celestial  beauty :  Soon  after  which,  he  is  called  on 
to  preside  at  a  festival  in  honour  of  Pan ;  and  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  procession  is  tlius  described :  — 

"  nU  vouUi  was  fiillv  blown. 

_  Sboinng  like  (janrmede  to  manhood  grown  ; 

Aud.  for  tliLkso  simple  times,  liid  garmeuts  were 

A  i^cftain  king's :  Heiieatb  bis  breftst,  balf  t>are. 

Was  hong  a  silrer  biigle  :  and  botvcrn 

His  nenry  knees  there  lay  a  l>oar-spcar  keen. 

A  «mile  wss  on  bis  countenance :  Ue  seem'd. 

To  common  lookers  on,  like  oae  who  dreom'd 

Of  idlcnosB  in  gmves  Elysion ; 

Bat  there  were  some  who  feelingly  could  scan 

A  larking  trouble  ii)  his  nether  lip. 

And  see  tlial  oftentimes  the  reins  woultj  slip 

Thitni^  his  forgotten  bauds  I " — p.  II.  13. 

There  is  then  a  choral  hymn  addressed  to  the  syhau 
deity,  which  npiK^ars  to  us  to  be  full  of  beauty ;  and  re- 
minds us,  in  many  places,  of  the  finest  strains  of  Siciliau 
—  or  of  English  poetn*.     A  part  of  it  is  as  follows :  — 

"  '  O  thou,  vfaofle  migh^  palace  roof  dulh  hang 
From  jagged  trunks ;  and  ovenluulowoth 
Eternal  whispers,  glt>onis,  the  birth,  life,  death 
Of  unseen  flowers,  iu  heavy  peacefblness ! 
Who  lov'st  to  see  the  hamadnr'adi^  dres^ 
Their  ruffled  locks,  where  meeliiig  hazels  darken  . 
And  dirough  whole  solemn  houra  doet  sit,  and  he-arken 
The  dreary  melody  of  bedded  recda  — 
In  doaolate  places,  where  dank  ranisturc  breeds 
llie  pipy  hemlock  to  strange  overgrowth. — 

"  '  O  ihnn,  for  whose  raul-soothing  quiet,  turtles 
Pasttion  their  voices  coolinglj  mong  myrtles, 
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^Vhftt  lime  thou  wanderesl  «t  eventide 
Thivugli  sunny  inciuif-ws,  tlwt  oiitskirt  the  side 
Of  thiue  cnmiissf'd  rt^alins:  O  lliou,  tn  nhom 
Dmad  leaved  fig  trtes  even  now  foredoom 
Their  ripond  fruitngo  ;  yellow  gined  bees 
Their  gulden  honeycombs;  our  vilUige  leiis 
Their  fairest  blossomed  hetin»  and  poppieii  com  ; 
niie  chuckling  Unuet  its  five  youu){  unlxmi. 
To  sing  for  thee  ;  low  creeping  strawherri<^ 
Their  summer  coolness  ;  pent  up  buitcrtiics 
Their  freckled  wings !  yea.  the  fresh  budding  year 
All  iu  completions !  be  (juirkly  iieHr, 
By  every  wind  that  nuds  Uie  mountain  pino, 
0  forester  divine  I 

"  '  Thou,  to  whom  every  fawn  nnd  satyr  flioa 
For  wilUng  sonice  ;  whether  to  surprise 
The  sfjuatted  hare  while  in  half  slei^ping  fit: 
Or  upward  rajigcd  precipices  fill 
To  save  jwor  lumbkina  from  the  eagle's  maw ; 
Or  by  mysterious  enticeinent  dmw 
Bcwildor'd  shepherds  to  their  patli  again ; 
Or  to  tread  breatliless  round  the  fmthy  main. 
And  gHtlier  up  oil  liincifullet^t  shells 
For  thee  to  tumble  into  Naindti'  eell^, 
And,  being  hidden,  luugh  at  Iheir  out-jKTping  I 
Or  to  delight  thee  vriih  fantjistic  leaping. 
The  while  they  pelt  iiavh  other  on  the  crown 
With  siWryottk  apples,  and  fir  cones  bravi-n  — 
By  aU  lite  echoes  iliat  about  thee  ring ! 
Hear  us,  O  satyr  king ! 

*'  *  O  Hearkener  to  the  loud  clnpping  shears, 
While  ever  and  anon  to  his  shont  peere 
A  ram  goes  bleatiug :  Winder  of  the  horn. 
When  snouted  wiUl-boare  rouiiiig  lender  c->ru 
Anger  our  hunUmeu  !     Bru'^ither  round  oiu"  ^'m». 
To  keep  ofl'  mildews,  and  jOI  weatJier  liaJtns ; 
Strange  ministrant  of  undescribed  sounds. 
That  come  a  swooning  over  hollow  grounds. 
And  wither  drearily  on  biirreu  moors  I'  " — p.  1 14 — 1 17. 

The  enamoured  youth  sinks  into  insensibility  in  tlie 
^<ist  of  the  solemnity,  and  is  borne  aj)art  and  revived 
'y  the  care  of  his  sister  ;  and,  opening  his  heavy  eyes  in 

■f  arms,  says  — 

"  *  I  feel  this  thine  endeiiring  love 
All  tlutmgh  my  bot-oni !     Thou  ort  as  a  dove 
|Trembliug  its  rbtsed  eyes  and  sleeked  wings 
\bout  sac;  and  the  pearliest  dew  not  brings 
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Suob  monuQg  inceiue  from  tho  fields  uf  Mar, 
As  do  those  brighter  drops  tbat  twinkling  utnj 
From  those  ItiuJ  eyi's.     Then  tliink  not  thou 
That,  any  longer,  I  will  pass  my  dflj*a 
Alone  and  sad.     No !  1  vnW  once  more  raise 
My  voice  upon  the  mountain  heights ;  once  utoro 
]^lake  my  horu  parley  from  iheir  foreheads  hour! 
Again  my  trooping  hotmds  their  tongues  shall  loll 
Around  Uie  breathed  boar:  again  HI  poll 
The  fair-grown  yew  tree,  for  a  chosen  bow  : 
And,  when  tho  pleasant  sun  is  getting  low. 
Again  I'll  linger  in  u  sloping  meud 
To  hear  l)ie  epeckled  thrushee,  and  sec  feed 
Our  idle  sheop.    So  be  thou  cheered,  sweet. 
And,  if  thy  lute  is  here,  softly  intreat 
My  soul  to  keep  in  its  resolved  course.' 

••  Hercat  Peona,  in  their  silver  fwurre 
Shut  her  pure  sorrow  drops,  with  glad  exclaim ; 
And  took  a  lute,  &om  wluch  there  pulsing  came 
A  lively  prelude,  faabiotiing  the  way 
In  which  her  voice  should  wander.     Twas  a  lay 
More  subtle  cadenced,  more  forest  wild 
Than  Dryope's  lone  lulling  of  ber  child  ; 
And  nothing  since  has  floated  in  the  air 
So  mournful  strange." —  p.  96 — HI. 

lie  then  tells  her  all  the  story  of  his  love  and  mad- 
ness ;  and  gives  this  airy  sketch  of  the  first  vision  he 
had,  or  fancied  he  had,  of  his  descending  goddess.  After 
some  rapttirous  intimations  of  the  glories  of  her  gold- 
bumi&htxl  hair,  he  says  — 

■  She  had. 


Indeed,  locks  bright  enough  to  make  me  road  I 
And  tliey  were  simply  gordiui'd  up  and  braided, 
Lettving,  in  naked  oamelines»,  uu&baded, 
Her  pearl  round  ears,  white  neck,  and  orbed  brow ; 
The  which  wM«  bleuded  in.  1  kuew  not  bow. 
With  sncU  a  panuitse  of  lips  ftnd  eyes, 
Dlush-tinted  cheeka,  half  saukoi,  and  fiuntest  »ghs. 
That  when  I  think  tbervoa,  my  spirit  clings 
And  melts  into  the  visioii ! " 

"  And  th^n  her  hovering  feet ! 
Mora  bhuly  veuwd«  mon  soft,  more  vhitelv  swvct 
Than  those  of  sea-bom  Vsmts.  when  she  rme 
Frtim  out  her  cradle  sbc^ll  I  The  wind  outUom 
Uor  ^-arf  into  a  duiterins  reviUon  !  — 
Tie  blue;  and  o«cr>p*ngWu  with  a  auUian 
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Of  little  cyos :  as  though  tliou  wert  to  slied 
OT«r  the  darkest,  lusheat  blue  bell  bed. 
HondfiiU  of  ilaiBies." 

Overpowered  by   this  "  celestial   colloquy   sublime," 

he  sinks  at  last  into  slumber  —  and  on  wakenuig  finds 

the  scene  disenchanted ;  and  the  dull  shades  of  evening 

deepening  over  his  solitude : — 

"  Then  up  I  started  —  Ah  !  my  sighs,  my  teare ! 
My  clenched  hands  !  Fur  lo  !  tlic  puppies  hung 
Dew  dabbled  on  their  stalks;  the  ouzel  sung 
A  heavy  ditty;  and  the  sullen  day 
Had  chiiiden  herald  Heajjenis  awuy, 
With  leaden  looks.     Tlie  solitary  breeze 
filuster'd  and  slept ;  and  its  ^^'ild  self  did  tcoze 
"Witli  wayward  melftriclioly.     And  I  thought, 
Mark  me,  Peona !  tliat  sometimes  it  brought, 
Faint  Fare-thee-wells-— »and  sigh-shrilled  Adieus!  " 

Soon  after  this  he  is  led  away  by  butterflies  to  tlie 
haunts  of  Naiads;  and  by  them  sent  down  into  enchanted 
caverns,  where  he  sees  Venus  and  Adonis,  and   great 
flights  of  Cupids;  and  wanders  over  diamond  terraces 
H  among  beautiful  foimtains  and  temples  and  statues,  and 
"  all  sorts  of  tine  and  strange  tilings.    All  this  is  very  fan- 
tastical :  But  there  are  splendid  pieces  of  description,  and 
I  a  sort  of  wild  richness  in  the  whole.  "We  cidl  a  few  little 
[morsels.     This  is  the  picture  of  the  sleepuig  Adonis :  — 

"  In  midst  of  all,  there  lay  a  sleeping  youth 
Of  fondest  beauty.     Sideway  his  faeo  rcpos'd 
On  one  white  arm,  and  tenderly  uucloa'd. 
By  tenderest  pressure,  a  fkiut  damask  mouUi 
To  slumbeiy  pout ;  just  an  ilia  morning  south 
Disp&rts  a  dew-Iipp'd  rose.     Above  his  head. 
Four  lily  stalks  did  their  white  honours  wod 
To  make  a  coronal ;  and  round  him  yrew 
All  tendrils  green,  of  ever}*  bloom  and  hue. 
Together  interlwio'd  and  trammel'd  fresh  r 
The  vine  of  glossy  sprout ;  the  ivy  mesh. 
Shading  its  Fthiop  berries :  and  woodbine, 
Of  velvet  leaveis  and  bugle-blooms  divine. 

"  Hard  by, 
SUhmI  serene  Cupids  watfliing  silently. 
One.  kneeling  to  alyro,  touch 'd  the  stringM. 
MnfHing  to  death  the  pathos  witli  his  wings ! 
And,  ever  and  anon,  uprose  to  look 
At  the  youth's  slumber :  while  another  took 
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A  willow-bougb,  distilling  odorous  dew. 

And  shook  it  ou  his  hair;  another  flew 

Iti  through  the  woven  roof,  and  fluttering- wise 

Itain'd  violets  upon  his  sleeping  ejea.'*-— p.  73, 


73. 


Hore  ifl  another,  and  more  rlassiral  sketch,  of  Cybele  -^ 
vnth  a  pictiu'e  of  lions  that  niight  excite  the  envy  of 
Ilubens,  or  Ed^in  Landscer  I 

"  Forth  Irom  a  rugged  an^h.  in  the  dusk  below. 
Ctune  mothtT  C vlmle  !  u!on«  —  alune  !  — 
In  sombre  chariot ;  dark  foldings  thrown 
About  her  m^esty,  and  front  death-pale 
With  lurrela  cmwn'd.     Four  niani^d  lions  luUe 
The  sluggish  wheels  ;  solemn  their  toothed  man's, 
Their  surly  eyes  brow-hidden,  hnavy  paws 
Uplifted  drowsily,  tuid  nony  lail:* 
Cowering  thoir  tawny  brusht-s.     Silent  sails 
This  sliadowy  queen  athwart,  and  faiuts  away 
In  anotlier  gloomy  areh  !  " —  p.  83. 

The  following  picture  of  the  fairy  waterworks,  which 
he  nnconscionsly  sets  playing  in  these  enchanted  caverns, 
is,  it  must  be  confes.sed,  "  high  fantastical ;''  but  we  ven- 
ture to  exti'act  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  singular  biiUiancy 
and  force  of  the  execution:  — 


'  So  on  ho  hies 


Through  cavea  and  palaces  of  mottled  ore. 
Gold  dome,  aiul  crystal  wall,  and  tun[uoise  floor, 
Black  polish VI  porticoes  of  awful  shade. 
Till,  at  the  last,  a  diamond  balustrade 
Leada  Bporkliug  J  ust  above  the  silvery  heads 
Of  a  thousand  fuuntaius ;  ao  that  he  could  dash 
The  waters  with  his  spear !  Hut  at  that  splnRh, 
Dime  heedlessly,  those  spouting  cohimns  rose 
Suddon  a  poplar's  height,  and  'gon  to  enrloso 
His  diamond  path  with  fretwork,  streaming  round, 
Alivo,  and  dazzling  cool,  and  irith  a  sound 
Haidy.  like  dolphin  tumults,  when  sweet  shells 
Welcome  tlie  cor  of  Thetis !  Long  ho  dwells 
Od  this  delight;  for  every  minute's  space 
The  slrraiiis  with  chanpng  magic  iuterlaco; 
Sumotimcs  like  delicateet  lattices, 
Cover'd  with  ciystal  vines :  then  weeping  trwa 
Moving  about,  as  in  a  gentle  n-ind ; 
Wliich,  in  a  wink,  to  wat'ry  gauze  r«fin'd 
Pour  into  shapes  of  curtain'd  ranopics, 
Spnngled,  and  rich  witli  liquid  broideries 
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Of  Flowvni,  rpflooi'Us,  S^vans,  and  Naiads  fair  I 
Swiilcr  than  ligbtuing  weiit  tliese  wonders  mra; 
And  then  the  water  into  stuhlioru  sU-cams 
CcillefTting,  roimick  il  ihe  wrought  oaken  beams, 
Pilliire,  and  freizo,  and  bij^h  faiitjistic  roof 
Of  those  dork  places,  in  limes  far  alouf 
CnthedmU  nani'd  !  " 

i 

Tlicre  arc  strange  melodies  too  around  liira  ;  and  their 
|ct  on  the  fancy  is  tlms  poetically  described : — 

k  "  Oh  I  when  the  airy  stn.'jiK 

\       Of  Music's  kiss  i  m|)regDatc9)  the  free  winds, 

And  with  a  sympathetic  touch  unhinds 

F.ulian  magic  from  their  lucid  wombs .' 

Then  old  Sougs  waken  from  foi^tten  tombs ! 

Old  ditties  sigh  almve  their  father's  grave ! 

Ghosts  uf  melodious  prophc^yings  rave 

Round  every  B|)oi  where  trod  Apollo's  feet ! 

Bronze  clarions  awako.  ta\A  faintly  bruit, 

"Where  long  ago  a  Giant  battle  was ! 

And  from  the  turf  a  lullaby  doth  puss. 

In  ev'ry  place  wliere  infant  Orpheus  slept ! " 

n  the  midst  of  all  these  enchanttnenta  he  has,  we  do 
verv*  well  know  how,  another  ranshing  int<^r\ipw 
liis  luiknown  goddess ;  and  when  she  again  melts 
,y  from  him,  he  finds  himself  in  a  vast  grotto,  where 
overhears  the  courtship  of  Alpheus  and  Arethiisa ; 
as  they  elope  together,  discovers  that  the  grotto  has 
kppcared,  and  that  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
ider  the  transparent  archer  of  its  naked  waters  1  The 
llowing  is  abmidantly  extravagant ;  but  comes  of  no 
aoble  Uneage  —  nor  shames  its  iiigh  descent :  — 

**  Fur  hod  he  room'd. 
With  nothing  save  the  hollow  vast,  that  foam'd 
Above,  around,  and  at  his  feel :  save  things 
More  dead  than  Morpheus'  imaginings ! 
Old  rusted  anchors,  helmets,  breast-plates  large 
Of  gone  sfA-warrioiN ;  brazen  lieaks  and  large  ; 
Rudders  that  for  a  thousaud  yeai>j  hud  lost 
The  sway  of  human  hand  :  gold  vase  t'ml>os8'd 
With  loug-forgoUen  stoiy,  and  wherein 
No  reveller  had  ever  dipp'd  a  chin 
But  those  of  Saturn's  nntage  :  mould'ring  scrolls, 
Writ  in  Ihe  tongue  of  lieaven,  by  ihoso  souls 
Who  first  were  on  the  eurth ;  and  suiUptures  rude 
In  p<jnd'ruiis  atone,  developing  the  mood 


Of  ancient  Nox. ;  —  llien  skeletons  of  maii, 
Of  bca-st,  behemoth,  aii<l  leTiaihon. 
And  elephant,  and  eagle  —  and  huge  jaw 
Of  nameless  monster." p.  Ill 

There  he  finds  ancient  Glaucus  enchanted  by  Circe  — 
hears  his  wild  story  —  and  goes  with   him   to  the  de- 
liverance and  restoration  of  thousands  of  drowned  lovers, 
wliose  bodies  were  piled  and  stowed  away  in  a  larfijc 
suhniarine  palace.    Wlien  tliis  feat  is  happily  performed, 
he  finds  himself  again  on  dry  gromid,  with  woods  and 
waters  aroiind  him  ;  and  cannot  help  falling  desperately 
in  love  with  a  beautiful  damsel  wliom  he  finds  there, 
pining  for  some  such  consolation ;  and  who  tells  a  long 
stor}*  of  liaving  come  from  India  in  the  train  of  Bacchus, 
and  having  strayed  away  from  liim  into  that  forest!  — 
So   they  vow  eternal   fidelity;    and  are  wafted   up  to 
heaven  on  fljing  horses ;  on  which  they  sleep  and  dream 
among  tlie  stars ;  - —  and  then  the  lady  melts  away,  and 
he  is  again  alone  upon  the  earth ;  but  soon  rejoins  his 
Indian  love,  and  agrees  to  give  up  liis  goddess,  and  live 
only  for  lier :  But  she  rei\xses,  and  says  sJie  is  resolved  to 
devote  hei'self  to  the  service  of  Diana:    But,  when  she 
goes  to  accomplish  that  dedication,  she  turns  out  to  be 
the  goddess  hiM-self  in  a  new  shajie !  and  finally  exalts 
lover  with  lier  to  a  blessed  immortality ! 
I  We  have  left  ourselves  room  to  say  but  little  of  the 
id  volume ;  which  is  of  a  more  miscellaneous  cha- 
i*acter.     Lamia  is  a  Greek  antique  story,  in  the  measure 
and  taste  of  Endymion.     Isabella  is  a  paraplirase  of  the 
same  tale  of  Boccacio   which   Mr.  Cornwall   has  also 
imitated,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Sicilian  Story."   It  woiUd 
be  worth  while  to  compare  the  two  imitations ;  but  we 
have  no  longer  time  for  such  a  task.     Mr.  Keats  has 
followed  his  original  more  closely,  and  has  given  a  deep 
pathos  to  several  of  his  stanza.s.      The  endowed  bride's 
discovery  of  the  murdered  body  is  very  strikingly  given. 

"  Soon  she  Inm'd  up  a  wiled  glore.  wbereon 
Hrr  silk  had  play'd  iu  piirplo  phantasies! 
She  kiss'd  it  with  a  lip  more  chill  than  stone, 
And  put  it  in  her  boeom.  where  it  dries. 
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Then  'gaii  she  work  again ;  nor  stay'd  her  cure, 
But  to  throw  back  at  lime*  lier  veiliug  hair. 

"  That  old  nurae  stood  beside  hor,  nomlcriug, 

Tntil  her  heart  felt  pity  lo  the  core. 
At  sighl  of  such  a  dismal  labouring ; 

And  90  she  kneeled,  with  her  hnrks  all  hoar, 
Ajid  put  her  Icaa  hands  to  tlic  horrid  thing : 

Three  hours  they  labour'd  fil  ihU  Inivtii)  sore  ; 
At  last  they  felt  the  keniel  of  the  grave,  &c, 

*•  In  anxious  secrecy  llicy  t<x»k  it  home, 

And  then  —  the  prize  wns  all  for  Isabel  I 
She  calm'd  its  wild  hair  with  a  golden  comb ; 

And  all  around  each  t-ye's  sopuIchnU  cell 
Pointed  oaf.-h  fringeil  la±;h  :  The  umeorcd  loam 

With  tears,  as  t-hilly  as  a  dripping  nell. 
She  drenrh'd  away  :  —  and  still  shn  c/>nih"d,  and  kept 
Sighing  all  day  —  and  st.ill  ahc  kissU.  and  wept! 

**  Then  in  a  silken  scarf —  sweet  with  the  dewa 

( If  precious  (lowers  pluck'd  in  Amby. 
And  divine  liijnids  eouie  with  odorous  ooze 

Through  tlie  eohl  serpent-pipe  refreahfully.  — 
Sb«  WFBj^'d  it  up :  and  for  ita  tomb  did  choose 

A  garden  pot,  wherein  she  laid  it  by. 
And  cover 'd  it  witli  mould :  and  o'er  it  set 
8weel  Boail,  which  her  tear*  kept  ever  wet. 

"  And  sho  Ibrgot  tJic  stara,  tho  moon,  the  sun  I 

And  she  furgot  the  blue  aliove  tho  trees; 
And  she  foigot  the  deltti  where  waters  run. 

And  she  forgot  tlie  chilly  autumn  breeze  1 
Sha  had  no  knowledge  when  the  day  was  don« : 

And  tlic  new  mom  she  snw  not  I     But  in  peace 
Bung  over  her  sweet  Bajiil  evermore, 
And  moistend  it  with  l**ais,  unto  tlie  core !  "  —  p.  72  —  70. 

The  foUoNving  lines  from  an  ode  to  a  Nightingale  are 
equally  distinguisliod  for  harmony  and  high  poetic 
feeling:  — 

•*  O  for  a  beaker  hUl  of  the  warm  South  ! 

Full  of  the  ime.  the  blushful  Uipp'X^rene. 
With  beadeil  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim. 
And  pur|)lo-stainod  mouth ! 
That  I  might  drink,  and  louve  tlie  world  unneen. 
And  with  thee  fade  aw&y  into  tlie  forest  diml 
Fade  far  away  !  disailve  —  and  quite  forget 

What  Thou  among  tlie  leaves  ha**!  never  known  — • 
The  weariness,  the  fover.  and  the  fret, 

Here,  —  where  men  si  I  and  hear  eacli  other  groan; 

VOL.  n.  c  c 
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Where  paUy  sbakei}  a  few,  sad,  last  grey  bairs, 

Wbere  youlb  gruws  poli\  and  spcciie-thiit.  and  dies ! 
Where  but  lo  think  is  to  l*  full  of  sorrnw 
And  leaden-eyed  despairs. 
The  Toice  1  hear,  tbis  passing  night,  was  heard 

In  ancient  chiys  by  emperor  and  clown  ! 
PerhapH  lh<»  sclf-»ame  song  thai  found  a  path 

Through  till?  Aiid  heart  of  UutJi,  when  sick  for  home! 
She  stood  ill  ttvirs  (tmid  the  tilUn  corn  .' 
The  same  tlml  uft-times  hath 
Charm 'd  magic  caaomeuis,  opening  on  the  foam 

Of  perilous  seas,  in  I'aery  lands  forlorn.'—:  p.  108  —  1 1 1. 

We  know  nothing  at  once  so  truly  fresh,  genxiiue,  and 

EnR:Iish^ —  and,  at  ttie  same  time  so  full  of  poetical  fet'l- 
mg,  and  Greek  elegance  and  simplicit)',  as  tliis  address 
to  Autumn :  — 

"  Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fniitfulness  — 

Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  Sun  t 

Conspiring  with  hiin  now.  to  load  and  bless 

With  fniit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-eaves  run! 

To  bend  with  apples  the  moss'd  cottage  trees. 

And  till  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core ; 

To  swell  itip  gourd,  nnd  plump  the  hazel  shells 

With  a  sweet  kernel ;  to  soL  budding  more. 

And  still  more,  lot^r  flowei-s  for  (lie  bees. 

Until  they  llmik  wnnu  duys  will  never  cease ; 

I*'or  Summer  has  oer-brimraed  tboir  eUmmy  cells. 
*'  Who  hath  not  seon  thee  oft  amid  tliy  store  ? 

Sometimes,  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 

Thee  fitting  cnrelcBs  oti  a  gnuiarv'  flour. 

Thy  hair  Roft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind  ; 

Or  on  a  half  reap'd  furrow,  sound  a>ileep  ! 

Browb'd  with  the  fumes  of  poppios :  while  tliy  hook 

Spares  iho  next  swath,  imd  all  its  twined  flowers ! " 

And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dcist  kwp 

Steady  thy  laden  head,  across  a  brook ; 

Or  by  a  cider-press,  with  patient  look. 

Thou  watchcst  the  last  oozinga,  hours  by  hours  ! 
"  WTiere  are  iJie  songs  of  -Spring !    Ay,  where  are  they? 

Tlimk  not  of  thorn  !     Thou  hast  tliy  music  too  ; 

WTiile  barred  clouds  bloom  th«  sofi^dyiug  day. 

And  touch  tbM  Rlnbble-plains  with  rosy  hue! 

Then  in  s  wailful  choir  the  aniall  gnats  mourn 

Among  the  river  sallows ;  Iwme  aloft 

Or  siiUting.  as  the  light  wind  hvea  or  dies! 

And  fuJI  growTi  lambs  loud  bleat  from  liilly  buum ; 

Hedge-crickets  sing;  and  now,  with  treble  soft. 

The  redbreast  whistles  from  a  gardon-croft. 

And  gath'ring  swallows  twitter  in  tho  skies !  " 
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One  of  the  sweetest  of  the  smaller  poems  is  that 
entitled  "  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes : "  though  we  can  now 
afford  but  a  scanty  extract.  T\w  superstition  is,  that  if 
a  maiden  goes  to  bed  on  tliat  night,  without  supper, 
and  never  looks  up  after  saying  her  prayers,  till  she  falls 
asleep,  she  will  see  her  destined  husband  by  her  bed- 
side the  moment  she  opens  her  eyes.  Tlie  fair  ^fadoline, 
who  was  in  love  with  the  gentle  Porphyro,  but  th>varted 
by  an  imperious  guardian,  resolves  to  try  this  spoil :  — 
and  Porphyro,  who  has  a  suspicion  of  her  pui^posc* 
naturally  determines  to  do  what  lie  can  to  help  it  to  a 
happy  issue ;  and  accordingly  prevails  on  her  ancient 
nurse  to  admit  him  to  her  virgin  bower;  where  he  watrhe-s 
reverently,  till  she  sinks  in  slumber ;  —  and  then,  arrang- 
ing a  most  elegant  dessert  by  her  couch,  and  gently 
rousing  her  with  a  tender  and  favourite  air,  finally  re- 
veals himself,  and  pei'suades  her  to  steal  from  the  castle 
imder   his   protection.      The  o]iening   stanza  is  a  fair 

I  specimen  of  the  sweetness  and  force  of  tlie  composition. 
"  St.  Agnes  Eve !  Ah,  bitter  cold  it  vras ! 
The  owl,  for  all  liis  fnatbers,  vas  ooold; 
The  hure  tiropM  trembling  tlirough  the  frozen  gra»a. 
And  silent  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold  I 
Numb  were  the  liedeeman's  fingers,  while  he  told 
His  rosary ;  and  while  liis  frosted  breath. 
Like  pious  incen^  from  a  censer  old, 
Seem'd  taking  flight  for  heaven,  wtliout  a  death, 
Past  tiie  ftweel  virgin's  picture,  while  his  pmyers  he  sailh." 
But  the  glory  and  charm  of  the  poem  is  in  the  de- 
Roription  of  the  fair  maiden's  antique  chamber,  and  of 
all  tliat  passes  in   that  sweet  and  angel-guarded  sanc- 
H  tuary:  every  part  of  which  is  touched  with  colours  at 
once  rich  and  delicate  —  and  the  whole  chastened  and 
I      harmonised,  in  the  midst  of  its  gorgeous  distinctness, 
H  by  a  pervading  grace  and  purity,  that  indicate  not  less 
^  clearly  the  exaltation  tlian  the  refinement  of  the  author's 
fancy-      We  cannot  resist  adding  a  good  part  of  this  de- 
scription. 

L"  Ont  went  the  taper  as  she  hurried  in  ! 
Its  little  smoke  in  pallid  moonshine  died : 
The  door  abe  closed  !     She  panted,  all  akin 
To  ^ribs  of  the  air.  and  visions  nide ! 
cc2 
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Ko  utter'J  sylluUe  —  or  woe  bolide  ! 
But  to  lier  heart,  lior  hairt  wna  voluble  ; 
Paining  wvtli  eloquenro  her  bahiiy  side  ! 

•*  A  caiPiin^Tit  high  and  triple-arcb'd  there  was, 
All  garbinduil  with  ciineii  imageries 
Of  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of  knot  gmas; 
Aiid  diumoiided  with  panes  of  quaint  derico 
IiinumerHble,  of  Htaius  and  splendid  dyes, 
As  lue  the  tiger  math's  de<^p  domosk'd  wiuge  I 

"  Full  on  this  coaemeut  shoiio  the  wintry  moon. 
And  Uirew  warm  gides  on  IfudeUne's  fair  breast. 
As  down  alie  kiielt  for  IToaven's  gmce  and  Iwou  ' 
Hose  bloom  fell  on  her  hundft,  together  jirest, 
And  on  her  silver  cross,  soft  ametliyst ; 
And  on  her  buir.  a  gloiy  like  a  saint ' 
She  seeiu'd  a  sjilemliJ  ange),  newly  drest 
Save  wings,  for  heavrri !  —  Porphyro  grow  faint, 
She  kiiclt  so  pure  n  lliinp,  so  fn^n  from  mortal  taint ! 

"  Anon  his  heart  revives !     Her  vespers  done, 
Of  all  it«  wreathfd  pearls  her  hiur  she  frees  ; 
Unclasps  her  vanned  jewels,  one  ly  one  ; 
Loosens  her  fragrant  hodii-e ;  by  degrees 
Her  rich  attire  creeps  rustling  to  her  kneeat 
Half  hidden  like  a  Memmid  in  sea  weed. 
Pensive  a  wliile  she  dreums  awake,  and  sees 
In  fancy  fair,  St,  Agnes  on  her  bed! 
Rill  dart's  not  look  behind,  or  all  the  charm  is  fled ! 

"  8oon,  trembling,  in  her  soft  and  chilly  nest. 
In  sort  of  wakeful  dream,  perplex'd  she  lay; 
Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  Sleep  oppressed 
Her  soothed  limbs,  and  soul  fatigued  away! 
Httven'd  alike  from  sunshiue  and  from  rain. 
As  lliongh  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  btut  again  I 

"Stolen  to  this  paradise,  end  so  entranc'd, 
Porphyro  gaz'd  upon  her  empty  dress, 
Ann  ILsten'd  (o  her  breathing ;  if  it  chonc'd 
To  sink  inta  a  slumbrous  tenderness? 
Wliich  when  he  heard,  that  minute  did  he  bless. 
And  breath d  himself; — -then  from  the  closet  crept. 
Noiseless  as  Fear  iu  a  wide  wilderness. 
And  over  Uie  husli'd  carpet  silent  stept. 

**  Then,  by  the  lied-side,  wliere  the  sinking  moon 
Made  a  tlim  silver  twilight,  soft  ho  set 
A  tflble.  and,  half  anguish'd,  tljrew  thoreon 
A  cloth  of  woven  crimson,  gold,  and  jet,  &c 

"And  still  she  slept  —  an  azure-lidded  &le«pf 
In  blanched  linen,  smooth,  and  lavender'a : 


VANCY. 


WliiU  be,  from  fortli  tlie  closet,  brought  ft  heaji 
Of  caii<Iit;*l  u{>[il6.  quince,  niiJ  jilum,  ami  gourrl ; 
With  jollies  souther  than  the  crcAmir  cnrtl, 
And  lucent  s,vru|>8.  tiiict  with  cinnamon  ; 
Wanna  and  dates,  in  argtysy  transfcn'd 
Fn>m  Fez  ;  and  spiced  dainties  every  one. 
From  ailken  Samaraind.  to  cedar'd  LeUanon 

••  ThoM  delicates  he  heap'd  with  glowing  hand. 
On  golden  disbos,  and  in  baskets  bright 
Of  wreathed  silvor:  sumptuous  ihey  &Uuid 
In  the  retired  quiet  of  the  night. 
Filling  thfi  tliilly  room  witJ]  perfume  light. 
'  And  now,  my  lore !  my  Scrapb  &ur!  awake ! 
Ope  thy  Bweet  eyes !  for  dear  St-  Agnes'  sake  ! ' " 

Ht  is  difficult  to  break  off  in  such  a  course  of  citation  : 
It  we  must  stop  here;  and  shall  close  our  extracts 
tlie  follo\^Tng  lively  lines :  — 

*'  0  sweet  Fancy  3  Let  her  loose ! 
Summer's  joys  are  spoilt  hy  use. 
And  the  ci^oyiug  of  the  Spring 
Fades  as  does  its  blossoming ; 
Autumn's  red-lipp'd  fruitage  loo. 
Blushing  through  thi;  mist  and  dew, 
Cloys  mth  tasting  :     W'liat  do  then  ? 
Sit  thee  by  the  ingle,  when 
The  sear  fuggut  hiaaes  bright. 
Spirit  iif  K  \Yinler'8  night; 
AMien  the  snnndkss  canh  is  muffled. 
And  the  caked  snow  is  shuffled 
From  the  ploughboy's  heavy  shrmn  ; 
When  the  Night  duth  meet  the  Noon, 
In  a  dark  eimspimey 
To  boui&h  Even  from  her  sky. 

Thou  shall  hear 

Distant  hanTst  corola  clear ; 
Rustic  of  the  leaped  com : 
Swoet  birds  antheming  the  mom  : 
And,  in  tJie  same  moment  —  hark  ! 
Tis  the  early  Ajiril  lark. 
<tr  the  pooks  with  busy  caw. 
Fomging  for  sticks  and  straw. 
lliLMi  shalt.  at  one  glance,  behold 
The  daisy  and  the  marigold; 
While  plum'd  lilies,  and  the  first 
Hedge-grown  primrose  itiat  hath  burot, 
Shiided  hyitcinUi,  idnay 
Sapphire  qu«n  of  the  mid-May; 
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And  every  leaf,  aud  every  flower 

Pearled  with  the  self-saiue  tihower. 

Thou  slialt  see  ihe  Aeld-inou-so  peep 

Meagre  from  its  celled  sleep; 

And  tlie  ttnakc,  all  winter  thia. 

Cast  on  sunuy  bank  i(A  tikin  ; 

Freckled  uest-egcs  tlmu  shalt  see 

ffalcliiiig  ill  the  liawthom  tree. 

When  the  hen-bird's  wiug  doth  rest 

Quiet  on  her  moBsy  neat ; 

Theu  the  hurry  aud  alarm 

Wheu  the  bee-hive  casts  its  swann  ; 

Aeoms  ripe  down  pottering, 

While  the  autumn  breezes  sing." — p,  \'ii —  125. 

There  is  a  fragment  of  a  projected  Epic,  entitled 
"  Hyjierion,"  ou  the  expulsion  of  Sat)im  and  the  Titnnian 
deities  hy  Jupiter  and  Iiia  younger  adherents,  of  which 
we  cannot  advise  tlie  completion :  For,  though  there  arc 
passages  of  some  force  and  grandeur,  it  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  from  the  specimen  before  us,  that  the  subject  is 
too  far  removed  fi-om  all  the  sources  of  human  interest, 
to  bo  successililly  treated  by  any  modem  author.  Mj. 
Keats  has  unquestionably  a  very  beautiful  ima^^ation, 
a  perfect  car  for  hai'mony,  and  a  great  familiarity  with 
the  finest  diction  of  English  j>oetn^ ;  but  he  must  leani 
not  to  misuse  or  misapply  these  advanta*;es ;  and  neither 
to  waste  the  good  gifts  of  nature  and  study  on  intracU 
able  themes,  nor  to  luxuriate  too  recklessly  on  such  as 
are  more  suitable. 


(March,  1819.) 


Human  Life:   a  Poem.    By  Samuel  Rogers.    4to.  pp.  94. 
'  London:   1819. 
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These  are  very  s^veot  verses.     'ITiey  do  not,  iudeed,  stir 

the  spirit  like  the  strong  lines  of  B)Ton,  nor  make  our 

hearts   dance   within   us,  like   the   inspiring  strains  of 

eott:  but  they  come  over  us  with  a  bewitching  soft- 

lesa  that,  in  certain  moods,  is  still  more  delightful  — 

and  soothe  the  troubled  spirits  with  a  refresliiiig  sense 

of  truth,  purity,  and  elegance.     They  are  jjensive  rather 

passionate ;  and  more  full  of  wisdom  and  tender- 

[1666   than  of    high  flights  of  fancy,  or  overwhelming 

bursts  of  emotion —while  they  are  moulded  into  grace, 

li  least  as  much  by  the  effect  of  the  moral  beauties  they 

ilisclose»  as  by  the  taste  and  judgment  with  which  they 

re  constructed. 

The  theme  is  Human  Life  !  —  not  only  "  the  subject 
of  all  verse  "  —  but  the  great  centre  and  source  of  all 
interest  in   the  works  of  human  beings  —  to  wliich  both 
verse  and  prose  invariably  bring  us  back,  when    they 
succeed  in  rivetting  our  attention,  or  rousing  our  emo- 
tions—  and  whirh  turns  every  tiling  into  jxietry  to  which 
its  sensibilities  ran   be  ascribed,  or  by  which  its  vicis- 
dtudes  can  be  suggested !     Yet  it  is  not  by  any  means 
to  that  which,  in  ordinary  language,  is  termed  the  poetry 
or  the  romance  of  human  life,  that  the  present  work  is 
directed.     The  life  which  it  endeavours  to  set  before  us, 
is  uot  life  diversified  with  sti'ange  ad\entures,  embodied 
in  extraordinary  characters,  or  agitated  witli  turbulent 
I      passions  —  not  the  life  of  \\'arlike  paladins,  or  despci-ate 
lovers,  or  sublime  ruffians  —  or  piping  shepherds  or  sen- 

Itinienttd  savtiges,  or  bloody  bigots  or  preaching  pedlars 
"-  or  conquerors,  poets,  or  any  other  species  of  madmen 
^but  the  ordinary,  prnctical,  and  amiable  life  of  social, 
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intelligent,  and  affectionate  men  in  the  upiKT  ranks  of 
society  —  such,  in  short,  ii-s  mnltitudes  may  be  seen  living 
every  day  in  this  countn'  —  for  the  picture  is  entirely 
English  —  and  though  not  perhaps  in  the  choice  of  every 
one,  yet  open  to  tlic  judgment,  aud  familiar  to  the  satu- 
pathies,  ol  all.  It  t;ontaius,  uf  iMiurse,  no  story,  and  uo 
individual  cliaractei-s.  It  is  pi*opeily  and  iwcidiarly 
contemplative  —  aud  consists  of  a  series  of  rcflectiom 
on  our  mysterious  nature  and  condition  upon  earth,  and 
on  the  mar>'ellous,  though  unnoticed  chang:es  which  the 
ordinary  couree  of  our  pxistenrc  is  continually  bringing 
about  in  our  being.  Its  marking  peculiarity  in  this 
respect  is,  that  it  is  free  from  the  least  alloy  of  acrimony 
or  harsh  judgment,  and  deals  not  at  all  indeed  in  any 
species  of  satirical  or  sarcastic  remark.  The  ix>et  look* 
here  on  man,  and  teaches  us  to  look  on  him,  not  merely 
with  love,  but  with  reverence ;  and,  mingling  a  sort  of 
considerate  pity  for  the  sliortuess  of  his  busy  little  career, 
iuid  the  disappointments  and  weaknesses  by  which  it 
is  beset,  with  a  genuine  admiration  of  the  great  capci- 
cities  he  unfolds,  and  the  liigh  destiny  to  which  he 
seems  to  be  reserved,  works  out  a  very  beautiful  aud 
engaging  picture,  both  of  the  affections  by  which  Life  is 
endcart'd,  the  trials  to  which  it  is  exix>sed,  and  the  ptm; 
and  peaceful  enjoyments  with  which  it  may  often  be 
filled. 

Tliis,  after  all,  we  believe,  is  the  tone  of  true  wisdom 
and  true  virtue  — and  that  to  which  all  good  natives 
draw  nearer,  as  they  approach  tiie  close  of  life,  and  come 
to  act  less,  and  to  know  and  to  metlitate  more,  on  the 
varying  Mud  crowded  scene  of  human  exi.stence. — "When 
the  inordiruite  hopes  of  early  youth,  which  provoke  tlieir 
own  disappoinhneut,  have  been  sobered  down  by  longer 
experience  and  more  extended  ^iewa  —  when  the  keen 
contentions  and  eager  rivalries  which  employed  our 
riper  age,  have  expired  or  been  abandoned  —  when  we 
have  seen,  year  after  year,  the  objects  of  our  fiercest 
hostility,  and  of  our  fondest  affections,  lie  down  together 
in  the  hallowed  |>eace  of  the  grave  — when  ordinaiy  plea- 
sures and  amusements  begin  to  be  insipid,  aud  the  gay 


derision  wliich  seasoned  them  to  api>eav  flat  and  impor- 
tunate —  when  wc  reflect  how  often  we  have  mourned 
and  been  comforted  —  wliat  opposite  opinions  we  have 
successively  maintained  and  abandoned —to  what  in- 
consistent habits  wc  liave  gradually  been  formed  —  and 
how  frequently  the  objects  of  our  piide  have  proved  the 
sources  of  our  shame !  we  are  naturally  led  to  recur  to 
the  careless  days  of  oui*  cliildliood,  and  from  that  distant 
starting:  place,  to  retrucir  the  whole  of  our  career,  and 
that  of  our  contemporaries,  with  feelings  of  far  greater 
humility  aiul  iiuhdgenfc  than  tliose  by  \\luch  it  had 
been  actually  accompanied ;  —  to  think  all  vain  but  affec- 
tion and  lionour  —  the  simplest  and  cheapest  pleiisiires 
the  truest  aud  most  precious  —  and  generosity  of  senti- 
ment tlie  only  meutal  suix-riority  wliich  ought  either  to 
be  wished  for  or  atlmired. 

AVe  arc  aware  that  we  have  said  ''  something  too  much 
of  this;"  and  that  our  readers  woidd  probably  luive  btH3n 
more  edified,  as  well  as  more  delighted  by  Mr.  Rogers's 
text»  thiui  with  our  preachment  ui>on  it.  But  we  were 
anxious  to  convey  to  them  our  sense  of  tlu*  spirit  in 
which  thus  porm  is  written ;  —  and  conceive,  indeed, 
tliat  what  we  have  uow  said  fulls  more  strictly  witliin  the 
line  of  our  critical  duty,  than  oiu"  general  remarks  can 
always  be  said  to  do ;  —  l)ecause  the  true  character  and 
|K)etical  cflbct  of  the  work  seems,  in  this  instance,  to 
depend  nnich  more  on  its  nioi-al  expression,  than  on  any 
of  its  merely  literaiy  qualities. 

The  author,  perhaps,  may  not  think  it  any  compli- 
ment to  be  thus  told,  that  liis  verses  arc  Ukely  to  bo 
greater  favourites  with  the  old  than  with  the  young ;  — ^ 
and  yet  it  is  no  smidl  compliment,  we  think,  to  say,  tliat 
they  are  hkely  to  be  more  favourites  willi  his  readers 
Krcry  year  they  live;  —  And  it  is  at  all  events  true, 
whether  it  be  a  compliment  or  not,  that  ns  readers  of 
all  ages,  if  they  are  any  way  worth  pleasing,  have  little 
glim|>ses  and  occasional  visiUitiuns  of  those  truths  wliich 
longer  expeiienee  only  rrndors  more  fainilijir,  so  no  works 
er  siiik  so  deep  uito  amiable  minds,  or  recur  so  often 
their  remembrance,  as  those  which  embody  simple, 
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and  solemn,  and  reconciling  truths,  in  emphatic  and 
elegant  lan^^uage  —  and  anticipate,  as  it  were,  and  bring 
out  n-ith  effect,  those  salutary  lessons  which  it  seems  to 
be  the  ^eat  end  of  our  lift?  to  inculcate.  The  pictures 
of  violent  passion  and  terrible  emotion  —  the  breathing 
charactere,  the  splendid  imagery  and  be«ntchiiig  fanry 
of  Shakespeare  himself,  are  less  frequently  recalled,  than 
those  great  moral  aphorisms  in  which  he  has  so  often 

Told  us  liie  fa^ihiou  of  our  owii  tntate, 
The  secrets  of  our  btjsoraa  — 

and,  in  spite  of  all  that  may  be  said  by  grave  persons, 
of  the  frivolousness  of  poetry,  and  of  its  admirers,  we 
are  persxiadcd  that  the  most  memorable,  and  the  most 
generally  admired  of  all  its  pi-oductions,  are  those  which 
are  chiefly  recommended  by  their  deep  practical  wisdom  ; 
and  thek  coincidence  with  those  sahitanf  intimations 
witli  which  nature  hei-self  seems  to  furnish  us  from  the 
passing  scenes  of  oiu*  existence. 

The  literaiy  character  of  the  work  is  akin  to  its  moral 
character  ;  and  the  diction  is  as  soft,  elegant,  and  simple, 
as  the  sentiments  are  generous  and  true.  The  whole 
piece,  indeed,  is  throughout  in  admirable  keeping ;  and 
its  beauties,  though  of  a  delicate,  rather  than  an  ol»trusive 
character,  set  off  each  other  to  an  attentive  obsen'cr,  by 
the  skill  with  which  they  arc  harmonised,  and  tlic  sweet- 
ness u-ith  which  they  slide  into  each  other.  The  out- 
line,  perhaps,  is  often  rather  timidly  drawn,  and  there  is 
an  occasional  want  of  force  atid  briUiancy  in  the  coloiu*- 
ing ;  which  we  are  rather  intiliiied  to  ascribe  to  the  refined 
and  somewhat  fastidious  taste  of  the  artist,  than  to  any 
defect  of  skill  or  of  power.  We  have  none  of  the  broad 
and  blazing  tints  of  Scott  —  nor  the  startling  contrast 
of  Byron  —  nor  the  anxious  and  endlessly  repeated  touch 
of  Southey  —  but  something  which  comes  much  nearer  to 
the  soft  and  tender  manner  of  Camjibell ;  ^rith  still  more 
resen  e  and  caution,  perhaps,  and  more  frequent  sacrifices 
of  sti'ong  and  popular  effect  to  an  abhorrence  of  glaring 
beauties,  and  a  disdain  of  vulgar  resources. 

The  work  oj^ens  with  a  sort  of  epitome  of  its  subject 
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1  presents  us  with  a  brief  abstract  of  man's  (or  at 

jentleman's)  life,  as  marked  by  the  four  great  eras 

birth  —  his  coming  of  age  —  his  uiandage  — 

!  death.     'J'lie  coiupreliensive  picture,  with  its  four 

lents,  is  comprised  in  less  than  thirty  lines. — 

the  two  latter  scenes  only. 

"  Ami  Boon  agaiu  shall  music  swell  the  broexe ; 
iflsuing  forlb.  shall  glittor  Lhrougb  the  trees 
Wures  of  nuptial  white  ;  and  hymns  be  sung, 

1(1  violets  scattered  round ;  tuid  old  oud  joimg, 
,n  exery  cotuigf-porch  with  garlands  green, 
»tand  still  tn  gaze,  and,  gazing,  bless  the  scene ! 
Vbilo  her  dark  eyes  declining,  by  bis  aide 
Uoves  iu  ber  virgin  veil  the  gentle  Bride. 
"  And  once,  &\bs  !  nor  In  a  distant  hour, 
Auutlier  voice  shall  come  from  yonder  lower! 
When  in  dim  thambers  long  black  weeds  are  seen. 
And  weepings  hejinl,  where  only  joy  had  been  ; 
When  by  his  children  bonie,  and  from  his  door 
Slowly  dejiarling  to  relnrn  no  more. 
He  rests  in  holy  euilh.  witli  them  tbnt  wont  before ! 

"  And  such  is  Human  Life  I     So  gliding  on, 
It  glimmera  like  a  meteor,  and  is  gone!"— p.  8—10. 

:er  some  general  and  veiy  striking  reflections  upon 
wrpetual  but  unperceived  gradations  by  wbich  this 
ious  being  is  carried  through  all  the  stages  of  its 
hg  existence,  tlie  picture  is  resumed  and  expanded 
more  touching  and  discritninating  details.  Infancy, 
cample,  is  tJius  finely  delineated  :— 

"  Tho  hour  arrives.  Uie  moment  wish'd  and  fear'd  ; 
The  child  is  bom.  by  many  a  pang  endear 'd. 
And  now  the  molher'a  ear  bus  caught  hia  cry ; 
Oh  grant  ihe  cherub  ui  her  asking  eye ! 
He  comes !  —  she  cla^jis  him.     To  her  bosom  press 'd. 
He  drinks  the  balm  of  life,  and  dro|w  to  rest. 

"  Htr  by  her  t»mile  how  soon  the  Straiigor  knons  : 
How  soon,  by  his.  the  glad  discovery  shows. 
A«  to  ber  lips  •Aie  liftj*  the  lovely  bf»y. 
What  answering  looks  of  sympathy  and  joy  ! 
He  walks  h(;  Kpcnks.     In  many  a  broken  word 
Hl?t  wants,  his  wisbes.  ami  his  griefs  iire  heard. 
And  pver,  ever  to  h»'rliip  lie  flicf. 
When  rvsy  Sleep  comes  on  wiih  sweet  surprise. 
Lock  d  in  her  ai'ms,  hiis  arms  across  her  tlung 
^Tbftt  name  monl  dear  for  ever  on  bis  tongue ), 
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As  with  soft  accents  round  her  neck  be  dings. 

And,  check  to  cheek,  lier  tuUing  song  she  suigs, 

How  blest  to  feel  the  liealiiigs  of  his  heart, 

Hreiithe  his  sweet  breath,  and  kiss  for  kiss  impart: 

WaU:h  n'er  his  uhimhcrs  like  the  brooding  dove. 

And.  if  sho  can,  exhaust  a  mother's  love  !"  —  p.  19,  20. 

Tliis  is  pursued  in  the  same  strain  of  tt^ndeniess  aiid 
beauty  tlii"ough  all  its  most  interesting  bearings;  —  and 
then  we  pass  to  the  bolder  kindlings  and  loftier  aspirations 
of  Youtli. 

"  Tlien  is  the  Age  of  Admiration  —  then 
Gotlfi  walk  the  rarth,  or  beings  more  ihan  men  I 
Ha!  then  come  thrun^p  niauy  a  wild  desire, 
And  high  imamnings  ana  thcughts  of  fire  I 
Thou  from  witiiin  a  voice  exrlaims  'Aspire!* 
PIiaiiU>nis,  tliat  upward  jpoiiit.,  before  biro  pasa, 
Aa  iu  the  Cave  athwart  Uie  Wizaid's  glass,"  Ac.  —  p.  'iA. 

We  cut  short  tliia  tablature,  however,  as  well  as  thr 
spirited  sketclies  of  impetuous  corn-age  and  devoted  bve 
tliat  belong  to  tlie  same  period,  to  come  to  the  joj-s  and 
duties  of  maturer  life ;  whieh,  we  think,  are  dep<cribod 
with  still  moix;  toucliing  and  clmractoristic  beauties. 
The  Youth  jiasses  into  tliis  more  tranquil  and  resi>onsibl<* 
state,  of  covirse,  by  Marriage;  an<i  we  have  great  satis- 
faction in  recurring,  with  our  uxrnnous  jxiet,  to  his 
representation  of  that  engaging  ceremony,  upon  which 
his  thouglits  seem  to  dwell  with  so  much  fondness  aud 
complacency. 

••  Then  are  they  blest  indeed !  and  swift  the  hours 
Till  her  young  Sisters  wTeathe  her  liair  in  llovrers. 
Kindling  her  Ixrauty  —  while,  unseen,  the  least 
Twiuhe^i  her  rube,  then  runs  behind  the  rest, 
ivuown  bv  her  laugh  that  will  not  bo  Bupprefrs'd, 
Then  before  All  they  stand  !     The  holy  vow 
And  ring  of  gold,  no  fond  illitsinns  now, 
liiiid  her  as  his !     Across  the  thn^hoM  led. 
And  ev'ry  tear  kisa'd  off  aa  soon  aa  shed. 
His  house  she  euters ;  there  to  be  a  liglit 
Shilling  U'illiin,  whcu  all  without  id  night! 
A  guardian  an  gel  o'er  liis  life  presidujg. 
Doubling  his  pleasures  and  his  cares  dividing 
How  oft  hor  evps  read  his  ;  her  gentle  mind, 
To  all  his  wi&fies,  all  bis  thoughts  inclin'd ; 
Still  htibi«!t  —  ever  on  l!ic  watch  to  borrow 
Mirth  of  his  tuixth,  and  bonvn  of  liis  sorrow." 
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Beautiful  as  tliis  is,  we  think  it  much  inferior  to  what 
(llows;  when  Parental  affection  comes  to  complete  the 
icture  of  Connubial  bliss. 

"  And  laughing  eyes  aiid  laughing  voices  fill 
Their  hulls  with  ghtdness.     She,  when  all  arc  still, 
Comes  and  undraws  tite  curtain  a»  tbev  lie 
Id  sleep,  bow  boauLiful !     He.  wbeii  liio  sky 
Gleams,  and  the  wood  sends  up  its  lianiiony. 
When,  gathering  round  his  hed,  tliey  climb  to  share 
His  kisses,  ojiJ  with  gentle  violence  tltcre 
Break  in  upon  a  dream  not  half  so  £uir, 
L'p  to  tlie  hill  top  leads  their  htlle  feel ; 
Or  by  the  forest  lodge  ;  (Min^bance  to  meet 
llie  stag-lierd  on  its  muivh,  peri-hance  to  he»r 
The  otter  rustling  in  the  sedgy  mere ; 
Or  to  the  echo  near  the  Abbot's  tree. 
That  gave  him  back  his  words  of  pleasantry  — 
When  the  House  sliKid.  no  merrier  man  tliiiii  he! 

And,  as  they  wandered  with  a  keen  delight. 
If  but  a  leveret  catch  their  rpiicker  Bight 

Down  a  green  alley,  or  a  ajuirrel  then 

Climb  the  guarled  oak,  and  luok  and  climb  again. 

If  hut  a  moUi  Hit  by.  au  acum  full, 

Ue  turns  tlieir  thoughts  to  Him  who  made  them  all,"  — 

p.  31—30. 
*'  But  Man  is  bom  to  soffer.     On  the  door 

Sickness  has  set  her  mark ;  and  nuw  uo  more 

I^aughter  withiu  we  hear,  or  wood-notes  wild 

As  of  a  motlier  singing  tu  bcr  child. 

All  now  in  anguish  frum  that  room  retire. 

Whoru  a  young  cheek  glows  with  consuming  fire, 

And  innocence  breathes  contagiuu  !  —  all  but  one. 

But  she  who  ^ave  it  binh  !  —  From  lier  ulune 

The  medii'ine-cu])  is  taken.     Through  the  night. 

And  through  tiie  day.  that  \s-ith  il-s  dreary  light 

Coiuos  uuri'ganled,  she  sita  silent  by. 

Watching  the  cluiuges  with  her  anxious  eye : 

While  they  without,  listening  bcluw.  al>ovc, 

(Who  but  in  st^rrow  know  bow  much  ihey  love?) 

From  every  little  noise  catch  liope  and  fear, 

Kxchangiug  still,  still  as  tliey  turn  to  hear, 

Whispers  and  sighs,  and  smiles  all  tenderness  ! 

That  would  in  vain  the  slariiug  tear  repress,"  —  p.  39,  36. 

'Hie  scene,  however,  is  not  always  piu-cly  domestic  — 
tboDgh  all  its  la-sting  enjoyments  are  of  that  origin,  and 
look  back  to  that  constnnmation,  Tlis  country  requires 
ihe  arm  of  a  free  man !  and  home  uud  all  iti)  joys  must 
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be  left,  for  the  patriot  battle.  The  sanguinary  a 
moltDous  pan  is  slightly  touched ;  but  the  ret 
exquisite ;  nor  do  wc  know,  any  where,  any  verset 
trwirhfng  tad  full  of  heartfelt  beuatj,  tlian  some  ci 
we  «re  about  to  extract 

-*  fi*fMK.  iBd  Night  ootiKS  as  it  oerer  came ! 

Witt  ifaiBfa  «f  bacnr  * — andt  ndt  of  fisme! 

Ami  Ui  lAen  1101111;  laurks  tbe  desolKe, 

Bfli  nsB  tke  riroht  W :  ind  it  the  gftte 

^mtitm  m  hant  vftboot  iu  rider  stands  ! 

Btt  hmk ! . .  a  diaas  froa  the  Tictorious  li&ods ! 

Ami  tk  ifts  I  will  II  and  tean!  &  sire  restor'd ! 

Otaa  vaB»lBabelB<^aB0  bacUesoo  his  sirord; 

Oat kMp  Ap «aD  wiA harelletres.  and  all 

S^nf  ti  iRpn  the  soldier's  festinl ; 

wUe  Skt  hli  hr'i,  iffl  tben  forsaken  Dfrver, 

C&B  PHvd  hiB  Dtck,  «i  she  would  ding  for  ever ! 
'Smdk^Mm  deeds  lead  on  to  golden  dajs. 

Otpvafdisvi^l'HV— hr  him  vbo  pJajs 
Ck  A»fraal  as^  h»«  meTentiu]  thot^ht ; 
te  itt  «  AsvBM  bar  jinfects  fruiriil, 
AAeaivi  iaeilaii  that  slir  tlie  nind 


h  aa  faavcs  do  sting  behind ! 
E  AngktB  in  —  and  records 
Nly — iaasntiiu  words  I 
lapraad 
'  ifae  fiamtaiiHhead 
I  —  «tes  baie  tbe  wood-lark  than 
»«a  theanlbyair. 
r  mtt  pcvrii'd  below, 
'  lilies  How : — 
^  vist^Mf  tbe  TtUtge-gTBeo, 
'  I  aloft  an  Been : 
IT  mnuidt 
t  &■»  te  wMtes*  c^  tbe  world  : 
I  «£,  snviha  virar's  pale, 
(AhI  lariil  cmSBqg  faiU  and  dale. 
^  «d  anr  ailbe  ^ : — 

-a  Am*  into  tbe  night ! 

Ma  ■aidaa-feet  are  Qgfat ; 

^  leiida  naeivsa  ibe  fvomta'd  dower. 


^  'ketaelfafiiper  flower:*— 
m  die  peer  bbb's  shed. 
icli  wide  One'  was  mnting  bread  !^  j 
■Ims  la  hrmg  relief, 
Ami  Art  —  bai  not  for  grief:  — 
■ — 6f*«t««.  1^  Aboeo  with  thee. 
k{«hiWaei«ovMdme?) 
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Wlieu  ihe  sweet  limes,  so  full  of  bees  in  Ju.ae, 
Led  us  to  meet  beucAth  their  boughs  at  uoon  ; 
And  thou  didst  say  which  of  the  Great  and  Wise, 
Could  they  but  hear  and  at  thy  bidding  rise, 
Thou  wouldsl.  call  up  aiid  quecjlion."  —  p.  lii^ifi. 

Other  caies  and  trials  and  triumphs  await  him.  He 
fightii  the  good  fight  of  freedom  in  the  senate,  as  he  had 
done  before  in  the  field  —  and  with  greater  peril.  The 
hea^y  hand  of  power  weighs  upon  him,  and  he  is  ar- 
raigned of  Climes  against  the  State. 

"  Like  Ilampd*?!!  struggling  in  lus  country's  cause, 
Tlif  first,  the  fo^emo^*l  to  obey  the  laws, 
The  last  to  brtwk  opprtssion!     On  he  moves, 
C&reless  of  blame  while  his  own  heart  approves, 
Careless  of  niin  —  ("  For  the  general  gifxid 
Tis  not  the  first  time  I  shall  shed  ray  blood  *')  — 
On  ihrough  that  fi^te  miBnamed/^  through  which  before 
Went  Sidney,  Russel,  lialeigh,  Cranmer,  More  ! 
On  into  twilight  within  walls  of  stone, 
Then  to  the  place  of  thai ;  and  alone, 
Alone  before  his  judges  iu  array 
Stands  for  his  life  !  there,  on  that  awful  day, 
Counsel  of  friends  —  all  human  hf;lp  denied  — 
AH  but  from  her  who  sits  the  pen  to  ^ide. 
Like  that  sweet  saint  who  sat  by  Russel's  side  f 
I'nder  tlie  judgment-seat !  —  But  guilty  tuen 
Triumph  not  iiiways.     To  his  hearth  again. 
Again  with  honour  to  his  hearth  restored, 
Lo.  in  the  aocustom'd  chair  and  at  the  board, 
Thrice  greeting  those  that  most  withdrew  their  claim 
(The  humblest  senunt  calling  Ly  bis  tuune). 
He  reads  tlianksgiving  in  the  eyes  of  all. 
All  met  as  at  a  holy  festival ! 
^On  tho  day  dtstiud  for  his  funeral  I 

Traitor's  Gate,  in  the  Tower. 

f  We  know  of  nothing  at  once  so  pathetic  and  so  sublime,  as  the 
few  simple  sentences  h<,-re  alluded  to,  in  the  account  of  Lord  Russel's 
trial. 

l^ord  Hiusel.     May  I  have  somebody  write  to  help  my  memory? 

kAfr.  Altomey  Central.     Yes,  a  Servant. 
Lord  Chief  JuMicf.     Any  of  your  Servants  shall  aasiat  you  in  writing 

any  tiling  you  please  for  you. 
Zjord  liitssel.     My  Wife  is  here,  my  Lord,  to  do  it  I 
■  Wlien  we    recollect  who  Hussel  and  his  wife  were,  and  what  a 
d«8tiny  was  then   impending,  this   one  trait  makes  the   heart  swell, 
almost  to  bursting. 
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Lo,  tiicrc  the  friend,  who  entering  where  be  lay, 

Breatii'd  in  Uia  drowsy  ear  '  Away.  amQ* ! 

Take  thou  vt^  clonk  —  Nny,  stiiri  not,  but  obey  ^ 

Takfi  it  and  l<^avo  me."     And  tlio  Itlitshing  Maid, 

Who  thronsh  llie  stixiets  hs  through  a  dusert  stray 'd: 

And,  when  her  deiu*.  dear  KulJier  puss'd  along. 

Would  not  be  held  —  but,  bursting  tlirough  the  throng, 

Halherd  and  UittJp-a^ce —  kiss'd  him  o'er  aud  o'er; 

Then  tum'd  and  wt^nt  —  dien  sought  him  88  l>efon;, 

Belienng  she  should  see  his  loce  uo  more!  " — p.  48  —  50. 

Whtit  follows  is  sacred  to  still  liighcr  rcmembnmc 

"  And  now  onro  more  whore  most  he  lov'd  to  l»e, 
In  his  own  fields  —  breathing  tranijuillity — ■ 
We  hflil  hjra  —  not  less  happy,  Vox,  than  tliee ! 
Thee  at  St.  Anne's,  so  soon  of  rare  beguil'd, 
riavful,  sincere,  and  artlesii  m  a  child! 
Thee,  who  wuiildst  watch  a  bird's  nest  on  tho  spray, 
Through  tho  green  leaves  exploring,  day  by  day. 
How  oft  from  grove  to  gnsvc.  from  seat  lo  seat, 
With  thee  euuversing  in  tliy  lov'd  retreat, 
1  sjiw  tlie  sun  go  down !  —  Ah,  then  'twas  tbiiie 
Ne'er  to  forget  some  volume  lialf  divine, 
Shakespeare's  or  Dmlen's  —  thro' the  chequer'd  shade 
Borne  in  thy  band  behind  tlieo  as  wo  struy'd: 
And  where  we  sate  (and  many  a  halt  wo  made) 
To  read  there  with  a  fervour  all  lliy  own. 
And  in  thy  gniud  and  melancholy  lone, 
Some  splendid  passage  not  to  thee  unknown. 
Fit  theme  for  long  disconrso.  —  Thy  bcU  has  tolVd ! 

—  But  in  tJiy  place  among  ns  wo  beheld 
One  that  rEsenibies  thee."  —  p.  5'2,  53. 

The  scene  of  closing  age  is  not  less  beautiful  antl 
tractive  —  nor  less  true  and  exemplary. 

"  'Tis  the  sixth  hour. 
The  village-clock  strikes  from  the  distant  tower. 
The  jiloughman  le-uves  the  field ;   the  I  niveller  beam, 
And  to  tlie  inn  spurs  forward.     Nature  wears 
Her  sweetest  smile ;  the  dny-stor  in  the  west 
Yet  hovering,  and  the  Uiistle's  down  at  rest. 

"  And  Ruch,  bis  labour  done,  the  calm  He  knows. 
Whose  footsteps  we  have  followed.     Round  him  glows 
An  atmosphere  that  brightens  to  the  lost; 
Tlie  light,  that  sihines,  reflected  from  the  Post, 

—  And  fmui  tho  Future  tool     Active  in  Thought 
Among  old  books,  old  friends :  and  not  uusuugbt 
By  the  wise  stranger.     In  liis  moruing-houre, 
When  gentle  airs  stir  the  fresh-blowing  flowers. 
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Ha  muittM),  tuniing  up  Uir  idje  weed  ; 
Or  pruiiee  or  gmiU,  or  iu  Uie  v&Ilow  mead 
Watches  his  bues  ai  liiviiig-time;  and  now, 
Tbe  ladder  resting  on  tho  orcLapl-bough, 
Culls  Lhe  delicious  Cniit  tliat  hangs  in  air, 
Th«  purjile  plum,  green  fig,  or  golden  i>ear, 
'Mid  sptirkJiug  eyes,  and  bands  uplifted  Uiere. 

"  At  aight.  when  all.  SHsembUng  rouiid  the  fire. 
Closer  and  closer  dmw  till  they  retire, 
A  talo  IB  told  ol  India  or  Jajian, 
Of  mert'banU-i  from  Golcond  or  Astracau, 
What  time  wild  KiiUire  reveU'd  unrostraio'd. 
And  Stuliail  voyng'd  and  the  Caliphs  reign 'd  :  — 
Of  Homo  Norwegian,  while  the  icy  gale 
ItingR  in  the  shrouds  and  heats  the  iron  sail, 
Among  tJio  snowy  Alps  of  Putar  acofi 
Immoveable  • —  for  ever  there  to  freeze  ! 
Or  some  great  Caravan,  from  well  to  well 
Winding  as  darkness  on  the  desert  fell,"  Ac. 

"  Ago  has  now 
Stamp'd  with  its  signet  that  ingenuous  Iimw; 
And,  'mid  his  old  herwliiaiy  trees, 
Trees  he  has  clinili'd  so  oft,  he  sits  and  seeit 
His  children's  children  playing  round  liis  knees  : 
Euvj-ing  no  more  tiic  young  I  heir  energies 
Thau  they  an  old  man  when  his  words  arc  wise ; 
His  a  delight  how  pure  .  .  .  without  alloy ; 
Strong  in  their  strength,  rejoicing  in  tlieir  joy ! 

"  Nov  m  their  Uini  Assisting,  Uicy  repay 
The  anxious  cares  of  many  and  many  a  day ; 
And  now  by  those  he  loves  reUev'd.  reslor'd. 
His  very  wants  and  weaknesses  aflbrd 
A  feeling  of  cnjo}Tni'nt.     In  hie  walks. 
Leaning  on  them,  how  oft  he  stops  and  (alkn. 
While  they  look  up  I     Tlieir  queatioiu.  their  repUeSt 
Fresh  a.'*  the  welling  waters,  round  liim  rise, 
Gladdening  his  spirit."  —  p  53 — CI 


We  hare  dwelt  too  long,  perlmps,  on  a  work  more 
nilated  to  make  a  lasting,  than  a  sti*ong  impression 
the  minds  of  its  readers  —  and  not,  perhaps,  very  well 
lulated  for  being  read  at  all  in  the  pages  of  a  Miscel- 
iiis  Journal.  We  have  gratified  ourselves,  liowever, 
in  going  over  it ;  and  hope  we  have  not  nuicli 
our  readers.  It  is  followed  by  a  very  striking 
of  verses  wi'itten  at  Pjestum  in  1816  —  and  more 
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characteristic  of  that  singtdar  and  most  striking  scene 
than  any  tiling  we  have  ever  read,  in  prose  or  verse,  on 
the  subject.  The  ruins  of  Parstuin,  as  they  are  some- 
what improperly  called,  consist  of  three  vast  and  massive 
Temples,  of  the  most  rich  and  magnificent  architecture ; 
which  arc  not  i-uuicd  at  all,  but  as  entire  as  on  the  day 
when  they  were  built,  wliile  there  is  not  a  vestige  left 
of  the  cit}'  to  wliich  they  belonged !  They  st^nd  in  a 
desert  and  uninliabited  plain,  which  stretches  for  many 
miles  from  the  sea  to  the  moimtains  —  and,  after  the 
subversion  of  the  Roman  greatness,  had  fallen  into  such 
complete  oblivion,  that  for  nearly  nine  hundred  years 
they  had  never  been  visited  or  heard  of  by  any  intel- 
ligent person,  till  they  were  accidentally  disc4?vered  about 
the  middle  of  last  century.  — The  whole  district  in  which 
they  arc  situated,  though  once  the  most  fertile  and 
floiuisliinj?  part  of  the  TjTrhene  shore,  has  been  ahnost 
completely  depopulated  by  the  Mal'aria ;  and  is  now,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  a  vast  and  dreary  desert.  The 
following  lines  seem  to  us  to  tell  all  that  need  be  toli 
and  to  express  all  that  can  be  felt  of  a  scene  so  strange 
and  so  mournful. 

"  Thej  stand  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea ; 
Awfiil  meuiorinls  —  but  of  whom  we  know  not  t 
The  seomou.  pas&ing.  gazes  frara  the  deck. 
The  hufTjiUHilriver,  iu  his  shaggy  cloak. 
Points  m  the  work  cf  Ma^ic,  and  moves  on. 
Time  was  they  stood  along  the  crowded  Btreel, 
Temples  of  Gods  t  and  on  their  ample  steyts 
What  variona  habits,  various  toDf^ues  beset 
The  1irH?jm  gales,  fur  pmyer  and  sacrifice ! 

"  How  many  cenTurie»  did  the  bud  go  round 
From  Mount  Albunius  to  the  Tyrrhene  sea. 
While,  by  iiome  spell  rendor'd  in\i5iblp. 
Or,  if  approach  d,  apnroach'd  by  him  alone 
Who  saw  as  though  he  saw  not  they  remain 'd 
As  in  the  darkiieHS  of  a  nepulidire. 
Waiting  the  appointed  time!     All,  all  within 
Proclaims  that  Nature  Iwd  resum'd  bor  right. 
And  taken  to  herself  whni  man  rcnonnc'd  ; 
No  cornice,  tiiglyph.  or  wnni  alwictis. 
But  Wiith  thick  ivy  Imng  r»r  limiichiiig  fern. 
Their  iron-bmwn  o'erspn'Jid  with  brightest  verdure! 

"  from  my  youth  upward  have  1  longed  to  tread 
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This  u1ix»sic  grtmiid,  —  And  am  I  here  at  last? 

Waudi'riiifi  Mt  will  ihniugh  iht)  loiig  porticooR, 

Aiid  calc'hing,  aa  through  some  mujestic  grove. 

Now  the  blue  ocean,  and  now.  chaos-like, 

&f  ountaiiis  and  iiiouiitainguljihs !  and,  htUf-way  up. 

Towns  like  tlie  living  rock  IVom  which  they  grew  ? 

A  cloudy  region,  Ijhu-k  aiul  dusolaie, 

Wliere  once  a  slave  withstood  a  world  in  axma. 

"  The  nir  is  swc«t  with  violeis,  running  wild 
'Mid  hnjkeii  sculpLurvti  und  fallen  eapitahi ! 
Sweet  as  when  Tally,  writing  dowt  his  tLuugbts, 
Soil'd  slowly  by,  two  thousand  yearo  ago, 
Kor  Alliens ;  when  a  ship,  if  nortli-east  winds 
Blew  from  tJie  Piestan  gardens,  :slaek'd  her  course. 
The  birds  are  huuh'J  awhile :  and  nothing  adis, 
Savo  the  shrill-voic'd  cigala  flitting  round 
Ou  the  rough  pedimeut  to  sit  and  sing ; 
Or  tjjo  grwn  lizard  rustling  through  the  grase. 
And  np  tho  fluted  shaft,  with  Hliort  qnii'k  motion. 
To  vaiiiuh  in  the  chinks  that  time  hu^  made  ! 

"  In  such  an  hour  aa  this,  the  Bun'»  broad  disk 
8een  at  his  tteuing,  and  a  IIoihI  of  light 
l''i11ing  ihe  courts  of  these  old  Aauctuaries, 
(Gigantic  shadows,  broken  and  icoiifiis'd. 
Aorom  Uie  innomerablo  columns  flung). 
In  sueh  an  hour  bo  came,  who  saw  and  told. 
Led  by  the  iiUghiy  Genius  of  the  Place  ! 
Widla  of  some  capital  oily  first  appear 'd. 
(Inlf  rA7.'d,  half  sunk,  or  scatler'd  aa  in  scorn : 
—  And  what  within  tlicm?  what  but  in  the  midst 
These  lliree,  in  moi'e  than  their  original  grandeur. 
And,  round  about,  no  stone  upon  another ! 
As  if  tiie  sjwiler  had  fallen  back  iu  fear. 
And.  turning,  left  them  to  the  elementa." 

rhe  volume  ends  with  a  little  ballad,  entitle<l  "  The 
Y  of  E{p*emond  "  —  which  is  well  enough  for  a  Lakiah 
ty,  but  not  quite  worthy  of  the  place  ia  wluch  we 
etit. 
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(JUN£.    1815.) 

Roderick:    The  Laat  of  the  Gothn.     By  RoBKRT  SouTHEV,  Ebii.! 
Ptiet-Laiireatfy  ami  Member  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academf. 
AUy.  pp.  477.     Lrjudon  :   1814* 

This  is  the  best,  we  think,  and  the  most  powerfiil  of 
all  Mr.  Southey's  jweins.  It  abounds  with  lofty  senti- 
ments, and  magnificent  imagerj' ;  and  contains  more 
rich  and  comprehensive  descriptions  —  more  beautiful 
pictures  of  pui*e  affot-tion  —  and  more  impi-essive  repre- 
sentations of  mental  agony  and  exaltation  than  M'e  have 
often  met  xnth  in  the  compass  of  a  single  volume. 

A  work,  of  which  all  this  can  be  said  with  justice, 
cannot  be  v\ithout  great  merit ;  and  ought  not,  it  may 
be  presumed,  to  be  without  gi'eat  (wpuJaiit)'.  Justice, 
however,  has  something  more  to  say  of  it :  and  we  are 
not  quite  sure  either  that  it  will  be  vei7  popular,  or  that 
it  deserves  to  be  so.  It  is  too  monotonous  —  too  wordy 
—  and  too  uniformly  stately,  tragical,  and  emphatic.  — 
Above  all,  it  is  now  and  then  a  little  absuitl  —  and  pretty 
frequently  not  a  httlc  affected. 

The  author   is  a  poet  undoubtedly ;   but  not  of  the 

*  I  have,  in  my  time,  said  petulant  and  provoking  things  of  Mr. 
Southey :  —  and  such  as  I  would  not  say  now.  But  I  am  not  consdooa 
that  1  was  ever  unfair  to  his  Pootry :  and  if  1  have  noted  vh^  I 
thouglit  its  faults,  in  too  arrogant  and  derisive  a  spirit,  I  think  I  have 
nerer  fnile*!  lo  give  hearty  and  cunlial  praise  to  ita  beauties  —  and 
generally  dwell  much  more  lai^'ely  on  the  latter  Umn  the  former. 
Few  tJiingH,  at  all  events,  wiiuKl  now  grieve  me  more,  thnn  to  think  1 
might  givo  pain  to  his  m&ny  friends  and  adiniret^,  hy  reprinting,  so 
soon  after  liis  death,  any  lliiug  which  might  appear  dero^tory  either 
to  his  characiPr  or  liis  genius;  and  tliei-efore.  though  I  ratinot  say 
that  I  have  substantially  changed  any  of  tho  opinions  I  have  formerly 
expressed  as  to  his  writings,  I  only  insert  in  this  publication  my 
review  of  his  last  considerable  poem :  which  may  be  taken  as  con- 
veying my  matured  opinion  of  his  nierils—  and  will  be  felt,  I  tnist,  to 
liavo  done  no  scanty  or  unwilling  justice  to  his  great  and  p«culiar 
powers. 
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liighest  order.  There  is  rather  more  of  rhetoric  than  of 
inspiration  about  him  — aiid  wc  have  oftencr  to  admire 
his  taste  and  industry  in  hoiTonnng  and  adoniing,  than 
the  boldness  or  felicity  of  his  inventions.  He  has  india- 
Hputably  a  great  gift  of  amplifying  and  exalting  ;  but 
^  uses  it,  we  must  say,  rather  unmercifully.  He  is  never 
plain,  concise,  or  unaffectedly  sim|»le,  and  is  so  much 
bent  upon  making  the  most  of  every  thing,  that  he  is 
peq»etually  overdoing.  His  sentiments  and  situations  are, 
of  coui-se,  sometimes  onlinary  enough ;  but  the  tone  of 
emphasis  and  pretension  is  never  for  a  moment  relaxed ; 
and  the  most  trivial  occurrences,  and  fantastical  dis- 
tresses, arc  commemomted  with  the  same  vehemence 
Hand  exaggeration  of  manner,  as  the  most  startling  inci- 
dents, or  the  deepest  and  most  heart-rending  disasters. 
Tliis  want  of  ixOicf  and  variety  is  sufficiently  painful  of 
itself  in  a  work  of  such  length ;  but  its  worst  effect  is, 
that  it  gives  an  air  of  falsetto  an<l  pretension  to  the 
whole  strain  of  the  composition,  and  makes  us  suspect 

I  the  author  of  imposture  and  affectation,  even  when  he 
has  good  enougli  cause  for  his  agonies  and  rajituivs. 
How  is  it  possible,  ind(H;d,  to  commit  our  sympathii»s, 
witliout  distrust,  to  the  liands  of  a  WTiter,  wlio,  iifler 
painting  with  infinite  forc^.  the  anguish  of  soul  which 
pursued  the  fallen  Koderick  into  the  retreat  to  wliich 
ids  crimes  had  driven  him,  proceeds  with  redoubled  em- 
phasis to  assure  us,  that  neither  his  remorse  nor  his 
downfal  were  half  so  intolcraV)le  to  him,  as  th^  shocking 
iameness  of  the  sea  birds  who  flew  round  about  him  in 
that  utter  solitude !  and  were  sometimes  so  familiar  as  to 
_brush  his  cheek  with  their  wings  ? 

'*  For  his  lost  epowii 
And  sL-epU^  ucvor  hiul  ho  felt  a  thought 
Of  pain  :  Repontaiice  had  no  paiigs  to  spare 
For  trifles  each  as  theae.    The  loss  of  those 
Was  a  cbfl^  peuallj  :  .  .  that  he  had  fttllen 
Down  to  the  lowest  depth  of  wretchedness. 
Jlis  hope  aiid  consolation,     But  to  lose 
His  human  statiiin  iu  the  sluIc  of  thii»(»a,  ,  . 
7*0  STf  brute  Naluri'  scum  huti.aitii  raioutwe 
Its  homtuje  (o  thi'  htiiiutn  form  dirine  f   ,    , 
Had  then  ojuiighty  vciigcoucc  thub  revcalU 
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His  punishmetit,  and  was  he  fallen  indeed 

ftelow  fallen  man,  .  .  below  redemption's  reach,  .  . 

Made  lower  ibftij  the  beasts?" — p.  17. 

This,  if  we  were  in  bad  humour,  we  should  be  tempted 
to  say,  was  little  better  than  drivelling ;  —  and  certainly 
the  K)Uy  of  it  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  tone  of  in- 
tense solemnit)'  in  which  it  is  conveyed :  Hut  the  worst 
faxdt  by  far,  and  the  most  injurious  to  the  effect  of  the 
author's  greatest  beauties,  is  the  extreme  diflrnseness 
and  verbosity  of  his  style,  and  his  unrelenting  anxiety 
to  leate  nothing  to  the  fancy,  the  feeling,  or  even  tlie 
plain  understanding  of  his  readers  —  but  to  have  every 
thing  set  do>vn,  and  impressed  and  hammeretl  into  tliem, 
which  it  may  any  how  conduce  to  liis  glory  that  they 
should  comprehend.  There  never  was  any  author,  we 
are  jicrsuadt^,  who  had  so  great  a  disti'ust  of  liis  readers' 
capacity,  or  such  an  unwilUngness  to  leave  any  oppor- 
tunity of  shining  unimproved:  and  accordingly,  we 
rather  think  there  is  no  author,  who,  with  the  same 
talents  and  attainmentij,  has  been  so  generally  thought 
tedious  —  or  acquired,  on  the  whole,  a  popidarity  so  in* 
ferior  to  liis  real  deserviugs.  On  the  pre.s(^nt  occasion, 
we  have  alreatly  said,  his  deserAings  apjK'ar  to  us  un- 
usually great,  and  his  faults  less  than  commonly  con- 
spicuous. But  though  there  is  less  childi.shnoss  and 
trifling  in  this,  than  in  any  of  his  other  productions, 
there  is  still,  we  are  afraid,  enough  of  ttrdiousness  and 
affected  energy,  verj'  materially  to  obstruct  the  popu- 
larity which  the  force,  and  the  tenderness  and  beauty 
of  its  better  parts,  might  have  othe^^^'isc  commanded. 

There  is  one  blemish,  however,  wliich  we  think  |H^culiar 
to  the  work  before  mh;  and  that  is,  the  outrageously 
i-eligious,  or  rather  fanatical,  tone  which  per^'ades  its 
whole  stiiicture :  —  the  excessive  horror  and  abuse  with 
which  the  Mahometans  are  uniformly  spoken  of  on  ac- 
count of  their  religion  alone  ;  and  the  offensive  frequency 
and  familiarity  ^\ith  which  the  name  mul  the  suft'emigs 
of  our  Sa\*iour  are  referre<l  to  at  every  tui-n  of  tlie  stoiT. 
TTic  spirit  which  is  here  evinced  towards  the  T^Ioors,  not 
only  by  thck  valiant  opponents,  but  by  the  author  when 
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^peaking  in  his  own  person,  is  neither  that  of  pious 
reprobation  nor  patriotic  hatred,  but  of  savage  and 
bigotted  persecution  ;  and  the  heroic  character  and  heroic 
deeds  of  Ids  p^-eatest  feivouritcs  are  debased  and  polluted 
Bby  the  paltry  superstitions,  and  sanguinary  fanaticism, 
"wliich  he  is  pleased  to  ascribe  to  them.  Tliis,  which  wc 
are  persuaded  would  be  rcvoltiuf^  m  a  nation  of  zealous 
Catholics,  must  be  still  more  distasteful,  ^ve  thuik, 
_ among  sober  Protestants;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
^constant  introduction  of  the  holiest  persons,  and  most 
solemn  rites  of  religion,  for  the  purpose  of  helpuip  on 
the  flagging  interest  of  a  story  devised  for  amusement, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  give  scandal  and  offence  to  all  jK?r- 
sons  of  right  feeling  or  just  taste.  Iliis  remark  may  be 
thought  a  little  rigorous  by  those  who  have  not  looked 
into  tlie  work  to  which  it  is  applied  —  For  they  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  extreme  ficqnency,  and  palpable  ex- 
travagance, of  the  allusions  and  invocations  to  whic  h  we 
have  referred.  —  One  poor  woman,  for  example,  who 
merely  appeal's  to  give  alms  to  the  fallen  Rodcriek  in  tlic 
season  of  Ids  humiliation,  is  very  needlessly  made  to  ex- 
claim, as  she  offers  her  pittance, 

"  Christ  Jesuij,  for  Iud  Mather's  tuke. 
Have  mun^y  on  lliee." 

—  and  soon  after,  the  King  liiraself,  ^vhcn  he  hears  one 
of  his  subjects  utteiijig  curses  on  his  name,  is  pleased  to 


(«y> 


"  Ob,  for  the  love  of  Jesiu  curso  him  not ! 
O  brulher,  do  not  curso  that  siuftd  soul. 
Which  Jesus  sufftir'd  ou  the  cross  to  save !  " 


Whereupon,  one  of  the  more  charitable  auditors  rejoins, 

••  Chiist  bless  thee,  brother,  for  that  Christiau  speech  I" 

■ —  and  so  the  talk  goes  on,  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
poem.  Now,  we  must  say  we  think  tins  both  indecent 
and  ungraceful ;  and  look  upon  it  as  almost  as  cxcet)- 
tionable  a  way  of  increasing  the  solemnity  of  fwctry,  as 
common  sweaiiug  is  of  adding  to  the  euergj  of  dis- 
t  course. 
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We  arc  not  quite  sure  whether  we  should  reckon  his 
choice  of  a  subject,  among  Mr.  Southey's  errors  on  the 
present  occasion ;  —  I)ut  certainly  no  theme  could  well 
have  been  suggested,  more  utterly  alien  to  all  English 
prejudices,  tnulitions,  and  habits  of  ()<H*tical  eouteni])la- 
tion,  than  the  domestic  history  of  the  Ifist  Gotliic  King 
of  Spain,  —  a  history  extremely  remote  and  obscure  iu 
itself,  and  treating  of  jjersons  and  places  and  events, 
with  which  no  visions  or  glories  ai'e  associated  in  Knglish 
imaginations.  The  subject,  however,  was  selecteti,  we 
sujjpose,  during  that  j)eriod  when  a  zeal  for  Spanish 
liberty  and  a  belief  in  Sj)anihh  virtue,  spirit  and  talent, 
were  extremely  fashionable  in  this  country ;  and  before 
"  the  universal  Spanish  people "  had  made  themselves 
the  objects  of  mixed  contempt  and  compassion,  by  rush- 
ing prone  into  the  basest  and  most  insulted  senitude 
that  was  ever  asserted  over  human  beings.  From  this 
degradation  we  do  not  think  they  will  be  redeemed  by 
all  the  heioic  acts  i*ecordetl  in  this  iK)em, —  the  intcTest 
of  which,  we  susjK^ct,  will  be  considerably  loweretl,  by 
the  late  revolution  in  public  opinion  jis  to  tlie  merits  of 
the  nation  to  whose  fortunes  it  relates.  After  all»  how- 
ever, ^ve  think  it  must  he  allowed,  that  any  authttr  who 
uiterests  us  in  his  story,  has  either  the  merit  of  choosing 
a  good  subject,  or  a  still  higher  merit;  —  and  Mr. 
Southey,  hi  oiu*  opinion,  Inis  madeliis  storj-  vcit  interests 
ing.  Nor  shoidd  it  be  forgotten,  that  by  the  choice  which 
he  has  made,  he  has  secured  in\mense  squadrons  of  Moors, 
witli  tlieir  Asiatic  gorgeousness,  and  their  cymbals,  tur- 
bans, and  Paj"niin  chivalry,  to  give  a  pictures<pie  effect 
to  his  battles,  —  and  belies  of  veiled  virgins  and  ladies 
in  armoiu*,  —  and  hermits  and  bishops,  —  and  mountain 
villagers,  —  and  tonents  and  forest'*,  and  cork  trees  and 
sierras,  to  remind  us  of  Don  Quixote,  —  and  store  of 
sonorous  names :  —  and  altogether,  he  might  have  diosen 
worse  among  more  familiar  objects. 

The  scheme  or  mere  outUne  of  the  fable  is  extremely 
abort  and  simple.  Kotlcrick,  the  ^ali!lnt  and  generous 
king  of  the  (joths,  being  mdiappily  married,  allows  his 
affections  to  wander  on  the  lo>ely  daugliter   of  Count 


Julian ;  and  is  so  far  overmastered  by  his  passion,  as, 
in  a  moment  of  frenzy,  to  offer  violence  to  her  person. 
Her  father  in  revenge  of  tliis  eniel  wiong,  invites  the 
Moors  to  seize  on  the  kingdom  of  the  guilty  monarch ; 
—  and,  assuming  their   faith,   guides  them  at  last  to  a 
signal    and   sanguinajy   victory.      Roderick,   after   per- 
forming prodigies  of  valour,  in  a  seven-days  fight,  feels 
at  length  that  Heaven  lias  ordained  all  this  miserj'  as 
the  penalty  of  his  offences ;  and,  overwhelmed  with  re- 
morse and  inward  agony,  fells  from  his  battle  horse  in 
the  midst  of  the  carnage :  Stripping  off  his  rich  armour, 
he  then  puts  on  the  diess  of  a  dead  peasant;  and,  pur- 
sued by  revengefrd  fiu*ies,  rushes  desperately  on  through 
his  lost  and  desolated  kingdom,  till  he  is  stopped  by  the 
sea ;  on  the  rocky  and  lonely  shore  of  which  he  passes 
more  than  a  year  in  constant  agonies  of  penitence  and 
humiliation,  —  till  he  is  roxiaed  at  length,  by  visions  and 
impulses,  to  undertidte  sometliing  for  the  deliverance  of 
his  suffering  i)eople.     Grief  and  abstinence  have  now  so 
changed   him,   that  he  is   recognized  by  no  one ;  and 
being  universally  believed  to  have  fallen  in  battle,  he 
traverses  great  part  of  his  former  realm,  mtnessing  in- 
numerable scenes  of  wretchedness  and  valour,  and  rous- 
ing, by  his  holy  adjurations,  all  the  generous  S])irits  in 
Spain,  to  unite  against  the  invaders,     lifter  a  variety  of 
tnals  ajid  adventuies,  he  at  last  recovers  liis  good  war 
horse,  on  the  eve  of  a  great  battle  with  the  infidels ; 
and,   bestriding   him    in   his   penitential   robes,   ruslies 
furiously   into   the  heart  of  the  fight,  where,  kindling 
with  the  scene  and  the  cause,  he  instinctively  raises  his 
ancient  wai*  ciy,  as  he  deals  his  resistless  blows  on  the 
heads  of  the  misbelievers ;  and  the  thrilling  words  of 
*•  Roderick  the  Goth !  Roderick  and  victoiy  !  "  resomid- 
ing  over  the  astonished  field,  are  taken  up  by  his  in- 
spired followers,  and  animate  them  to  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemy.     At  the  close  of  tlic  day,  however, 
when  the  field  is  won,  the  battle  horse  is  foiind  without 
its  rider !  and  the  sword  which  he  wielded  Ipng  at  its 
it.     The  poem  closes  with  a  brief  intimation,  that  it 
not  kno^vn  till  many  centiuies  thereafter,  that  the 
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heroic  penitent  had  again  sought  the  concctilment  of 
a  remote  hermitage,  and  ended  his  days  in  solitary 
penances.  The  poem,  however,  both  requires  and  do 
serves  a  more  particiUar  analysis. 

The  First  Book  or  canto  opens  M-ith  a  slight  sketch  of 
the  invasion,  an<l  proceeds  to  the  fatal  defeat  and  heart- 
struck  iiight  of  Uodcrick.  The  picture  of  the  first 
descent  of  the  Moorish  in>'adcrs,  is  a  good  specimen  of 
the  author's  broader  and  more  impressive  manner,  lie 
is  addressing  the  rock  of  Gibraltar. 

"  Thou  saw'fit  tlie  dark  blue  iivaters  flash  bofuro 
Their  ominous  way,  aiid  whiten  round  their  keels; 
Their  awartliy  imTiads  ilnrkening  o'er  Ihy  sanda. 
Tlierd,  on  iho  baich,  tlio  nual)eliever»  spread 
Their  bamicrs,  flaunting  lo  tlie  sun  and  hreoKe  : 
Fair  shone  the  Bun  upcm  their  proud  array, 
White  tiirlMiiis.  gliti'ring  armour,  shields  engrail'd 
With  guld,  and  acjmitars  of  Syrian  steel; 
And  gently  did  the  breeze«,  as  in  sport, 
Curl  thoir  long  ^ags  outrolling,  aud  display 
The  blfl^on'd  scrollB  of  blasphemy."  —  p.  2,  3. 

The  agony  of  the  distracted  king,  ns  he  flies  in  vain 
from  himself  tlirough  lus  lost  and  ruined  kingdom;  and 
the  siM.*ctaele  which  ever)*  where  presented  itself  of  de- 
vastation aud  terror,  and  miserable  emigration,  are  re- 
presented with  f;freat  force  of  colouring.  At  the  end  of 
the  seventh  day  of  that  solitary  and  despairing  flight,  he 
arrives  at  the  jmrtal  of  an  ancient  convent,  from  wliich 
all  its  holy  tenants  liad  retired  on  the  api)roach  of  the 
Aloors,  except  one  agetl  i>riest,  who  had  staid  to  deck 
the  altar,  and  earn  his  crown  of  martyrdom  Irom  the  iit- 
fidel  host.  By  him  Roderick  is  foimd  grovelling  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  and  drowned  in  bitter  and  penitential 
sorrows.  He  leads  him  in  with  compassionate  soothings, 
and  supplicates  liim  before  the  altar  to  be  of  comfort, 
and  to  trust  in  mercy.  The  result  is  told  with  great 
feeling  and  admirable  effect:  and  the  worthy  father 
weejw  and  watches  with  his  penitent  through  the  night: 
and  in  the  morning  resolves  to  forego  the  glories  of 
martyrdom  for  his  sake,  and  to  bear  him  company  in  the 
rcti'eat  to  which  lie  is  hastening.     They  set  out  together. 
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and  fix  themselves  in  n  little  rocky  bay,  opening  out  to 
the  lonely  roar  of  the  Atlantic. 

'•  Behind  tiioro  wiis  ibe  desert,  ofTring  fniit 
And  vr&ier  for  tbeir  need  ;  on  eitlier  side 
The  wliite  Aand  sparkling  t"  tli(^  huti  ;  In  fmiitf 
Great  Ocean  with  its  everlASLing  voic*. 
As  ill  perpoliml  jubilee,  proclaim'd 
The  vunders  of  tho  Almighty,  filling  thus 
The  pauses  of  their  fervent  orisons. 
Where  better  could  the  wanderers  rest  than  here  ?  *'  —  p.  14. 

The  Second  Book  begins  with  statinj?,  that  Roderick 
passed  twelve  mouths  in  penance  and  austerities,  in  this 
romantic  retreat — At  the  end  of  that  time,  his  ghostly 
father  dies ;  and  his  agonies  become  more  tntolerable,  in 
the  utter  desolation  to  wliich  he  is  noAv  left.  The  author, 
however,  is  here  a  little  unlucky  in  t^vo  circumstances, 
which  he  imagines  and  describes  at  gj'eat  length,  as  ag- 
gravating his  unspeakable  misery ; — one  is  the  tam<*uess 
I  of  the  birds  —  of  which  we  have  spoken  already  —  the 
other  is  the  reflection  which  he  very  imiocently  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  the  lonely  king,  that  all  the  trouble  he  has 
taken  in  digging  his  own  grave,  will  now  be  thrown  away, 
as  there  will  probably  be  nobody  to  stretch  him  out,  and 
cover  him  decently  up  in  it !  However,  he  is  clearly 
I  made  out  to  be  very  miserable ;  and  prays  for  death,  or 
^£>r  the  imposition  of  some  more  acti\c  penance  — 


"  any  thing 

Bnt  stillness,  and  tliiit  dreadful  solitude !  " 


At  length  he  is  visited,  in  his  sleep,  by  a  vision  of  his 
lender  mother ;  who  gives  him  her  blessing  in  a  gentle 
voice,  and  says,  "Jesus  have  mercy  on  thee."  The  air 
and  coimtcnance  of  this  venerable  shade,  as  she  bent  in 
sorrow  over  her  unhappy  son,  are  powerfidly  depicted 
in  the  following  allusion  to  her  domestic  calamities.  He 
traced  there,  it  seems,  not  only  the  settled  sadness  of  her 
widowhood  — 

"  But  a  more  roortfll  wrolchedness  ihon  when 
Wilizft's  niffians  and  ibe  red-hot  brass 
Had  done  thrir  work,  mid  in  hornnns  shti  held 
ller  eyelei^  husbaud  ;  wip'd  away  the  sweat 
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Which  still  his  tortures  foro'd  from  every  pore ; 
Cool'd  his  scorch  d  lids  with  mcdiciual  herbs. 
Aiid  pray'd  the  while  for  patience  for  herself 
And  him. — and  iiray'd  for  vengeance  too!  ftad  found 
Boat  comfort  in  her  curses."- — p,  23,  24. 

While  he  gazes  on  this  piteous  countenance,  the  cba- 
i^acter  of  the  vision  is  suddenly  altered ;  and  the  verses 
describing  the  alteration  afford  a  good  speciineii  botli 
of  Mr.  Southey's  command  of  words,  and  of  the  pro- 
fusion Avitli  which  he  sometimes  pours  them  out  on  his 
readers. 

"  And  lo !  her  form  was  changed ! 

Badi&nt  in  arms  she  stood !  a  bloody  Cross 

Gleani'd  on  her  breasiplaie ;  iu  ber  shield  display 'd 

Erect  a  Lion  rainp'd;  her  helmed  head 

Rose  like  the  Berecyntliiim  Goddess  crowii'd 

With  towers,  and  in  hvr  dreadful  hand  the  sword. 

Red  as  a  hre-biioiid  lloz'd !     Anon  the  tramp 

Of  hor^iemou,  and  thu  din  of  multitudes 

Moving  to  mortal  coniliri,  mng  around ; 

The  hattle-Boiig,  the  claug  of  sword  and  shield, 

War-cries  and  tumult,  strife  and  luitc  and  ra^o. 

Blasphemous  prayers,  confusion,  agony, 

l{out  and  pm'suit,  and  death  !  and  over  all 

Thb  about  of  Victory  ...  of  Spain  and  Victory ! " — p.  2-i,  3ft- 

In  awaking  from  tliis  prophetic  drt?am,  he  resolves  to 
seek  occasion  of  active  service,  in  such  humble  capacity 
as  becomes  his  fallen  fortune ;  and  tiums  from  this  fir^ 
abode  of  his  penitence  and  dcspaii*. 

The  Third  Book  sets  him  on  his  heroic  pilgrimage: 
and  opens  with  a  fine  pictui*e. 

"  "I'waa  now  the  earliest  momiug;  soon  the  Son, 
Rising  above  Albardos,  pour'd  his  light 
Amid  the  forest,  and  with  ray  aslant 
Ent'ring  its  djplli  ilhim'd  the  brontrhleKa  pines; 
Brighten'd  their  bark,  ting'd  with  a  redder  hue 
Its  rusty  stains,  and  cost  along  the  iloor 
Long  lines  of  tiluulow,  where  they  rose  ervct, 
Like  pillars  of  the  temple-     With  slow  foot 
Roderick  pursued  his  way."  —  p.  37. 

We  do  not  know  that  we  could  extract  from  the  whole 
book  a  more  characteristic  |>assagi^  tlian  that  which  (1^ 
scribes  his  emotion  on  his  liist  rctiuii  to  the  sifjht  of 
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au,  and  the  altered  asixjct  of  his  fallen  people.     lie 
>proachc3  to  the  walla  of  Leyria. 

——  "  The  BouiidB,  the  sight 
Of  tarban,  gintlo,  robe,  and  scjmitar. 
And  Urnir  tsknis.  awoke  contending  thoughts 
Of  anger,  shame,  and  ongiiUh  in  tlio  Golh  I 
Tlie  niiaccusLum'd  luce  of  huinau-kiud 
Confus'd  him  now,  and  through  the  streets  he  went 
With  bagged  mien,  and  countenance  like  one 
Craz'd  orbewilder'd. 

"  One  slopt  him  short. 
Put  alms  into  his  Land,  and  then  desir'd, 
In  broken  Ootliic  speech,  the  moon-struck  man 
To  bless  him.     With  a  look  of  vutitncy 
Koderick  receiv'd  tlie  alms;  his  waiid'ring  eje 
Fell  on  the  money ;  and  the  fiillcn  King. 
Seeing  tiis  own  royal  impress  on  the  pieee, 
Broke  out  into  a  qmi'k  convul^iiivc  voice. 
That  seem'd  like  laughter  lirst,  but  ended  soon 
In  hollow  groans  supprest  1 
A  Christian  woman  spinning  at  her  door 
licheld  him,  and  with  suddon  ]iity  tnui^ird 
She  laid  her  spindle  by,  and  running  in 
Took  bread,  and  following  after  called  him  l^oc-k, 
And  placing  in  his  passive  hands  the  loaf, 
She  said,  Christ  Jesus  ft>r  his  Motlier':^  sake 
Hare  mercy  on  ihco  I     With  a  look  that  Hcom'd 
Like  idiolry  ho  heard  her,  and  stood  still, 
Stjtring  awhile ;  then  borstiug  into  teal's 
Wept  Uke  a  child  ( 

"  But  when  he  reaeh'd 
The  open  fields,  and  found  himself  nlono 
Bene&lb  the  starry  canopy  of  Ileaven, 
The  sense  of  solitudft,  so  dreadful  late, 
Whs  then  repose  and  comfort.     There  he  stopk 
Beside  a  litde  lill,  and  broke  the  loaf; 
And  Imbedding  o'er  tliat  imairustom'd  food 
Painful  but  quiet  tears,  with  grateful  soul 
He  breathed  Uiauksgiviug  forth;  then  made  his  bed 
On  heath  and  myrtle."  —  p.  28 — 30. 

After  tliis,  lie  journeys  on  through  deserted  haralcta 
tiid  desolated  towTis,  till,  on  entering  the  silent  streets 
rf  Auria,  yet  black  Avitli  conflagration,  and  stained  ■n*ith 
Wood,  the  vestiges  of  a  mf^e  heroic  resistance  appear 
Wore  him. 


"  Helmet  and  turban,  scymitor  iind  sword, 
Christian  aud  Moor  in  death  pi'omiscuous  lay 
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£«cli  where  ihej  fell ;  aud  bluod-Elake«,  {•anch'd  euid  cmck'd 
Like  Uie  dn*  slinie  of  aomc  rCLXHlinfi  flixiu ; 
And  faAlf-bumt  bodies,  whit-h  allar't]  from  fur 
Hie  voif  and  nveo.  and  to  impious  food 
Tempted  the  houselem  dog." — p.  36. 

While  he  is  gazing  on  this  dreadful  scene  with  nil  tlin 
sjmjMithies   of  admiration    and   sorrow,    a   young  aud 
lovely  woman  nushes  from  the  ruins,  and  implores  him 
to  assist  her  in  burying  the  bodies  of  her  child,  husband. 
and  parents,  wlio  all  lie  mangled  at  her  feet.     He  sadly 
comities;  and  listens,  with   beating  heart  and  kindhng 
e)*es,  to  the  vehement  narrative  and  lofty  vow  of  revenge 
with   which   this  heroine  closes  her  story.      The  story 
itself  is  a  little  commonplace ;  turning  mainly  u]>on  her 
midnight  slaughter  of  the  Moorish  captain,  who  sought 
to  make  love  to  her  after  the  sacrifice  of  all  her  family ;  ■ 
but  the  expression  of  her  patriotic  devotedness  and  re- 1 
ligious  ardour  of  revenge,  is  given  with  great  energy;  as 
well  as  the  effect  which  it  produces  on  the  waking  spirit 
of  the  king.     He  repeats  the  solemn  vow  which  she  has 
just  taken,  and  consiUts  her  as  to  the  steps  that  may  be  M 
taken  for  rousing  the  valiant  of  the  land  to  their  assist-  ■ 
ance.     The  high-minded  Amazon  then  asks  the  name  of 
her  first  proselyte. 


"  '  Ask  any  thing  but  that!  * 

The  fallen  king  rt'plied.     '  Mv  iinmo  was  lost 
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When  from  tho  Goths  the  sceptre  past  awuy ! ' " 
She  rejoins,  rather  less  felicitously,  "  Then  be  thy  name  _ 
Maccabee ; "    and   sends   him   on   an   embassage   to  a  ^ 
worthy  abbot  among  the  mountains ;  to  whom  he  forth- 
with reports  what  he  had  seen  and  witnessed.     Upon 
hearing   the  story  of  her    magnanimous  devotion,   the 
wortliy  priest  instantly  divines  the  name  of  the  heroine. 

"  Ob  none  but  AJosinda !  .  .  none  but  she,  .  . 
Nnn«i  but  (hat  noMe  hRart,  which  was  the  heart 
Of  Auria  uhilo  it  stood  —  its  life  and  strength. 
More  Lhiui  hor  ttither'n  presence,  or  the  anu 
Of  her  bravL'  lord,  all  vuliaiit  as  ho  was. 
Hers  was*  llif.'  spirit  which  inspired  ulJ  age, 
AntbitiouH  bovliiKid.  girls  in  timiJ  youth. 
And  \irgins  in  the  Iteautj  of  their  spring. 
AnU  youthful  mothers,  doting  like  herself 
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With  over-Mixious  Ujve :  Shu  brtvith'il  through  all 
Tliat  zeal  and  ihAi  devoted  faithfuluciUi, 
Which  to  the  invader's  threats  and  proioiees 
Tum*d  a  deaf  ear  alike,"  Ac. —  p.  5S — 64. 

Tlie  King  then  conuntmcs  on  the  affaii*3  of  Spain  with 
this  vcnrrahle  Ecclesiastic  and  his  associates ;  who  are 
stmck  with  wonder  at  the  lofty  raieii  wliich  still  sliiues 
through  his  sunk  and  mortified  fi*ame. 

I"  Tboy  scjinu'd  his  count«iiauc*; :    Hut  not  ii  traco 
Betraj'd  Uie  ruyol  Gotb  1  suiilc  was  thai  eye 
Of  sovereignty  ;  and  on  the  euuu-tittc  chook 
Hod  penitence  and  anguish  decrply  drawn 
Their  furrows  premature,  .  .  .  forestiJling  time. 
And  shedding  upon  thirty's  brow,  more  snows 
Tlimi  Uireescure  ^nnters  in  their  uatunil  course 
Might  cl&e  have  sprinkled  there." —  p.  07. 
At  lengtli,  die  prelate  lays  his  consecrating  hands  on 
iiim ;  and  sends  him  to  Pclayo,  the  heir-apparent  of  the 
sceptre,  tlien  a  prisoner  or  hostage  at  the  court  of  the 
Moorish  prince,  to  say  that  the  moimtaineers  are  still 

■  unsubdued,  and  look  to  him  to  guide  thorn  to  vengeance. 

'  These  scenes  last  through  two  books ;  and  at  the  be- 

I      ginning  of  the  Fifth,  Roderick  sets  out  on  his  mission, 

■  Here,  while  he  reposes  ]iimself  in  a  rustic  inn,  he  hears 
"  the  assembled  guests  at  once  lamenting  the  condition  of 

SjMiin,  and  imprecating  curses  on  the  head  of  its  giulty 

king.      He  says  a  few  words  %'ehemently  for  himself; 

I      and  is  supported  by  a  venerable  old  man,  in  whom  he 

I      soon  recognises  an  ancient  servant  of  his  mother's  house 

—  the  guardian  and  plajinate  of  his  infant  days.    Secure 

^_  irom  discovering  himself,  he  musters  courage  to  ask  if 

^phLs  mother  be  still  alive ;  and  is  soothed  to  milder  sorrow 

f     by  learning   that   she  is.      At  dawn   he   resumes   his 

^  course ;  and  kneeling  at  a  broken  crucifix  on  the  road. 

Bis  insultetl  by  a  Moor,  who  politely  accosts  him  with  a 

"  kick,  and  the  dignified  address  of  "  God's  curse  con- 

(      found  thee!"  for  wliich  Roderick  knocks  him  down,  and 

stabs  him  with  his  own  dagger.     The  worthy  old  man, 

who   name   is   Sivcrian,  comes  up  just  as  this  feat  is 

peribrmed,   and  is  requested  to  assist   in   "  hiding  the 

carrion;"    after  which  thoy  proceed  lovingly  together. 
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On  their  approach  to  Cordoba,  the  old  man  colls  sadly 
to  niind  the  scene  which  he  had  witnessed  at  his  last 
visit  to  that  place,  some  ten  years  before,  when  Roderick, 
in  the  pride  of  his  youthfiil  triumph,  had  brought  the 
hanghtj''  foe  of  his  father  to  the  grave  where  his  asbea 
were  interred,  and  his  gentle  mother  came  to  see  that  ex- 
piation made.  The  King  listens  to  this  commemoration 
of  his  past  glories  with  deep,  but  suppressed  emotion ; 
and  entering  the  chapel,  falls  prostrate  on  the  grave  of 
Ills  fatlier.  A  majestic  figure  starts  forward  at  that  action, 
in  the  dress  of  penitence  and  mouming ;  and  the  pilgrims 
recognise  Polayo,  to  whom  they  both  come  commissioned 
TliLs  closes  the  Sixth  Book. 

The  Seventh  contains  tlieir  account  of  the  state  of 
affairs,  and  Pelayo's  solemn  acceptance  of  the  dangerous 
aer^'icc  of  leading  the  meditated  insurrection,  llie  ab- 
dicated monarch  then  kneels  down  and  hails  him  King 
of  Spain  I  and  Sivcrian,  tliough  \vith  mournful  remem- 
brances, follows  the  high  example. 

The  Eighth  Book  continues  this  midnight  conver- 
sation ;  and  introduces  the  young  Alphonso,  IVlayo's 
fellow-prisoner  at  the  Moorish  com't,  who  is  then  asso- 
ciated to  their  counsels,  and  enters  with  eager  deliijlit 
into  their  plans  of  e~scai>e.  These  two  books  mv  rather 
dull ;  though  not  without  force  and  dignity.  The  worst 
thing  in  them  is  a  bit  of  rhetoric  of  Alplionso,  who  com- 
plains that  his  deliglit  in  watching  the  moon  st»tting  over 
Ilia  native  hills,  n-as  all  spoiled,  on  looking  up  and  seeing 
the  Moovisli  crescent  ou  the  towers! 

The  Ninth  Book  introduces  an  important  person  — 
Floriuda,  the  imhappy  daughter  of  Count  Julian.  She 
nts  mnfflwl  by  Pelayo's  way,  as  he  returns  from  tlie 
diapel ;  and  begs  a  boon  of  him  in  name  of  Roderick, 
tlic  oho6cu  friend  of  his  youth.  He  asks  who  it  is  that 
AC^nrcs  him  by  that  belo\Td  but  now  unuttcred  name :  — 

"  8he  har'd  her  fnoe,  auJ,  K>okiug  ap.  replied. 
KloriudH !  .  .  Shriiikiii^.  iheu.  witii  both  her  hands 
Slip  hid  h«>rw1f.  and  bow'd  her  head  nlws'd 
l'|w«  bcr  knee  * 
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Pelayo  stootl  Pimfus'd  :  Ue  bad  not  seen 
Count  Jiiliiui'ti  daughter  aioco,  in  Ilod'rick's  cuurt, 
Glitteriitg  iu  WnuLyaiid  in  innocence, 
A  radiaiii  vision,  iu  her  joy  she  mov'dl 
More  liko  a  (toet-'s  drmiu,  or  fonn  divine, 
Heaveu's  proUitype  of  perftjct  woumiihoi)d. 
So  lovely  wiis  the  prescuce,  .  .  ihaji  a  thing 
Of  earth  and  peri^lmble  elements."  —  p.  I  li>- 

She  thon  tells  him,  that  wretched  as  she  is,  the  rene- 
gade Orpas  seeks  her  hand ;  and  begs  Ills  assistance  to 
send  her  beyond  Ins  reach,  to  a  Christian  land.  He 
promises  that  she  shall  «hare  his  own  fatt* ;  and  they  part 
till  evening. 

llie  Tenth  Book  sends  all  the  heroic  party  upon  their 
night  pilgrimage  to  tlie  mountains  of  Astnria.  Roderick 
and  Siverian  had  gone  before.  PeLiyo,  \vitli  Alphonso 
and  I'lorinda,  follow  in  the  disguise  of  jx^asants.  Their 
midniglit  march,  in  that  suberb  climate,  is  well  de- 
scribed :  — 

•  *'  The  favouring  moou  onwe, 


To  guide  them  on  their  flight  through  upland  paths 
Remote  from  frcquontngo,  and  dales  rotir'd, 
Forest  and  mountain  glen.     Before  their  feet 
Tlio  ftre-fliea,  swarming  in  the  woodland  shade.. 
Sprung  up  like  8])iirks,  and  twinkled  round  their  «-ay : 
Toe  timorous  bliickhiril,  starting  at  their  step. 
Fled  from  the  thicket,  with  shrill  note  of  fear; 
And  far  below  them  in  the  peopled  dell, 
When  nil  tlie  soothing  sounds  of  eve  had  ceas'd. 
The  distant  uatcli-dug'ii  voice  at  tim<>s  was  heard. 
Answering  the  nertrcr  wolf     All  through  tlio  night 
Among  tli<^  hills  they  Iravcll'd  silently; 
Till  when  the  stars  were  setting,  at  wliat  liour 
The  breath  of  heaven  is  coldest,  thoy  brheld 
Within  a  lonely  grove  the  eijKcted  fire, 
Where  Itod'riek  and  his  comrade  anxiously 
Look'd  for  tlic  apj>uint£d  meeting." 

"  Bright  rose  the  flame  replenished ;  it  ilium 'd 
The  cork-tree "s  furrow 'd  rind,  its  rifls  and  swells 
And  rr-ddt-r  scars,  .  .  and  w)iere  its  a^^ed  boughs 
O'crhim-cr'd  tliti  tnivellerH,  out  upon  the  leaves 
A  flouting,  grey,  un'realising  gleam."  ^p.  117, 118. 

Thr  rest  soon  sink  in  serene  and  untroubled  sleep: 
But  KotUrick  and  Floriuda,  lilth'  theaming  of  each 
other's  presence,  are  kept  awake  by  bitter  recollections, 
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At  last  she  approaches  liim ;  and,  awed  by  the  sanctity 
of  his  air  and  raiment,  knt^els  dovm  before  liim,  and 
asks  if  ho  knows  wlio  the  ^vretcll  is  who  thus  grovels 
before  liim.     lie  answers  that  he  does  not:  — 

•■  Tlien  sHul  she,  '  Here  thou  seesl 
One  vrlio  is  known  t*K>  Taially  for  all,  .  , 
'riio  (laughter  of  Count  Julian  I ' .  .  .  Well  it  w«a 
For  llocl'rick  that  no  ejo  beheld  Uim  now ! 
From  head  to  foot  a  sharper  pang  tiuui  death 
Thrill'd  him ;  his  heart,  as  at  a  morUil  stroke. 
Ceas'd  from  its  fuiiftions;  his  breath  fiUrd."  —  p.  130. 

The  darkness  and  hen*  o^^-n  emotions  prevent  her,  how- 
ever, from  observing  him,  and  she  proceeds:  — 

"  '  Fatbor ! '  at  length  she  said, '  all  tongues  amid 
This  general  ruin  shed  their  bitterness 
On  liod'ricU ;  load  his  memory  with  reproach. 
And  with  their  cui-aes  persecute  his  soul.' , . . 
'  Why  sho»Idst  thou  tcl!  me  this?'  exclnimed  the  Goth, 
From  bis  cold  forehead  wiping  as  he  snake 
The  ileftlh-llkfi  moisturn  :  .  .  "  W}\y  of  Rod'rick's  guilt 
Tell  me  ?     Or  thinkotit  thou  I  know  it  not? 
Alas !  who  hath  not  hoard  the  hideous  talo 
Of  Rod'rick's  siiame ! ' " 

•'  *  There  ! '  she  cried. 
Drawing  her  body  backward  where  she  knolt. 
And  stretching  forth  her  arms  with  head  upraiu'd, . . 
'  Thorp  !  it  pursues  me  still !  .  .  I  came  to  thee, 
Father,  for  comfort  —  and  thou  heapcst  fire 
Upon  my  hc$A !     But  hear  me  itatioutly. 
And  lul  me  undeceive  thee  !     Solf-ahas'd, 
Not  to  arraign  another  do  1  come !  .  . 
1  oomc  a  self-accuser,  self-condemn'd, 
To  take  upon  myself  the  pain  deeerv'd; 
For  I  have  drank  the  cup  of  bitterness. 
And  having  dmnk  iberoin  nf  he-aveuly  grace. 
I  must  not  put  away  the  cup  of  shame.' 

"  Thus  as  she  spake  she  fiUter'd  at  ttie  close, 
And  ii]  that  dying  fttll  her  voice  sent  forth 
Somewhat  of  its  original  sweetness.     '  Thou ! .  . 
Thou  self.nbas'd  !  *  exclaim 'd  ihc  astonish 'd  King;  .  . 
'  Thou  self-con demn'd !  .  .  Tlio  cup  of  shnme  for  thee  I 
Thee  .  .  thee,  Florinda !      .  But  the  very  excess 
Of  passion  check'd  his  speei-h." — p.  121,  123. 

Still  utterly  unconscious  of  her  strange  confessor,  she 
goes  on  to  explain  herself:  — 
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"I  lov'd  tbo  King!  . . 

Tenilcrly.  pasaiotiAtcly —  maJU'  lov'd  him ! 

Siiiful  it  wa:*  to  love  u  child  of  (^urtli 

With  such  oiiliru  dovotiou  ua  1  lov'd 

liudm-k.  the  heroic  Prince,  the  glorious  Goth! 

He  WAS  tiic  sunshino  of  my  sou! !  and  like 

A  fluwcr,  I  liv'd  ftud  nuurish'd  in  his  light. 

Oh  bear  not  with  mo  thus  impatiently! 

No  (ale  of  weakness  this,  thnt  in  the  tu*t 

Of  penitence,  iiiduiyeut  to  itticlf, 

Witli  gami]i>ug  pnliiatiou  half  ropeaU 

Tlic  sin  it  ill  repents.     I  will  be  brief.*"  —  p.  1U3, 124. 

She  then  describes  the  unconscious  growth  of  their 

"^mutual  passion  —  enlarges  upon  her  o\vn  imprudence  in 

affording  hini  opportunities  of  decUiriug  it  — and  cx- 

R'prefeses  her   con\-iction,  that   the  wretched  catastrophe 

■^was  brought  about,  not  by  any  promeditatc<l  giiilt,  b\it 

in  a  nmmeut  of  deliriiun,  wliich  tiho  had  herself  been 

^instrumental  in  bringing  on :  — 


"  *  Here  then,  O  Fathnr.  at  iliy  ffot  I  own 
Myself  the  guiltier ;  nnd  full  well  1  knew 
These  were  hia  litoughts  \     Uut  veugeaiice  tnaster'd  me, 
And  in  iny  agony  I  curst  the  man 
Whom  I  lov'd  Lc3t-' 

*  Dost  tlioti  recall  that  curse  ? ' 
Cried  Rod'rick,  in  a  deep  and  inward  voice, 
Still  wilh  faia  head  depress  d,  and  covoring  still 
His  countenance.     •  KecnII  it  ?  '  she  exclaimed  I 
■  Father !  I  c^me  to  thi>e  heeause  I  gave 
The  reins  to  wrath  to-,)  long. .  .  heoause  I  wrought 
His  ruin,  death,  am!  infamy,  .  .  O  Ood, 
Forgive  the  wicked  vengeance  thus  indulged  I 
As  I  forgive  the  King!  "'—  p.  199. 


Koxlorick  agaui  stops  her  enthusiastic  .self-accusation, 
and  rejects  her  too  generous  vindication  of  the  King ;  — 
and  tuniijig  to  Siverian,  adds  — 

-^ —  "  '  To  that  old  man,'  saiil  ho, 
'  And  to  the  motlier  of  the  unhappy  (-ioth. 
Tell,  if  it  please  thee,  not  wljat  tiioii  haal  pour'd 
Into  my  secret  ear.  but  ihfti  tlie  cliild 
For  whom  thoy  nionni  with  anguish  nnallay'd, 
BinuM  not  fix»m  vicidus  will,  or  heart  corrupt. 
But  fell  by  fatal  cinHimstance  betray'd  • 
And  if.  in  charity  to  them,  thou  sayVt 
SouieUuug  to  pailiule.  souietlung  to  excuse 
E  e2 
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Ad  art  of  sutldt^n  freuzy,  whcu  Lbe  lieud 
O'nn'otuH  liiui,  Uiou  wilt  du  for  lU>dcrick 
All  ho  cwulil  ask  Uie«,  oil  that  can  t>o  done 
Ou  eitrlJi.  and  all  bis  aptrit  could  endure!  ' 
'llicii,  venthitg  towanU  her  an  imploiing  look. 

*  W  ilt  ihou  join  with  me  for  his  sool  in  prayer  ? ' 
He  said,  and  ticmbled  a»  he  spake.     That  voice 
Of  svnipnUiT  was  like  Ueaveus  iulluence. 
Wnundtitg  at  once  and  comforting  the  soul. 
'  O  Kaihor  I  Christ  requite  thee ! '  she  extrlaia'd  ; 

*  Thou  hast  M^t  free  \Xw  springs  vhich  with 'ring  gnefs 
Uave  dosL'd  i<wt  loi^.'  " 

"  Then  in  a  firmer  spMdi. 
'  For  Rod'rick.  l<>r  Count  .luliau,  and  mj^aelf. 
Three  wreU'hedest  of  all  tJie  human  racfl ! 
Who  lure  dt'^jtru^T'd  each  utlicr  and  ourselves. 
Mutually  irroug'd  and  wronging — let  us  pray! '  "  —  p.  133,  134. 

There  is  ^reat  power,  we  think,  and  great  dramatic 
tident,  in  this  part  of  the  poem.  Tlic  meeting  of  Uo- 
deriok  and  Florinda  was  a  touchstone  for  a  \ioet  who  had 
veiitvired  on  snoh  a  subject ;  and  Mr.  Southcv,  wc  must 
sny.  has  come  otit  of  the  test,  of  standard  weight  and 
purity. 

The  FJeventh  Book  brings  them  in  safety  to  the  castle 
of  Count  Pedro,  the  father  of  the  young  Alphonso,  for- 
niorly  the  frudid  f(*e,  but  now  the  loyal  soldier  of  Pelayo. 
They  find  bun  arming  in  his  courts,  with  all  liis  vassals, 
to  nian'h  instantly  against  the  Moors:  And  their  joyiul 
welcome,  and  the  parental  delight  of  fetlier  and  mother 
at  llie  i-etiim  of  tl»eir  noble  boy,  are  very  beautifidly 
descril)ed. 

Tile  Twelfth  Canto  continues  these  prepamtions.  — 
Tlie  best  j»art  of  it  is  the  liasty  and  hopcfid  investiture 
of  tlie  young  Alphonso  with  the  honours  of  knight- 
hood. The  mixture  of  domestic  afTeetion  with  military 
ardour,  and  the  youthftd  iinio«*nce.  ingenuous  modesty, 
»nd  uucloudixl  hopes  of  that  blooming  age,  are  feelingly 
conibimxl  in  the  following  amiable  pictnre,  in  which  the 
rlustaetd  reader  will  recognise  many  touches  of  true 
iiomfric  description :  — 

"  R^ioking  in  ibeir  uuk, 
Tbe  ft^rvatits  of  tin  bouM  with  cnmloQB  love 
Pifipu(t>  the  rluu)^      Om  lirin^  the  auim,  obb 
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Tlic  buckler;  (iiu  exultiugljr  (Implajs 
The  Bwortl.  Iiis  cuinrtule  lifi-s  the  helm  oii  high : 
Greek  artia!*  in  tlic  itnpeiiiil  city  ff»i*ge(l 
That  spleiiiliil  armnur.  |)erfcct  \u  llu-ir  craft ; 
With  curioujj  skill  they  wixnipht  it,  fmiued  alike 
To  shine  wiiid  tlie  pngeantry  of  wiii-. 
And  fur  the  proof  ttf  Uiitlo.     Maii.v  u  time 
Alphonsii  from  Wih  uuree's  hip  had  -.tretcli'd 
Uis  iiifaut  liaiuU  tuwai'tl  il  t-»^crly. 
Where  gleaming  to  the  ccntnU  ftre  il.  hung 

High  ill  the  hiilT. 

No  season  this  fnr  nM  solemnities ! 

For  wussiiilnp-  imJ  spnrt ; .     the  lutth,  the  bed. 

The  vigil, . .  all  preparatory  riles 

Omitted  uuw, .  .  here  in  tJie  face  of  fleftvuii 

Before  the  vassals  of  his  fatliir'a  house. 

With  them  in  inslant  peril  to  pariako 

The  chftnoe  of  life  or  death,  tha  heroic  hoy 

Dous  liis  first  onus  !  the  eoaCeJ  scales  of  steel 

Which  o'er  the  tunic  to  his  knees  depend; 

The  ho8C,  the  sleeves  of  mail :  hurehemted  then 

He  stood.     Uut  when  C'ount  Pedro  took  the  6i>un, 

And  bent  his  knee,  in  service  to  his  son, 

Alpbonso  from  tluii  gesture  half  drew  bank. 

Starting  in  rev'rcncc,  and  a  deeper  hue 

Spread  o'er  the  glow  of  joy  which  flush 'd  his  cheeks. 

•  Do  thou  Hie  rest,  Pelayo !  '  said  the  Count ; 

'  So  shall  the  ceremony  of  this  hour 

Exceed  in  honour  vbai  in  form  it  tacks.'"  —  p.  1-17 — 149. 

The  ceremony  is  followed  by  a  solemn  vow  of  fidelity 
Spain,  and  eternal  war  with  the  Infidel,  admiiustcred 
't)y  lioderick,  and  devoutly  taken  by  the  young  Knight, 
and  all  liis  assembled  followers. 

I  The  Thirteenth  Book  contains  a  brief  account  of  the 
defeat  of  a  Moorish  detachment  by  this  fiiithftd  troop ; 
and  of  the  cowanlic^^  and  rebuke  of  Count  Eudon,  who 
had  tamely  yielded  to  the  invaders,  and  is  dismissed  with 
scorn  to  the  castle  wdiich  liis  brave  coimtrymen  had 
redeemed.  They  then  proceed  to  guard  or  recover  the 
castle  of  Pelayo. 

The  Fourteenth  Book  describes  their  happy  arrival  at 

that  fortress,  at  the  fall  of  evening ;  where,  though  they 

io  not  find  his  wife  and  daughters,  who  had  retired  for 

^safet}'  to  a  sacred  oa\e  iu  the  mountains,  they  meet  a 

joyful  and  triinnphaat  biiud  of  his  retainers,  returning 
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from  a  glorious  repulse  of  the  Moors,  and  headed  by  the 
inspiring  heroine  Adosinda ;  who  speedily  recognises  in 
Roderick  her  monniful  assistant  iind  first  i)ros<4ytc  at 
Auria,  while  he  at  the  same  moment  discovers,  among 
the  ladies  of  her  train,  the  calm  and  venerable  asjiect  of 
his  beloved  mother,  llixsilla. 

The  fifteenth  Book  contains  the  liistory  of  his  appear- 
ance before  that  venerated  parent.  Unable  to  sleep,  he 
had  wandered  forth  before  duwn  — 

"  that  mom 

With  itfl  cold  dews  might  bnthe  liiu  throbbing  Iruw, 

And  with  its  breath  alla^v  the  fov'risli  heat 

That  hnnit  within,     AIjw  !  the  gnlos  of  mom 

Itoftch  not  the  fever  of  a  wounded  heart ! 

Ilow  slmll  he  meet  his  mother's  eye,  how  make 

His  secret  know,  aiid  from  that  voice  rerer'd 

Oblftiu  forgivcnesB  !  " —  p.  179. 

While  he  is  meditating  imder  what  pretext  to  intro- 
duce himself,  the  good  Siverian  comes  to  say,  that  his 
lady  wishes  to  see  the  holy  father  who  had  sicken  so 
charitably  of  her  unhappy  son.  —  llie  succeeding  scene 
is  very  finely  conceived,  and  supportctl  with  great  judg- 
ment and  feeling. 

"  Count  Juliau's  daughter  vdih  Husilla  fwte ; 
Both  had  been  wtepiiiy;,  both  were  pale,  but  calm. 
With  head  as  fur  humility  ab:ifcL'd 
Rod'rick  approach "d,  and  beuding.  on  his  breast 
Ho  cro88"d  his  humble  anns.     Kusilla  rose 
In  reverence  to  the  priestly  chRraeter, 
And  with  a  niouruful  eye  regarding  him, 
Tims  she  began ;  '  Good  Father,  J  have  heard 
Fnim  my  old  faitlifiil  nen-ant  and  true  friend, 
Thuii  didst  rcprchvo  the  incflnsiderale  tongue, 
Tlmt  in  the  anguish  of  its  spirit  pour'd 
A  curse  uixm  my  poor  uiihiippy  child ! 
O  FalJier  Matvabee,  tliis  is  ti  hard  world. 
And  Iiasty  in  ita  jadgmeiiu  !     Time  has  been. 
When  not  a  tongue  within  the  Pyrenees 
Darbd  wliispcr  in  dispraise  of  llod'rick's  name. 
Now,  if  a  voice  be  raised  in  Iiig  behalf, 
1'is  noted  for  a  wonder  ;  and  the  niiui 
Who  ullera  die  sinuigo  speieh  shall  be  Qdiiiirod 
For  such  excess  of  Chrislimi  oliaritv. 
Thy  CUi-iatian  charily  halh  iwi  been  losi ; ... 


EECOONISED    BY    HIS    ARGUS. 


FaUicr.  1  feel  its  virtue  :...il  huUi  bobu 

Balm  to  my  hcail !  ..Willi  wonlB  ami  grateful  tears,... 

AJl  that  is  loft  me  now  for  gmtitudo,... 

^  thank  thee  !  anti  beseech  ihec  in  ihy  prayers 

nThat  thou  wilt  slill  remember  [iDtlrirk's  name.'  " — p.  180,  181. 

jThe  all-enduring  Kuig  shudders  at  these  words  of 
indness;  — but  repressing  his  emotion  — 

*•  *  0  venerable  Lady,'  ho  irplied. 

•  If  aught  may  comfort  that  unhappy  soul 
It  must  be  thy  compasaiun,  and  tliy  prayers. 
She  whom  lie  most  hath  wrung  d,  slit'  who  alone 
On  earth  can  grant  forgiveness  for  his  crime. 
She  hath  IVirgivcn  him  !  and  thy  Mossing  now 
Were  all  that  he  could  ask, ...all  tliai  could  Lriug 
Profit  or  consolation  to  hiti  soul. 
If  be  hath  been,  as  sure  we  may  believe, 
A  penitent  sincere."  " —  p.  IH'i. 

^  Florinda  then  asks  his  prayers  for  her  uuhapjiy  and 
Lpostatc  father;  and  lus  advice  as  to  the  means  of  rt> 
loiuing  him. 

"  While  thus  Florinda  spako.  the  dog  who  lay 
Defore  Ilnsilla's  feet,  eyeing  him  lon^ 
And  wistfully,  bad  rccognis'd  at  leii^lh, 
Changed  as  he  was  and  in  Uu>sc  sordid  weeds. 
His  royiil  Master'.     And  ho  mse  and  lick'd 
His  wither 'd  hand ;  and  earnestly  look'd  up 
With  eyes  whose  huuxnn  meaning  did  not  need 
The  aid  of  speech  ;  and  moan'd.  as  if  at  once 
To  court  and  chide  the  long-withheld  caress! 
A  feeling  uncommix'd  with  sensR  of  guilt 
Or  shame,  yet  paiafullest,  tlirill'd  through  the  King; 
Bui  he,  to  self-con trx-'l  now  long  iniuied, 
Represt  his  ritting  heart.'*  Ac.  —  p.  180. 

He  makes  a  short  and  pious  answer  to  the  desohtto 
^orinda ;  —  and  tJien  — 

"  Delibetately,  in  aelf-posaeasion,  still. 
Himself  from  that  most  painful  inten-iew 
Dispeeding,  he  mthdrew.     The  watcliful  dog 
Follow'd  his  footsteps  close.     But  he  retired 
Into  the  tJiickost  grove ;  there  giving  way 
To  his  o'crburthon'd  nfttiin\  from  nil  f^yes 
Apart,  ho  casts  himself  iip^^n  the  ground, 
And  threw  \m  nrmfi  around  the  dog  !  uiid  rriod, 
\VliiIo  icm"s  strcant'd  do^vo.  '  Thou.  Thoron.  then  Imst  known 
Thy  poor  lost  mabler,...Thcrun.  nout  but  thoul  *"  —  p.  1S7. 
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RODERICK GROrP  OF  PELATO's   FAMILY. 


The  Sixteenth  Book  contains  the  re-union  of  Pelayo's 
family  in  the  cave  of  Covadonga.  His  morning  journey  to 
tlie  place  of  tliis  glad  meeting,  thi-ough  the  enchanting 
scenery  of  his  native  hills,  and  \\ith  the  joyous  company 
of  self-approving  thoughts,  is  well  described. 

Anivcd  at  last  ujx>n  the  lonely  platform  wliich  masks 
the  cave  in  which  the  springs  burst  out,  and  his  children 
are  concealed,  he  sounds  his  bugle  note ;  and  the  rock 
gives  up  its  inhabitants !  There  is  sometliing  animating 
and  impressive,  but  withal  a  little  loo  classical  and  rap- 
turous, in  the  fidl-length  picture  of  this  delightful  scene. 
'*  liut  when  a  third  and  brooder  blast 

Rung  iu  tho  ochoiiig  arcliwaj-.  uo'cr  did  wand, 

With  magic  power  endued,  caII  up  a  fnight 

So  strange,  as  sur«  in  that  wild  solitude 

It  aecm'd  when  from  tiio  bowels  of  tlie  rock. 

The  mother  and  her  children  hasteu'd  forth ! 

She  in  the  sober  charms  and  dignity 

Of  womanhood  mature,  nor  verging  yet 

Upon  decay  ;  in  gesture  like  a  queen. 

Such  inborn  and  ItabituaJ  m^esty 

Ennobled  iill  hor  steps  :   .  .  Farila  such 

In  form  and  stature,  as  tlie  Sea  Nymph's  sou, 

When  that  wise  Centaur,  firom  his  cave,  well -pious \l 

Beheld  the  boy  diYiue  1u6  growing  strength 

AgBiDSt  some  shaggy  lionet  essay ! 

And  fixing  in  the  half-grown  mane  his  hands, 

Koll  with  him  in  fierce  dalliance  intertwin'd ! 

But  like  a  creature  of  some  higher  sphere 

His  sastor  came.     She  scarcely  totKrh'd  llie  rock, 

So  light  was  Tlenncsind's  aerial  siwed. 

Bnauty  andgmce  and  innocence  in  licr 

In  licavoniy  union  shone.     One  wholiud  held 

Tho  faith  of  cider  Greece,  would  sure  hirtu  Ihimghi 

She  was  some  glorious  nymph  of  seed  diviue. 

On»d  or  Drysd.  of  Diana's  train 

The  )-ounge«it  and  l1u>  loTelicstt  yea  she  secm'd 

Angel,  or  ociul  U'atiticd.  &om  realms 

Of  Uisii,  on  errand  of  parental  lore 

To  earth  re-sent," — p.  197,  IH8. 

**  Miuiy  a  alow  cculury,  since  thai  day.  haih  iHI'd 

Ita  course,  and  countless  roulcitudes  luvc  trod 

With  pilgrim  foot  tlwl  vvnswrated  cave  ; 

Yi>l  not  in  all  those  agefti  wnid  all 

Tho  unitdd  roncomac^  bath  one  bmist  been  svroln 

With  MK-h  cnuitions  06  Pelayy  felt 

Thathviu." — p  Wl, 


CALM   DAWN    OF    COMTORT. 
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The  Seventeenth  Book  brings  back  the  story  to  Rode- 
rick ;  who,  >vith  i'oclings  more  reconciled,  btit  purjwses 
of  penitence  and  mortification  as  deep  on  ever,  and  ns 
resolved,  muses  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  on  past  and 
iiiturc  fortunes. 

•■  UpoD  tt  Bmooth  grey  slnno  sate  RcMl'rirk  there  ; 
The  vnnd  ubovo  him  stirrM  the  liazel  boughs 
And  uiurm'ring  at  his  font  the.  river  ran. 
He  sute  with  folded  iirms  and  head  declin'd 
Upon  Ilia  breast,  feeding  on  bitter  Uioughls, 
Till  Nature  g«ve  him  in  the  exhituHled  sense 
Of  woe.  a  respite  fiomething  like  repose ! 
And  then  the  tjuiet  sound  of  geulle  winds 
And  waters  with  their  lulling  conaonant^c 
Beguil'd  him  of  himself.     Of  all  witliin 
ObliviouH  there  he  sate ;  sentient  alone 
Of  outward  nature,  .  .  of  tlie  wbisp'riiiH  leaves 
Tlial  sooUi'd  liiijcar,  .  .  the  genial  bniuth  of  heaven 
ITiat  £a.nn*d  liib  cheek,  .  .  the  stream's  perpetual  fluw, 
Tliat,  ^nth  its  shadows,  and  its  glancing  ligtita, 
Dimples  and  threaJ-Iike  mictions  infinite. 
For  ever  varying  and  yet  still  the  same, 
Like  time  toward  eternity,  mu  by. 
Kcstine  his  head  u{K>n  his  Afa^ter's  knees, 
Upon  the  bank  beside  him  Tlieron  lay." —  p.  205,  200. 

In  tliis  quiet  mood,  he  is  accosted  by  Siverian,  who 
entertains  him  with  a  long  account  of  Pelayo's  belief  in 
tlie  innocence,  or  conijKirative  innocence,  of  their  be- 
loved RotUrrick ;  and  of  his  own  either  and  anxious  sur- 
mises that  he  may  still  be  alive. 

Tlie  Kighteenth  liook,  whicli  is  rather  long  and  lieavy, 
contains  the  account  of  Pelayo's  coronation.  ITie  best 
part  of  it,  perhaps,  is  the  short  sketch  of  his  lady's  affec- 
tionate exidtation  in  liis  glory.  When  she  saw  the 
preparations  tliat  announced  this  great  event  — 


- "  her  eyes 


Brighten'd.     The  quicken'd  action  of  the  blood 

Tiiig'd  with  ft  deeper  hue  hr^r  glowing  cheek  ; 

And  on  her  lip^  there  sjite  a  smile,  which  spoke 

The  bonourabb:!  pride  «if  perfect  love  ; 

Rejoicing,  for  her  husband's  sake,  (n  sliare 

The  lot  he  ehoso,  the  perils  ho  defied, 

The  lofty  forinnc  which  iboLr  faith  foresaw*." — p.  2 IB. 


tovrurr't  Roderick  —  jvUjls 


lloderick  bears  a  solemn  part  in  the  lofty  cercmoiues 
of  thin  important  day;  and,  "with  a  calm  and  resolute 
lieart,  beholds  tiie  allegiance  of  his  subjects  transferred 
to  Ilia  heroic  kinsman. 

Tlio  Nineteenth  Book  is  occupied  with  an  interview 
between  Roderick  and  his  mother,  who  has  at  lust  re- 
cognised him  ;  and  even  while  she  approves  of  his  \>eni- 
tential  abandonment  of  the  world,  tempts  liim  with 
bevWtching  visions  of  recovered  fame  and  glor)-,  and  of 
atonement  made  to  Florinda,  by  placing  her  in  the  rank 
of  Ids  queen.  He  continues  firm,  however,  in  his  lofty 
piu^xjse,  and  the  pious  Princess  soon  acquiesces  in  those 
pious  resolutions ;  and,  engaging  to  keep  his  secret, 
gives  lum  her  blessing,  and  retires. 

The  Twentieth  Book  conducts  us  to  the  Moorish  camp 
and  the  presence  of  Coimt  Julian.  Orpas,  a  baser 
ajjostate,  claims  the  promised  hand  of  Florinda  ;  and 
JuHan  appeals  to  the  Moorish  Prince,  whether  the  law 
of  Maliomet  admits  of  a  forced  maniugc.  The  Prince 
attests  that  it  does  not ;  and  then  Julian,  who  has  just 
learned  tliat  liis  daughter  was  in  the  approaching  host 
of  Pelayo,  obtains  leave  to  despatch  a  messenger  to  in- 
vite her  to  liis  arms. 

The  Twenty-first  Book  contains  the  meeting  of  Julian 
with  his  daughter  and  Roderick ;  under  whose  protection 
she  comes  at  evening  to  the  Moorish  camp,  and  finds 
her  father  at  his  ablutions  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  by 
tlio  side  of  a  clear  raoimtain  spring.  On  her  approach, 
lie  clas{)s  her  in  his  anns  mth  ovei-flowing  love. 

"  '  Thou  hast  not  dieti  foisakcn  me,  mv  cliild. 
IloxwVr  tht!  iuexi>rablt'  will  of  Fnlo  ' 
Mji^v  iulliq  vtorlJ  Hliicli  is  to  come  divide 
Our  DU'ibBliir^  ilt*sluiies,  iu  this 
'rtou  «tK  rioi.  t » jiyr  child.  Abandon  me !' 
And  Ui»ni  wilii  dcoj)  aiid  iuterhipted  voice, 
Nor  R0«kittg  to  rcstiuiu  his  copious  tears. 
■  My  hlt^u^  bo  up<iii  thy  head ! '  he  cncd, 
A  fHUK-r'»  lO(<«S4n|t!  tlwugh  jdl  ftiilhs  wei^  fala*j. 
It  idhHild  not  K«c  lis  «wrth  t "  .     .  She  lock 'J  her  bands 
Ai\Hiiid  his  ntN^k.  uid  pixtug  iii  his  fiw-e 
lliiUU^h  «(rv<Muiiiig  Uws.  cxrUiniU  ■  Oh  ncwr  mor.- 
Ut>n>  or  bt^nciitV I ,  mn*r  Ictus  part!*  —p  Vl-'i'^. 


IKD   WIS   CHILD TOETRT. 

He  is  at  first  offended  with  the  attendance  and 
"pricatly  habit  of  Roderick,  and  breaks  out  into  some 
infidel  taunts  upon  creeds  and  clnirohmcn ;  but  is 
forced  at  length  to  honour  tiie  fii'miicss,  the  humility, 
and  candour  of  tliis  devoted  Christian.  He  poses  liim, 
however,  in  the  course  of  their  discussion,  by  rather  an 
unlucky  question. 

"  '  Thou  preacbest  that  all  sins  may  be  eflEic'd : 
Is  tiiero  forpivenesa.  Christian,  iu  thy  creed 
For  Kod'rick's  crime?'  .  .  *  For  Koii'rick.  oiid  for  theo. 
Count  Juliuti ! '  said  tiia  Golh ;  and  us  he  is[)ttke 
Trembled  throu^^h  every  libre  of  his  frame, 
•  The  gate  of  Heaven  is  open  I  *  Julian  threw 
His  wrathful  hand  aloft,  and  cried,  'Away! 
Earth  could  not  hold  U9  both ;  nor  can  one  Uoavon 
Contain  my  deadliest  enemy  and  me  I'  " — p.  !it)9. 

This  etliical  dialogue  is  fixll  of  lofty  sentiment  and 
strong  images  ;  but  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  tetUous  and 
hea>'y.  One  of  the  newest  pictures  is  the  following;  and 
the  sweetest  scene,  perhaps,  that  which  closes  the  book 
immediately  after: 

"  '  Methinks  if  ye  would  know 
How  visitations  orciUainity 
Affect  the  pious  soul,  'tla  shown  yc  there ! 
Look  yonder  at  chat  cloud,  which  tlirough  ibo  fiky 
Sailing  alone,  doth  cross  iu  her  career 
Tbc  rolling  moon!  1  wiitch'd  it  as  it  cjune, 
And  deemM  the  deep  optupie  would  blot  her  beauu  ; 
But,  melting  like  a  wix'atli  of  buow,  it  hanga 
In  folds  of  wavy  silver  round,  and  clothes 
The  orb  with  richer  beauties  than  her  own, 
Then  passing,  leaves  her  in  her  light  sorcno.' — 

"  'Hiua  having  said,  the  pious  suiT'rer  sate. 
Beholding  with  fix 'J  eytw*  that  lovely  orb, 
Which  Ltiroiigh  the  azure  depth  alone  pursues 
Iler  course  ap}»oiiited;  with  LndilTVetit  bcftms 
Shining  upon  the  silent  hills  an)und, 
And  the  (lark  tents  of  that  miholy  host, 
Who,  alt  unconscious  of  impt^nding  fate, 
Take  their  last  sUiniher  there.     'Hie  camp  is  still ! 
The  lircs  have  nmuldor'd  ;  iind  tlie  bi-cezo  which  stirs. 
The  soft  aud  Buuwy  cmheiB.  jusl  lays  Ijarc 
At  times  a  red  and  ovonesccul  light, 
Or  for  a  moment  wakes  a  feeble  ilnme 
Thev  by  tile  fuunlain  heai-  the  stream  below, 


CARNAGE   m   A    DEPItE   OP   COVADONGA. 

Whose  murmurs,  as  the  vind  arose  or  fell. 

Fuller  or  foiuter  reach  the  ear  ntUin'd. 

And  DOW  tbt?  iitghiingide.  nnt  ilistaut  far. 

Began  her  solitary  song ;  and  {h>ur*d 

To  the  oold  moon  a  richer,  stronger  Blrain 

Than  that  with  which  the  lytic  lurk  salutes 

The  new-born  day.     Her  deep  aud  thiillmg  S4>n^ 

SeemM  with  Itu  piea-ing  melody  to  reach 

The  Boul ;  aiid  in  niy^'^'rioiis  uiiison 

BkMiJ  will)  idl  thought-^  of  f^ciitlene^s  oitd  love. 

Their  hearts  were  oi>en  to  tlie  heating  ]K>wcr 

Of  nature  ;  tuid  the  epteudour  of  the  lught. 

The  tlow  of  wuten*.  imd  that  sweotest  lay 

Came  to  them  like  a  copious  eveuing  dew. 

Falling  on  vernal  herlu  which  thii-st  fur  rain." — p.  Q74 — H'ifS. 

The  Twenty-sccoud  Book  is  fuller  of  business  than  of 

Eoetry.  The  vindictive  Orpos  persuades  tlic  M<:»orish 
?adcr,  that  Julitui  nictlitates  a  defection  from  his  cause ; 
and,  by  working  oa  liis  suspicious  spirit,  obtmns  his 
consent  to  lus  assassination  on  the  first  convenient 
opportunity. 

The  T\\'enty-third  Book  recounts  the  caniagc  and 
overthrow  of  the  Moors  in  the  Straits  of  Covndonga. 
Deceived  by  false  inteUif^ence,  aud  drunk  with  di^ooittul 
hope,  they  advance  up  the  lonfj  and  precipitous  deiile, 
along;  the  chfFs  and  ritlgea  of  wliich  Pelayo  had  not  only 
stationed  liis  men  iti  ambush,  but  had  piled  huge  stones 
and  trmiks  of  trees,  ready  to  be  pushed  over  upon  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy  in  the  lower  pass.  A  soft  summer 
mist  hanging  upon  the  side  of  the  cliffs  helps  to  conceal 
these  preparations ;  and  t}ie  whole  hue  of  the  Infidel  is 
irretrievably  engaged  in  the  giUf,  when  Adosiuda  ap- 
pears on  a  rock  in  the  van,  and,  with  her  proud  defiance, 
gives  the  word,  which  is  the  signal  for  the  assaidt.  The 
whole  description  is,  as  usual,  a  little  overworked,  but  is 
imquestionably  stiiking  and  impressive. 

"  As  Uic  Moorft 

Ad\-anc*d.  tha  Chieftain  in  the  vn»  was  Been. 

Known  by  his  amis,  and  from  llie  crag  o  vnieo 

rronounc'd  his  iiamf,  . .  .  '  .'Mcnliinaii,  hoa!  look  up! 

AluUinian  !'     As  the  lloiitirig  mist  dit'W  up 

It  luul  divided  there,  imd  npen'd  ixiund 

Tho  Cix)68 ;  part  tUuying  lu  Uie  i*ock  heucalfa. 


AtlOSTKDA'S   HEVENGE. 


Uov'ring  and  waving;  p&rt  in  floecy  folds, 

A  I'Jinopy  of  silver,  light  w>iniRiis\l 

To  Hliape  and  taibstancc.     In  tbe  midst  there  stood 

A  TeiDiiJo  foroi.  one  liuud  upon  the  Cn^s, 

'riio  oUior  raisd  in  menacing  act.     Delow 

I*oose  flow'd  her  raiment,  hut  her  breast  was  orm'd. 

And  hebnotc-d  her  hoad.    The  Moor  lurn'd  pale. 

For  on  the  vtoUb  of  Aiiria  h^  had  «eon 

That  weU-kuown  figure,  and  had  well  tcUev'd 

She  reeled  with  the  dead.     '  What,  boa !  *  she  cried, 

'  Alcahmau !     In  thu  uame  of  all  who  fell 

At  Auria  in  the  massacre,  this  hour 

1  aummon  Uiee  before  the  throne  of  t iod. 

To  answer  for  the  innocent  blood  !     This  hour  I 

Moor,  Misereant,  Murderer,  Child  of  Hc]l !  this  hoar 

1  summon  thee  to  judgment .  . .  .  lu  the  name 

Of  Gud!  for  SjMiiu  and  \''ewgeance.' 

From  voice  to  voice  ou  either  ^ide  it  paist 

WKh  rapid  re|K'tition.  . . '  In  the  uame 

Of  God!  for  Spain  and  Vciigoancc ! '  and  forthwith 

Ou  either  Bide,  oluug  the  whole  defile. 

The  Asturians  t>houujig.  in  the  name  of  God, 

i?el  the  whole  niin  loutio ;  huge  trunbi  and  sloiies, 

And  loosen'd  crags  I     Down,  down  they  roll'd  with  msb. 

And  boimd,  and  UiundViiig  fon-e.     Snd)  was  the  fall 

As  wheu  some  cily  by  the  Ubtniring  earth 

Heav'd  from  ita  strong  foundatious  is  cast  down. 

And  all  its  dwelliuga,  tuwers.  and  palaces, 

In  one  vride  deeolation  pro'iirated. 

From  end  to  end  of  that  long  stmit,  the  crash 

Was  heard  continuous,  and  commixt  with  sounds 

More  dreadful,  shrieks  of  horror  and  dcflpair. 

And  death.  .    the  wild  and  agoniaing  cry 

Of  that  whule  host,  in  one  desirueiion  whelin'd." — p.  298.  299. 

The  Twcntj-foiu'th  Book  is  fiill  of  tra^cal  matter, 
and  is  i)erliHps  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole  piece. 
A  M()or,  on  the  instigation  of  Orpas  and  Abiilcncem, 
pierces  Julinu  witli  a  moital  wovmd ;  wlio  tlicreuixm  ex- 
norte  his  captains,  alrcatly  disgusted  >vith  the  jealous 
tjTanny  of  the  Infidel,  to  rejoin  the  standard  and  the 
faitli  of  their  er)iuttrj';  and  then  re([uests  to  he  borne 
ioto  a  neighbouring  ehurcli,  where  Florinda  has  been 
prajing  for  his  conversion. 

*■  They  rais'd  him  from  the  earth ; 

He,  knitting  us  tliey  lifted  him  his  brow. 
Drew  in  through  «ipen  lips  and  lecth  firmdits'd 
Ilix  painful  breath,  and  on  hi.i  lance  laid  hand, 
Lest  its  long  shaft  should  shake  the  mortal  wound. 
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Gently  lus  tnmi  with  hIow  and  sternly  st<>p 
Their  suirritig  ImrOiun  1>oit)  ;  and  in  tiie  Church. 
Before  the  idtar,  laid  bim  down,  his  head 
Upon  Florindu's  knees." — p.  307,  308. 

lie  then,  on  the  solemn  adjuration  of  Roderick,  nv 
nounces  the  hlootly  faith  to  wliich  he  had  so  long 
adhered ;  and  revorently  receives  at  his  hand  the  sacra- 
ment of  reconciliation  and  peace.  There  is  great  fceUng 
and  energy  we  think  in  what  follows : — 

"  That  dread  oilice  done. 
Count  Julian  wilh  amazement  saw  the  Priest 
Kneel  down  befon?  him.  '  By  the  sacrament, 
Wbich  we  liavo  liero  partaken  ! '  IWerick  cried, 

•  In  this  most  awful  moment.     Ry  that  hope, . 
That  holy  faith  which  comforts  U»cc  in  death, 
<inmt  thy  forgiveness,  .lulian,  ere  thou  diest  I 
Uehuld  the  nuui  who  most  huth  injur'd  thoe! 
Ri)derick!  the  wretched  Ootli.  the  jj^uilly  cause 
Of  all  tliy  guilt,  .  .  the  unworthy  instnimenl 
Of  thy  redemption.  ,  .  kneels  before  theo  here. 
And  praya  to  be  forgiven  I ' 

■  Roderick ! '  excUiim'd. 
The  dying  Count,  . .  '  Roderick ! '  . .  and  from  the  fioor. 
With  violent  etfort,  half  he  raia'd  himself; 
The  spe&r  bung  heavy  in  bis  side ;  and  pain 
And  veaku^ss  overcame  him,  that  he  fell 
Cai'k  on  his  daughter's  lap.     '  O  Death.'  cried  he,  .  - 
PttHtihig  Im  hand  across  lii:^  c«ld  damp  brow,  . . 

*  Tliou  tameift  the  strung  hmb,  and  conquerest 
The  stubborn  heart !     Uut  yestenlay  I  aiid 
One  Heaven  could  noi  wjntAin  mine  enemy 
And  me ;  and  now  I  lift  ray  dying  voice 
To  say,  Torgivo  mo.  Lord !  as  I  forgive 
Him  who  hath  done  the  vs-rong ! ' . .  Ho  clos'd  his  ejm 
A  mouicut ;  then  with  sudden  impulse  cried.  .  . 
'  Rod  nek,  thy  wife  is  dead ! — the  Church  hath  power 
To  free  thee  fi-om  thy  vows !     The  broken  heaiX 
Might  yet  be  hoiil'd,  the  wrong  rcdress'd.  tlie  throne 
Robuilt  by  that  same  hand  which  imll'd  it  down ! 
And  these  curst  Africans  .  .  .  Oh  for  a  month 
Of  tlml  waste  life  which  millions  miabestow !  . .  ' " — p.  3 1 1,  319. 

Returning  wi^kness  then  admonishes  liim,  however, 
of  the  near  approach  of  death  ;  and  he  hegs  the  friendly 
hand  of  Roderick  to  cttt  sliort  his  pangs,  by  drawing 
forth  the  weajwn  wliich  clogs  the  wotmd  in  his  side. 
He  then  gives  hitn  liis  hand  in  kindness  —  blesses  and 
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Kisses  his  heroic  daughter,  and  expires. 
'  les  are  full  of  force  and  tenderness. 


The  concluding 


••  ^Vlien  from  her  father's  buily  she  arose, 
Her  cheek  was  flush'tl.  ftntl  in  Her  eyes  there  beam'd 
A  wilder  brightmvig.     On  the  Ctoih  sUe  giiz'd  ! 
While  luiilc'iTiMth  the  emotions  of  tluit.  hcmr 
Exhausted  life  gave  way !     '  O  God ! '  she  said. 
Lifting  her  liands,  '  thou  hast  reator'd  rae  nil,  .  . 
All . .  in  one  hour!' , . .  aud  round  his  neck  she  threw 
Her  arms  and  criod,  *  Aly  Roderick  I  mme  in  lleaven ! ' 
Orosning.  ho  e1a$pt  her  close !  aiid  in  that  act 
And  agony  her  hujjpy  spirit  fled  !  "  —  p.  :M  '.\, 

Tlie  Last  Book  describes  the  recognition  and  exploits 
of  Hoderick  in  the  last  of  his  battles.  After  the  revolt 
of  Julian's  army,  Orpas,  by  whose  counsels  it  had  been 
chiefly  occasioned,  is  sent  forward  by  the  Moorish  leader, 
to  tr)'  to  win  them  back ;  and  advances  in  front  of  the 
line,  demanding  a  parley,  mounted  on  the  beautiful  Orelio, 
the  famous  war  horse  of  Koderick,  who,  roused  at  that 
sight,  obtains  leave  from  Pelayo  to  give  the  renegade 
his  answer ;  and  after  pouring  out  upon  him  some 
words  of  abuse  and  scorn,  seizes  the  reins  of  his  trusty 
steed;  and 

"  •  How  now,'  he  cried, 

•  Orelio !  old  compmiiou, . .  luy  good  hor>te !  . . 
Off  with  this  recreant  burtlien ! " . . .  And  with  that 
He  rais'd  his  hand,  and  n'lir'd,  and  hni'k'd  tlie  steed. 
To  that  remembcr'd  voioe  and  ami  of  jwwer 
Obedient.     Down  tlie  helpless  traitor  fell, 
Violently  throivn  :  and  IWerick  over  him 
llirice  led,  with  just  aud  unrelenting  hand. 
The  trampling  hoofa.     '  (io,  join  Witiza  now, 
Where  he  lies  howling.'  the  avenger  cried. 
'And  tell  him  Roderick  sent  thee  ! "  " — p.  3  IB,  .110 

He  then  vaults  upon  the  noble  horse  ;    and  filling 

it  Julian's  sword  to  his  grasp,  rushes  in  the  van  of 

"Sie  Christian  army  into  the  thick  array  of  the  Infidel, 

^ — where,  unarmed  as  he  is,  and  clothed  in  his  penit«n- 

robes  of  wa>ing  black,  he  scatters  death  and  terror 

*nround  him,  and  cuts  his  way  clean  through  the  whole 

lost  of  his  op[Kinents.     lie  there  desciies  the  army  of  Pe- 

ayo  advancing  to  co-operate  ;  and  as  he  rides  up  to  them 
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^^'ith  his  wonted  royal  nir  and  gesture,  and  on  his  well- 
known  stocd  of  royalty,  both  the  Kin»  and  Siverian  arc  in- 
stantancously  struck  with  the  upparition ;  and  mancl 
that  the  weeds  of  penitence  should  so  long  have  con- 
cealed their  sovereign.  Rcxlcrick,  unconscious  of  this 
recognition,  briefly  iufonns  them  of  what  has  befalloo, 
and  recpiests  the  honourable  rights  of  Cliristian  sepulture 
for  the  uufortunate  Julian  and  his  daughter. 

"  '  In  tiiiH,  —  and  ali  tftinys  aUe,'  — 
Peloyo  answer'd,  lookiug  wisLfulIy 
Urton  ibe  Gi>Lli, '  thy  ploasuro  shuJI  lie  done  I ' 
Then  Rod 'rick  saw  dial  he  wiu  luiowii  —  and  turn 'J 
His  hniid  Away  in  niUmco.     But  Ihct  old  niAn 
Laid  hold  uiK>n  his  bridle,  tuid  look'd  up 
In  hw  master's  face -^  weeping  and  silently  t 
Theieai  tho  Gotii  wiUi  fervent  preusure  tixik 
liiH  hand,  and  bending  doAT)  townni  him.  said, 
'  My  giHjd  Siverian,  go  not  thou  thia  day 
To  \vai !  I  charge  thee  keep  tliysclf  from  barm ! 
Thou  nrt  post  tJie  age  for  combals  ;  and  with  whom 
Hereafter  should  thy  mistress  talk  of  me, 
If  thou  wert  gone?  * "  —  p.  331>. 

Ho  then  bon*ows  the  defensive  amiour  of  this  faithfit 
scn'ant ;  and  taking  a  touching  and  affectionate  leave  of 
him,  vaidts  again  on  the  back  of  OreUo ;  and  placing 
himself  without  explanation  in  the  \'an  of  the  army, 
leads  tliem  on  to  the  instant  assault.  The  renegatle 
leaders  fall  ou  all  sides  beneath  his  resistless  blows. 

' "  And  in  the  heat  of  fight 

Rejoicing  and  forgetful  of  all  el&e, 

Set  up  hia  cry,  as  he  wns  wont  iu  youtJi, 

'  RoD'BirK  THE  Goth  ! '  .  .  .  his  warnay,  known  eo  wril ! 

Pelnyo  eagerly  took  up  the  word, 

And  shouted  nut  his  kinsmfin's  name  belov'd, 

'  Ilodrick  the  Goth!     I'Cod'rick  and  Vietory! 

Rod'rick  and  Vengeauce  I  '     Odoar  gave  it  forth ; 

iM-baii  repeated  it :  and  thmugb  his  nmkti 

Count  Petltii  sent  the  cry.     Nut  from  the  field 

Of  his  great  virtory,  when  Wittza  fell. 

With  louder  nceianuitions  luid  that  namo 

Been  borne  abroad  ujwn  the  ninds  of  heaveti" 

■'  O'er  the  field  it  spread. 

All  hearts  and  tongues  tinitii^g  in  tJie  cry; 
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MoanUuxis,  and  rockn,  uiid  valos,  rc-eclioM  routid  : 

Aiid  he  rejuiiung  iu  bis  Htreugth  rode  on, 

Layiug  on  tho  Aluora  with  tliat  good  sword ;  aud  siuole, 

And  o\erthrew.  and  scatter'd.  and  deatroy'd, 

And  trampled  down !  and  still  at  every  blow 

ExultiiiHly  he  sent  the  war-cry  fortJi. 

'  iloiiVirk  tlie  Guth  !  Itod'rick  and  Victory  I 

Rod 'rick  oud  Vengeance  1 '  " —  p.  ^34,  336. 

The  carnage  at  length  is  over,  and  the  field  is  won ! 
—  but  where  is  he  to  whose  name  and  example  the  vic- 
tory is  owing  ? 

■■  upon  the  buuks 

Of  Sella  wtt3  Oreliuliiund;  hii>  legtt 
And  flanks  incarnndin'd,  hii^  poitral  smear  d 
WiUt  froth,  mid  foam,  and  gore,  hie  silver  mane 
Sprinkled  with  blood,  which  hung  on  every  hair, 
A^rs'dlike  dew-drop€ :  trcmbliug  there  ho  stooil 
From  the  toil  of  battle ;  and  at  times  sent  forth 
His  tremulous  voice  far-echoing  loud  and  Mirill ; 
A  frequent  anxious  cry.  with  which  he  seeni'd 
To  caJl  the  ma:jter  wtxum  he  lor'd  so  well. 
And  who  had  thus  again  forsaken  him. 
Siverian's  helm  aiid  oiarastt  on  tho  gross 
Lay  near  ;  and  Julian 'a  sword,  ita  hilt  and  ohniu 
Clotted  with  bloLid !  But  where  was  he  whose  hand 
Had  wielded  it  so  well  tli^  glorious  day  ?  .  .    . 

Days,  niontlu.  and  yeary,  and  generations  pass'd. 

And  centuries  held  their  c«3uree,  befure.  fai'off 

Withui  a  hermitage  near  Viseu's  walls, 

A  humble  Tomb  was  found,  which  bore  inflcrib*d 

In  ancient  characters,  King  Itod  nek's  name!  "  —  p,  339,  340. 

These  copious  extracts  must  have  settled  om*  readers' 
opinion  of  this  jx>em ;  and  though  they  arc  certainly 
taken  fitim  the  better  parts  of  it,  we  have  no  wish  to 
<iisturb  the  forcible  impression  wliich  they  must  have 
Wn  the  means  of  producing.  Its  chief  faiUt  imdoubt- 
edly  is  the  monotony  of  its  tragic  and  solemn  tone  — 
tbe  perpetual  gloom  with  which  all  its  scenes  are  over- 
cast—  and  the  tediousness  \s*ith  which  some  of  them  are 
<leveloped.  There  are  many  dull  passages,  in  short,  and 
i  considerable  quantity  of  heavy  reading  —  some  silli- 
Desg,  and  a  good  deal  of  affectation.  But  the  beauties, 
Ujion  the  whole,  preponderate ;  —  and  these,  we  hope, 
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»petik  for  themselves  in  the  passages  we  have  already 
extracted. 

Tlie  versification  is  smooth  and  melodious,  though  too 
luiilormly  di-awn  out  into  a  long  aud  linked  sweetness. 
The  diction  is  as  usual  more  remarkable  for  copiousness 
than  fence ;  —  and  though  less  defaced  than  formerly 
with  |)hrases  of  affected  simplicity  and  infmitine  pathos, 
is  still  too  much  speckknl  with  strange  words ;  which, 
whether  they  are  old  or  new,  are  not  English  at  the 
present  day  — ■  and  we  hope  never  will  become  so.  ^Tiat 
use  or  ornament  does  Mr.  Southey  expect  to  derive  for 
his  poetiy  from  such  words  as  avid  and  aureate^  and 
auriphri/gidte  ?  or  leman  aud  weedery^  frequentage  and 
yottfhJiead,  and  twenty  more  as  pedantic  and  affecte<l  ? 
AA'hat  good  is  there  either,  we  should  like  to  know,  in 
talking  of  **  oaken  galilees,"  or  "  incarnadined  poitraU," 
or  "  all-able  Providence,"  and  such  other  points  of  learn- 
ing ?  —  If  poetry  is  intended  for  general  delight,  ought 
not  its  language  to  be  generally  intelligible  ? 
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(December,   1816.) 

Ckilde  EaroU'x  PiUjrimage,  Canto  the  Third.  By  Lord  BynON. 
8vo.     pj>.  70.    T^ndou:  Jftin. 

The  Prisoner  of  Chilian,  amf  o/At-r  Poenut.    By  Lord  BvHON. 
8vo.  pp.  00.    Londou:  IHIO,  * 

If  the  finest  poetry  be  that  which  leaves  the  deepest 
impi-cssion  on  the  minds  of  its  readers  —  and  this  is  not 
the  worst  test  of  its  excellence  —  Lord  Byron,  we  tliink, 
must  be  allowed  to  take  precedence  of  all  his  distin- 
ished   contemporaries,      lie   has   not  the   variety   of 

Icott  —  nor  the  delicacy  of  Camjjbell  —  nor  the  absolute 
ith  of  Crabbe  —  nor  tlie  polished  sparklinj^  of  Moore  ; 

lut  in  force  of  diction,  and  inextinguishable  energy  of 
ntiment,  he  clearly  surpasses  them  all.     "  Words  that 

ircathc,  and  thoughts  that  bum,"  arc  not  merely  the 
ornaments,  but  the  common  staple  of  liis  poetry  ;  and  he 
is  not  inspu'cd  or  impressive  only  in  some  happy  pas- 
sages, but  through  the  whole  body  and  tissue  of  his 
imposition.  It  was  an  unavoidable  condition,  perhaps, 
of  this  higher  excellence,  tlmt  his  scene  shoiUd  be  nar- 
row, and  his  persons  few.  To  compass  such  ends  as  he 
had  in  view,  it  was   necessarj'   to   reject   all   ordinary 

jents,  and  all  tri\'ial  combinations.  lie  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  amusing,  or  ingenious,  or  playful ;  or  hope  to 
maintain  the  rcqui.site  pitch  of  interest  by  the  recitation 
of   q)rightly  adventures,  or  the  opposition  of  conmion 


*  I  bave  already  f^oid  so  raucb  of  Lord  Byrou  wiib  reference  to  hit 
Dramatic  productions,  that  I  cannot  now  aflurd  to  republisb  more  thaa 
one  other  pap«r,  on  the  subject  of  his  Poelrj-  in  general :  And  I  select 
this,  rather  becaui$e  it  refers  to  ft  greater  variety  of  tbeRe  compositions, 
than  because  it  deals  with  auch  as  are  either  absolutely  the  best,  or  the 
most  characteristic  of  his  genius.  The  tmrb  is.  hnwevnr,  that  alt  his 
writings  are  cbaracterifltic ;  and  lead,  pretty  much  alike,  to  those 
TJewg  of  the  diu-k  and  the  bright  parts  of  his  nature,  which  have  led 
me,  I  fear  (though  almost  irresistibly ),  into  oliservations  more  personal 
to  the  character  of  the  author,  than  should  geDemlly  Iw  permitted  to  a 
I  literaiy  censor. 
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characters.  To  produce  great  effects,  in  short,  he  felt 
that  it  was  necessary  to  deal  only  with  the  greater  pas- 
sions—witli  the  exaltaticms  of  a  daring  fancy,  and  the 
errors  of  a  lofty  intellect  —  with  the  pride,  the  terrors, 
and  the  agonies  of  strong  cniotion  —  the  fire  and  air 
uloiic  of  our  human  elements. 

In  this  respect,  and  in  his  general  notion  of-the  end 
and  the  means  of  poeti*)'.  we  have  sometimes  thought 
that  his  views  fell  more  in  with  those  of  the  Lake  poets, 
than  of  any  other  existing  party  in  the  poetical  common- 
wealth: And,  in  some  of  his  later  productions  especially, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  liis  occasioual  ap- 
jin):iclH*.s  to  the  style  and  maimer  of  tliis  class  of  writrrs. 
Lord  Byron,  however,  it  should  be  observed,  like  all 
other  jKnsoiis  of  a  quick  sense  of  beauty,  and  sure 
enough  of  their  own  originaUty  to  be  in  no  fear  of  jialtr)* 
imputations,  is  a  great  mimic  of  styles  and  manners,  and 
a  gieat  boiT0^>'er  of  cxteraal  chaiacter.  He  and  Scott, 
accordingly,  aix?  ftdl  of  imitations  of  all  the  writers  from 
whom  they  have  ever  derived  gratification ;  and  the 
two  most  original  writei's  of  the  age  might  api)ear,  to 
sui>erficial  obser\Trs,  to  be  the  most  deejay  indebted  to 
their  predecessors.  In  this  particular  instance,  we  have 
no  faidt  to  find  with  Lord  Byron :  For  undoubtedly  the 
finer  passages  of  Wordsworth  and  Southey  have  in 
them  wherewithal  to  lend  an  impulse  to  the  utmost  am- 
bition of  rival  genius ;  and  their  diction  aiul  manner  of 
writing  is  frequently  both  striking  and  original.  But 
wo  must  say,  that  it  would  afford  us  still  greater  plea- 
sure to  find  tliese  tuneiiil  geullemeu  rctunung  the  com- 
pliment which  Lord  Byron  has  here  paid  to  their 
talents ;  and  fomiing  themselves  on  the  model  rather  of 
his  imitations,  than  of  their  o^vn  originals.  In  those 
imitations  tliey  will  find  that,  though  he  is  sometimes 
abundantly  mystical,  he  never,  or  at  least  ver>-  rarely, 
indulges  in  absolute  nonsense  —  never  takes  his  lofty 
flights  upon  mean  or  ridicidous  occasions  —  and,  above 
all,  never  dilutes  his  strong  conceptions,  and  magnificent 
imaginations,  with  a  fiood  of  oppressive  verbosity.  On 
the  contrary,  lie  is,  of  all  hving  writei's,  the  most  concise 
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j^und  condensed ;  aiid,  we  woxdd  fain  hoj>c,  may  go  far, 
\ty  his  example,  to  redeem  the  gi*eat  reproach  of  our  [ 
modem  literature  —  its  intolerable  prolixity  and  rediin-j 
dauce.  In  Ids  nervous  and  manly  lines,  we  find  no 
elaboiute  amplification  of  common  sentiments  —  no  osten- 
tations |K)Iishing  of  pretty  expressions;  and  avo  really 
think  that  the  brilliant  success  which  has  rewarded  his 
dis<lain  of  those  poltiy  artiiices,  should  put  to  shame  for 
ever  that  puling  and  self-admiring  race,  who  can  live 
through  half  a  volume  on  the  stock  of  a  single  tlioughl, 
and  expatiate  over  diverse  fair  quarto  pages  with  thei 
details  of  one  tedious  description.  In  Lord  Byron,  on ' 
the  contrary,  we  have  a  j>er])etual  stream  of  thick-coming 
£uicies  —  an  eternal  spring  of  frcsli-blown  images,  which 
seem  called  into  existence  by  the  sudden  fla^ih  of  those 
gloAvinf;  thoughts  and  overwhelming  eniotionH,  that 
struggle  for  expression  through  the  Avhole  flow  of  his 
jKietry  —  and  impart  to  a  tliction  that  is  often  alinipt 
and  irregular,  a  force  mid  a  chann  which  fi-equently 
■realise  all  that  is  said  of  inspiration. 
"  With  all  these  imdouhted  claims  to  our  admirntion, 
iliowever,  it  is  iniixjssible  to  deny  that  the  nobk'  author 
Bi^fore  us  has  still  something  to  leom,  and  a  good  deal 
to  coiToet.  He  is  frequently  abnipt  and  careless,  and 
sometimes  obscure.  There  are  marks,  occasionally,  of 
effort  and  straining  after  an  emphasis,  which  is  generally 
^upontaneons ;  and.  above  all,  there  is  far  too  great  a  mo- 
^raotony  in  the  uioral  colouring  of  his  pictures,  and  too 
much  repetition  of  the  same  sentiments  and  maxims. 
He  delights  too  exclusively  in  llie  delineation  of  a  cer- 
t<un  morbid  exaltation  of  character  and  of  feeling- — a 
sort  of  demoniacal  sublimity,  not  without  some  traits  of 
the  mined  .\rehangel.  He  is  haunted  almost  j>cri>etually 
with  the  image  of  a  being  feeding  and  fed  upon  by  vio- 
lent passions,  and  the  recollections  of  the  catastrophes 
they  have  occasioned :  And,  though  worn  out  by  their 
past  indidgcnce,  unable  to  sustain  the  biu'deu  of  an  ex- 
istence which  they  do  not  continue  to  animate :  —  full  of 
pride,  and  revenge,  and  obduracy  —  disdaining  lift;  mul 
dejith,  and  mankind  and  luinself — and  trauipUng,  in 
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his  scorn,  not  only  upon  the  falsehood  and  formality 
of  polished  life,  but  upon  its  tame  virtues  and  ala^isL 
dcvo^tion:  Yet  cnvyint^,  by  fits,  the  very  beings  he 
despises,  and  mflting  into  mere  «)ftness  and  compassion, 
when  the  helplessness  of  cliildbood  or  the  frailt)'  of 
woman  make  an  appeal  to  liis  generosity.  Such  is  the 
person  with  whom  we  are  called  uj^wn  almost  exclusively 
to  sympathise  iu  idl  the  greater  productions  of  this  di». 
tinguishcd  writer:  —  In  Childe  Ilarold  —  in  the  Corsair 
—  In  Irtira  —  in  the  Siege  of  Corinth  —  in  I'arisiua,  aiid 
in  most  of  the  smaller  pieces. 

It  is  impossible  to  represent  such  a  character  better 
than  Lord  Byrou  has  done  in  all  these  productions  — 
or  indeed  to  represent  any  thing  more  terrible  in  its 
anger,  or  more  attractive  in  its  relenting.  In  point  of 
effect,  we  readily  admit,  that  no  one  chaiactcr  can  be 
more  (poetical  or  impressive:  —  But  it  is  really  too  much 
to  find  the  scene  perpetually  filled  by  one  character  — 
not  only  in  all  the  acts  of  each  sevei'al  drama,  hut  in  all 
the  different  dramas  of  tlie  series ;  —  and,  grand  and  ira- 
pressive  as  it  is,  wc  frel  at  last  that  tliese  very  quidities 
make  some  relief  more  iudispensabU%  and  oppress  the 
spirits  of  ordinary  mortals  with  too  deep  an  impression 
of  awe  and  repulsion.  There  is  too  much  giult.  in  slxort, 
and  too  mucli  gloom,  in  the  leatUng  character; — and 
though  it  be  a  fine  thing  to  gaze,  now  and  then,  on 
stormy  seas,  and  thunder-sliaken  moimtuins,  we  should 
prefer  passing  our  days  in  sheltered  valleys,  and  by  the 
murmur  of  calmer  waters. 

We  are  aware  that  these  metaphors  may  be  turned 
against  us  —  and  tliat,  without  metHphor,  it  may  be  sjud 
that  men  do  not  pass  their  daifs  in  reading  poetry  —  and 
that,  as  they  may  look  into  l/)rd  Byron  only  about  as 
often  as  tlxey  look  abroad  upon  tempests,  they  have  no 
more  reason  to  complain  of  him  for  being  grand  and 
gloomy,  than  to  complain  of  the  same  qualitii»s  in  the 
glaciers  and  volcanoes  which  they  go  so  fur  to  -visit. 
Painters,  too,  it  may  be  said,  have  often  gained  great 
reputation  by  their  representations  of  tigers  and  other 
ferocious  animals,  or  of  caverns  ami  banditti  —  and  poets 
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should  be  allowed,  without  reproach,  to  indulge  in  ana- 
logous exercises.  We  ai'e  far  Iroui  tliiiiking  that  therc  is 
no  wcij^ht  iu  these  consideratious;  aud  feel  how  i)lausibly 
it  may  be  said,  that  we  ha^e  no  better  reason  for  a  great 
part  of  our  coin[)laint,  than  that  an  author,  to  whom  we  are 
al  really  very  gi'eatly  indebted,  has  chosen  ratlier  to  please 
himself,  than  iia,  in  the  use  he  makes  of  liis  talents. 

This,  no  doubt,  seems  both  unreasonable  and  ung^mte- 
ful :  But  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  a  public  bcneikctor 
becomes  a  debtor  to  the  public ;  and  is,  in  some  degree, 
responsible  for  the  em])loyment  of  those  fjifts  which  seem 
to  be  conferred  upon  liim,  not  merely  tor  his  owti  de- 
light, but  for  the  delight  and  improvement  of  his  fellows 
throuf^h  all  generations.  Independent  of  this,  however, 
we  tlunk  there  is  a  reply  to  the  apology.  A  great  living- 
poet  is  not  like  a  distant  volcano,  or  an  occasional  tem- 
t.  He  is  a  volcano  in  the  heart  of  om*  land,  and  a 
ud  that  hangs  over  our  dwellings  ;  and  we  have  some 
reason  to  complain,  if,  instead  of  genial  warmth  aud  grate- 
ful shade,  he  voluntarily  darkens  and  inflames  our  atnio-. 
sphere  with  i>erpetual  iiery  explosions  and  pitcliy  vjipours. 
Lord  Byron's  jjoetry,  in  short,  is  too  attractive  and  too 
famous  to  lie  dormant  or  inoperative ;  and,  therefore,  if 
it  produce  any  painful  or  peniicious  effects,  there  will  be 
mui-murs,  and  ought  to  be  suggestions  of  alteration.  Now,; 
though  an  artist  may  draw  fighting  tigers  and  hungry- 
lions  in  as  lively  and  natural  a  way  as  he  can,  without: 
giving  any  encouragement  to  human  ferocity,  or  even, 
much  alarm  to  human  fear,  the  case  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent, when  a  poet  represents  men  with  tiger-like  dis^x)- 
sitions: — and  yet  more  so,  wlien  he  exhausts  the  re- 
sources of  his  genius  to  make  this  ten'ible  l>eing  inter- 
esting and  attractive,  and  to  represent  all  tlie  lofty  virtues 
as  the  natural  allies  of  his  ferocity.  It  is  still  worse  when 
he  proert^s  to  show,  that  all  thest>  precuou-s  gifts  of  daunt- 
less courage,  strong  aft'ection.  aud  high  im.tginatiou,  are 
not  only  akin  to  guilt,  but  the  parents  of  misery;  —  and 
that  those  only  have  any  clinnrr  of  tranquiUily  or  happi- 
ne:^s  in  this  world,  whom  it  is  the  object  of  his  poetry  to 
akc  us  shun  and  dcspi.sc. 
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These,  it  appears  to  ue,  are  not  merely  crrora  in  taste, 
but  per\ersions  of  morality ;  and,  as  a  great  poet  is  ne- 
cessarily a  moral  teacher,  and  gives  forth  his  ethical 
K  lessons,  in  general,  with  far  more  effect  and  authority 
than  any  of  his  graver  brcthrcn,  he  is  peculiarly  liable 
to  the  ccusures  reserved  for  those  who  turn  the  means 
of  improvement  to  purposes  of  corruption. 

It  may  no  doubt  be  said,  that  poetry  in  genci'al  tend^ 
less  to  the  usefid  than  the  splendid  quahties  of  our  na- 
ture —  that  a  character  poetically  good  has  long  been 
distinguished  fi'oni  one  that  is  morally  so  —  and  tliat, 
e\er  since  the  time  of  Achilles,  our  sj-mpatliies,  on  such 
occasions,  have  been  chiefly  engrossed  by  persons  wliose 
dejiortment  is  by  no  means  exemplary ;  and  who  in 
m»my  jwints  approach  to  the  temperament  of  Lord 
BjTon's  ideal  hero.  There  is  some  truth  in  this  sug- 
gestion also.  But  other  poets,  in  (hejirst  place,  do  not 
allow  their  fovouritcs  so  outrageous  a  monopoly  of  the 
glory  mul  interest  of  the  piece  —  and  sin  less  tlicrefore 
against  tlio  laws  either  of  YM>etiral  or  distributive  justire. 
In  the  secotid  place,  their  heroes  ai-e  not,  generally,  either 
80  bad  or  so  good  as  Lord  Byron's — and  do  not  indeed 
very  much  exctxxl  the  standiiitl  of  tnith  and  natiu^,  in 
either  of  tlic  extremes.  His,  however,  are  as  monstrous 
and  unnatural  as  centaurs,  and  hip^wgriffs  —  and  must 
ever  figure  in  the  eye  of  sober  reason  as  so  many  bright 
and  iiatefid  impossibilities.  But  the  most  important  di*. 
tinclion  is,  tliat  the  other  poets  who  deal  in  peccant  heroes, 
neither  feel  nor  express  that  ardent  affection  for  them, 
wliich  is  >'isiblo  in  the  whole  of  this  author 's  delinea- 
tions ;  but  merely  make  use  of  them  as  nccessar}'  agents 
in  the  extraordinary  adventures  they  have  to  detail,  and 
Ix*rsons  whose  mingled  \ices  and  virtues  arc  requisite  to 
l>ring  about  the  catastrophe  of  their  story.  In  Lord 
Byron,  however,  the  uiterest  of  the  story,  where  tlierc 
Impiwus  to  be  one,  wliich  is  not  always  the  case,  is  uni- 
formly postponed  to  that  of  the  character  itself — into 
which  l»e  enters  so  deeply,  and  with  so  extraoi-dinary  a 
fiuuhiess,  tliat  he  generally  ctmtinues  to  speak  in  its  lan- 
guage, lifter  it  hits  been  dismissed  from  the  stage ;  and 


to  inculcate,  on  liia  own  authority,  the  same  sentiments 
which  had  been  pre\iou9ly  recommended  by  its  example. 
"VVe  do  not  consider  it  as  unfair,  therefore,  to  say  that 
Lord  Byron  appears  to  us  to  be  the  zealous  apostle  of  a 
certain  fierce  and  magnificent  misanthix>j)y  ;  wliirh  has 
already  saddened  his  poetry  with  too  deej)  a  shade,  and 
not  only  led  to  a  groat  misapplication  of  great  talents, 
but  contributed  to  render  popular  some  very  false  esti- 
mates of  the  constituentis  of  human  happiness  and  merit. 
It  is  irksome,  however,  to  dwell  uiM)n  observations  so 
general  —  and  we  shall  probably  have  better  means  of 
illustrating  these  remarks,  if  they  are  really  well  founded, 
wlien  we  come  to  speak  of  the  particular  publications  by 
which  they  have  now  been  suggested. 

We  had  the  good  fortune,  we  believe,  to  be  among  the 
first  who  proclaimed  the  rising  of  a  new  luminary,  on 
the  appcai'ance  of  Childe  Hai'old  on  the  poetical  horizon, 
—  and  wo  ])ursued  his  course  with  due  attention  through 
several  of  the  constellations.  If  we  have  lately  omitted 
to  record  liis  progress  with  the  same  accuracy,  it  is  by  no 
means  because  we  liave  regarded  it  wth  more  indiffer- 
ence, or  supposed  that  it  M'oidd  be  less  interesting  to  the 
pubhc — but  because  it  was  so  extremely  conspicuous  as 
no  longer  to  require  the  notices  of  an  official  observer. 
In  general,  we  do  not  think  it  necessar)',  nor  indeed 
quite  fair,  to  oppress  our  readers  with  an  account  of 
works,  which  are  as  well  kno^-n  to  them  as  to  ourselves ; 
or  with  a  repetition  of  sentiments  in  which  all  the  world 
is  agreed.  Wherever  a  work,  therefore,  is  very  popular, 
and  where  the  general  opinion  of  its  merits  ap])ears  to  be 
substantially  right,  we  tliink  ourselves  at  liberty  to  leave 
it  out  of  our  chronicle,  without  iuciuring  tlie  censure  of 
neglect  or  inattention.  A  very  rigorous  application  of 
this  maxim  might  Iiave  saved  oui'  readera  the  trouble  of 
reading  what  we  now  write  —  and,  we  confess  the  truth, 
We  write  it  rather  to  gratify  ourselves,  than  with  the 
hope  of  gi^'ing  them  much  infonnation.  At  the  same 
time,  some  short  notice  of  the  progress  of  such  a  writer 
ought,  perhaps,  to  appear  in  liis  contemporar)'  journals, 
afia  tiibute  due  to  his  eminence ;  —  and  a  zealous  critic 
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can  scarcely  set  about  examiuiug  tlie  merits  of  any  work, 
or  the  nature  of  its  reception  by  the  public,  ivithoul 
si>eedi]y  discovering  very  urgent  cause  for  his  admoui- 
tions,  both  to  the  author  and  his  admirers. 

Our  last  particular  account  was  of  the  Corsair ;  — and 
though  from  that  time  to  the  publication  of  the  pieces, 
the  titles  of  wliich  we  have  prefixed,  the  noble  author 
has  produced  as  much  poetry-  as  would  have  made  the 
fortimc  of  any  other  person,  we  can  afford  to  take  but 
little  notice  of  those  intorme<iiate  performances ;  wliich 
have  already  passed  their  ordeal  with  this  generation, 
and  are  fairly  committed  to  the  final  judgment  of  pos- 
terity. Some  shght  reference  to  them,  laowever,  may  be 
proper,  both  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  author  a  views, 
and  the  histoiy  of  his  fame. 

Lara  was  obviously  the  sequel  of  the  Corsair  —  and 
maintained,  in  geneiul,  tlie  same  tone  of  deep  interest, 
and  lofly  feeling ;  —  though  the  disappearance  of  Medora 
from  the  scene  deprives  it  of  the  enchanting  sweetness, 
by  which  its  terrors  were  there  redeemed,  and  makes  the 
hero  on  the  whole  less  captivating,  'i'he  character  of 
Lara,  too,  is  rather  too  laboriously  finished,  and  his  noo 
tuniai  encoTinter  ^vith  the  apparition  is  worked  up  too 
ostentatiously.  There  is  infinite  beautj'  in  tlie  sketch 
of  the  dark  page  —  and  in  many  of  the  moral  or  general 
reflections  which  are  interspersed  with  the  narrative. 
The  death  of  Lara,  however,  is  by  far  the  finest  pa.ssagc 
in  the  poem,  and  is  fidly  equal  to  anything  else  which 
the  author  has  ever  written.  Though  it  is  not  under 
our  immediate  cognisance,  we  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  transcribing  the  greater  part  of  the  passage  —  in 
which  the  physical  liorror  of  the  event,  though  described 
vnth  a  terrible  force  and  fidelity,  is  both  i*el!eved  and  en- 
hanced by  the  beautiful  pictures  of  mental  energy  and 
redeeming  affection  with  which  it  is  combined.  Our 
readers  will  recollect^  that  this  gloomy  and  daring  chief 
was  mortally  wounded  in  battle,  and  led  out  of  it,  almost 
insensible,  by  that  sad  and  lovely  page,  whom  no  danger 
could  ever  separate  from  his  side.  <^n  liis  retreat, 
slaughter   and   desolation  fall  on  his  disheartened    fol- 
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powers ;  and  the  poet  turns  from  the  sceue  of  disorder  ■ 

"  Beneatii  a  lime,  remoter  from  tlie  sceno, 
Where  but  for  him  that  strife  liad  never  been, 
A  breathing  Iwt  devoted  wiirrior  laj  : 
Twas  I^ru  Deeding  fast  from  life  awny  ! 
His  tbUower  uuce,  and  now  bis  only  gmdo, 
Kneels  Kaled  watchful  u'er  hi»  welling  side, 
And  wilh  his  hniirf  would  ytauncb  the  tides  tlial  rush. 
With  CAch  couTiilsion,  in  a  blacker  gush  ; 
And  then,  as  his  faint  breathing  ^axes  low. 
In  feebler,  not  less  fudd  iricklings  flow : 
He  bcurce  can  itpeak;  but  motions  htm  'tis  vain, 
And  merely  adds  lujuther  throb  Lonain. 
He  clasj»)  the  hand  that  pang  whirh  would  ousuage, 
And  sadly  smiles  his  thanks  to  tliat  dark  page  ; 
Who  notliirg  fears,  nor  feria,  nor  hpods.  nor  sees, 
Save  that  diunp  lirow  which  rests  upon  his  knees  : 
tjave  that  pale  aspect,  where  the  eye,  though  dim. 
Held  all  the  light  Uiat  ttltone  on  earth  fur  him. 

**Tbe  foe  arrivea,  wlio  long  liad  search'd  the  field. 
Their  triumph  nought  till  Lara  too  should  yield  : 
They  would  remove  him  ;  but  they  sec  'twere  vain. 
And  he  regards  them  with  a  calm  di^^duia, 
Thai  rose  to  reconcile  him  with  his  fate. 
And  that  cscajie  to  death  from  living  hate  : 
And  Otho  comes,  and  leaping  from  hiH  Htced, 
Looks  on  the  bleeding  foe  that  mode  him  bleed. 
And  questions  of  his  state :  he  answers  not ; 
Scarce  glaucea  on  liim  as  on  one  forgot. 
And  turns  to  Kaled  :  —  eat^h  romiuiiing  word. 
They  understood  not,  if  dirttinclly  heard  ; 
His  dying  tone-s  ai'e  in  that,  othnr  tongtw?. 
To  which  some  strange  remembnuice  wildly  clung,"  Ac. 

Their  words  though  faint  were  many  —  from  the  tone 

Their  import  those  who  beard  nould  jmlge  alone  ; 

From  this,  you  might  have  deenid  young  Kaleds  death 

More  near  than  Lara's,  by  bis  voice  and  breat)i ; 

So  aad,  so  deep,  and  hesitatiug  broke 

The  aeconts  his  sciure-moving  piOe  lips  sjioke ; 

But  Lara's  voice  though  low.  at  tirst  waa  clear 

And  calm,  till  murm'ring  death  gasp'd  hoarsely  near  : 

But  from  hib  visage  little  could  wc  guess. 

So  unrepentant,  daj'k,  and  passioidesB, 

Save  thit  when  struggling  nearer  to  his  last, 

I'pcjn  that  page  his  eye  waa  kiudly  cast ; 

And  once  as  Kiile^l's  answ'ring  arwnls  ceast. 

Row  Lara's  hand,  and  pointed  to  the  Kast. — 
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"  But  gaiping  bekv'd  the  lirentli  thil  I<ajH  drew, 
And  doll  the  tilm  along  his  dim  eye  grew; 
His  limbs  stretch 'd  fiutt'riug,  aud  his  he&d  dmj^'d  o'er 
The  weak,  yet  still  untiring  knee  that  bore  ' 
He  press'd  the  bond  he  held  upon  his  heait— 
It  beats  no  more  F  but  Kaled  will  not  part 
With  the  cold  grasp !  but  feels,  and  feels  iu  vain. 
For  that  faint  throb  which  answers  not  again. 
'  It  heats  1 '    Away,  thou  dreamer !  he  is  gone  f 
It  0DC6  van  Lai'a  which  thou  look'st  upon. 

"  He  gaz'd,  as  if  not  yet  had  paAs'd  itway 
The  bangfaly  spirit  of  thai  bumble  clay ; 
And  thosu  around  have  rous'd  him  ^m  his  traaofti 
But  cannot  tear  from  thence  hia  fbced  glance ; 
And  when,  in  raising  him  from  wliere  be  bore 
Within  liis  arms  tlic  form  that  felt  no  more, 
He  &aw  tho  bead  his  breast  would  still  sui^tain. 
Roll  down,  like  earth  to  earth,  upon  the  plain  [ 
Ho  did  not  dash  himself  thereby :  nor  tear 
The  glossy  tendrils  of  bis  raven  hair. 
But  strove  to  sland  and  gaze  ;  but  reel'd  and  fell. 
Siwve  breatliing  mora  than  tliat  be  lov'd  so  well  I 
Thnn  that  Jlf  lov'd  !     Oh  I  never  yet  lienealh 
The  breast  of  Man  such  trusty  love  may  breatlie 
Tliat  trying  moment  bath  at  once  reveal'd 
Tlw  secret,  long  and  yel  but  half-oonoeol'd ; 
In  bariDg  to  revive  that  lifelesa  breast. 
I  la  grief  aeem'd  ended,  but  the  sex  ooufest  I 
And  life  petum'd,  and  Kaled  felt  no  sliamo — 
What  now  to  her  was  Womanhood  or  Fame  ?  " 

"Wc  must  stop  here; — but  the  whole  sequel  of  the" 
lioeiii  is  writU'u  with  eqtinl  vigour  and  feoliiig ;  and  may 
be  put  iu  comi»otition  with  uuy  thing  that  poetr)'  has 
ever  prcxhiciHl,  iii  jxiiut  either  of  pathos  or  energy. 

The  SiKQE  OF  CoHiNTii  IS  ucxt  in  the  order  of  time: 
aiid  though  written,  ]>erhap8,  with  too  visible  a  striding 
after  etfix't.  and  not  very  well  harmonised  in  all  its  jiarts, 
we  eaiiuot  help  reganling  it  as  a  miignificcnt  composition. 
There  is  U'ss  misanthropy  in  it  than  iu  any  of  the  rest ; 
and  the  interest  is  made  up  of  alternate  representations 
of  soft  mtd  solemn  scenes  and  emotions  —  and  of  the 
Itunult,  ntid  tertx>rs,  and  intoxication  of  war.  Those  op- 
posite pieluri'^  are  perliaps  too  violently  contraslod,  and. 
in  stnue  |mrts.  too  harsldy  eoloure<i ;  but  they  are  in 
general   evtpiisilely   dcsigue<l,   and   executed   with   the 
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itmost  spirit  and  energy.  What,  for  instance,  can  be 
iner  than  the  following  night-pii?ce  ?  1*he  renegade  had 
eft  his  tent  in  moody  musing,  the  night  before  the  final 
Bsault  on  the  Cliristian  walls. 

"  'Tis  midnight!  On  the  mouutain'a  brown 
The  cold  round  moon  ehine^  deeply  down  : 
^Blue  roLI  the  waters;  blue  tlie  akv 
Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high, 
^        ngled  with  those  isles  of  light, 
80  wihiTv,  spiritually  bright ; 
Who  ever  gaz'd  upon  them  shininf^. 
And  tum'd  to  earth  without  repining. 
Nor  wiah'd  for  wings  to  flee  away. 
And  mix  with  tlieir  eternal  ray  V 
The  waves  on  eitlier  Hhore  lay  there, 
Oalin.  clear,  and  azure  as  Urn  air; 
And  warce  their  foftm  the  pehbles  slumk, 
But  murmur'd  meekly  as  the  brottk. 
The  winds  were  pillow'd  on  the  waves ; 
The  bauncre  druop'd  along  iheir  staves. 
And,  as  they  fell  around  them  furling, 
Above  diem  shone  the  crescent  curling ; 
And  thai  deep  silence  was  nnbroke, 
Save  where  the  wit<*b  his  flii^nal  aixtke. 
Save  where  the  steod  nrigh'd  oft  and  shrill. 
And  echo  answer'd  from  Uie  liill. 
And  liic  wide  hum  of  that  wild  host 
Rustled  like  leaves  from  coast  to  coast. 
As  rose  tlie  Muezzin's  voice  in  air 
la  oiidDight  call  to  wonted  prayer." — 

The  transition  to  the  bustle  and  fury  of  the  morning 
muster,  as  well  aa  the  moving  picture  of  the  barbaric 
Host,  is  equally  admirable. 

"  The  night  is  past,  and  shines  the  sun 
As  if  that  mom  were  a  jocund  one. 

Lightly  and  brightly  breaks  nway  . 

The  Morning  from  her  mantle  grey. 
And  the  Noon  will  look  on  a  sultry  day! 
Hark  to  the  trump,  and  tho  drum, 
And  the  mournful  sound  of  the  barb'rous  bom, 
And  thf)  flap  of  the  banners,  tluil  Bit  as  they're  borne, 
And  tlie  neigh  of  tho  steed,  and  tho  multitude's  hum, 
And  the  clash,  and  the  shout,  *  They  come,  they  ooaie  1  * 
The  horsetails  are  pluck'd  from  tho  ground,  and  the  sword 
From  its  tJiealh  !  and  they  form — and  but  wait  for  the  word. 
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Tbe  steeds  wrh  nil  bridled,  aud  snoil  to  the  rein : 

Gtirv'd  ig  each  ucck,  and  flowing  eaub  muae: 

While  is  the  foam  of  their  champ  on  the  hit : 

Tbe  spears  ore  uplifted:  the  mat<'he»  arc  111; 

The  canuon  are  p^iuted.  and  ready  to  roar, 

And  crush  the  waJl  they  have  crumbled  before! 

Forms  in  his  phalanx  each  Janizar; 

Alp  at  their  head ;  his  right  arm  is  bore ; 

So  is  the  blade  of  his  Bcimilar ! 

The  kluiii  and  the  paclias  are  all  at  their  poet ; 

Tlie  vizier  himself  at  tlie  head  of  the  host. 

When  tlie  culveriu's  signal  is  Hr'd,  then  on ! 

Leave  not  hi  Corinth  a  living  one — 

A  priest  at  her  altars,  a  chief  iu  her  balls, 

A  hearth  in  her  mansions,  a  stone  on  her  walls  \ 

God  and  tJie  Prophet! — .\lln  Hu  I 

Up  to  the  ukies  with  that  wild  lialloo  I 

"As  tbe  wolves,  tliat  headlong  go 
On  tbe  stately  huffiilo, 
Though  with  fiery  eyes  and  angry  roar, 
And  hoofs  that  stamp,  and  horns  tliut  gore, 
He  tramples  on  earth,  or  tosses  on  high 
The  foremost,  who  rush  on  liis  strength  but  to  die : 
Thus  against  the  wall  they  went. 
Thus  the  first  were  backward  tionl! 
Many  a  bosom,  sheath 'd  in  brass, 
Strew'd  the  earth  like  broken  glass, 
Shiver'iJ  by  the  shot,  that  tore 
The  ground  whereon  they  mov'd  no  more ; 
Even  as  they  fell,  in  files  they  lay. 
Like  the  mower's  grass  at  tlie  close  of  day. 
When  his  work  is  done  on  the  lerell'd  plain : 
Such  vna  the  fall  of  the  foremast  slain ! 
As  the  springtides,  with  heavy  plash. 
From  the  cliffs  invading  dash 
Huge  fragments,  sapp'd  by  the  ceaseless  flow. 
Till  white  and  tlmndcriug  down  they  go, — 
Like  the  avalanche's  snow 
On  the  Alpine  valea  below ; 
Thus  at  length,  outbreath'd  and  worn. 
Corinth's  sons  were  downward  borne 
Bv  the  long,  and  oft  renew'd 
Charge  of  the  Moslem  mnltitude ! 
In  firmness  they  stood,  and  in  masses  they  fell, 
Heap'd,  by  the  host  of  the  intidel. 
Hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  fool : 
Kotliing  there,  save  death,  was  mute ; 
Stroke,  and  thrust,  and  flash,  and  cry 
For  quarter,  or  for  victory  I 
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But  the  rarapart  is  won.  uid  the  8{>oll  begun. 

And  all  but  tho  aftcr-rnmace  done. 

Shriller  shrieks  now  uiiuglmg  como 

Fmm  within  the  plunder'd  dome  : 

Hark  to  the  hasle  of  tiding  feet ! 

That  aplabb  iu  the  blood  of  the  slippery  street !  " 

Pakisina  is  of  a  different  character.  There  is  no 
tumult  or  stir  in  tliis  piece.  It  is  all  sadness,  and  pity, 
and  terror.  Tlie  storj*  is  told  in  half  a  sentence.  The 
Prince  of  Este  has  maiiied  a  lady  who  was  originally 
destined  for  his  favourite  natural  son.  He  discovers  a 
criminal  attachment  between  them ;  and  p\its  the  issue 
and  the  invader  of  his  hed  to  death,  before  the  face  of 
his  unhappy  paramour.  There  is  too  much  of  horror, 
perhaps,  in  the  circumstances ;  but  the  wTiting  is  beau- 
tifid  Uirougliout ;  and  the  whole  wrai)ped  in  a  rich  and 
rcdimdant  veil  of  poetiy,  where  every  tiling  breathes  the 
pure  essence  of  genius  and  sensibility.  Tlie  opening 
verses,  though  soft  and  volu])tuous,  are  tinged  with  the 
same  shade  of  sorrow  which  gives  its  character  and 
harmony  to  the  whole  poem. 

**  It  13  the  hour  when  from  the  boughs, 
The  nightingale's  high  not©  ia  heard  ; 
It  is  the  ho\ir  when  lovers*  vows 
Seem  sweet  in  fiveiy  whisper'd  word ; 
And  gentle  winds,  and  waters  near. 
Make  musin  to  iho  lonelj  car ! 
Each  flower  the  dews  Iiave  lightly  wet; 
And  in  the  sky  the  stars  arc  met, 
And  on  the  wave  is  deeper  blue. 
And  on  tlie  leaf  a  browner  hue, 
And  in  the  heaven  that  clear  obscure. 
■So  softly  dark,  and  darkly  pure, 
^Vhich  follows  tlie  dedijio  of  day, 
Aa  twilight  melta  beneath  the  monn  away. 
But  it  is  not  to  list  to  the  waterfall 
That  Parisina  leaves  her  Irnll."  Ac. 

-•  With  many  a  ling'ring  look  they  leave 
The  spot  of  gititty  gladness  past  I 
And  thongli  they  hope  and  vow,  they  grieve. 
As  if  that  parting  were  the  last. 
The  frequent  sigh  —  tho  long  embrace  — - 
The  lip  that  there  would  cling  for  ever. 
^Vhile  gleams  on  Parisina'K  face 
Tlie  heaven  she  fears  will  not  forgive  her  1 
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As  if  each  cnlnily  conscious  star 
DeheKl  btr  fniilly  Dx»m  aiiar." 

llie  axraignment  and  coudenmation  of  the  guilty  pair, 
with  the  bold,  liigh-toned,  and  yet  temperate  defence  of 
the  son,  are  managed  Math  admijuble  talent ;  and  yet 
arc  less  touching  than  the  mute  despair  of  the  fallen 
beauty,  who  stands  in  speechless  agony  beside  liim. 

"  Those  lids  o'er  which  tho  violet  vein  — 
Wandoring.  leaves  a  tender  stain, 
Shining  through  the  smoothest  white 
Ttiat  c  er  did  softest  kiss  iiivit*  — 
Now  seem'd  with  hot  and  livid  glow 
To  press,  not  shade,  tho  orbs  l>elow; 
Wliich  glaiica  so  hea\il7,  tuut  fill. 
As  tear  on  tear  grows  gath'riug  stiU. — 

' '  Nor  once  did  those  sweet  eyelids  dotio, 
*>r  sIiHile  the  glauce  o"er  which  lliey  n»e. 
But  round  their  orbs  of  deepest  bhw 
The  circling  white  dilatod  grow  — 
And  there  with  gltissy  gaze  she  stood 
A»  ice  were  in  her  curdled  blood  ; 
But  every  now  aiid  then  a  tear 
So  large  and  slowly  gather'd,  tslid 
From  the  long  dark  fringe  cf  that  fair  lid. 
It  was  H  thing  to  see,  uot  hear  I 
To  speak  she  thought — the  imperfect  nolo 
Wafi  chok'd  within  her  swelling  throat, 
Yel  seem'd  in  that  low  hollow  groaii 
Her  whole  heart  gushing  m  the  tone. 
It  ccas'd  —  again  s*ho  tliought  lo  apeak* 
TImju  burst  her  voice  in  oue  long  shriek, 
And  to  tho  earth  she  fell,  like  stone 
Or  statue  (rota  its  base  o'erthrowu." 

The  grand  part  of  tliis  poem,  however,  is  that  which 
describes  the  execution  of  the  rivtil  son,  and  ui  which, 
though  there  is  no  pomp,  cither  of  language  or  of  senti- 
ment, and  eveiy  thing,  on  the  contnvry,  is  conceived 
and  expressed  ^\ith  studied  simplicity  and  directness, 
there  is  a  spirit  of  pathos  and  poetry  to  which  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  find  many  parallels, 

"The  convent  belle  are  ringing  I 
But  mournfully  mid  slow ; 
In  the  grey  square  turret  swinging 
With  a.  deep  sound  to  and  fro  I 
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Heavily  to  the  heart  thoy  go  ! 

Hark  !  the  hymn  ia  singing  !  — 
The  soug  for  tho  dead  beldw, 

Or  the  living  who  sliortiy  shall  be  so ! 
For  a  departing  Deiug's  soul 
The  death-hyrnn  peals  and  the  hollow  belU  knoll : 
Ho  19  near  his  mortal  goal  ; 
Kneeling  at  the  Friar's  knno  : 
Sad  to  hear  —  and  piteous  to  see  I  — 
Kneeling  on  the  bare  cold  ground. 
With  the  block  before  and  the  guards  around  — 
While  tho  crowd  in  a  gpeechloda  circle  gather 
To  see  the  Son  fall  by  Ute  doom  of  the  Father  I 

"  tt  is  a  lovely  hoar  as  yet 
Before  the  snmtaer  sua  soaXl  set, 
Which  rose  upon  ihat  heavy  day, 
And  mock'd  it  with  his  steadiest  ray ; 
And  bis  evening  beams  are  shed 
Full  on  Hugos  fated  head ! 
Aa  bis  last  wjiife^iun  pouring 
To  the  monk,  hi-s  doom  deploring 
In  penitential  holiness. 
He  bends  to  hear  hia  accents  bless 
With  absolutioD.  tfuoli  an  may 
Wipe  our  mortal  etolus  away  ! 
I'iiat  high  sun  on  his  head  did  glisten ! 
Aa  ho  there  did  bow  and  listen  !  — 
And  tho  rings  of  chcsuut  hair 
Curled  half  down  his  neck  so  bare  ; 
But  brighter  still  the  beam  was  thrown 
Upon  the  axe  which  nearliim  shone 

With  a  clear  and  ghastly  glitter ! 

Ob !  that  parting  hour  was  bitter  ! 
Even  the  stem  stOf>d  cliill'd  with  awe : 
Dork  the  crime  and  just  tho  law  — 
Yet  they  shudder'd  an  they  saw. 

"Tho  parting  prayers  are  said  and  over 
Of  that  false  son  —  and  daring  lover ! 
His  beads  and  sina  are  all  recount4xI ; 
His  hours  to  tlteir  last  minute  momited  — 
His  mantling  cloak  before  was  stnpp'd, 
His  bright  brown  locks  must  now  l>c  clipp'd  [ 
Tia  done  —  all  closely  are  they  shorn  — 
Tho  Test  which  till  tins  moment  worn  — 
The  scarf  which  Purisiua  gave  — 
Must  not  adorn  him  to  the  grave. 
Even  that  must  now  be  thrown  aside, 
And  o'er  his  eyes  the  kerchief  tied; 
But  no  —  thut  lost  indignity 
Shall  ne'er  approach  bis  haughty  eye. 
G   O 
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'  No  !  — yours  my  forfeit  blood  and  breotli  — 
llieae  hands  art'  chain'd  —  but  Id  me  die 
Ac  least  with  an  uoshockled  eye  — 
Strike  !' —  and  a&  ibe  word  he  said. 
Upon  the  block  be  bond  hiii  bead  ; 
These  the  lust  accents  Hugo  apoke  : 
*  Strike  !'  —  and  flashing  fell  iho  stroke  1  — 
Holl'd  the  head — and,  gushing,  sank 
Back  the  Htain'd  and  hcavuig  trunk. 
In  the  duat,  —  which  each  deep  vein 
Slak'd  wiUi  its  ensanguind  rain  ! 
Hifl  eyes  and  lips  a  moment  quiver, 
Convuls'd  and  quick —  then,  fix  for  ever." 

Of  the  Hebrew  Melodies  —  the  Ode  to  Napoleon,  and 
some  other  smaller  pieces  that  apjieared  about  the  sanie 
time,  Ave  shall  not  now  stop  to  say  aiiytluiig.  'Fhcy  are 
obviously  inferior  to  the  works  we  have  been  noticing, 
and  are  about  to  notice,  both  in  general  interest,  and  in 
power  of  poetry  —  tliou^h  some  of  them,  ajid  the  Hebrew 
Melodies  especially,  display  a  skill  in  versification,  and  a 
mastery  in  diction,  wliich  would  have  raised  aii  inferior 
artist  to  the  very  summit  of  distinction. 

Of  the  verses  entitled  "  Vaxe  thee  well,"  —  and  some 
others  of  a  similar  character,  we  sliall  say  nothing  but 
that,  in  spite  of  their  beauty,  it  is  painiiil  to  read  them 
—  and  iniimtely  to  be  regretted  that  they  should  have 
been  gi\'en  to  the  public.  It  woidd  be  a  piece  of  idle 
affectation  to  consider  them  as  mere  effusions  of  fancy, 
or  to  pretend  ignorance  of  the  subjects  to  which  they 
relate  —  and  with  the  knowledge  which  all  the  world 
has  of  these  subjects,  we  must  say,  that  not  even  the 
example  of  Lord  Byron  himself,  can  persuade  us  thai 
they  arc  fit  for  pubUc  discassion.  "We  come,  therefore, 
to  the  consideration  of  the  noble  author  s  most  recent 
publications. 

The  most  considerable  of  these,  is  the  Third  Canto  of 
Childe  Harold  ;  a  work  which  has  the  disadvantage  of 
all  continuations,  in  admitting  of  little  absolute  novelty 
in  the  plan  of  the  work  or  the  cast  of  its  character,  and 
must,  besides,  remind  aD  I^rd  Byrou's  readers  of  the 
extraordinary  effect   produced  by  the   sudden   blazing 
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Ifortli  of  his  genius,  upon  their  first  introduction  to  that 
title.     In  spite  of  till   this,  however,  wc  aic  persuaded 
that  this  Third  Part  of  the  poem  will  not  be  prouoimeed 
inferior  to  eitlier  of  the  former ;    and,  we  think,  will  pro- 
bably he  ranked  above  them   by  those  who  have  been 
most  delighted  with  the  whole.      Tlie  great  success  of 
this  singular  protUiction,  indeed^  has  always  appean^d  to 
us  an  extmordinary  proof  of  its  merits;    for,  with  all  its 
genius,  it  does  not  belong  to  a  sort  of  jXH^try  that  rises 
easily  to  popularity. — It  has  no  story  or  action  —  very 
little  variety  of  character  —  and  a  great  deal  of  reason- 
ing  and   reflection  of  no  very  attractive  tenor.      It  is 
substantially  a  contemplative  and  etliical  work,  diverai- 
iied  with  fine  description,  and  adonicd  or  ovci-shaded  by 
the  perpetual  presence  of  one  emphatic  person,  who  is 
sometimes  the  author,  and  sometimes  the  object,  of  the 
reflections  on  which  the  interest  is  cluefly  rested.     It 
required,  no  doubt,  great  force  of  waiting,  and  a  decided 
tone  of  originality  to  recommend  a  pcrforaiance  of  this 
sort  so  pf»werfully  as  this  has   been   recommendc»d   to 
public  notice  and  admiration  —  and  those  hi^h  cluirao- 
teristies  belong  perliaps  still  more  eminently  to  the  part 
that  is  now  before  us,  than  to  any  of  the  former.     There 
is  tlie  same  stem  and  lofty  disdain  of  maiddnd,  and  their 
ordinary  pursuits  and  enjoyments  ;  with  the  same  bright 
izc  on  nature,  and  tlie  same  magic  power  of  giving 
itcrest  and  effect  to  his  delineations  —  but  mixed  up, 
we  think,  with  deeper  and  more  matured  reflections,  and 
a  more  intense  sensibility  to  all  that  is  grand  or  lovely 
the  external   world.  —  Harold,  in  short,  is  somewhat 
blder  since  he  last  apjK'arcd  upon  the  scene  —  and  while 
'the  vigour  of  Ids  intellect  has  been  confirmed,  and  his 
^confidence  in  his  own  opimons  increased,  his  mind  has 
Iso  become  more  sensitive  ;    and  his  misantliropy,  thus 
snod  over  by  habits  of  calmer  contemplation,  appears 
active  and  impatient,  even  although  more  deeply 
rooted  than  bcfoi*c.      Undoubtedly  the   finest  parts  of 
30  i>oem  before  us,  are  those  which  thus  embody  the 
vei^ht  of  his  nioiid  sentiments ;    or  disclose  the  lofty 
sympathy  which  buids  tlie  despiser  of  Man  to  the  glo- 
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rioua  aspects  of  Nature.     It  is  in  these,  we  think,  thai 
the  great    attractions  of   the   work   con^st,    ami   the 
strength  of  the  author's  genius  is  seen.     Tlic  naiTativc 
and  mere  description  are  of  far  inferior  interest.     AVilh 
reference  to  the  sentiments  and  opinions,  however,  which 
thus  give  its  distinguishing  character  to  tlie  piece,  wc 
must   say,   that  it  seems  no   longer  possible  to  ascribe 
them  to  the  ideal  person  whose  name  it  hears,  or  to  any 
other  than  the  autlior  himself. — Lonl  Byi-on,  we  think, 
has  formerly    complainetl  of  those  who  identified   hiin 
with  Ins  hero,  or  supj>osed  tliat  Harold  was  but  the 
expositor  of  his  own  feelings  aud  ojiinions ;  —  and  in 
noticing  the  former  i>onions  of  the  work,  we  thought  it 
unbecoming  to  give  any  countenance  to  such  a  supposi- 
tion.—  In    this  last  part,  however,   it  is  really  imprac- 
ticable to   distingidsh  theni. — Not  only  do  the  author 
and  his  hero  travel  and  reflect  together — hut,  in  truth, 
we  scarcely  ever  have  any  distinct  intimation  to  which 
of  them  the  sentiments  so  energetically  expit^ssed  are  to 
be  ascribed ;  and  in  those  wliich  are  unequivocally  given 
as  those  of  tlie  noble  author  himself,  there  is  the  A*cry 
same  tone  of  misanthropy,  saduess,  and  scorn,  wliich  we 
were  formerly  ^villing  to  regard  as  a  part  of  the  assumed 
costume  of  the  (Miilde.     We   are  far   from   supjwsing, 
indeed,  that  Lord  Hyron  would  disavow  any  of  tliese  sen- 
timents ;  and  though  there  arc  some  which  we  must  ever 
think  it  most  unfortunate  to  cnterttun,  and  others  which 
it  appears  im])roper  to  have  published,  the  greater  jmrt 
are  admirable,  and  cannot  be  perused  without  emotion, 
even  by  those  to  whom  they  may  apjiear  erroneous. 

Tlie  poem  o|x>ns  vnXh.  a  burst  of  grand  jxietr)',  aud 
lofty  and  impetuous  feeling,  in  which  the  author  speaks 
undisguisedly  in  his  outi  person. 

*'  Ouce  more  upon  the  waters '.  yet  oucc  more ! 
And  tbe  waves  bound  beneath  me,  as  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider.    Welcome,  lo  their  roar  t 
Swift  be  their  guidance,  whoresoe'er  it  lead  I 
Though  the  straiii'd  mast  should  quiver  its  a  reed, 
Ajid  the  rent  canvass  fluttering  strew  the  gale. 
Still  mui^t  I  nn ;  for  I  am  as  a  wetMl, 
Flung  from  the  rock,  on  Oceana  fooin,  to  sail 
Where'er  Uio  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest's  breath  prevail. 
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"  III  my  youUiB  Slimmer,  I  did  Ring  of  Ono, 
The  wiuid'nng  outlaw  of  bis  own  diirk  miuti : 
Again  1  pcize  the  llieme  ihcii  but  begun, 
And  bear  it  wjlh  me.  as  Uie  mailing  wind 
Bears  the  cloud  onwanlu.     In  iluii  tnlo  1  find 
The  furrows  ^if  long  lliuughl.  ancl  drifd-up  t«uni, 
"UTiich,  ebbing,  lenvo  a  sterile  truck  behind, 
O'or  which  nil  heavily  llif  j{iurnpyinf»  yrsirs 
Plod  the  luiit  sanda  uf  liftj, — where  not  a  flower  appearo. 

**  Since  my  young  days  of  mssion — ^joy,  or  pain, 
Perehanco  ray  homt  and  harp  have  lost  a  string. 
And  boUi  way  jar.     It  may  bo.  liiat  in  vain 
I  woQid  eanay.  as  I  have  sung  lo  uing. 
Tet,  though  a  dreary  strain,  to  Uiis  I  cling; 
Po  that  it  woftn  me  from  the  weary  droam 
Of  selfish  grief  or  gladness !  — so  it  lling 
FoiyeLfuinuss  around  me  —  it  shall  aeem 
To  me,  though  io  nuuti  else,  a  not  ungrateful  tlieme." 

After  a  gocxl  deal  more  in  the  same  strain,  he  pro- 
ceeds, 

"  Yet  must  I  think  less  wildly  :  —  I  hnr*  tlionght 
Too  long  and  darkly ;  till  my  hraiii  Itccomo 
In  its  own  eddy  boiliug  and  o'erwruugbt^ 
A  whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  ilame : 
And  thus,  untnnghi  in  youth  my  heart  to  fame. 
My  springs  of  life  were  ]>oison'd." — 

"Something  too  much  of  lUis: — but  now  'tis  past, 
And  the  spell  clo>$es  with  its  silent  M>a1 1 
Long  absent  Hahold  reappears  at  last." 

Tlic  character  and  feelings  of  this  unjoyous  personage 
arc  then  depicted  >vith  great  force  and  fouthiess; — and 
It  last  he  is  placed  npon  the  jdain  of  Waterloo. 

*'  In  '  pride  of  place  '  where  late  the  Kagle  flew, 
ITien  tore  witb  bloody  talon  the  rent  plain. 
Pierc'd  by  the  shaft  of  banded  nations  through  f " — 

**  Fit  retribution  \     Gaul  may  champ  the  Ml 
And  foam  in  fetters ; — but  is  Earth  more  free? 
Did  nations  comhat  to  make  Oiis  s\d>mit : 
Or  league  to  teach  all  kings  true  sovert*ignty  ? 
What !  bIiuII  reviving  'Iliraldum  again  be 
The  patch'd-up  idol  of  enlighten'd  days? 
Shall  wo,  who  stmck  the  Lion  down,  shall  we 
Pay  tho  Wolf  homage  ?  " • 

"  If  not,  o'er  otu  (aU'n  despot  boast  no  more  I " 
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There  cau  be  no  more  remarkable  proof  of  tbe  great- 
ness of  Ijord  Byron's  geniiis  tlian  tlie  spirit  and  inlrrrst 
be  has  cimtrived  to  communicate  to  his  pictun;  of  tlir 
often-^lrnn-n  and  difficult  scene  of  the  breaking  ujj  fmni 
Brussels  before  the  great  battle.  It  is  a  tiite  remark, 
that  jXH-ts  generally  foil  in  the  representation  of  great 
events,  when  the  interest  is  i-eccnt,  and  the  particulars 
are  consequently  clearly  and  commonly  known :  and  tlie 
reason  is  obWous:  For  as  it  is  the  object  of  poetrj'  to 
Imake  lis  feel  for  distant  or  imaginary  occurrences  nearly 
as  strongly  as  if  they  were  ])rcsent  and  rt^l,  it  is  plain 
that  there  is  no  scope  for  her  enchantments,  where  the 
impressive  reality^  with  all  its  V'ast  i)repondcrance  of 
interest,  is  already  before  us.  and  where  tlie  concern  we 
take  in  the  gWErtte  far  outgoes  any  emotion  that  can  be 
conjunxl  up  in  us  by  the  help  of  tine  descriptions.  It  is 
natural,  however,  for  the  sensitive  tribe  of  poets,  to  mis- 
take the  conomon  interest  wliich  they  then  share  Avith 
the  \ini>oetical  i>art  of  tlieir  countrjTucu,  for  a  vocation 
to  versify;  and  so  they  })roceed  to  pour  out  the  luke- 
warm distillations  of  their  phantasies  ui>on  the  unchecked 
efe^'csccncc  of  public  feeling!  All  our  bards,  accord- 
ingly, great  and  small,  and  of  all  sexes,  ages,  and  pro- 
ie^ons  fronj  Scott  and  SotUhey  down  to  hundreds 
without  names  or  additions,  have  adventurcnl  upon  this 
tlH^me — andfailoil  in  the  management  of  it !  And  while 
ihoT  yielded  to  the  patriotic  impulse,  as  if  they  had  all 
cattght  the  insjuring  summons— 

**  Ixit  those  rfarme  now  who  nerer  rhym'd  before 
And  those  vho  olnvs  rhyme,  rhvine  nov  the  more — " 

The  n-^dt  has  been,  that  scarcely  a  line  to  be  remem- 
Iwred  had  lM?en  producc<l  on  a  subject  which,  probably, 
Wfts  thought,  of  itfieli^  a  secure  passport  to  immortality. 
It  rtMjuinxl  some  courage  to  veutnre  on  a  theme  beset 
with  so  many  dangers,  and  deformed  unth  the  wrecks  of 
«o  many  ft>nner  adventurers; — and  a  theme,  too,  which, 
in  its  genonil  conception,  ap]^>eared  alien  to  theprcxaiEng 
tone  of  Lonl  Byron's  jK)etiy.  See,  however,  witii  wliat 
easy  strength  he  entej:s  upon  it,  and  with  how  much 
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[grace  he  griulually  finds  his  way  back  to  his  own  pecu- 
(liar  vein  ofsentiiiifHt  luid  diction. 

"  'I'here  wa-s  a  souuil  of  revelry  hy  night ; 
And  Itetgiutu'ts  capital  huil  ^atbcrVl  tben 
Her  Icauty  and  her  cliivaJry:  aitd  bright 
Tbe  lamps  shone  o'er  fiiir  women  ftnd  brave  men. 
A  tiiousand  hearts  beat  hnpi)ily;  and  when 
Mwiic  arose  with  il.s  voluptuous  Hwell. 
Soft  erea  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  sijake  ngaio, 
And  ul  went  meriy  as  &  nuurioge  bell ; 
But  hush  I  hark !  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a.  rising  knell !  " 

"Ah  !  then  imd  there  vnis  liurrying  to  and  fro. 
And  grttliVing  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress, 
And  cheeks  u\\  pale,  which  but  nn  hour  ago 
Itlush'd  ut  the  pniise  of  tii^ir  own  loveliness ; 
And  there  were  sudden  pftrtings ;  anch  as  prese 
'Hie  life  from  out  joung  hearts  ;  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated  : — who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  sliould  meet  those  mutual  eyes, 
Since  upon  njghu  so  sweet  such  awful  mom  could  riao  ? 

"And  there  was  roouuting  in  hot  haste  :  the  steed, 
The  uuist'ring  squadron,  aud  the  clalt'ring  car, 
Went  pouriug  forward  with  impetuous  speed, 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  raiikri  of  w*ar: 
And  the  Jeep  thunder,  penl  on  pejd  afar; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarmin(^  dnun 
Roos'd  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star." 

"  And  Ardonnos  waves  aI>ovo  lliem  her  green  leaTes* 
I>ewy  nith  Nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass  1 
Orieviiig.  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves. 
Over  tlie  unretunilng  brave, — alas  I 
£re  evening  to  be  troddcu  like  the  grass, 
^liich  now  ben&fttb  them,  but  abort  shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure  !  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  vnliiur  rolling  on  the  foe 
And  burning  witL  high  ho|ie,  sliaU  moulder  cold  and  low," 

After  Bomo  brief  commemoration  of  the  wortli  and 
valour  that  fell  in  that  bltMxly  field,  the  anther  turns  to 
the  many  hopeless  mourners  that  survive  to  lament  their 
extinction ;  the  many  broken  hearto<i  families,  whose 
incurable  sorrow  is  eulianced  by  the  national  exultation 
that  still  points,  with  importunate  joy,  to  the  scene  of 
their  destruction.  There  is  a  richness  and  energy  in 
the  following  passage  which  is  peculiar  to  Lord  BjTon, 
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among  all  modem  poets,  —  a  throng  of  glowing  images, 
poured  forth  at  once,  with  a  facility  and  profusion  which 
must  appear  mere  wastefulness  to  more  economical  wri- 
ters, and  a  certain  negligence  and  harshness  of  diction, 
which  can  helong  only  to  au  aiitlior  who  is  oppressed 
with  the  exuberance  and  rapidity  of  his  coucrptious. 

"The  An'hangcl's  (rump,  not  Gloiy's,  must  awnke 
TJiosc  whom  ihcy  ihii-st  for!  Utotigh  ihe  sound  of  Fame 
May  for  a  moment  scwthe,  it  cimnut  slako 
The  feror  of  vain  longing ;  und  tho  name 
So  bononr'd  but  assumes  a  stronger,  bitterer  claim. 

"  Tliey  mnum,  but  smile  ut  length  :  and,  smiling,  mourn ! 
The  tree  will  witber  lon^  before  it  full ; 
The  bull  drives  on.  thuugh  mnst  and  tmi)  be  torn  ; 
'ITie  roof-lrpfi  sinks,  but  raouldora  on  the  hall 
In  massy  hoorineRS ;  the  ruiii'd  wall 
Stands  when  its  wind-worn  bntdements  ore  gone  ; 
The  bars  survive  the  captive  tliey  enthral : 
Tho  day  drags  thmiigh,  tliough  storroH  keep  out  the  sun  J' 
And  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yet  brokenly  live  ou  : 

'*  Even  as  a  broken  mirror,  which  the  glass 
In  every  fragment  mnltiplieM  ;  and  mokes 
A  thonaaiid  images  of  one  ilmt  was, 
The  same,  and  still  the  more,  the  more  it  breaks; 
And  thus  tlio  heart  mil  do  whieh  not  fonwikes. 
Living  in  shattord  guise,  and  still,  and  cold. 
And  bloodless,  with  its  sleepless  surrow  achee, 
Yet  withoi-s  on  till  all  withont  is  old, 
Sboiving  no  visible  sign.  —  for  such  things  are  untold.** 

There  is  next  an  apostrophe  to  Napoleon,  graduating 
into  a  scries  of  general  reflections,  expressed  Avith  infi- 
nite hcauty  and  earnestness,  and  illustrated  by  another 
cluster  of  magical  images ;  —  but  breathing  the  very 
essence  of  misanthroincal  distlain,  andembodjing  opinions 
which  wc  conceive  not  to  be  less  enoneous  than  revolt- 
ing. After  noticing  the  strange  combination  of  gi-andeur 
and  littkiiiess  which  secanrd  to  fonn  the  character  of 
that  greatest  of  all  captauis  and  conqticrors,  the  author 
proceeds, — 

"  Yet  well  tliy  soul  Imth  brook'd  Uie  turning  tide 
Wiih  that  untaught  innate  jihilosophy, 
Which,  he  it  nisdum.  coldness,  or  deep  pride. 
Is  gall  and  wormwood  to  an  enemy. 
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Wlwn  the  whole  host  of  bitrerl  stood  hard  hy, 

Tn  wntch  and  mnck  theo  Rhrinking,  tbou  hast  smil'd 

With  a  sedato  nnd  all  enduring  nvo  ;  — 

When  fortune  HeU  hi^r  sjMfil'd  luid  favuHtntc  dnld, 

He  stood  unliow'd  heueath  llie  ills  upon  him  pild. 
Snger  thnu  m  thy  foiluncs  :  For  in  tlii^m 
Aiithidon  steel'd  theo  ou  too  far  to  sliow 
Tliat  just  habitual  sMni  vhkh  could  contemn 
Mou  and  their  ihou^'hts.     Twas  wise  to  feel ;  not  so 
To  wear  it  ever  on  t!iy  Hp  and  brow, 
And  spuni  tho  iustrunionts  thou  wort  to  use 
Till  they  were  turuVl  unto  thine  nvertlirow: 
Tis  but  a  wnrlhleds  wivrld  to  win  or  lose  !  — 

So  halh  it  prov'd  to  then,  and  all  such  lot  who  choose, 
liut  quiet  to  quick  lioHoins  is  a  hell, 
And  there  hat!)  Iwfn  thy  haiie  I     There  is  a  fire 
And  motion  of  the  soul  wliich  will  not  dwell 
In  its  own  narrow  being,  but  aspire 
Beyond  the  fitting  medium  of  desire ; 
Ajid,  but  oni^o  kindled,  ijuenchless  evermore, 
Preys  upon  high  adventure  ;  nor  can  tire 
Of  aught  but  re«t ;  a  fever  at  tlie  core, 

Fatal  to  him  who  beare,  to  all  who  ever  bore. 

Tliis  makes  tlio  madmen,  wlio  have  made  men  mail 
"By  their  contagion  ;  Cou(|uoronj  and  Kings, 
Founders  of  sectB  and  sj-stems.  —  to  \Yhom  add 
Sophists,  Barda,  Statesmen,  nil  unquiet  things. 
Which  Htir  too  strongly  the  sanVn  secret  springs. 
And  are  tliomselves  tlie  fools  to  lliose  they  foul ; 
Kuvind.  yet  how  uneniiablu  !  what  stings 
Are  theirs !     One  brea'^l  bud  open  were  a  sthool 

Which  would  unteach  luankind  tho  lust  to  Bhino  or  rule. 
Their  breath  is  ngitatiuu  :  aud  tlielr  life, 
A  storm  whereon  they  ride,  to  siuk  at  last ; 
And  yet  so  nurs'd  and  bigoted  to  strife, 
That  should  their  days,  Hur>-i*ing  perils  past. 
Melt  to  calm  twilight,  they  feel  ovcnast 
With  sorrow  and  supineness.  and  so  die  ! 
Even  as  a  (lame  imfed,  which  nma  to  waste 
With  its  own  flickering!  or  a  sword  laid  by 

\Vl;iirh  eats  into  itself,  anil  rusts  ingloriously. 

Pie  who  ascends  the  mountjtin-lops  sliall  lind 
Tho  loftiest  peaks  must  wnipt  in  clouds  and  snow  ; 
He  who  sttrptMifen  or  tfuhdues  mankind. 
Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  l»elow. 
Though  high  tthore  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 
And  iar  hem-nth  tho  earth  and  oecQii  spread, 
rti'Und  him  are  icy  rocks ;  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempostB  on  his  naked  head. 

And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  tltose  summita  led. 


^ 
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BTRON^ — mSSENT   FROM    HIS   OPINION, 

This  is  splendidly  written,  no  doubt  —  bnt  we  trust  it 
is  not  tnie  ;  und  as  it  is  delivered  with  much  more  than 
poetiwd  eiiruestness,  and  rccure,  indeed,  in  other  forms 
in  various  parts  of  the  volume,  we  must  really  be  allowed 
to  enter  oiu*  dissent  somewhat  at  l.ii-ge.  AVith  regard 
to  conquerors,  we  Ansh  with  all  our  licarts  that  the  case 
were  as  noble  as  the  author  rejiresents  it:  but  we  greatly 
fear  they  are  neither  lialf  so  iiuhappy,  uor  half  so  much 
hated  as  they  should  be.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems 
plain  enough  that  they  are  very  commonly  idolised  and 
admired,  even  by  those  on  whom  they  trample  ;  and  we 
suspect,  moreover,  that  in  general  they  actuiiUy  pass  their 
time  rather  agreeably,  aiid  derive  considerable  satisfaction 
from'  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  the  world.  From  Mace- 
donia's madman  to  the  Swede  —  from  Nimrod  to  Bomu 
parte,  the  hunters  of  men  have  pursued  their  sport  with 
as  mucli  ^^airty,  and  as  little  remorse,  as  the  huntei*s  of 
other  animal?;  —  and  have  li\ed  as  cheerily  in  their  days 
of  action,  and  as  comfortably  in  their  repose,  as  the  fol- 
lowers of  better  jnnsuits.  For  this,  and  for  the  fame 
wliich  they  have  generally  enjoyed,  they  aix'  obviously 
indebted  to  the  great  interests  connected  with  their  em- 
ployment, and  the  mental  excitement  which  belongs  to 
its  ho^K's  and  hazards.  It  woidd  be  strange,  theiefore, 
if  the  otlier  active,  but  more  innocent  spirits,  whom  Lord 
BjTon  has  here  placed  m  the  same  i)rcdicament,  and  who 
share  all  t/teir  sources  of  enjoyiueut,  without  the  guilt 
and  the  hai'dness  which  they  cannot  fail  of  contracting, 
shoiJd  be  more  miserable  or  more  tinfi-iende<l  than  those 
splendid  curses  of  mankind  :  —  And  it  woxdd  be  passing 
strange,  and  pitiful,  if  the  most  precious  gifts  of  Provi- 
dence should  produce  only  unhappiness,  and  mnnkinil 
regard  T\'ith  hostility  their  greatest  benefactors. 

We  do  not  believe  in  any  such  prodigies.  Great  ^-anit)* 
and  ambition  may  indeed  lead  to  feverish  and  restless 
efforts — '  to  jealousies,  to  hate,  and  to  mortification  —  but 
these  are  only  their  effects  when  united  to  inferior  abilities. 
It  is  not  those,  in  short,  who  actually  surjiass  mankind, 
that  are  unhappy ;  but  those  who  stniggle  in  vain  to 
surpass  them :     And  tliis  moody  temper,  which  eats  into 
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elf  from  within,  and  provokes  fair  and  unfair  oppo- 
sition from  without,  is  generally  the  result  of  pretensions 
which  outgo  the  merits  by  wliich  tliey  arc  supported  — 
and  disajijjointments,  that  may  he  clearly  traced,  not  to 
the  excess  of  genius,  but  its  defect. 

It  will  be  found,  we  believe,  accordingly,  that  the 
laster  spirits  of  their  age  have  always  esca])ed  the  un- 
happincss  which  is  here  supposed  to  be  the  ineritable  lot 
of  extraordinary*  talentij ;  and  that  this  strange  tax  upon 
genius  has  only  been  lcric<l  from  those  who  held  tlio 
secondary  shares  of  it.  Men  of  tndy  great  powers  of 
mind  have  generally  been  cheerful,  social,  and  indulgent ; 
wliilc  a  tendency  to  sentimental  whining,  or  fierce  into- 
lerance, may  be  ranked  among  the  sui-est  symptoms  of 
little  souls  and  inferior  intellects.  In  the  whole  list  of 
our  Knglisli  |>oets,  we  can  only  remember  Shenstone 
and  Savage — -two,  certainly,  of  tbe  lowest ^ — -wliowere 
quertilous  Jind  discontented.  Cowley,  indeed,  used  to 
call  himself  melancholy;  —  but  he  was  not  in  earnest ; ' 
and,  at  any  rate,  was  full  of  conceits  and  affectations ; 
and  has  nothing  to  make  tis  proud  of  him.  Sliakes- 
pearc,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  was  evidently  of  a  free 
and  joyous  temperament ;  —  and  so  was  Chaucer,  their 
common  master.  'l*he  same  disposition  appears  to  have 
])redominated  in  Fletcher,  Jonson,  and  their  great  con- 
temporaries. The  genius  of  Milton  ])artook  somethijig 
of  the  austerity  of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
of  the  controversies  in  which  he  was  involved,  but  even 
when  iallen  on  evil  daj's  and  o\il  tongues,  his  spirit 
seems  to  have  retained  its  serenity  as  well  as  its  dignity ; 
and  in  his  private  life,  as  well  as  in  his  poctr)',  the  ma- 
sty  of  a  high  character  is  tempered  with  great  sweet> 
B,  genial  indulgences,  and  i^ractical  wisdom.  In  the 
sding  age  our  poets  were  but  too  gay  ;  and  though 
we  forbear  to  spcidc  of  living  authors,  we  know  enough 
of  them  to  say  with  coufideucc,  that  to  be  miserable  or 
to  be  hated  is  not  now,  any  more  than  heretofore,  the 
common  lot  of  those  w!in  excel. 

If  this,  however,  bo  the  case  with  poets,  confessedly 
He  most  irritable  and  fantastic  of  all  men  of  genius  — 
'  and  of  poets,  too,  bred  and  bom  in  the  gloomy  climate 
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of  England,  it  is  not  likely  that  those  who  have  siiri>a&9cd 
their  fellows  in  other  wnys,  or  in  other  rcf^ons,  liave 
been  more  distinguished  for  uidiappincss.  AVere  Socrates 
and  Plato,  the  jL^rcatest  philosophers  of  antiquitj*,  remark- 
able for  unsocial  or  gloomy  tempers? — vras  Bacon,  the 
greatest  in  modem  times?— was  Sir  Thomas  More — -or 
Erasmus — or  Hume — or  Voltaire! — was  Newton — or 
Eenelou? — was  Francis  I. — or  Henry  IV'.,  the  paragoa 
of  kings  and  conquerors? — was  Fox,  the  most  anient, 
and,  in  the  >'idgar  sense,  the  least  successful  of  states- 
men ?  These,  and  men  like  tliose,  arc  undoubtedly  the 
lights  and  the  boast  of  the  world.  Yet  there  was  no 
alloy  of  misanthropy  or  gloom  in  their  genius.  They  did 
not  disdain  the  men  they  had  surpassed;  and  neither 
fcai'ed  nor  experienced  their  hostility.  Some  detractors 
they  might  have,  from  en^y  or  misapprehension ;  but, 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  prevailing  sentiments  in  respect 
to  them  have  always  been  those  of  gratitude  and  admi- 
'  ration ;  and  the  en*or  of  public  judgment^  where  it  has 
erred,  has  uuich  oftener  been  to  o\errate  than  to  under- 
value tlie  meritjj  of  those  who  had  claims  on  their  good 
opinion.  On  the  whole,  we  are  fixr  from  thinking  that 
eminent  men  are  actually  happier  than  those  who  ghde 
tluough  lifo  iu  pcacefid  obscurity:  But  it  is  their  emi- 
nence, and  the  consequences  of  it,  rather  than  the  mental 
su])eriority  by  whicli  it  is  obtainetl,  that  interferes  with 
their  enjoyment.  Distinction,  however  won,  usually  leads 
to  a  passion  for  more  distinction ;  and  is  apt  to  engage 
us  in  laborious  effoi-ts  and  anxious  uudert jddngs :  and 
those,  even  when  successful,  seldom  repay,  in  oiu-  judg- 
ment at  least,  the  case,  the  leisure,  and  tranquillit}-,  of 
whicli  they  require  the  sacrifice:  but  it  really  passes  our 
imagination  to  conceive,  that  the  very  highest  degrees 
of  intellectual  vigour,  or  fancy,  or  sensibility,  should  of 
themsi'lves  be  productive  either  of  unhappiuess  or  general 
dislike. 

Harold  and  his  poet  next  move  along  the  lovely 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  to  which,  and  all  their  associated 
emotions,  due  honour  is  paid  in  various  powerful 
stanzas.     We  pass  on,  however,  to  the  stiU  more  at- 
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ictive  scenes  of  Switzerland.     'Hie  oi>ening  is  of  suit- 
able grandeur. 

**  But  Uiese  recede.     Above  mo  ore  (tie  Alps, 
The  palaces  of  Xature,  whoso  vast  wnlls 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps, 
And  throned  Eternity  iii  icy  halls. 
Of  cold  sulilimtty,  where  furajs  miil  fulls 
The  avalanche  —  the  thumlerlwll  of  snow ! 
All  that  expands  iho  spirit,  yet  appals. 
Gather  around  the!»c  smnmits,  as  to  libow 
Ilow  Earth  may  pierce  to  Heaven,  yet  leave  vain  rann  below." 

On  this  magnificent  threshold,  the  poet  pauses,  to 
honour  the  patriot  field  of  Momt,  and  the  shrine  of  tlie 
priestess  of  Aventicum ;  and  tlicn,  in  congratulating 
hirasolf  on  his  solitude,  once  more  moralises  his  song, 
with  sometliing  of  on  apology  for  its  more  bitter  misan- 
thropies. 

^B  *'  To  tly  from,  need  nut  l>e  to  hate,  nmtikind ; 
^^^^^  AU  arc  not  fit  uith  thcQi  to  stir  and  toil, 

^^^^H  Kur  is  it  discontent  to  keep  tlio  mind 

^^^^H  Deep  in  its  fountiiiu,  lest  it  overboil 

^^^^1  In  the  hot  tJirong,"  tl'c. 

^^^^H  **The  race  uf  life  hecome?  a  hopeless  flight 
^^^^1  To  those  tliat  walk  in  darkiies:^;  on  the  sea, 

^^^^B  The  boldest  steer  but  nhcro  tlicir  porU  invite, 

^^^^K  But  there  are  wanderers  o'er  Ktertiity 

^^F        HVliose  bark  drives  on  and  ou,  and  anehor'd  no'er  shall  be 
^^^^  ia  it  not  bett4^r,  then,  to  bo  alone, 

^^^^b  And  love  Earth  only  fur  its  earthly  sake? 

^^^^■r         By  tlic  blue  rushing;  of  the  arrowy  [{iione, 
^^^^ft  Or  the  pure  boaom  of  ius  nursing  lake, 

^^^^V  Vrhich  (gqiIh  it  aa  a  mother  who  doth  moke 

^^^^B  A  £lir  but  (ruward  infant  her  own  care, 

^^^^^  Kissing  its  cries  away  as  these  awake." 

^m  The  cliffs  of  Meillerie,  and  the  groves  of  Clarens,  of 
^f  course  conjure  up  the  shade  of  Rousseau;  whom  he 
^^  characterizes  \ery  strongly,  but  charitably,  in  several 
enchanting  stanzas; — one  or  two  of  wliich  we  shall  cite 

'  as  a  sjjecimen  of  the  kindred  rapture  with  which  the 

^  Poet  here  lionoiirs  the  Apostle  of  Love. 

" His  love  wan  passimis  essence !     As  a  tre« 
On  fire  by  Ughtninp,  with  ethereal  flame 
Kindled  ho  was,  and  bla.'itc<l ;   for  1"  he 
Thus,  and  eiiumour'd,  were  iu  hitu  the  same. 
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Bat  his  mu  not  the  lore  of  lirii^  duDo, 
Kur  of  the  dead  who  rise  upon  our  droonu. 
But  of  ideal  beautj ;  vhich  became 
In  liim  extstcDce.  and  oerfiowing  teems 
Along  hi-*  buniiiig  jnge.  distenipf  r'd  ibough  it  swniHi. 
Thit  breaUi'il  iLwIf  to  lifu  in  .Tulie,  Ota 
InTested  her  with  all  that's  wild  and  sweet,"  &c. 

'*  Clarens !  sweet  ('lareiis.  birth-place,of  deop  Love ! 
Thine  air  b  tlie  young  breath  of  pa&iiouatG  thuugUl  t 
Thy  trees  take  root  in  Lore ;  the  suowa  above 
The  very  Glaciere  have  bts  colours  eaiight. 
And  «un-sct  into  rose-hues  see*  tliem  wrought 
By  mys  which  sleep  tJiere  IotuirIv  '     The  rocks,' 
The  pennanent  crags,  tell  here  of  Love  ;  who  sought 
In  them  a  refuge  fn)ni  llie  uorldly  shocks, 
Which  atir  and  stiug  the  soul  with  hope  that  woos,  then  mocks. 

"  All  things  arc  here  of  /itm ;  from  the  black  pines. 
Which  are  his  shade  on  high,  and  the  louil  roar 
Of  torrents,  where  be  listenetfa.  to  tho  rinea 
Which  slope  his  green  jAtfa  downward  to  the  shore. 
Where  tlie  liow'd  waters  meet  him,  and  adore, 
Ki&sing  his  feet  with  mnnnurs :  and  the  wood. 
The  covert  of  old  trees,  with  trunks  all  hoar. 
But  hghl  leaves,  young  ils  joy.  btaudd  where  it  atood, 
Offering  to  him,  and  his,  a  [m|mlous  soUtude." 

Our  readers  may  think,  perhaps,  that  there  is  ton 
much  sentiment  and  reflection  in  these  extracts ;  and 
wish  for  the  relief  of  a  little  niirrativc  or  description: 
bnt  the  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  narrative  in  the  poem, 
and  that  all  the  descriptions  are  blended  with  the  ex- 
pression of  deep  emotion.  The  follo\viii«^  picture,  how- 
ever, of  an  evening  calm  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  vfc  tlunk, 
must  please  even  the  lovers  of  i>nre  description — 

"  C'lcar.  plnrid  Leiiiau  I  thy  contrasted  lake. 
With  the  wide  world  1  dwelt  in,  is  a  tiling 
Which  warns  me.  with  its  sLilhicss,  to  foi-aako 
Earth's  troubled  wat^i-s  for  a  purer  spring. 
'Iliiu  quiut  sail  is  as  a  noiaeleas  wing 
To  waft  me  Irom  distraction !     Once  I  lor'd 
Turn  <>ce«ui'8  roar ;  hut  thy  sjofl  mormuring 
Sounds  sweet,  as  if  a  sistor'a  roico  reprov'd. 
That  1  with  stem  delights  should  e'er  have  been  fto  mov'd. 

"  It  is  the  hush  of  night ;  and  all  between 
Thy  niap^n  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  tdear. 
Mellow 'd  and  mingling,  yet  diutinclly  seen, 
Save  darken'd  Jura,  whose  capl  heighlfl  appear 
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Precipitously  st«op  I  and  drawing  near, 
Tlierv  brt^dies  a  living  Jiiigrance  frt^in  die  uboret 
Of  flowers  vet  frc&h  witli  childhood ;  on  the  ear 
Drops  ilio  ligln  drip  of  thr  suspf^ndtnl  oiir. 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  ouo  Rood-ntght  carol  morel 
"  At  intcrvRl^,  gome  liird  from  out  the  brakes, 
Starts  into  voice  &  momenta  then  in  Htill. 
There  seems  a  tloating  whisper  on  the  hill ; 
Hut  that  is  fancy  !  —  for  the  sturlight  dows 
All  silently  their  teoTH  of  love  instil, 
Weeping  theniselvfa  away,  till  tliey  infuse 
Deep  into  nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues." 


B     The  follouTiig  sketch  of  a  midsummer  night's  thunder 
storm  in  the  same  sublime  region,  is  still  more  striking 
rand  original:  — 


^and  0 

"  In  passing  Femey  and  Lausanne,  there  is  a  fine  ac- 
count of  Voltaire  and  Gibbon ;  but  we  haAO  room  for 
but  one  more  extract,  and  must  take  it  from  the  clmrac- 
teristic  reflections  witli  which  tlie  piece  is  concluded. 
These,  like  mast  of  the  preceding,  may  be  thought  to 
savour  too  much  of  i^gotism :  But  tliis  is  of  the  essence 
of  such  poetry ;  and  if  Ix>rd  BjTon  had  only  been 
happier,  or  in  better  humour  >vith  the  world,  we  shoidd 
have  been  delighted  with  the  confidence  he  ha-s  here 
repo!^  in  his  readers: — as  it  is,  it  sounds  too  like  the 
last  disdainild  address  of  a  man  who  is  about  to  quit  a 


"  The  sky  is  cluuig'd  I  — and  snch  a  change !     Oli  night, 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong ! 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  diirk  eye  in  woman  !     Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  ratthng  crags  amnng 
Leaps  the  tire  thunder!     Not  fmm  nne  lone  cloud, 
But  every  mountain  row  hath  found  a  tongue, 
And  Jura  answers,  throtigli  her  misty  shroud. 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alp»,  who  call  to  her  aluud  t 

"And  this  is  in  thr>  night.:  —  Mottt  glonoua  night! 
Thou  wart  not  sent  for  slumber !  let  mo  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  tierce  and  fkr  dtlight, — 
A  portion  of  tlie  tempest  and  of  thee ! 
How  the  lit  lake  sliines,  a  pho»j)horic  eea! 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth! 
And  now  tigain  'tis  black,  ~-  and  now,  ihe  glee 
Of  the  loud  hilU  shakes  with  its  mounlain-mirth." 
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world  which  has  ceased  to  have  any  attractions  —  like 
the  resolute  sjx'ccli  of  Pierre^ — 

**  For  this  vile  world  and  I  bjive  loug  Iweii  jouj^ling. 
And  cannot  part  on  better  terms  tbnn  now." — 

The  reckoning,  however,  is  steadily  and  sternly  made; 
and  though  he  does  not  spare  himself,  we  must  say  that 
the  world  comes  off  much  the  worst  in  the  comparison. 
Tlie  passage  is  very  singuloi',  and  \vrittcn  with  much 
force  and  dignit)'. 

"  Thus  fiir  I  huve  proceeded  in  a  tlieme 
Renew'd  with  uo  kiud  auspices. — To  feel 
Wc  nro  not  wlmt  we  have  lieeu,  aiii  Ui  deem 
Wo  ore  not  what  we  should  be ;  —  and  to  steel 
The  heart  Afnunst  itself  ^  and  to  conceal, 
With  a  proud  caution,  love,  or  hate,  or  auf^'ht,  — 
Passion  or  feeling,  purpose.  Rrief,  or  zeal,  — 
Which  is  the  tyrant  spirit  of  our  thought, 
Is  a  swm  task  of  stjul !  —  No  matter !  —  it  is  tmiglit. 

"  1  have  not  lov'd  the  world  —  nor  the  world  me! 
I  liave  not  flatter'd  its  rank  brt-ath;  nor  bow'd 
To  its  idolatries  a  patient  kuee, — 
Nor  foin'd  my  check  to  smiles,  —  nor  cried  aloud 
In  worship  of  an  ©cbo.     In  the  crowd 
They  could  not  deem  meono  of  such;  I  stood 
Among  them,  but  not  of  thorn,"  &c. 

**  I  Lave  not  lov'd  the  world,  nor  tlic  world  me !  — 
Dut  let  lis  part  fair  foes;  I  do  believo. 
Though  I  have  found  them  nol^  tliat  there  uiny  bo 
Words  wliich.nre  things.  —  hones  which  will  not  deceive. 
And  virtues  wliicb  ore  mereifiu.  nor  weave 
Snares  for  the  failing!  I  would  also  deem 
O'or  others'  griefs  that  some  sim-erely  grieve  ; 
That  two,  or  one,  are  ulraobt  what  tlioy  seem, — 
That  goodness  is  no  name,  and  happiness  no  dream.'* 

The  closing  stanzas  of  the  poem  are  extremely  beau- 
tiful ;  —  but  we  are  immovable  in  the  resolution,  that 
no  statement  of  oius  shall  ever  give  additional  publicit)' 
to  the  subjects  of  wliidi  they  treat 

We  come  now  to  "  The  Prisoner  of  ChiUon.*'  It  is 
very  sweet  and  touching  —  though  we  can  afford  but  a 
short  account  of  it.  Cliillon  is  a  ruined  castle  on  the 
Lake  of  Genevti,  in  the  dungeon  of  which  three  gallant 
brothers  were  confined,  each  chained  to  a  separate  pillar, 
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after  long  years  of  angiiish,  the  two  younger  died, 

id  \vci*e  buried  under  the  cold  floor  of  the  prison.    The 

Peldoist  was  at  lcn<;tli  liberated,  when  worn  out  ^vith  age 

and  miseiy- —  and  is  supi)oscd,  in  his  joyless  libert}%  to 

telL,  in    this  poem,  the  sad  story  of  his  imprisonment, 

JThe  picture  of  their  first  feelings,  when  bound  apart  in 

Uving  tomb,  and   of  the   gradual  sinking  of  their 

feheery  fortitude,  is  full  of  pity  and  agony. 

"  We  could  nut  move  a  single  pace ; 

Wo  could  not  seo  each  other's  face. 

But  with  that  pale  imd  livid  light 

That  mode  iia  btmngers  iiioursigliL; 

And  thus  together — yel  apart, 

Fetter'd  in  liaiid.  luid  pin'd  iu  heart; 

'Twos  still  some  eolace  in  the  dourth 

Of  the  pure  elcnionls  of  earth. 

To  hearken  to  each  other's  speeoh, 

And  each  turn  comforter  to  cnch, 

With  some  new  hope,  or  Icgtfiid  old. 

Or  song  heroically  told ; 

But  even  thc&c  at  Irugth  grow  cold ! 

Our  voices  took  a  dreary  tone. 

Au  echo  of  tho  dungeon-stone, 
A  grating  sound —  not  full  and  free 
As  they  of  yore  were  wont  to  he  :  ' 

It  might  be  fancy —  but  to  mo 

They  neTer  sounded  like  our  own." 

The  retnm  to  the  condition  of  the  younger  brother, 
^tlie  blooming  Benjamin  of  the  family,  is  extremely  na- 
tural and  affecting. 

"  I  woB  the  eldest  of  the  three. 
And  to  uphold  and  cheer  the  rest, 
I  ought  to  do — and  did  my  best : 
And  each  did  veil  in  hiH  degree. 
Tho  youi^st,  whom  my  father  lov'd. 
Because  our  mother's  hrow  was  giv'n 
To  him — with  oyca  as  blue  as  hcav'a» 
For  him  my  soul  was  sorely  mov'd; 
And  truly  might  it  be  distrost 
To  see  such  binl  lu  such  a  nest: 
For  ho  was  beautiful  as  day — 
(When  day  was  beautiful  to  me 
As  to  young  eagles,  being  free)  — 
And  thus  he  was  oh  pure  and  bright. 
And  in  hia  natural  spirit  gay. 
With  lean*  for  nought  but  otliers'  ills : 
And  then  they  Uow'd  like  mountain  nlla." 
YOL.    II.  H  H 
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The  gentle  decay  and  gradual  extinction  of  this 
youngest  life,  is  the  most  tender  and  beautiful  passage 
in  the  i)oem. 

"  But  he.  tho  fnvoriteondthe  flow'r, 

Motit  cberisli'd  bince  his  nttUl  huur^ 

His  mothtr'H  jtuuge  in  fair  face. 

The  iiifuiil  loveijf  all  Ui.i  nure. 

Ilia  iiuirtyr'd  ^tht^r's  cleaiefit  thought^ 

Mij  Utcst  rare,  for  whom  I  suucbt 

Tu  huurd  inj  life,  that  this  might  he 

Lees  wretched  now,  tiud  one  day  free ! 

Hd,  too,  who  yet  hail  hehl  untir'd 

A  spirit  uRtunil  or  iuspir'J  — 

Ho,  too,  was  struck!  and  d«y  by  day 

Was  withtir'd  on  the  stalk  away. 

lie  faded;  and  so  calm  and  meek. 

So  softly  worn,  BO  sweetly  weak. 

So  tearless,  yet  so  tender — kind. 

And  gricv'd  for  thoac  be  left  hohind  ; 

With  all  the  while  a  cheek  whose  blooui 

Was  as  a  mockery  of  the  tomb. 

Whoso  tints  aa  gently  suiik  away 

As  a  departing  rainbow's  ray — 

An  eye  of  most  trausparont  light, 

Tliat  almost  made  tlie  dungeon  Irright. 

And  not  a  word  of  munuur!  —  not 

A  ^'roan  o'er  liis  untimely  lot, — 

A  Utile  talk  of  better  days, 

A  little  hope  my  own  to  raise, 

For  1  was  sunk  in  sUenoe — lost 

In  this  lost  loss,  of  all  tlie  most; 

And  tlieu  the  sighs  he  would  suj^prcsa 

Of  Guntiiig  naliure's  feebleness, 

Here  slowly  drawn,  grew  less  and  less! 

I  listen'd,  but  1  could  not  hear !  — 
I  call'd,  for  I  waa  wild  witli  fear ; 

I  call'd,  and  Lliouglit  1  heard  a  sound  ~— 
I  burst  my  chain  with  one  stivng  bouutl, 

jVud  rush'd  to  Idml —  1  found  htm  uot, 

/  only  stin-d  in  this  black  a^U 

I  only  liv'd  —  /  only  drew 

Tir  accursed  breath  of  dunge<m*dew.** 

After  this  last  calamity,  he  is  allowed  to  be  at  lai^ge 
in  the  dungeon. 

'•  And  it  was  liberty  to  stride 
Along  my  cell  from  side  to  side, 
And  up  and  down,  and  then  athwutf 
And  troad  it  over  every  part ; 
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And  nnmd  the  pillars  one  hy  one, 
lUHumiug  where  my  walk  beguiij 
Avoiding  only,  &&  I.  trod. 
My  broUiers"  graves  without  a  6od," 

He  climbs  up  at  last  to  the  high  chink  that  admitted 
the  light  to  Ilia  prison ;  and  looks  out  once  more  on  the 
long-remembered  face  of  nature,  and  the  lofty  forms  of 
the  eternal  mountains. 

*'  I  miw  them  —  and  tlicy  were  the  same. 
Thejf  were  not  cLoug'd  like  me  in  frame ; 
I  saw  tlieir  tliousoud  years  of  snow 
On  high  —  thpir  wide  long  lake  below. 
And  the  blue  flhone  in  fullest  How ; 
I  beard  llie  U)rrent3  leap  and  gush 
O'er  chaiiueirj  iTK'k  and  brulien  bu»h! 
I  liflw  ibf*  wUit«d-waird  distant  town, 
And  vrhitor  sails  go  tikiinmiiij;  down; 
And  then  there  was  a  little  iaie. 
Which  in  my  very  face  did  smile. 

The  only  one  ia  view  I 
A  small  green  isle ;  it  seem'd  no  more, 
Scarce  broader  than  my  dungeon  iloor, 
But  in  it  tlicre  were  three  tall  trees. 
And  o'er  it  blew  the  moantain  breeze. 
And  by  it  there  were  waters  flowing, 
And  on  it  there  were  young  flow'rs  growing. 

Of  gentle  brealli  and  hue. 
The  fish  swum  by  ilic  casllti  wall, 
And  tliny  st'cm'd  joyous,  each  and  all ; 
The  eagle  mde  the  riding  blast ; 
Methougbt  he  never  flow  so  fast 
A«  tlien  lo  me  he  soemd  to  fly." 

The  rest  of  the  poems  in  tliis  little  volume,  are  less 
amiable  —  and  most  of  them,  we  fear,  have  a  personal 
and  not  very  charitable  application.  One,  entitled  '*  Dark- 
ness," is  free  at  Iciwt  fiomthis  imputation.  It  is  afifraud 
and  gloomy  sketch  of  the  supjiosod  cousequcnces  of  the 
final  extinction  of  the  Sun  and  the  Heaveidy  bodies  — exe- 
cuted, undoubtedly,  with  great  and  fearftd  force  —  but 
with  something  of  German  exaggeration,  and  a  fanta.s- 
tical  selection  of  incidents.  The  very  conception  is 
terrible,  above  aU  conception  of  known  calamit)*  —  and 
is  too  oppressive  to  the  imagination,  to  be  contemplated 
J  with  pleasure,  even  in  the  faint  reflection  of  poetry. 

"  The  icy  earth 
Swung  blind  and  blackening  in  the  moonloss  air." 
H    H    2 
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Cities  and  forests  axe  burnt,  for  light  and  warmth, 

**  The  bnm?  of  men  \if  the  deapurbig  light 
Wore  on  onearthlj  sspect,  ^  by  tits 
The  lljuh)^  ffll  upon  them!     Some  lay  down 
Aud  hid  tkeir  eyes  and  wept;  and  some  ilid  rest 
Thti'iT  dims  upon  their  clenched  luuids,  and  smil'd ! 
And  others  hurried  lo  oud  &o.  and  fed 
Their  funeral  piles  with  fuel,  and  look'd  op 
With  mad  diHcpiietude  on  tlie  dull  sky, 
The  p&ll  of  a  jiast  world !  and  then  a^ain 
With  curses  cast  ihcm  t\»\vn  u|)«n  Uie  du&t, 
And  giuuh'd  their  teeth  and  howl  'd ! " 

Then  they  eat  each  other:  and  are  extinguished! 

"  Tlte  world  was  void. 

The  populous  and  tiio  powerful  was  a  lump, 
Seasonless,  herbless,  treeless,  maitles)},  lifeless  — 
A  lump  of  death  —  a  chaos  of  hard  clay ! 
The  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean  all  stood  still, 
And  nothing  st)n''d  witliiu  their  silent  depths; 
Ships  sailorless  lay  rotliug  on  the  sea. 
And  their  masts  fell  down  piecemeal :  As  they  dnjpp'J 
They  elopt  on  the  ahytss  without  a  surge — 
The  waves  were  dead  ;  the  tides  wero  in  their  gnvo. 
The  moon  their  mistress  had  cxpir'd  liefore; 
The  winds  wore  wither'd  in  the  stagnant  air. 
And  the  clouds  perisb'tl ;  Darkness  hud  no  need 
Of  ud  from  them  —  She  was  the  universe. " 

There  is  a  poem  cntitletl  "  The  Drt^am,"  full  of  Uviiig 
pictures,  and  wiittcn  mth  great  beauty  and  genius  — 
btit  extremely  painful  —  and  ubouuding  with  mysteries 
into  which  we  have  no  desire  to  pcnetrnte.  **  Tlie  Incant- 
ation" and  '^  Titan  "  have  the  same  distressing  character 
—  though  >^-ithout  the  sweetness  of  the  other.  Sorao 
6tftn7.a<(  to  a  nanudess  friend,  are  in  a  tone  of  more  ojx'a 
misanthropy.  This  is  a  fuvoiu*able  specimen  of  their 
tone  ajid  temper. 

"  Though  human,  thou  didst  not  deceive  ine. 

Though  wuman,  thou  didst  not  fursake. 
Though  lov'd,  thou  forehorest  to  grieve  me. 

Though  alander'd,  thon  never  couldst  shake, — 
Though  trusted,  thou  i.hdst  not  disclaim  mc. 

Though  (lailcit,  it  wiis  not  to  fly, 
Though  wHUhful.  iwaa  nut  to  defiuue  me. 

Nor.  muw\  that  the  world  might  belie." 

Beautiful  ns  this  i>octry  is,  it  is  a  relief  at  last  to  close 
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the  volume.  We  cannot  maintain  our  accustomed  tone 
of  levity,  or  even  speak  like  calm  literury  judges,  in  the 
midst  of  these  agonizing  traces  of  a  woimded  and  dis- 
temiiiTcd  spirit.  Even  our  admiration  is  at  last  swal- 
lo\v(!d  up  in  a  most  painiid  feeling  of  pity  and  of  wonder. 
It  is  impossible  to  mistake  these  for  fictitious  sori'ows, 
conjured  up  for  the  purjiose  of  poetical  effect.  There 
is  a  tbeadiiil  tone  of  sincerity,  and  an  energy  that  cannot 
be  counterfeited,  in  the  expression  of  MTctchetlness  and 
alienation  from  human  kind,  wliich  occurs  in  every  page 
of  tliis  publication  ;  and  iis  the  author  has  at  last  six)ken 
out  in  his  own  person,  and  imbosomed  his  griefe  a  great 
deal  too  freely  to  his  readers,  the  offence  now  woidd  be 
to  entertain  a  doubt  of  their  reality.  We  certainly  have 
no  hope  of  preaching  him  into  pliilanthi'opy  and  cheer- 
fulness ;  but  it  is  imjiossible  not  to  mourn  over  such  a 
catastiophe  of  such  a  mind  ;  or  to  sec  the  prodigal  gifts 
of  Nature,  Forttme,  and  Fame,  thus  tiu-ued  to  l)ittemess, 
without  an  oppressive  fcclijig  of  imi)atience,  mortification 
and  surprise.  \Miere  there  arc  such  elements,  however, 
it  is  equally  impossible  to  despair  that  they  may  yet 
enter  into  happier  combinations,  —  or  not  to  hope  that 
"tids  puissant  spirit" 

"yet  sbnll  re-asceiid 
Self-raised,  and  repossess  its  native  seat." 


mooheTlalla  rookh. 


(November,  1817.) 

Laiia   Rookh  i    an  Oriettfal  Homance.     By  Thouas    Moore. 
4to.  pp.  405. :  LoudoD»  1817. 

There  is  a  gi'eat  deal  of  our  recent  poetiy  derived  from 
the  East :  But  this  is  the  finest  Orientalism  we  hare  had 
yet.  The  land  of  the  Sun  has  never  shone  out  so 
brightly  on  tlie  children  of  the  North  —  nor  the  sweets 
of  Asia  boon  pomod  forth,  nor  her  gorgeousness  dis- 
played so  pix>ftisely  to  tlie  delighted,  senses  of  Europe. 
The  beauteous  fomis,  the  dazzling  splendours,  the  breath- 
ing odours  of  the  East,  seem  at  last  to  have  found  a 
kindred  poet  in  that  Green  Isle  of  the  West ;  whose 
Genius  has  long  boon  suspected  to  be  derived  from  a 
warmer  clime,  and  now  wantons  and  luxuriates  in  those 
voluptuous  regions,  as  if  it  felt  that  it  had  at  length  re- 
gained its  native  ohimont.  It  is  amazing,  indeed,  how 
mxich  at  home  Mr.  Woorc  seems  to  be  in  India,  Persia, 
aud  Arabia ;  and  how  purely  and  strictly  Asiatic  all  the 
colouring  and  imagery  of  his  book  appears.  He  is  tho- 
roughly cmbued  with  the  character  of  the  scenes  to 
whicli  he  tiunsports  us ;  and  yet  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge is  less  wonderftil  than  the  dexteritj'  and  apparent 
facility  with  winch  ho  has  turned  it  to  account,  in  the 
elucidation  aud  embellishment  of  his  jioctr)'.  Tljcrc  is 
not,  in  the  volume  now  before  us,  a  simile  or  description, 
a  name,  a  trait  of  history',  or  allusion  of  romance  wliich 
belongs  to  European  experience ;  or  does  not  indicate 
an  entire  familiarity  with  tlie  life,  the  dead  nature,  and 
the  learning  of  the  East.  Nor  arc  these  barbaric  orna- 
ments thinly  scattered  to  make  up  a  shovp.  They  are 
showered  lanshly  over  all  the  work  ;  and  form,  perhaps, 
too  much,  the  staple  of  the  poetry  —  and  the  riches  of 
that  which  is  cliicfly  distinguished  for  its  richness. 
We  would  confine  tliis  remark,  however,  to  the  de- 
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ions  of  external  objects,  and  the  allusions  to  lito 
rature  and  history  —  or  to  what  may  Ix;  termed  tlie 
materiel  of  the  jKictni'  bc^fnre  us.  Tlie  C'haructci's  and 
Seutiiiiejits  iiro  of  a  different  order.  'Hicy  nmnot,  in- 
ieed,  be  siiid  to  be  copies  of  European  nature ;   tint  they 

^are  still  loss  like  that  any  of  other  region.  They  are, 
in  truth,  j>oetical  iraafjinations  ;  —  but  it  is  to  the  jxietry 
of  rational,  honourable,  considerate,  and  humane  Eu- 
rope, that  they  belong — ^and  not  to  the  childishness, 
cruelty,  and  ]>rofligacy  of  Asia.  It  may  seem  a  harsh 
and  presumptuous  sentence,  to  some  of  our  Cosmopolite 
readers :  But  from  all  we  have  been  able  to  gather  from 
history  or  recent  observation,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
ly  that  there  was  no  sound  sense,  firmness  of  puxiiose, 

^or  principled  goodness,  except  among  the  natives  of 
Eurojio,  and  their  genuine  descendants. 

There  is  something  very  extraordinary,  we  think,  in 
the  work  before  us  —  and  something  which  indicates  in 
the  author,  not  only  a  great  exuberance  of  talent,  but  a 
very  smgular  constitution  of  genius,  ^^^ule  it  is  more 
splendid  in  imiigery  —  (and  for  the  most  part  in  very 
good  taste) — -more  rich  in  sparkling  thoughts  and  ori- 
ginal conce])tions,  and  more  full  indeed  of  exquisite 
pictures,  both  of  all  sorts  of  beauties  and  virtues,  and 
all  sorts  of  suffeiings  and  crimes,  than  any  other  poem 
tliat  has  yet  come  before  us ;  we  rather  think  wo  speak 

rthe  sense    of   most   readers  when    we    add,   that   the 

peffect  of  the  whole  is  to  mingle  a  certain  feeling  of  dis- 
ap|X)intment  with  that  of  admiratioti !  to  excite  ad- 
miration rather  than  any  warmer  sentiment  of  deliglit 
—  to  dazzle,  more  tiian  to  euchtuit  —  and,  in  the  end, 
more  frequently  to  startle  the  fancy,  and  fatigue  the 
attention,  by  the  constant  succession  of  glittering  images 
and  high-strained  emotions,  than  to  mauitain  a  rising 
interest,  or  \\\x\  a  growing  sympathy,  by  a  less  profuse 
or  more  systematic  display  of  attractions. 

The  style  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  diffuse,  and  too 
unvaried  in  its  character.  But  its  gi*eatcst  fault,  in  our 
eyes,  is  the  uniformity  of  its  brilliancy  —  the  want  of 
'  lioness,   simplicity  and  repose.      We   have  heard  it 
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observed,  by  some  very  zealous  atlmirers  of  Mr.  Moore's 
gciiius,  tluit  yoii  cannot  o])cii  tliis  book  without  finding 
11  cluster  of  beauties  in  every  i«igc.  Now,  this  is  only 
another  way  of  expressing  wlint  we  think  its  greatest 
defect.  No  work,  consistinji  of  many  pages,  should  have 
detached  and  distingiushable  beauties  in  everj-  one  of 
them.  Xo  great  work,  indeed,  should  have  many  beau- 
ties :  If  it  were  ix'rfect,  it  would  have  but  ontf  ;  and  that 
but  faintly  perceptible,  except  on  a  view  of  Ike  whoie. 
Look,  for  example,  at  wlint  is  perliaps  the  most  finished 
imd  exquisite  jiroduction  of  human  art — the  desitpi  nnd 
elevation  of  a  Grecian  temple,  in  its  old  severe  sim}»Ut'ity. 
AMiat  penury  of  ornament  —  what  rejection  of  beauties  of 
detail !  —  what  masses  of  plain  surf<u*^?  —  what  rigid 
economical  limitation  to  the  useful  and  the  necessar)" ! 
The  cottage  of  a  peasant  is  scarcely  more  simple  in  iU 
structure,  and  has  not  fewer  parts  that  ai'e  superfluous. 
Yet  what  gnuideur  ~  what  elegance  —  wlmt  grace  and 
completeness  in  the  effect!  The  whole  is  beautiful  — 
because  the  beauty' is  in  the  whole:  But  there  is  little 
merit  in  any  of  the  parts,  except  that  of  fitness  and 
careful  finishing.  Contrast  tins,  now,  with  a  Dutch 
]»leasure-house,  or  a  Chinese  —  where  every  part  is 
nuiaiit  to  be  separately  beautifid  —  and  the  result  is 
deformity!  —  whciv  there  is  not  an  inch  of  the  surfacp 
that  is  not  brilliant  with  variwi  colour,  and  rough  with 
cxurvcs  and  angles, — and  where  the  effect  of  the  whole  is 
monstrous  and  ofFensive^We  are  as  far  as  possible  from 
raoiinin;;  to  insinuate  that  Mr.  Moore's  poetry  is  of  iku 
description.  On  the  contraiy,  we  think  his  ornaments 
are,  for  the  most  part,  truly  and  exquisitely  bcautifiil ; 
and  the  general  d(*sign  of  his  pieces  verj'  elegant  anri 
ingenious :  ^VU  that  we  mean  to  say  is,  that  there  is  too 
much  ornament  —  too  many  insulated  and  independent 
heaiutles  —  and  that  the  notice,  and  the  ver)*  admiration 
tliey  excite,  hurt  the  interest  of  the  general  design; 
and  not  only  M-ithdraw  our  attention  too  imporlimately 
fi-om  it,  but  at  last  woai-y  it  out  with  their  jwrpctiiiJ 
reciin*cnce. 

It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  our  intellectual  constitution, 
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^ihat  the  powers  of  ttwte  cannot  be  permanently  gratified, 
ftxcept  by  some  sustained  or  contiiiuons  emotion ;  and 
feat  a  series,  even  of  the  most  nj^eeable  excitements, 
soon  ceases,  if  broken  and  disroniiecttcd,  to  give  any 
plensiu-e.  No  conversation  fatigues  so  soon  as  that 
wliicli  is  made  np  of  points  and  epigrams ;  and  the 
uccomplishcd  rlietorician,  who 

^H  •' could  not  opo 

^H  Ilia  mouth,  but  out  tliere  llew  u  trope." 

^Biust  have  been  a  most  intolerable  companion.     There 

^■re  some  things,  too,  that  seem  so  plainly  intended  for 
ornaments  nnd  seasonings  only,  tliat  they  are  only 
iigiocable,  wlien  sprinkled  in  moderation  over  a  plainer 

H^edium.  No  one  would  like  to  make  an  entire  meal 
on  sauce  ptguante ;  or  to  appear  in  a  dress  cnisted  over 
with  diamonds ;  or  to  pass  a  day  in  a  steam  of  rich 
distilled  perfimies.  It  is  the  same  with  the  glittering  or- 
naments of  poetry  —  witli  splendid  metaphors  and  inge- 
nious allusions,  and  all  the  figures  of  speech  and  of 
thought  that  constitute  its  outwaixl  pomp  and  glory. 
Now,  Mr.  Moore,  it  appears  to  us,  is  deeidetlly  too  la\ish 
of  his  gems  ami  sweets  ;  —  he  laboui-s  under  a  plethora 
of  wit  and  imagination —  impairs  his  credit  by  the  pal- 
pable exuberance  of  his  ^losscssions,  ajid  would  be  richer 
with  half  his  wealth.  His  works  are  not  only  of  costly 
material  and  graceful  design,  but  they  are  everywhere 
glistening  with  small  l>eautie-s  and  transitory  insjarations 
—  sudden  flnslios  of  fcmcy,  that  blaze  out  and  perish  ; 
like  eath-bom  meteors  shat  crackle  in  the  lower  sky,  and 
unseasonably  divert  our  eyes   fi'om  the  great  and  lofty 

I     bodies   which   pursue    their   hai-monious   courses  in   a 

Hlerener  region. 

^^  We  have  spoken  of  these  as  faults  of  style:  but 
they  could  scarcely  have  existed  in  tbe  style,  \^'ithout 
going  decjwr ;  and  though  they  first  strike  us  as  qimli- 
ties  of  the  composition  only,  we  find,  upon  a  little  reflec- 
tion, that  the  same  general  character  belongs  to  the  fable, 
the  characters,  and  the  sentiments,  —  that  they  all  sin 
alike  in  the  excess  of  their  means  of  attraction,  —  and 
fail  to  interest,  cluefly  by  being  too  interesting. 
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In  onlor  to  avoid  the  debasement  of  ordinary  or  fit 
niilisur  lilV.  the  author  has  soared  to  a  region  beyond  the 
comprvhen>ion  of  most  of  his  readers.  All  his  person- 
ai^*>  arc  so  vory  beautiful,  and  brave,  and  agonizing — 
st>  touuly  wrapt  up  in  the  exaltation  of  their  vehement 
emotion;;,  and  withal  so  lofty  in  rank,  and  so  sumptuous 
and  nnv^ninivnt  in  all  that  relates  to  their  external  con- 
.tlition.  that  the  herd  of  ordinary  mortals  can  scarcely 
/vouturv  to  conceive  of  their  proceedings,  or  to  sjinpa- 
thijo  tVwly  with  their  fortunes.  The  disasters  to  which 
t!ioy  arv  oxiv*s<xL  and  the  designs  in  which  they  are 
onsTiXi^xi.  ;ux*  of  the  same  ambitious  and  exaggerated 
character ;  ;uid  aU  are  involved  in  so  much  pomp,  and 
sploudour,  and  luxury,  and  the  description  of  their  ex- 
trvuio  in^uidoiur  and  el«rance  forms  so  considerable  a 
jvirc  of  the  whole  work,  that  the  less  sublime  portion  of 
the  s|xvio*  c;\ii  w-ith  difficulty  presume  to  judge  of  them, 
or  to  cn;or  iuco  the  conctrnments  of  such  very  exquisite 
jx^r^>uss  The  incidents  in  like  manner,  are  so  prodi- 
ariously  mo\  iui:>  *»  oxct^ssively  improbable,  and  so  ter- 
ribly cri:ic;U.  tha:  we  have  the  same  difficulty  of  raising 
our  sentiment*  ro  the  proper  pitch  for  them ;  —  and 
tii'alhxc  it  ir/.^v>s>iMo  to  sym|vithize  as  we  ought  to  do  with 
such  ;vrtoa:;;oi;s  Kwurvnci^  are  sometimes  tempted  to 
wi;::::oUl  our  >yu::vi:h.y  altot^-ther.  and  to  seek  for  its 
ohi^\-:>i  a:;io::i:  more  taaiili;ir  adventures.  Scenes  of  vo- 
l',i*(»tuous  s:»*tcnvlour  a:id  tvstasy  alternate  suddenly  with 
i^^^li^,'iv.ir  ><:v\ni:;onsw  anwious  crimes,  and  tremendous 
sirtl"or*,:;c^ :  —  ivittl^'^  iucrv^iibly  tierce  and  sanguinary, 
tor,o\\  olvv*^  o:;  c;::t^rt;uumeut*  incredibly  sumptuous 
av.vl  cU'arv".: ; — ;crrinc  toiutiests  are  succeeded  by  dcli- 
cu^v,:;  vMhv.<  a:  ^v. :  a"d  the  land  scones  are  diWded  be- 
t\*<\':*.  ^-v'^v:^*.o  ch.;is::;>  ai;d  pr^xnpices.  and  vales  and 
i;;t'.\Uv,s  r*o':i  i'.;  ct^rtial  bUv^ms^  and  irlittering  ^vith  pa- 
Luv'i  .:v.sl  ;civ,;\<.s  —  while  :he  interest  of  the  story  is 
xi:;ivr.:.;y,u\i  V\  i:-.>:rv.:r.cr.:s  and  ai^-^nts  of  no  less  po- 
t\i:v>  :':a:i  ux>;i:',i:) ,  bl-i>y!;cu;y.  jK">isonings.  religious 
h;;:u\i,  u.t::o;;:.iI  a:*,::'.\i:h)»  den;v^niai.*al  misanthropy,  and 

NN  c  aiv  AW5tre  th**:.  in   objeedn^  to  a  work  like  this, 
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that  it  is  made  up  of  such  materials,  we  may  seem  to 
be  objcctuif?  that  is  made  of  the  elements  of  poctiy, — 
since  it  is  no  doubt  true,  that  it  is  by  the  use  of  sxich 
materials  that  poetry  is  substimtiidly  distinguished  from 
prose,  and  that  it  is  to  them  it  is  indebted  for  all  tliat 
is  peculiar  in  the  delight  and  the  interest  it  inspires: 
and  it  may  seem  a  little  unreasonable  to  complain  of  i 
a  poet,  that  he  treats  us  Msith  the  essence  of  jioctiy./ 
AVc  have  already  hinted,  however,  that  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  live  entu'ely  on  essences ;  and  our  ohjc^ction 
joes  not  only  to  the  excessive  strength  of  the  emotions 
Hhat  arc  sought  to  be  raised,  but  to  the  \iolcncc  of  their 
transitions,  and  the  want  of  continuity  in  the  train  of 
feeling  that  is  produced.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  however, 
to  add  a  word  or  two  more  of  explanation. 

In   i\\o  Jirst  place,  then,  if  we  consider  how /A^/a^?* 
stands,  we  shall  find  that  all  the  great  poets,  and,  in  an 
especial  manner,  all  the  |>oets  who  chain  down  the  atten- 
tion of  their  I'eaders,  and  maintain  a  growing  interest 
I     through  a  long  scries  of  narrations,  have  been  remark- 
able for  the  occasional  familiarity,  and  even  homeliness, 
of  many  of  their  incidents,  characters  and  sentiments. 
This  is  the  distinguishing  feature  in  Homer,  Cliaucer, 
Ariosto,  Shakcs[wai'e,  iM'den,  Scott  —  and  will  be  foimd 
I     to  occiu*,  we  believe,  in  all  poetrj"  that  has  been  long  and 
^^extensively  popvdar;    or  that  is  capable  of  pleasing  very 
^Mtrongly,  or  stirring  very  deeply,  the  common  sensibili- 
^Plies  of  our  nature.      We  need  scarcely  make  an  cxcep- 
"^tion^for  the  lofty  LjTic,   which  is  so  far   from   bemg 
^^enerally  attractive,  that  it  is  not  even  intelligible,  except 
^pto  a  studious  few  — or  for  those  solemn  and  devotional 
r     sti'ains  which  derive  their  interest  from  a  still  higher 
principle:      But  in  all  narrative   poetry  —  in   all   long 
|neccs  made  up  of  descriptions  anil  advcntun-s,  it  seonia 
hitherto  to  have  been  an  indispensable  condition  of  tlieir 
ttuccet;s,  that  most  of  the  persons  and  events  shoidd  bear 
a  considerable  resembhmce  to  those  which  we  meet  with 
in  ordinaiy  life ;    and,  though  moix^  animated  and  im- 
[>rtant  than  to  be  of  daily  occurrence,  should  not  be 
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immeasurably  exalted  above  the   common   standard  of 
humnn  fortune  and  eliaracter. 

It  should  Ik*  alini>st  enough  to  settle  the  question,  that 
such  is  tlie  fjict —  and  that  no  narrative  poetry  has  ever 
excitiHl  a  gn'at  interest,  where  the  jiersons  were  too 
much  punfittd  from  tJic  vulgar  intinnities  of  our  nature, 
or  the  incidents  too  thorouglily  purged  of  all  that  is 
ordinary  or  familiar,  hnt  the  slightest  reflection  upon 
the  feelings  with  which  we  read  such  poetry,  must  satisfy 
us  as  to  the  reason  of  our  disappointment.  It  may  be 
told  in  two  words.  AVntings  of  tliis  kind  revolt  by  their 
improbability ;  and  fatigue,  by  offering  no  ])oints  u^ion 
which  our  s\-mpathies  can  readily  attach.  —  Two  things 
are  necessaiy  to  give  a  fictitious  narrative  a  deep  and 
commanding  interest ;  ^/irst,  that  we  shoidd  believe 
that  such  tilings  miglit  liave  happened ;  and  secondly^ 
that  th(^y  might  liave  happened  to  oui"solves,  or  to  such 
persons  as  oursehes.  But,  in  reading  the  ambitious 
and  overwrought  poetry  of  which  we  have  been  6X>eak- 
ing,  we  feel  pcq^etually,  that  there  could  have  been 
no  such  people,  and  no  such  occurences  as  we  arc 
there  called  upon  to  feel  for ;  and  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us,  at  all  events,  to  have  much  concern  about  beings 
whose  principles  of  action  are  so  remote  from  our  own, 
and  who  are  placed  in  situations  to  which  we  have  never 
knomi  any  parallel.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  aU  stories 
that  interest  us  must  represent  piissions  of  a  higher 
pitch,  and  events  of  a  more  extrordinary  nature  than 
occur  in  common  life  ;  and  that  it  is  in  consequence  of 
rising  thus  sensibly  above  its  level  that  they  become 
objects  of  interest  and  attention.  But,  in  order  that 
this  veiy  elevation  may  be  felt,  and  produce  its  effect, 
the  story  must  itself,  in  other  places,  give  us  the  known 
I  and  ordinary  level,  —  and,  by  a  thousand  adaptations  and 
traits  of  universal  nature,  make  us  feci  that  the  charac- 
ters which  become  every  now  and  then  the  objects  of  our 
intense  sympathy  and  admiration,  in  great  emergencies, 
and  tinder  the  influence  of  rare  but  conceivable  excite- 
ments, arc,  after  all,  our  follow  creatures — made  of  the 
same  flesh  and  blood  with  ourselves,  and  acting,  and 
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acted  upon,  by  the  common  principles  of  our  nature. 
Without  tliis,  indeed,  the  effect  of  their  sufferings  and 
exploits  woidd  be  cutiiely  lost  xijion  us ;  as  we  shoidd 
be  without  auy  scale  by  which  to  estimate  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  temptatations  tlicy  liacl  to  resist,  or  the 
energies  they  had  exerted.  To  make  us  awai'c  of  the 
altitude  of  a  mountain,  it  is  absolutely  nceessai'y  to  show  I 
us  the  plain  from  wliich  it  ascends.  If  we  arc  allowed 
to  see  nothing  but  the  table  land  at  the  top,  the  eftect 
will  be  no  greater  than  if  ^vc  had  remained  on  the 
humble  level  of  the  shore  —  except  that  it  will  be  more 
lonely,  bleak,  and  inhosjiitable.      And  thus  it  is,  that  by 

1  exaggerating  the  heroic  qualities  of  heroes,  they  become 
as  unintenstiug  as  if  they  had  no  such  qualities  —  that 
by  .striking  out  those  weaknesses  and  vidgar  infirmities 
which  identify  them  with  ordinai*y  mortals,  tliey  not  only 
cease  to  interest  ordinary  mortids,  but  even  to  excite' 
their  atlmiratioa  and  suqnise ;  and  appear  merely  as 
Btraoge  inconceiveable  beings,  m  whom  suijerhuman 
energy  and  refinement  are  no  more  to  be  wondered  at, 
than  tlic  power  of  flying  in  an  eagle,  or  of  fasting  in  a 

I  snake. 

The  wise  anticnt  who  obsen'ed,  tliat  being  a  man 
himself,  he  could  not  but  take  an  interest  in  ever)'  tiling 
that  related  to  man  —  might  have  confirmed  his  cha- 
racter for  wisdom,  by  adding,  that  for  the  same  reason 
he  could  take  no  intere.st  in  any  thing  els*;.  There  is 
nothing,  after  all,  that  we  ever  truly  care  for,  but  tlic 
feelings  of  creatures  like  oui'selves: — and  we  are  obliged 
to  lend  them  to  the  flowers  and  the  bi-ooks  of  the  valley, 
and  the  stars  and  airs  of  lieaven,  before  we  can  take  any 
delight  in  them.  Witli  sentient  beings  the  case  is  moi*e 
obriously  the  same.  By  whatever  names  we  may  call 
them,  or  with  wJiatcver  fantastic  attributes  we  may 
please  to  invest  them,  still  we  comprehend,  and  conceni 
ourselves  about  them,  only  in  so  far  as  they  resemble 
ourselves.  All  the  deities  of  the  classic  mythology  —  and 
all  the  devils  and  angels  of  later  poets,  lU'e  notliiug  but 
Inimun  creatures —  or  at  least  only  interest  ub  so  long  as 
they  are  so,     Ixjt  any  one  try  to  imagine  what  kind  of 
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story  he  could  make  of  the  advenhircs  of  a  set  of  beings 
who  dift'ered  from  oiu*  own  sjiecies  in  any  of  its  general 
attributes  —  wlio  were  incapable,  for  instance,  of  the  de- 
basing feelings  of  fear,  jmin  or  anxictj'  —  and  he  will  find, 
tlmt  instead  of  becoming  more  imposing  and  attractive 
by  getting  rid  of  those  iufii-mities,  they  become  utterly 
insignili(;ant,  and  indeed  in  a  great  degree  inconceivable. 
Or,  to  come  a  little  closer  to  the  matter  before  iis,  and 
not  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  common  exi)erience  — 
Suppose  a  tide,  founded  on  refined  notions  of  delicate 
love  and  punctiUous  integritj',  to  be  told  to  a  race  of 
obscene,  brutal  uud  pliuidering  savages  —  or,  even  witliin 
the  limits  of  the  same  country,  if  a  ]K>em,  turning  upon 
the  jealousies  of  court  ijitrigue,  the  pride  of  rank,  and 
the  cabals  of  sovereigns  and  statesmen,  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  village  maidens  or  clownish  labourers,  is  it 
not  ob\'io\i3  that  the  remoteness  of  the  manners,  charac- 
ters and  feelings  from  their  own,  would  first  surprise, 
and  then  revolt  them — and  that  the  moral,  intellectual 
and  adventitious  Superioiityof  the  jx^rsonages  concerned, 
would,  instead  of  enhancing  the  interest,  entirely  destroy 
it,  and  very  speedily  extinguish  all  smpathy  >\'ith  their 
passions,  and  all  curiosity  about  their  fiite?  —  "Sow,  what 
gentlemen  and  ladies  are  to  a  ferocious  savage,  or  poli- 
ticians and  princesses  to  an  ordinary  nistic,  the  exaggcr- 
atinl  persons  of  sucli  poetry  as  we  are  now  considering, 
are  to  the  ordinar)'  rcadei-s  of  poetr)'.  They  do  not 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  their  existence,  or  of  their 
adventures.  They  do  not  comprehend  the  principles  of 
their  conthict ;  and  have  no  thorough  sjinpathy  with  tho 
feelings  that  are  ascribed  to  them. 

We  have  conied  this  speculation,  we  believe,  a  little 
too  far  —  and,  with  refercuce  to  the  volume  before  us,  it 
would  be  more  correct  perhaps  to  say,  that  it  had  sug- 
gested these  observations,  than  that  they  are  strictly 
applicable  to  it.  Kor  though  its  faults  ju-e  certainly  <rf 
the  kind  we  have  been  endeavoiuing  to  describe,  it  would 
be  quite  unj  list  to  characterize  it  by  its  fiiult^  —  which  are 
beyond  all  doubt  less  conspicuous  than  its  beauties. 
There  is  not  only  a  richness  and  brilliancy  of  diction 
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and  imagery  spread  over  the  whole  work,  that  indicate 
the  greatest  actinty  and  elegance  of  fancy  in  the  antlior; 
jut  it  is  evei-ywhere  [wr^'aded,  still  more  strikingly,  by 
strain  of  tender  and   noble  feeling,  jioureil  nut  with 
snch  warmth  iuid  abmidance,  as  to  stesd  insensihly  on 
the  heart  of  the   reader,  and   gradually  to  ovci'flow  it 
with  a  tide   of  sympathetic  emotion.     There   are   pas- 
sages indeed,  and  these  neither  few  nor  brief,  over  wluch 
the  very  Genius  of  Poetry  seems  to  have  breathed  his 
richest  enchantment  —  where  the   melody  of  the  vei'sc 
and  the  bcaxity  of  the  images  conspire  so  Imrmoniously 
TN-ith  the  force  and  tenderness  of  the  emotion,  that  tho 
whole  is  blended   into  one  deep  and   bright  stream  of 
sweetness   and   feeling,   along   which    the  spirit  of  the 
reader  is  borne  passively  away,  through  long  rc^arhes  of 
delight.     Mr.  Mooi-e's  poetry,  indeed,  where  his  happiest 
ein  is  opened,  realizes  more  exactly  than  that  of  any 
rather  writer,   tlie  splendid    account  which  is  given   by 
I     Comua  of  the  song  of 

^k  •'  His  molLer  Circe,  and  the  Sirens  three, 

^^^^H  Amid  the  flowerv-kirtled  NuiudeH, 

^^^H^  Wtut,  as  iber  Rung.  vrould  take  Um  prison 'd  twul, 

^^^^  And  lap  il  in  ElyBiuiu  !  " 

^B&ud  though  it  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  lie  should 
Hw'Often  have  broken  the  measure  with  more  frivolous 
^strains,  or  filled  up  its  intenids  with  a  sort  of  brilliiint 
^^aiselfo,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  his  excellences 
^P^re  at  least  as  jK-culiar  to  himself  as  his  faults,  and,  ou 
"the  whole,  jK-rhaps  more  chimK-teristic  of  his  genius, 
^_     The  volume  before  us  contains  four  seplu^lte  and  dis- 
^ptanct  poems  —  connected,  however,  and   held   together 
f     "like  orient   pearls  at   random  strung,"  by  the  slender 
thread  of  a  slight  prose  story,  on  wliich  they  are  all  sus- 
pended, and  to  the  simple  catastrophe  of  which  they  in 
some  measiu-c  contribute.     This  airy  and  elegant  legend 
is  to  the  following  effect.     Lalla  Kookh,  the  daughter  of 
the  great  Aiu-eng/ebe,  is  betrothed  to  the  young  king  of 
Bucharia  ;  and  sets  forth,  \rith  a  splentUd  tndn  of  Indian 
,and  Bucharian  attendants,  to  meet  her  enamoured  bride- 
^room  in  the  delightful  \'alley  of  Cashmere.     The  pro- 
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of  this  gmg<wo8  cavalcade,  and  the  beauty  of  ttw 
wiudti  it   traverses,  are   exibitecl    with   great  i 
of  odoarii^  and  picturesque  effect ;  thovigli  in 
as  wcB  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  prose  nar- 
«  certain  tooie  of  levity,  and  even  derision,  is 
aasamed  —  not  very  much   in   keopiug,  wc 
with  the  teskder  and  tragic  strain  of  the  poetry  oi 
it  is  the  aooompaniinent  —  certain  breakings  out, 
;  Acct,  of  diat  mot^ang  European  \nL,  which  has  made 
menr  with  Afiiatic  solemnity,  ever  since  the  tiina 
:  Ae  hoebaas  Cotmt  Ilatnilton  —  but  seems  a  little  out 
in  a  misoellany,   the  prevailing  character  of' 
is  of  so  oppodte  a  temper.     To  omiise  the  languor, 
'  dhneft  the  impatience  of  the  royal  bride,  in  the  nooii- 
and  night4iata  of  her  luxurious  progress,  a  young 
poet  had  been  sesit  by  the  gallantry  of  tU 
;  and  recites,  on  those  occasions,  the  several 
i  tibai  form  the  btdk  of  the  volume  now  bcforc  us« 
is  the  witcdiery  of  hb  voice  and  look,  and  such  the; 
lietic  effect  of  the  tender  tales  which  he  rccouuta, 
the  jioor  princess,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected, 
de^craSdy  in  love  with  him  before  the  end  of  thui 
acy ;  and  by  the  time  she  enters  the  lovely  Ysle 
icxe,  and  sees  the  glittering   palaces  and  towe 
lor  her  reception,  she  feels  that  she  would  joy- 
ly  (bit^  all  this  pomp  and  splendour,  and  fly  to  tho 
with  her  adortd  Fcramorz.     The  youthful  bi 
however,  has  now  disappeared  ftom  her  side  ;  and  she  i 
^^upported,  with  fainting  heait  and  downcast  eyes,  i 
'Tie  hated  presence  of  her  tyrant!   when  the  voice 
Feramonc   himi^i'lf  bids  her  be  of  good  cheer  —  and, 
linking  up.  —  she  sees  her  beloved  poet  in  the  prince  him- 
self! who  had  aesomed   this  gallant  disguise,  and  won 
her  )oung  affectious  without  derinng  any  aid  from  his 
rank  or  her  engagementii. 
T1k>  whole  story  is  very  sweetly  and  gaily  told ;  and 
adonied  with  many  lender  ns  well  as  lively  passages 
— -w-ithoui  reckoning   among   ilie   latter  the  occasional— 
criticisms  of  the  omniscient  Fadladeeu,  the  magnificcutB 
aiid  most  iidallible  grand  chamberlain  of  the  Haram  — 
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whose  sayings  and  remarks,  we  cannot  lielp  obsening, 
do  not    agroo  very  well   with   the  character  wliich    is 

, nssigned  him  —  bcin^  for  the  most  part  ^ery  smarts  sen- 

f  tentious,  and  acute,  and  by  no  means  solemn,  stupid,  and 
pompous,  as  was  to  have  been  expected.  Mr.  Moore's 
genius,  however,  we  suppose,  is  too  inveterately  lively, 
to  make  it  possible  for  him  even  to  counterfeit  dulness. 
We  come  at  hwt,  liowever  to  the  {)octry. 

The  first  piece,  which  is  entitled  '"llie  Veiled  Prophet 
jf  Khorassati."  is  the  longest,  we  think,  and  certainly  not 

'the  be^t.  of  the  series.  It  has  all  the  faults  whidi  we 
liave,  somewhat  too  sweepingly,  imputed  to  the  volume 
at  large ;  and  it  was  chiefly,  indeed,  with  a  reference  to 
it,  that  we  made  thf)se  introductory  remarks,  which  the 
author  will  probably  think  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  the 
sage  Chamlwrlain.  The  story,  which  is  not  in  all  its 
parts  extremely  intt^lUgible,  is  founded  on  a  notice,  in 
D'Herbelot,  of  a  daring  imj>ostor  of  the  early  ages  of 
Islamism,  who  pretended  to  have  received  a  later  and 
more  authoratitivc  mission  than  that  of  the  prophet,  and 
to  be  destined  to  overturn  all  tyrannies  and  superstitions 
on  the  earth,  and  to  rescue  all  souls  that  believed  in 
him.     To  shade  the  celestial  radiance  of  his  brow,  he 

^always  wore  a  veil  of  silver  gauze,  and  was  at  last 
itttacked  by  the  Caliph,  and  exterminated,  with  all  his 
adherents.     On  this  story  Mr.  Moore  has  engrafted  a 

^romantic  and  not  very  probable  talc  of  two  young  lovers, 
Lzim  and  Zelica ;  the  former  of  whom  having  been  sup- 
posed to  perish  in  battle,  the  grief  of  the  latter  unsettles 
her  understanding ;  and  her  distempered  imagination  is 
easily  inflamed  by  the  mystic  promises  of  me  Veiled 
Prophet,  which  at  length  prevail  on  her  to  jtiin  the 
troop  of  lovely  priestesst^s  wJio  earn  a  blissful  immor- 
tality in  another  world,  by  sharing  his  embraces  upon 
earth.  By  what  artfid  illusions  the  poor  distracted 
maid  was  thus  betrayed  to  her  ruin,  is  not  very  satis- 
fiictorily  exi)lained ;  only  we  are  informed  that  she  and 
the  \'^eile<l  Apostle  descende<l  into  a  chanu'I-liou.se.  and 
a  mutual  oath,  and  drank  blocwl  together,  iu  pledge 
pir  eternal  union.     At  length  Azim,  who  had  not 
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been  sJaia,  but  made  captive  in  battle,  and  had  wandered 
in  Greece  till  he  had  imbibed  the  love  of  liberty  tliat 
inspiretl  her  iamous  heroes  of  old — hears  of  tlie  proud 
promises  of  emancipation  which  Mokunna  (for  that  was 
the  prophet's  name)  had  held  out  to  al!  nations,  and 
comes  to  be  enrolled  among  the  cham;.'ions  of  freedom 
and  %iitue.  C)n  the  day  of  his  presentment^  he  is  in- 
troduced into  a  scene  of  voluptuous  splendour,  where 
all  the  setluctive  influences  of  art  and  uatuit?  are  in  vain 
exerted  to  divert  hLs  thoughts  from  the  love  of  Zelica 
and  of  liberty.  He  breaks  proudly  away  from  these 
soft  enchantments,  and  tinds  a  mouiTiful  female  figiu*e 
before  him^  in  whom  he  almost  immediately  recognises 
his  long-lost  and  ever-loved  Zelica.  The  first  moment 
of  their  meeting  is  ecstacy  on  both  sides ;  but  the  un- 
happy pirl  soon  calls  to  mind  the  imutterable  condition 
to  which  she  is  reduced — and.  in  agony,  reveals  to  him 
the  sad  story  of  her  derangement,  and  of  the  base  ad- 
vanta^rcs  that  had  been  taken  of  it.  Azim  at  first  throws 
her  from  liim  in  abhorrence,  but  soon  turns,  in  releutiiiij 
pity,  imd  offen*  at  last  to  rescue  her  from  tlus  seat  of 
pollution.  She  listens  with  eager  joy  to  his  proposal, 
and  is  about  to  fly  with  him  in  the  instant,  wheu  the 
dixad  voice  of  Mokaimu  tlumders  in  her  car  her  oath  of 
eternal  fidelity.  Tliat  terrible  sound  brings  back  her 
frenzy.  She  throws  her  lover  wildly  from  lier,  and  va- 
nishes at  once,  amidst  the  dazzling  Ughts  of  that  uidioly 
palace.  Azim  then  joins  the  approacliing  anny  of  the 
Caliph,  and  leads  on  his  forces  against  the  impious 
usurper.  Mokanna  i>erforms  prodigies  of  valour — but 
is  al^^-ays  borne  back  by  the  superior  force  and  enthu- 
siasm of  Azim:  and  after  a  long  coui-se  of  hon*ors  and 
illusions,  he  jioisous  the  remnant  of  his  adlierents.  and 
himself  plunges  into  a  bath,  of  such  corrosive  quality, 
as  instantly  to  extinguish  life,  and  dissolve  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  mortal  frauip.  ZcUca  theu  covers  herself 
with  his  fatal  veil,  and  totters  out  to  the  ramparts, 
where,  being  mistaken  for  Mokanna,  she  rushes  upon 
the  spear  of  her  Azim,  antl  receives  his  forgiveness  in 
death  I   M-hile  he  survives,  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  'm 
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jnliuual  prayer  aud  supplication  for  her  erring  spiiit; 
and  dies  at  last  upon  lier  grave,  in  the  full  assurance  of 

^rejoining  her  iu  purity  aud  bliss. 

It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  particular  faults  of 
this  story»  after  the  general  obscnations  we  hazarded 
at  tlie  outset.  The  character  of  Mokanna,  as  well  as 
his  power  and  influence,  is  a  mere  distortion  and  extra- 
vagance: But  the  great  blemish  is  the  comiption  of 
Zelica ;  and  the  instinity  so  gratuitously  alleged  by  the 
poet  in  excuse  of  it.  Nothing  less,  indeed,  could  in 
any  away  account  for  «uch  a  catastrophe ;  and.  after  all,  it 
is  painfid  and  offensive  to  the  imagination.  The  bndal 
oath,  pledged  with  bl(X>d  among  the  festering  bodies  of 
the  dead,  is  one  of  the  overstrained  theatriciU  horrors  of 
the  Gennan  School ;  and  a  great  deal  of  the  theorising 
and  ai'gumentation  which  is  intended  to  palliate  or  con- 
ceal those  defects,  is  obscure  and  incompreliensible. 
Jlich  as  it  is,  in  short,  in  fancy  and  expression,  and 
powerful  in  some  of  the  scenes  of  passion,  we  should 
have  had  great  doubts  of  the  success  of  this  volume,  if 

^t  had  all  been  of  the  same  texture  with  the  poem  of 
rhich  we  are  now  sjx^aking.  Yet,  even  there,  there  is 
a  charm,  almost  irresistible,  in  the  volume  of  sweet 
sounds  and  beautiftd  images,  which  are  heaped  together 
with  luxurious  profusion  in  the  general  tt^xturc  of  the 
ylc,  and  invest  even  t)ie  absurdities  of  the  story  with 
le  graceful  amplitude  of  their  rich  and  figured  veil. 
^NTiat,  for  instance,  can  be  sweeter  than  this  account  of 
Azim's  entry  into  this  earthly  jmradise  of  temptations  ? 


••  Meanvrliile,  tlirough  vast  itlumiiiattid  hall.i, 
Silenl  ajid  briglit,  whtTO  nothing  Imt  tbe  fulls 
Of  fmgraut  wawrs,  gu'^hing  with  cool  soiinfl 
From  mniiy  a  jti^per  fount,  is  heard  around, 
Young  Azini  rofims  biiwilder'd  ;  nor  cau  gueaa 
What  means  this  maze  of  Ugbl  and  loneliness  I 
Here,  th<>  way  leads,  oVr  tosseliited  floors 
Or  mala  of  Cairo,  through  long  corridora. 
Where,  rang'd  in  raasolots  and  silver  ums. 
Sweet  wood  of  aloe  or  of  sandal  bums  ; 
And  here,  at  once,  the  glittering  saloon 
Bunts  on  his  sight,  boundless  and  bright  as  noon ) 
I  I  2 
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Where,  In  tlie  midst,  reHectiug  bock  the  rays 
In  broken  rainbows,  a  freblt  fouiitjuu  plavs 
High  US  ih'  enamell'd  cupola  ;  wliich  towers 
All  rich  with  Arabesques  of  gold  and  flowers : 
And  the  mosaic  floor  beneath  shines  through 
The  sprinkling  uf  that  fountain's  silvery  dew, 
Like  the  wei,  glist  uin^  abells,  of  ev'ry  dye  ; 
That  on  the  margin  uf  the  Red  Sea  lie. 

"  Here  too  he  traces  the  kind  visitings 
Of  womjLu's  lore,  in  those. fair,  living  thin^ 
Of  land  and  wave,  whose  fete — in  Iwndage  throwi 
For  their  weak  loveliness — is  like  her  own ! 
On  one  side  gleaming  with  a  sudden  grace 
Through  water,  brilliant  as  tlio  crystal  vass 
In  which  it  undulates,  small  fishes  shtne, 
Ijikc  golden  ingots  fnim  a  fairy  mine  I  — 
While,  ou  the  other,  latiic  d  lightly  in 
With  oilorif 'rous  woods  of  Comorin, 
Each  brilliant  bird  that  wings  the  air  is  seen;  — 
Gay.  sparkling  loories,  such  as  gleam  between 
The  crimson  blossoms  of  tlic  coral  tree 
In  the  warm  isles  uf  India's  sunny  sea : 
Mecca's  blue  sacred  pigeon  ;  and  the  thrush 
Of  Hindostan.  whoso  holy  warblinga  gush. 
At  evening,  from  tlic  tall  pagoda's  top ;  — 
Those  golden  birds  tliat,  iu  me  spice-time,  drop 
About  the  gardens,  drunk  with  that  sweet  food 
Whoso  scent  hath  lur'd  them  o'er  the  summer  flood  ;  — 
And  those  tliat  under  Araby's  eoft  sun 
Build  their  high  nests  of  budding  cinnamon." — p.  53 — 56 

The  warrior  youth  looks  round  at  first  with  disdain 
upon  those  seductionB,  witli  whicli  he  supjioses  the  sage 
prophet  wishes  to  try  tlie  firmness  of  his  votaries. 

•'  While  thus  he  thinks,  still  nearer  on  the  breexe 
Come  those  delicious,  dream-like  harmonies, 
Each  note  of  which  but  adds  new.  downy  links 
To  the  soft  chain  in  which  hw  spirit  sinks. 
He  turns  him  tow'rd  the  sound  ;  and.  far  away 
Through  a  long  vista,  sparkling  with  the  play 
Of  countless  lamps- — like  the  rich  track  which  Day 
Leaves  on  tlie  waters,  when  he  sinks  from  us ; 
He  sees  a  group  of  female  fonns  advance, 
Some  chain'd  together  in  the  mRzy  dance 
By  fetters,  forg'd  in  the  grepn  sunny  bowers. 
As  tlify  were  rapiives  to  the  King  of  Klowera,"  &c 

■■  Awhile  they  dance  before  him  ;  then  divide. 
Breaking,  like  rosy  clouds  al  eventide 
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Around  the  rich  paviliou  of  the  sun^ 

Till  silently  <ii»i>erBiDg,  one  hy  one, 

Thruugh  nmuy  a  pAth  that  from  the  chamber  leads 

To  garilens,  toiTjJws,  and  moonlight  meads. 

Their  distant  lauj^htcr  comes  upon  the  nind. 

And  but  one  trembling  nymph  remains  behind, 

Bflck'ning  them  \tack  in  vain,  —  for  they  are  gone, 

And  she  is  left  in  all  thiit  light,  alone ! 

No  veil  to  cuitain  oer  her  beauteous  brow. 

In  its  young  boslifnlness  more  beauteous  now; 

But  tt  light,  golden  chain-work  round  her  hair 

Such  as  the  maids  of  Yezil  and  Sliiraz  wear. 

While  her  left  hand,  as  shrinktngly  hhe  stood. 

Held  a  small  lute  of  gold  and  saudal  wood, 

Which,  once  or  twice,  she  Loiich'd  witli  hurried  strain, 

Then  took  her  trembling  fingers  oti' again. 

But  when  at  length  a  Limi<l  glance  she  stole 

At  Azim,  tlio  sweet  gmvjly  of  soul 

She  saw  through  all  his  features,  calm'd  her  fear; 

And,  like  a  half-tamd  antelope,  more  near. 

Though  shrinking  still,  she  i-anje :  —  then  sat  her  dovu 

Upon  ft  musuud'B  edge,  and,  bolder  grown, 

In  tho  pathetic  mode  of  Ispahan 

Touch'd  a  preluding  straiu,  and  thus  began  :^" 

The  following  picture  of  the  grand  armament  of  the 
Caliph  shows  the  same  luxtiriance  of  diction  and  imagi- 
nation, directed  to  different  objects:  — 

"  Wboae  are  the  gilded  tents  that  crowd  the  way. 
Where  all  was  waste  and  silent  yesterday  ? 
This  City  of  War,  which,  in  a  few  short  boure. 
Hath  sprung  up  here,  us  if  the  uingiu  jMwers 
Of  Him  who.  in  l\w  twinkling  of  a  star. 
Built  the  high  pillar'd  halls  of  Cbilminar, 
Had  conjur  a  up,  far  as  the  eye  can  see, 
This  world  of  tents  and  domes  and  sun-bright  armory  ! 
Princely  pa?iliou9.  screen'd  by  many  fl  fold 
Of  crimson  cloth,  and  toppd  with  bolls  of  gold ; 
Steeds,  ynth  their  housings  of  rich  silver  spun. 
Their  chains  and  poitrels  gUtt'ring  in  the  sun ; 
And  camels,  tufted  o'er  with  Yemen's  sheila. 
Shaking  in  every  breeze  their  light-ton  d  bells! 

'■  Neer  did  the  march  of  Mahadi  display 
Such  pomp  before ;   not  ev'n  when  on  bis  way 
To  Mecca's  Temple,  when  both  laud  and  sea 
Were  spoil'd  l«  feed  the  Pilgrim's  luKury; 
When  round  him.  mid  the  burning  ftands,  h*"  saw 
Fruits  of  the  North  in  iry  freshness,  thaw. 
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And  oool'd  Ills  thirsty  lip,  beneath  Uie  glovr 

Of  Mecras  stin,  wiib  urns  of  PerBinii  enow  :  — 

Nor  e'er  did  armaxoeiii  more  gnuitl  tlvmi  tliol 

Pour  front  ihc  kiiigdoiiLs  of  the  CaUphat. 

First,  in  thc^  van,  ihe  People  of  ihe  liock. 

Ou  their  light  uiounUun  st««{Ls.  of  rorul  stock  : 

Tbeu,  Chiefuiius  of  Damascus,  proud  to  Bee 

The  flasluDg  of  thoir  swords'  iich  marquelr^."  &o>- — p.  96 — 89 

We  can  afford  room  now  only  for  the  conclusion  — 
the  last  words  of  tlie  dj'ing  /oUoa ;  wliicb  remind  us  of 
those  of  Campbell's  (iertnide  —  and  the  catastrophe  of 
Azim,  which  is  imaged  in  that  of  Southey's  Roderick. 

"  *  But  live,  m.T  Azim  ; — ok  I  to  call  thee  mine 
Thus  oiic^  again  !  —  uit/  A?.im — divam  divine  ! 
I^v«,  if  tliou  over  lov'dfit  me,  if  to  meet 
Thy  Zolica  hereafter  woidJ  be  sweot, 
Oh  live  10  pmy  for  lier  !  —  to  bend  the  koM 
Aloniiug  and  iii^^ht  before  that  Dei(r, 
To  whom  pure  lips  and  liearts  without  s  stnin. 
As  thine  are,  Azim,  never  breath  d  in  vain  — 
And  pray  that  he  may  pardon  her  —  may  take 
Compoasiou  on  ber  »nul  for  tliy  deai*  sake. 
And,  nought  renieuib'ring  but  her  love  to  thee. 
Make  her  all  thine,  nil  His,  eternally ! 
Go  to  those  luippy  fifilds  where  first  we  twin'd 
Our  youthful  hearts  together — eveiy  wind 
That  meets  they  there,  fresh  from  the  well-known  flowers, 
Will  bring  th*!  aweeliieiu  of  thuse  innocent  hours 
Back  to  thy  soul,  luid  tliou  may'st  feel  again 
For  tliy  jioor  Zehca  aa  ihou  didst  then. 
So  shall  tliy  crisous,  like  dew  that  flies 
To  heav'ii  upon  the  tnonnug's  sunshine,  losc 
With  ull  ]ove'»  earlieBt  ardour  lo  tile  skiea ! ' 

Time  fleeted !  Years  on  years  had  paas'd  awny, 

And  few  of  thoBc  who,  on  that  mournful  day, 

llad  stood,  with  pitj-  in  their  eyes,  to  see 

The  maiden's  death,  and  Ihe  youth's  agony. 

Were  living  still  ^when,  by  a  rustic  grave 

Reside  the  swift  Amoo's  transparent  wave. 

An  Dged  muu.  who  had  grown  aged  there 

By  one  lone  grave,  morning  and  night  in  prayer. 

For  the  hi«l  liniti  knelt  down  I     .Vnd,  though  the  shade 

Of  death  hung  dark'ning  over  him,  iliere  pluy'd 

A  gleam  of  rapture  on  his  eye  and  eheek, 

lliat  brighten'd  even  death  — like  the  last  streak 

Of  intense  g\ory  on  th'  liorizons  brim. 

When  night  o'er  all  the  rest  bangs  chill  and  dim  1  — 
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Hia  soul  bad  seen  a  V^isioii,  while  he  slept ; 

She,  for  wliose  spirit  he  had  pravd  oiid  wept 

So  many  yem-s,  had  come  to  him,  all  drest 

In  ongel  siniU^s,  and  told  liini  »ho  whs  blest! 

For  thia  thie  old  man  brcathVl  liis  thanks, —  and  died  ! — 

And  there,  upon  the  banks  of  that  lov'd  tide. 

He  and  his  Zelica  sleep  side  by  side,"— jj.  I'-il — liS. 

The  next  piece,  which  is  entitled  "  Paradise  and  the 
Peri,"  has  none  of  the  faults  of  the  preceding.  It  is  full 
of  spirit,  elegance,  and  beauty ;  and,  though  slight  enough 
in  its  structiu-c,  breathes  throughout  a  most  pure  and 
cngagin<i^  morality.  It  is,  in  truth,  littln  more  than  a 
moraJ  ajwloguc,  expanded  mid  adorned  by  the  exuberant 
fancy  of  the  poet  who  recites  it.  The  Peris  are  a  sort 
of  half-fallen  female  angels,  who  dwell  in  the  air,  and  live 
on  perfumes ;  and,  though  banished  for  a  time  from  Pa- 
radise, go  about  in  this  lower  world  doing  good.  One 
of  these  —  But  it  is  as  short,  and  much  more  agreeable, 
to  give  the  author's  own  introduction. 

•'  One  mom  a  Peri  at  the  gate 
Of  Edfn  stood,  disron^ndale  ; 
And  as  she  listeii'd  to  the  Springs 

Of  Life  within,  like  musi*:  flowing ; 
And  amijhl  (/(*■  lit/ht  ujum  her  iHtuja 

Thrvui/h  the-  boi/'OpfH  jKtrtui  i/hnring  ! 
She  wept  to  think  her  recreant  race 
Should  e'er  have  lost  that  glorious  place!" — p.  133. 

The  Angel  of  the  Gate  sees  her  weeping,  and  — 

"  'Nymph  of  a  iair,  but  erring  line  I ' 
Gently  he  said  — '  One  hope  is  thiae. 
Tis  written  in  the  Book  of  Fate, 

The  I'eri  yet  may  he  forgiven 
Who  hrifi'ja  to  this  Eternal  Gate 

I The  (fi/t  that  it  viost  iU'iir  to  Heaven  t 

^K  Go,  seek  it,  and  redeem  thy  sin  ;  — 

^P  'Tis  sweet  to  let  tlie  Taidond  iii !'  " — p.  135. 

H  Fidl  of  hope  and  gratitude,  she  goes  eagerly  in  search 
of  tliis  precious  piCt.  Ifer  first  (juest  is  on  the  plains  of 
ludia^the  luxiirinnt  beauty  of  whit:h  is  put  in  fine  con- 
trast with  the  havoc  and  carnage  which  the  march  of  a 
bloody  conquci-or  had  then  spread  over  them.  The  Peri 
comes  to  witness  the  heroic  death  of  a  youthful  patriot, 
who  disdains  to  survive  the  overthrow  of  his  country's 
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indepeiideiico.     She  catclies  the  last  di-op  wliich  flows 
from  liis  breaking  heart,  and  bears  that  to  heaven's  Rate, 
as  the  acceptable  propitiation  that  was  required.     For 
'* '  Oh!  if  there  bo,  on  tlii»  eaxthly  sphere, 

A  boon,  au  oft'ehug  Ueaveu  holds  dear, 

Tis  ihe  lam  Ubainjii  Liberty  draws 

Froui  the  heart  tliat  bleada  and  bi-eaks  in  hercauae!  '" — p.  Mf*. 

The  angel  accepts  the  tribute  with  respect:  But  the 
crj'stiU  bar  of  the  |>ortiU  does  not  move !  and  she  is  told 
that  something  holier  even  than  this,  ^^■U1  be  required  as 
the  price  of  her  admission.  She  now  tiies  to  the  source 
of  the  Nile,  and  makes  a  delighted  but  pensive  survey 
of  the  splendid  regions  wliicli  it  waters ;  till  she  finds 
the  inhabitants  of  the  lovely  gardens  of  Rosetta  djing 
by  thousands  of  the  plague  —  the  selfish  deserting  their 
friends  and  benefactors,  and  the  generous,  when  struck 
with  tlie  fatal  malady,  seeking  some  solitude  wliere  they 
may  die  without  bringing  death  upon  others.  Among 
the  latter  is  a  noble  youth,  who  consoles  himself,  in  the 
hour  of  his  agony»  ^Wth  the  thought,  tliat  his  beloved 
and  betrothed  bride  is  safe  from  this  mortal  visitatiou. 
In  the  stillness  of  his  midnight  retreat,  however,  he  hears 
a  light  step  approaching. 

"  Tis  she !  —  far  off,  through  moonlight  dim, 

He  knew  bis  own  betrothed  bride, 
She,  who  woubJ  vflther  die  wiib  him, 

Than  live  to  gain  the  world  beside  I  — 
Her  anus  are  round  her  lover  now  I 

His  livid  cheek  to  her  she  presses, 
And  dips,  to  bind  his  burning  brow. 

In  tbo  rool  lake  her  loc»Ben'd  tresses. 
Ah  !  once  how  little  did  he  think 
.\u  hour  would  {;ome,  when  he  should  shrink 
With  horror  from  Uia(  dear  enihmce.'*  4c. 
"  *  Oh !  let  me  onl^v  breathe  the  air, 

The  bless d  air.  that's  breath 'd  by  thee! 
.\nd,  whether  on  its  wings  it  bear 

Healing  or  death,  'lia  sweet  to  me  ! 
There  —  drink  my  tears,  while  yet  they  ikll  — 

Would  that  my  bosom's  blood  wore  Udm, 
And.  well  thou  know 'si,  I'd  shed  it  all, 

To  give  thy  brow  one  minute's  calm. 
Nay.  turn  not  from  me  that  dear  face  — 

Am  1  not  thine  —  (hy  own  lov'd  bride  — 
The  one.  ilie  chosen  one,  whose  place. 

In  life  or  deatii,  is  hv  thr  side ! 
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Wheii  the  stem  dies,  the  leaf  that  grew. 
Out  of  ita  heart  must  perish  too  ! 
I'heii  turn  to  me,  my  own  love  !  turn 
Before  like  thee  1  fiade  and  bum ; 
Cling  to  these  yet  cool  lips,  aiid  ttliaj-r 
The  last  pure  life  that  lingers  ibere  ! ' 
She  fails  —  she  sinks  !  —  as  dies  the  lamp 
In  chaniel  airs  or  cavern-damp. 
So  quickly  do  biH  bHleful  sighs 
(/ueiich  all  tlio  sweei  light  of  her  eyes  I 
One  struggle  —  and  his  pain  is  past  — 

Her  lorer  is  no  longer  li^Tug ! 
One  kiss  the  maiden  gives,  —one  last, 

Long  kiss — which  she  expires  in  giviug." — p,  140—148. 

The  gentle  Peri  bids  them  sleep  in  j)eace ;  and  boars 
jjain  to  the  gates  of  heaven  the  farewell  sigh  of  pure, 
self-sacriiicuig  love.  Tlie  worth  of  the  gift  ia  again  ad- 
mitted by  the  pitying  angel ;  but  the  crystal  bai-  still 
remains  immovable ;  and  she  is  sent  once  more  to  seek 
a  still  holier  offering.  In  passing  over  the  romantic 
vales  of  Syria,  she  sees  a  lovely  child  at  play  among  dews 
and  flowers,  and  opposite  to  him  a  stem  wayfaring  man» 
resting  from  some  unhallowed  toil,  with  the  stamp  of  all 
Bvil  passions  and  evil  deeds  on  his  face. 

*'  But  hark !  tlifi  vesper  call  to  prayer, 

As  slow  the  orb  of  daylight  sets. 
Is  rising  svcetJy  on  the  air. 

From  Syria's  tbuusand  minarets  ! 
Tlie  boy  has  started  from  the  bed 
Of  llowcrs,  where  he  bad  laid  bis  head. 
And  down  upon  the  fragrant  sod 

Kneels,  with  his  forehead  to  the  south 
Lisping  th'  eternfll  name  of  God 

From  purity's  own  cherub  mouth, 
And  looking,  while  his  hands  and  eyes 
Are  lifted  to  the  glowing  skies. 
Like  a  stray  babe  of  Paradise, 
Just  lighted  on  that  flowery  plain, 
And  seeking  for  its  home  again ! 

•'  And  how  felt  /w,  the  wretched  Man 
Reclining  there  —  while  mem'ry  ran 
O'er  many  a  year  of  guilt  and  strife  '* 
Flew  o'er  the  daik  flood  of  his  life. 
Nor  found  one  sunny  resting  place, 
Nor  brought  him  back  one  branch  of  grace  I 
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'There  trua  a  time,'  he  saiJ,  iii  mUd, 
Heait-hnmblpii  tones  — '  thou  bles&ed  rhild  I 
When  VDUug  mid  hniiU  pure  hs  thou, 
I  lotik'il  uiid  pmy'd  like  thee! — but  now  I'— 
He  hiiiij^  liU  hfiatl  — -eiich  nobler  aim 

And  bopt!  aud  feehtig,  which  hod  slept 
From  Ixiji'hood's  hour,  tlmt  iiii^tAiit  came 

Fretih  o'er  him,  and  he  wept  —  be  wept  1 " — p.  156. 167. 

This  tear  of  repentance  is  the  acceptable  gift  for  the 
Peri's  redemption.  The  ji^ates  of  heaven  iiy  open,  aud 
she  rushes  into  the  joy  of  iinmortalitj'. 

*'  The  Fire  AVorshippers  "  is  the  next  iu  the  scries,  and 
appeal's  to  us  to  be  indisputably  the  finest  and  most 
powerfiil.  With  all  the  richness  and  beauty  of  diction 
that  belong  to  the  best  parts  of  Mokanna,  it  has  a  for 
more  interesting  story ;  and  is  not  liable  to  any  of  the 
objections  we  have  been  obliged  to  bring  against  the 
contrivance  and  stnicturc  of  that  leading  poem.  The 
outline  of  thn  story  is  short  aud  simple. —  AI  Hassan, 
the  bigoted  and  sanguinaiy  Emir  of  Persia,  had  long 
waged  a  furioTis  and  extemiinating  war  against  the 
votaries  of  the  ancient  rohgiou  of  the  land  —  the  wor- 
shippers of  Mithra,  or  liis  emblem,  Fire — then  and  since 
designated  by  the  name  of  Ghebcrs.  Tlie  superior  num- 
bers of  the  invader  had  overcome  tlie  heroic  resistanco 
of  the  patriots,  and  driven  them  to  take  refuge  in  a  pre^ 
cipitous  peninsida,  cut  otf  from  the  land  by  what  was 
understood  to  be  an  impassable  ravine,  and  cxiwsing  no- 
thing but  bare  rocks  to  the  sea.  In  this  fastness  the 
scanty  remnant  of  the  Ghebers  maintained  themselves, 
imder  the  command  of  their  dauntless  leader,  Hafed, 
who  is  stili  enabled,  by  sudden  and  daring  excusions, 
to  harass  and  annoy  their  enemy.  In  one  of  these  des- 
perate enterprises,  tliis  advcntmous  leader  climbs  to  the 
simiinit  of  u  lofty  cliff,  near  the  Emir's  palace,  where  a 
small  pleas»n-o-house  Imd  been  built,  in  which  he  hojjed 
to  surprise  this  bigotte<l  foe  of  his  coimtry ;  but  found 
only  his  fair  dau-T^hter  Hinda,  the  loveliest  and  gentlest 
of  all  Arabian  maids  —  as  he  himself  expresses  it. 

"  He  climb'd  tlm  gory  Vulture's  iiect. 
And  found  a  trembling  dovo  witliin  ! " 
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This  romantic  meeting  gives  rise  to  a  mutual  passion — 
and  the  love  of  the  fair  Hinda  is  inentably  engaged,  be- 
fore  she  knows  the  name  or  quality' of  her  nightly  visitant. 
In  the  noble  heart  of  Ilafixl,  however,  love  was  but  a 
secondary  feeling  to  devotion  to  the  freedom  and  the 
faith  of  his  coiuitrj'.  His  little  band  had  lately  suffered 
further  reverses,  and  saw  nothing  now  before  them  but 
a  glorious  self-sacrifice.  He  resolves,  therefore,  to  tear 
all  gentler  feelings  from  his  breast,  and  in  one  last  inter- 
view to  take  an  eternal  farewell  of  the  maid  who  had 
captivated  his  soul.  In  liis  mehuioholy  aspect  she  reads 
at  once,  with  the  instinctive  sagacity  of  love,  the  tidings 
of  their  approaching  separation  ;  yid  Ijreaks  out  into  the 
following  sweet  and  girlish  iTpinings:  — 

■  I  knew,  I  knew  it  coiiU  not  lost  — 
Twtts  brighl,  'twas  heavenly  —  but  *tiit  post ! 
Oh  I  ever  tlins,  frum  rhililhood'R  hour, 

I've  seen  my  fondest  ho|>ei>  decay ; 
1  never  lov'd  a  tree  or  flower. 

But  'twas  the  first  to  fade  away. 
I  never  nars'd  a  dear  gazelle, 

To  glad  me  with  its  soft  black  eye, 
But  when  H  came  to  know  mo  well. 

And  love  me.  it  was  sure  to  die! 
Now  loo—  thejny  most  Uke  divine 

Of  all  I  ever  dreamt  or  know, 
To  Bee  tliee,  hear  thee,  mil  thee  mine.  — 

Oh  mis'ry  !  must  I  lose  i/uit  Uxi  ? 
Yet  go !  —  on  p<»rjr8  brink  \\e  meet :  — 

Those  frightful  rfwks  —  that  treaoh'rous  sea  — 
No,  never  come  again  —  tiiuugh  Hweet, 

Though  hearu,  it  may  be  death  to  thee.'  "  —  p.  187,  188. 

he  smiles  sternly  at  the  idea  of  danger,  she 
Pton  to  join  licr  father's  forces,  and  earn  her  hand 
by  helping  liim  to  root  out  those  impions  Ghebers  whom 
he  so  much  abhors.  The  spirit  of  the  patriot  bursts 
forth  at  this ;  and,  without  revealing  his  name  or  qua- 
lit)',  he  proudly  avows  and  justifies  the  conduct  of  that 
luckless  sect ;  and  then,  relenting,  falls  into  a  gentler 
id  more  pathetic  strain. 

•*  *  Oh  !  had  we  never,  never  met ! 
Or  could  lbi&  heart  e'en  now  foigol ! 
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How  link'd.  how  blost  we  mi(;;ht  have  beeu, 
Had  fete  not  frown'd  fto  dark  between  ! 
Hadst  thou  been  bom  a  Persian  maid; 

In  ueighb'ring  valleys  had  we  dwelt. 
Through  the  same  fieUle  in  childhood  play'd, 

At  the  8ame  kindling  altar  knelt  — 
Then,  then,  while  alt  those  nameless  ties, 
In  which  the  charm  of  ooimtir  lies. 
Had  round  our  hearts  been  hourly  spun. 
Till  Iran's  cause  and  thine  were  one ;  — 
While  in  thy  lute's  awak'ning  sigh 
I  board  the  voice  of  days  gone  by, 
And  saw  in  ev'ry  smile  of  thine, 
Returning  hours  of  glory  shine  !  — 
While  the  wroag'd  Spirit  of  our  Land 

Liv'd,  look'd,  and  spoke  her  wrongs  through  ihce !  — 
God  !  who  could  then  this  sword  withstand? 

Its  very  flash  were  victory  I 
But  now !     Bstrang'd,  divorc'd  for  ever  I 
Far  OS  t}ie  graap  of  Fate  cau  sever ; 
Our  only  ties  wliat  love  hae  wove  — 

Faith,  friends,  and  oountry  snnder'd  wide  ;  — 
And  then,  then  only,  true  to  love, 

Wlieu  false  to  oil  that's  dear  beside ! 
Thy  father  Iran's  deadliest  foe  — 
Thyself,  perhaps,  ev'n  now  —  but  no  — 
Hate  never  look'd  so  lovely  yet! 

No  !  —  sacred  to  thy  soul  will  1« 
The  land  of  him  who  could  forget 

All  but  that  bleeding  land  for  thee  ! 
When  other  eyes  shall  see.  unmov'd. 

Her  widow's  mourn,  her  warriors  fiill, 
Thou'lt  think  how  well  ono  Gheber  lov'd. 

And  fur  Aw  sake  tlioult  weep  for  all  I" — p.  103,  194. 

He  then  starts  desperately  away ;  regains  Ms  skiff  at 
the  foot  of  the  precipice,  and  leaves  her  in  agony  and 
consternation.  The  poet  now  proceeds  to  detail,  a  little 
more  partictdarly,  the  liistory  of  his  hero  ;  and  recounts 
some  of  the  absurd  legends  and  miraculous  attributes 
with  which  the  fears  of  his  enemies  had  invested  his 
name.  

"  Such  were  the  tales  that  won  belief. 

And  such  the  colouring  fancy  gave 
To  a  yoimg.  warm,  and  dkundoss  Chief, — 

One  who,  no  more  than  mortal  brave. 
Fought  for  tho  land  his  soul  ador'd, 

For  happy  homes  and  altars  &ee ; 
His  only  lalismnn,  ihc  swnrd. — 

His  only  Rpell-word,  I.iberty.' 
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Tiras  not  for  him  to  crouch  the  knee 
Tamely  to  Xro»lcm  tyranny :  — 
Twns  cot  for  him.  nhose  soul  was  cast 
In  the  bright  mould  of  ages  past. 
Whose  melancholy  spirit,  fed 
"With  all  the  Rloriea  of  the  dead  ;  — 
Twas  not  for  him,  lo  swell  the  crowd 
Of  slavish  heads,  thitt  f»hrinking  bovr'd 
Before  the  Moslem,  113  ho  pass'd 
Like  shrubs  beneath  the  poiauii-blat>t  — ■ 
No  —  far  he  fled  —  indignant  fled 

The  pageant  of  faia  country's  shame : 
While  every  tear  her  children  shed 

Pell  on  his  soul,  like  drops  of  flame  ; 
And,  as  a  lorcr  hails  the  dawn 

Of  a  first  smile,  so  welcomd  he 
The  sparklo  of  ihe  first  sword  drawn 

For  vengeance  and  for  liberty  !" — p.  906,  007. 

The  song  then  returns  to  Hinda  — 

"  Whose  life,  as  free  from  thought  as  sin, 
Slept  like  a  lake,  till  Love  ttirew  in 
Uiti  lalitiman,  and  woke  the  tide. 
And  spread  ita  trembling  circles  wide. 
Once.  Emir !  thy  imhoeding  child, 
Alid  all  thife  havoc,  bloom 'd  And  smiPd,— 
Tranquil  aa  on  some  batlle-ploin 

The  Persian  lily  shines  and  towers, 
Before  tlie  combat's  reddening  stain 

Has  fall'n  upon  her  golden  llowers. 
Far  other  feelings  Love  has  brought  — 
Her  soul  all  flame,  her  brow  all  sadness."  Ac. 

"  Ah  !  not  the  I^iive,  that  should  have  blo^s'd 
So  young,  so  innocent  a  breast ! 
Not  the  pure,  open,  prospVous  Love 
That,  pledg'd  ou  earth,  and  scald  above, 
Grows  in  the  world's  approving  eyo«. 

In  friendship's  smile,  and  home's  caress, 
Collecting  all  the  heart's  sweet  ties 

Into  one  knot  of  happineas!" — p.  216 — 917. 

The  Emir  now  leanis,  from  a  recreant  prisoner,  the 
ecret  of  the  pass  to  the  Ghcbor's  retreat ;  and  when  he 
ees  his  daughter  faint  vrith  horror  at  his  eager  antici- 
>ation  of  their  final  extirpation,  sends  her,  in  a  solitary 
;alley,  away  from  the  scene  of  vengeance,  to  the  quiet  of 
ler  own  Arabian  home. 
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"  And  does  the  long-lefl  home  she  seeks 
Light  up  no  gladness  on  her  cheeks? 
The  flowers  she  niirs'ci — the  well-kuown  grOTes, 
Where  oft  iu  die-tms  Uersj>irit  roves — 
Once  more  to  see  her  deiir  ^^ellea 
Come  Ijoiuidinp  with  ihoir  silver  bells  ; 
Her  bii-ds'  new  pluinage  to  heliuld. 

And  the  gur,  gleaming  fishes  c-ount. 
She  left,  all  glleted  vith  gold, 

Shooting  around  their  jaspor  fount — 
Her  little  garden  mosque  to  aee, 

And  ouce  aguiu.  ul  cv'niug  liour. 
To  tell  her  rub}-  rosarr, 

In  her  own  sweet  at-iicin  Iwwor.— 
Can  iLose  deUghts,  that  wait  her  now, 
Gall  up  no  sunahine  on  her  brow  ? 
No — silent,  from  her  train  apart — ■ 
As  if  ev'u  now  she  felt  at  heait 
The  chill  of  ht-r  aji]>ro»ohiiig  doom — 
She  sits,  all  lovely  in  her  gloom 
As  a  pale  Angol  of  the  Grave." — p.  227,  2S8. 

Her  vessel  ia  first  assailed  by  a  violent  tempest,  and, 
in  the  height  of  its  fury,  by  a  hostile  bark ;  and  her 
senses  are  extinguished  witli  terror  in  the  midst  of  the 
double  conflict.  At  last,  both  aiv  appeased  —  and  her 
recollection  is  slowly  restored.  The  follo>\ing  passage 
appears  to  us  extremely  beautifid  and  characteristic :  — 

"  How  ralm,  how  beautiful  comes  on 
The  stilly  hour,  when  storms  are  gone  ; 
"WTieu  waning  wiiida  Imve  died  away, 
Aud  clouds,  heiieuth  tlio  glancing  my, 
Melt  off,  and  leave  t^c  land  and  sea 
Sleeping  in  bright  ti*auquillity — 
Fresh  as  if  Day  again  were  bom, 
Again  upon  the  lap  of  Hum ! 

When,  "stead  of  one  onchooging  breeze, 
Tliere  blow  a  thousand  gentle  aire, 
And  eai-h  a  difleivnt  perifurae  hears — 
As  il*  the  loveliest  plants  and  trees 
Had  vai>i>al  breezes  of  their  own 
To  MMU'h  luid  wiiit  on  ilieni  alone, 
And  waft  no  other  breath  tlian  theirs! 
When  the  blue  waters  rise  and  fall. 
In  sleepy  sonshinc  mantling  all ; 
And  ev'n  t-bat  swell  the  tempest  leaves 
h  like  the  full  and  silent  heaves 
Of  loT«re'  hearts,  when  newly  blest ; 
Too  newly  to  be  quite  at  rest !  — 
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"  Such  if»  Ui«  golden  hour,  that  hroka 
Upon  the  world,  when  lUiida  woke 
From  her  long  trant-e  ;  and  heard  around 
No  uiotiou  but  Uie  water's  aouiid 
Rippling  agflitist  the  Teflgel's  side, 
As  alow  it  mounted  oVr  iho  tide.  — 
But  where  is  she  ? — Her  pyea  are  durk. 
Are  vrilder'd  still  —  is  this  the  buri, 
The  same,  tlial  from  HarmoEta's  buy 
Bore  her  at  mom  —  whose  bloo<l  v  way 
The  sea  dog  tracks  ?  —  No !  —  Stxaiige  and  new 
Is  all  thai  me«tA  her  wond'rittg  view. 
Tpcin  ft  gii)Hi>t's  deck  she  lies, 

Heneath  no  rich  pdvilion's  shade, 
No  plumea  to  fau  her  bleeping  eyes. 

Nor  jasmin  on  her  pillow  laid. 
But  the  rude  litter,  roughly  spread 
With  war-cloftks,  is  her  homely  bed, 
And  shawl  and  sa-ih.  on  javelins  hung. 
For  awning  o'er  her  licad  arc  Hung." — p.  233 — S30. 

She  soon  discovers,  in  short,  that  she  is  a  captive  in 
the  hands  of  the  Gliehcrs  !  and  shrinks  Avitli  horror,  when 
she  finds  that  she  is  to  be  carried  to  their  rocky  citadel, 
and  to  the  presence  of  the  terrible  Ilafed.  The  galley  is 
rowed  by  torchlight  through  firightfiil  rocks  and  foam- 
ing tides,  into  a  black  abyss  of  the  promontory,  where 
her  eyes  are  bandaged  —  and  she  is  home  up  a  long  and 
nigged  a.scent,  till  at  last  she  is  desirwl  to  look  up,  and 
receive  her  doom  from  the  formidable  chieftain.  Before 
she  has  raised  her  eyes,  the  well  known  voice  of  her 
lover  pronounces  her  name ;  and  she  finds  herself  alone 
in  tlie  arms  of  her  adoring  Hafod ;  The  first  emotion 
is  ecstas)*. — But  tlie  recollection  of  her  father's  vow  and 
means  of  vengeance  comes  like  a  thundercloud  on  her 
joy  ;  —  she  tells  her  lover  of  the  treachciy  by  which  he 
has  been  sacrifice<l ;  :md  urges  him  with  passionate 
eagerness,  to  fly  witli  her  to  some  place  of  safety. 


"  *  Hafed,  my  own  beloved  Lord,' 

She  kneeling  cries — 'first,  last  ador'd! 
If  in  ttuit  soul  thou'st  ever  felt 

Ualf  what  thy  \ip^  impassion 'd  swore, 
Here,  on  ray  knees,  tlmt  never  knelt 

To  onv  but  their  God  before ! 
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I  pray  thee,  as  Uiou  lot 'el  mo,  fly  — 
Now,  now — ere  yet  their  blades  are  nigh. 
Oh  haste  !  —  the  lark  that  bore  me  lutber 

Can  waft  us  o'er  yon  dark'uing  sea 
East  —  went  —  alas  !  I  care  not  whither. 

So  thou  art  safe,  —  and  T  with  thee ! 
Go  where  we  mil,  this  hand  in  thine. 

Those  eyes  before  me  beaming  thus. 
Through  good  and  ill,  through  storm  niitl  shine 

The  world's  a  world  of  love  for  us ! 
On  some  calm,  bless'd  shore  well  dwell. 
Where  'tis  no  crime  to  love  too  well !  — 
Where  thus  to  worship  tenderly 
An  erring  child  of  light  like  thee 
Will  not  bo  sin — or,  if  it  Iw, 
Where  we  may  weep  our  Duilts  away. 
Together  knoeling,  night  and  day,  — 
Thou,  for  mtf  sake,  at  Alias  shrine, 
And  I  —  at  any  god's,  for  ihine  1 ' 
Wildly  Uiese  pa&sionate  words  she  spoke  — 

Then  hung  her  head,  and  wept  fur  shame ; 
Sobbing,  as  if  a  hoart.striug  broke 
With  ev'iy  deep-hcar'd  sob  that  came." — p.  261.  262 

Hafed  is  more  shocked  with  the  treachery  to  which  he 
is  sacrificed  than  with  the  fate  to  which  it  consigns  him: 
—  One  moment  he  gives  up  to  softness  and  pity —  assures 
Hinda,  with  compassionate  equivocation,  that  they  shall 
soon  meet  on  some  more  peaceftd  shore  —  places  her 
sadly  in  a  litter,  and  sees  her  borne  do\vn  the  steep  to 
the  galley  she  had  lately  quitted,  and  to  which  she  still 
expects  that  he  is  to  foUow  her.  He  then  assembles  his 
brave  and  devoted  companions  —  Avams  them  of  the  fete 
that  is  approaching  —  and  exhorts  them  to  meet  the  host 
of  the  invaders  in  the  ravine,  and  sell  their  lives  dearly 
to  their  steel.  After  a  fierce,  and  somewhat  too  san- 
guinary combat,  the  Ghebers  are  at  last  borne  do^vn  by 
numbers;  and  Hafod  finds  himself  left  alone,  with  one 
brave  associate,  mortally  wounded  like  himself.  They 
make  a  desperate  effort  to  reach  and  die  beside  the  con- 
secrated fire  which  bums  for  evcj  on  the  summit  of  the 
cUff. 

*'  The  orags  are  red  ihf  y've  clamber'd  o'er. 
The  rook-wppd's  dripping  with  their  gore  — 
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Tliy  blade,  too.  Hafnl.  false  at  length. 
Now  breaks  btjueutli  tlir  tott'ring  straiigtll— ^ 
Haste,  haste  I  —  the  voices  of  the  Koe 
Come  near  ami  iienrer  from  belnw!  — 
One  effort  mure — ihiink  Heavii!  'tis  past, 
Tliey've  gaiit'tl  the  lopmmt  stecjv  at  last. 
And  uow  tliey  touch  the  temple's  walls. 

Now  Hofod  sees  tho  Kire  divine  — 
When,  lo  1  —  his  weak,  worn  twmrade  ialls 

Dead,  ou  the  tUrobhuld  of  the  Shrine. 
'  Alas !  brave  soul,  too  quickly  fled ! 

*  And  must  I  leave  thee  with 'ring  hor*», 
'  The  sport  of  evei^'  rutfiaii's  tread, 

•The  mark  for  CTery  cowards  spear"' 

•  No,  by  yon  altar's  sacred  beams ! ' 
He  cries,  and,  with  a  streugtli  that  sooms 
Not  of  this  world,  uplifts  the  frame 
Of  the  faU'u  chief,  ajij  towVds  the  flame 
Dears  him  along!  Witli  deatli-damp  hand 

'riie corpse  ii|jon  the  pyip  helnyn; 
Tlicn  lights  the  consecrated  brand. 

And  tires  the  pile,  whose  sudden  blaze 
Like  lightning  bursts  o'er  Omiiii's  Sea.— 

•  Now.  Freedom's  God  I  I  come  to  Thee !' 
The  youth  exclaims,  and  witli  a  smile 
Of  iriiiraph,  vaulting  on  the  pile. 
In  tliat  last  flYurt,  ore  the  fires 
Have  harm  "d  one  glorious  limb,  expires  !'*— p.  27S,  27fl. 

rTlie  unfortunate  Hiiida,  whose  galley  had  hecn  dc- 
ained  close  under  the  cIUF  by  the  noise  of  the  first 
iiw't,  had  heard  with  agimy  tlio  sounds  which  marked 
he  progress  and  catastro|)lie  of  the  fight,  and  is  at  last 
.  spectatress  of  the  lofty  fate  of  her  lover. 

••  But  see  —  what  moves  upon  the  height? 
Some  signal !  —  'tis  a  torch 'b  light. 

What  bodes  its  solitiiry  glare? 
In  ga(>piug  silence  tow'rd  Uie  shriiip 
All  eyes  are  tum'd  — thine,  Hinda,  thine 
Fix  tjieir  last  failing  life-beams  there! 
"Twaa  but  a  momeut — fierce  and  high 
The  death-pife  blaz'd  into  the  sky, 
And  far  away  o'er  rock  and  flood 

Its  melancholy  radiance  sent ; 
While  Hafed,  like  a  vision  stood 
Reveal'd  before  the  burning  pyre  ! 
Tall,  shadowy,  like  a  Spini  of  Fire 

Shrin'd  in  its  own  grand  element  I 
11,  K  K 
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*  Tia  be! ' — Uie  fihudtl  linf;  lu&id  excloima, — 

Bat.  while  she  speaks,  lie's  seen  no  more  \ 
High  bfirst  in  air  the  fun 'ml  flames. 

Anil  Imn's  hopes  and  hers  &re  o'er  *. 
One  wild,  heart-broken  shriek  she  gave— 

Then  sjmnig.  as  if  U)  reach  tliat  Mme, 

\\liere  still  she  fis'd  her  dying  gaze. 
Ami. gazing,  sunk  iulo  the  wavo  !  — 
Deep,  deep  !  —  where  never  care  or  pain 
Shall  reach  her  innorent  heart  again  ! " —  p.  393.  984. 

This  sad  storj'  is  closed  by  a  sort  of  choi-al  rlii^'c.  of 
great  dej^ance  and  beauty,  of  which  we  can  only  affurii 
to  give  the  first  stanxa. 

•*  Farewell  —  fSucwell  to  thee,  Aiabjr's  daughter  ! 
(Thus  wai-bled  a  Peri  l«iieati)  the  diirk  sea) 
No  pearl  ever  lay,  under  Oman's  green  water, 

More  pure  in  its  shell  than  thy  Spirit  in  thee." —  p.  284. 

The  general  tone  of  this  poem  is  certainly  too  mur!i 
strained-  It  is  overwrought  througliout,  and  is  too  en- 
tirely made  up  of  agonies  and  raptures ;  —  but,  in  spite 
of  all  this,  it  is  a  work  of  great  genius  and  beautv^ ;  and 
not  only  delights  the  fancy  by  its  general  brilliancy  and 
spirit,  but  moves  all  the  tender  and  noble  feelings  with 
a  deep  and  iwwerfid  a^'tation. 

Tlie  last  piece,  entitled  **  The  lAsht  of  the  Haram,"  is 
tlie  gayest  of  the  whole ;  and  is  of  a  very  slender  fabric 
as  to  fable  or  invention.  In  tnith,  it  has  scarcely  any 
stoiT  at  all ;  but  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  beautiiiil 
sonpps  and  descriptions.  During  the  summer  months, 
when  the  rourt  is  resident  in  the  ^'ale  of  Cashmere,  there 
is,  it  seems,  a  sort  of  oriental  caniJval,  called  the  Feast  of 
Hoses,  during  which  every  body  is  boimd  to  be  happv  and 
in  good  humotu*.  At  this  critical  period,  the  Emjjeror 
Selim  hatl  mifortimately  a  little  love-qumrel  with  his 
favourite  Sidtana  Nourmahal, —  wliich  signifies,  it  seeui8» 
the  Liglit  of  the  Haram.  The  lady  is  rather  unhappy 
wliile  the  sullen  fit  is  on  her ;  and  applies  to  a  sort  o£ 
enchantress,  who  invokes  a  musical  spirit  to  teach  her 
an  irresistible  song,  which  she  sings  in  a  mask  to  the 
oil'ended  monarch ;  and  when  liis  heart  is  subdued  by 
its   sweetness,  tlu'ows   off  her   niJisk,  imd  sjirings  with 
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fouder  welcome  than  ever  into  his  repentant  anns.  Tim 
wliole  piece  is  written  in  a  kind  of  rapture,  —  as  if  the 
author  had  breathed  notliiuf^  but  intoxicatin;^  pas  during 
its  composition.  It  is  accordingly  quite  filled  with  lively 
jiina^esand  splendid  expressions,  and  all  sorts  of  bcnvities, 
•  except,  those  of  rcsen'e  or  simplicity.  We  must  give 
Ib  few  specimens,  to  revive  the  spirits  of  our  readers  after 
"le  tragic  catastrophe  of  llafed  ;  and  we  may  begin  with 
lis  jwrtion  of  the  description  of  the  Happy  ^^ alley. 

•'  Oh !  to  see  it  by  mooiiligUt,  —  when  mellowly  sliince 
T)ie  liglit  o'er  its  palaces,  gardens  antl  Uirines; 
Whe-u  th«  \Taterf:UIs  gleam  like  a  quick  fjill  of  stara, 
And  tho  nightingale's  hymn  fnimtbo  Itsle  of  Chenars 
Is  broken  by  Ihu^Iih  aiiil  li^lit  echoes  of  feet. 
From  the  cool  sihiuuig  walks  whore  tho  yomig  people  lueet  — 
Or  at  mom,  when  the  magic  of  daylight,  awakes 
A  new  wonder  each  miiiuie,  a^  slowly  it  breaks, 
TIiUs,  ciipolas,  founL'iinB.  call'd  forth  everyone 
Out  ofdiu-kness.  a^  they  were  just  liorn  of  the  Sun. 
When  the  Spirit  of  Fragrance  is  up  with  the  Jay. 
Fpim  hitt  Ilaruni  of  night-flowers  stealing  away: 
And  the  wind,  full  uf  waiilonnesti.  wnos  like  a.  lover 
The  young  iLS;peii-trees  till  lliey  tremblf  all  nver. 
When  tht:  vn^i  ia  aa  wumi  ui  iho  light  of  fir^t  hopes. 

And  Dny,  with  his  banner  of  raduuice  inifiirlVl, 
Shines  in  through  the  mountainous  poital  Unit  opes, 
Sublime,  from  tliat  Valley  of  hliAs  lo  the  world !  "  — p.  990. 

The  character  of  Noui-mahal's  beauty  is  much  in  the 
same  taste:  though  the  diction  is  rather  more  loose  and 
careless. 

"  Tliei-es  a  bt^iiuly.  for  ever  unchangingly  bright. 
Like  tlie  lung  suuny  lapse  of  a  siuiiuior  day's  light. 
Shining  on,  filiining  on,  hy  no  ehadow  made  tender, 
Till  Love  falls  asleep  in  its  samen<?fls  of  splendour. 
This  wa»  iioi  the  heaiity  —  oh  t  nothing  Uke  lliis. 
That  to  young  Nounnohnl  gave  such  magic  of  bUas ; 
Btil  that  loveliness,  ever  in  motion,  which  pUtys 
Like  the  light  upon  autumn's  soft  shadowy  days. 
Now  here  and  now  there,  giving  warmth  as  it  flies 
From  the  lips  to  the  ulieok,  from  the  cheek  to  the  eyes, 
Now  m'^lting  lu  uxi^i  and  now  breaking  in  gleams, 
Ijko  the  gliuipbcs  a  saint  has  of  Heav'ii  iti  his  drennis  I 
When  pensive,  it  seem'd  ad  if  that  very  grat'e. 
That  chitrm  of  all  others,  was  bora  with  her  face. 
K    K    2 
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Then  her  mirth  —  oh  !  'twas  sportive  bs  ever  took  wing 

I-'rom  the  heart  wiih  a  burst,  like  the  wild-hinl  in  spring;  — 

Uluiii'd  hy  a  wit  that  would  faiicinat«  sages, 

Yet  phiyfiil  as  Peris  just  loos'cl  from  tlirir  rages. 

Wliile  her  laugh,  full  of  life,  without  m>y  controul 

But  the  sweet  one  of  grai-efulness,  rung  from  her  eonl ; 

And  whcro  it  most  spoikl'd  no  gl&nce  could  discover, 

Jn  lip,  cheek,  or  eyes,  for  she  brij^it'ced  all  over, — 

Like  any  fair  lake  timt  the  breeze  is  ujiou, 

Wlien  it  breaks  into  dimplos  and  laughs  iu  the  sun."  —  p.  302,  303. 

We  can  give  but  a  little  morsel  of  the  enchanting 
Song  of  the  Spirit  of  Music. 

"  *  For  luiiio  is  the  lay  that  lightly  floats, 
And  mine  are  the  munn'riug,  dying  uotofl, 
That  full  as  soft  as  snow  on  (he  sea, 
And  mrh.  in  tho  heart  as  instantly ! 
And  tho  passionate  Rtmiit  that,  deeply  going. 

Refines  Iho  l>osom  it  tremblcb  through, 
As  tlie  muak-wiud  over  the  water  blowing, 
KutllQft  the  wave,  but  8we«tena  it  too  I 

'  Tho  warrior's  heart,  when  touch'd  by  me, 
Can  as  downy  soft  and  as  yielding  be 
As  his  OW1]  white  plume,  that  high  amid  death 
Through  the  Held  has  shone  — yet  moves  with  a  breath. 
And,  oh  how  the  eyes  of  Beauty  glisten. 

When  Music  has  roach'd  her  inward  soul, 
Like  the  silent  stars  that  wink  and  listen. 

While  Ileavn's  etenial  melodies  roll!'" — p.  S18,  319. 

Nourmahal  herself,  however,  in  her  Aiabian  disguise, 
sings  a  still  more  prevailing  ditty  —  of  which  we  caa 
only  insert  a  few  stanzas. 

"  '  Fly  to  (he  desert,  fly  with  me ! 
Our  Arab  lonts  are  rude  for  thee  ; 
But  oh  !  the  rhoire  what  heart  can  doubt 
Of  tents  with  lovo,  or  thrones  without? 

'  Our  rocks  are  rough ;  Imt  smiling  ther» 
Th'  acaria  waves  her  yellow  hair. 
Lonely  and  sweet  —  uor  lov'd  the  less 
For  flow'ring  in  a  wihleniess  ! 

'  Our  Sfinds  are  hare ;  but  down  their  slope 
The  silv'ry-footed  antelope 
Ae  gTHi-efiilly  and  gaily  springs 
Aa  o'er  the  marble  tourts  of  kings, 
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*  Thcu  come  !  thy  Arab  maid  will  be 
The  lov'd  aiid  bue  acacia  tree. 
The  anielopo,  whnse  fcc.t  sliall  bless 
Will)  their  iiglii  snund  tliy  loneliness  ! 

*  Cftrne  !  it'  ihn  love  (hou  hiist  for  me 
U  pure  iiQii  frosh  as  mine  for  thee,  — 
Fresh  a»  the  foiuilaiu  under  ground. 
When  first  'tis  by  the  lapwing  found. 

*  £ut  if  for  mo  thou  dost  forsake 
Some  other  miiid,  —  and  rudely  break 
Her  wunihi|}p'd  iui^e  I'roin  iu  bu!ie. 
To  give  in  me  tlie  min'd  jdaco  •  — 

*  Then,  faie  thee  well !  —  I'd  mlher  make 
Wy  bow'r  u|)on  some  icy  lake 
When  lhuv\iug  »uii:j  l»e|^iu  to  shine. 
Than  trust  to  love  so  lulse  aa  Uiiue  ! ' " 

This  sti-ain,  and  the  sontimcnt  whirli  it  embodies,  re- 
mind the  ottoiulfd  monairh  ol'his  charming  Nounnolial; 
&nd  he  names  her  name  in  accents  of  tcndemcfis  and 
regret. 

^^  *'  The  musk  is  off —  the  tharm  is  wrought!— 

^^U  And  Selim  to  his  heart  has  caught, 

^^^^^  In  blushes,  more  than  ever  bright, 

^^^^K  Ilis  Nounuahol.  his  Ilarant's  Light !  "  —  p.  334. 

^r\\''e  have  now  said  enougli,  and  showm  enough,  of  this 
^Dook,  to  let  our  readers  uudei*stand  both  wliat  it  is,  and 
what  we  think  of  it.  Its  great  fault  certainly  is  its  ex- 
cessive finery,  and  its  great  charm  the  inexliaustible 
copiousness  of  its  imager)'  —  the  sweetness  and  ease  of 
its  diction  —  and  the  beauty  of  the  objects  and  senti- 
ments with  which  it  is  concenied.  Its  finer}',  it  should 
also  be  obser\-ed,  is  not  the  vulgar  ostentation  which  so 
often  disguises  poverty  or  meanness  —  but  the  extrava- 
gance of  excessive  wealth.  We  have  said  this,  however, 
B  believe  before  —  and  suspect  we  have  little  more  to 
ill  jxjets,  who  really  love  poetrj*,  and  live  in  a  poet- 
age,  are  great  imitators ;  and  the  character  of  their 
writings  may  often  be  as  coiTectly  ascertained  by  ob- 
serving whom  they  imitate  and  whom  they  abstain  from 
imitating,  as  from  any  thing  else.  Mr.  Moore,  in  the 
volume  before  us,  reminds   us  oftener  of  Mr.  Southey 
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and  Lord  Byron,  than  of  aiiy  other  of  liis  contenipora- 
ries.     The  reseiubluiicc  is  soniotinies  to  the  Roderick  of 
the  first-mentioned  author,  but  most  iVeqiieiiliy   to  his 
Kehama.     Tins  may  be  partly  owiug  to  the  nature  of 
the   subject;    but,   in  many    passiurcs,   the  cxsineidenre 
seems  to  be  more  ratlical  —  luid  to  indicate  a  consider- 
able confonnity,  in  taste  and  habits  of  conecfrtion.     Mr. 
Southey's  tone,  indeed,  is  more  assuming,  his  niuiina- 
more  solemn,  and  liis  tliction  weaker.     Mr.   Moore  is 
more  lively  —  his  figures  and  images  come  more  thickly; 
and  liis  lanj^uage  is  at  once  more  familiar,  and  more 
strengthened    with    points   and    antitheses.       In   othor 
respects,  the  descriptive   passages   in    Kehama  bear  a 
remarkable  affinity  to  many  in  the  work  before  us  —  in 
tlie  briglitncsa  of  the  colouring,  and  the  amplitude  and 
beauty  of  the  details.     It  is  in  his  descriptions  of  love, 
and  of  female  lo\cliness,  that  there  is  tlie  strongest  re- 
semblance to  Lord  IHtou  —  at  least  to  the  larger  poems 
of  that  noble  author.     In  the  powerful  and  condensixl 
expression  of  strong  emotion,  ^Ir.   Moore  seems  to  us 
rather  to  have  imitated  the  tone  of  some  of  his  Loi*d- 
ahip's  smaller  pieces  — but  imitated   them  as  only  an 
original  genius  could  imitate  —  as  Lord  Byron  himsflf 
may  be  said,  in  Iiis  later  pieces,  to  have  imitated  those  of 
an  earlier  date.     There  is  less  to  remind  tis  of  Scott 
than  we  can  ver\'  well  account  for,  when  we  consider 
the  gi'cat  range  and  variety  of  that  most  fascinating  and 
powerful  writer;    and  we  must  say,  that  if  Mr.  Moore 
coidd  bring  the  resemblance  a  little  chiser,  and  excliange 
a  portion  of  his  superfluous  images  and  ecstacies  for  an 
equivalent  share  of  Mr.  Scott's  gift  of  intert^sting  and 
delighting  us  with  pictures  of  familiar  nature,  and  of 
that  spirit  and  energy  whicli  never  rises  to  extra^Tigancc, 
we  think  lie  would  be  a  gainer  by  the  exchange.     To 
Mr.  ( "iidibe  there  is  no  rcsemblnnce  at  all ;  and  wc  only 
mention   his  name  to  observe  that  he  and  Mr.  Moore 
seem  to  be  the  antipodes  of  oiu*  present  poetical  sphere ; 
and  to  occupy   the  extreme  points  of  refinement  and 
homeliness  that  can  be  said  to  fnll  within  the  legitimate 
dominion  of  iM.)etry.     They  could  not  meet  iu  the  middle. 
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we  ai'e  aware,  without  clmnging  their  nature,  and  losing 
their  specific  charactt^r;  hut  eacli  rnif^ht  approach  a  few 
degrees,  we  tliink,  with  j^reat  mutual  advantage.  The 
outposts  of  all  cnipires  an':  jwjsts  of  peril:  —  thoujjh  we 
do  not  dispute  that  there  is  greJit  honour  in  maintmniug 

^them  ■v^ith  success. 
There  is  one  otiier  topic  upon  which  we  are  not 
quite  sure  wliether  we  should  say  anything.  On  a 
former  occasinn,  wc  rc])rovod  Mr.  Moore  jK-rhaps  with 
unnecessary  severity,  for  what  apjwnred  to  us  the 
licentiousness  of  sonic  of  liis  youthful  productions.  We 
tliink  it  a  duty  to  say,  that  Jie  has  h)ng  ago  redeemed 
that  error;  and  that  in  all  his  latter  works  that  have 
come  under  our  observation,  he  ap])ears  as  the  elotpient 
champion  of  purity,  fidelity,  and  delicacy,  not  less  than 
of  justice,  liberty,  and  honour.  Lilce  most  other  jxM^ts, 
indeetl,  he  sj)cak3  nnich  of  beauty  and  love ;  and  we 
doubt  not  that  mnny  mature  virgins  and  carefid  ma- 
trons may  think  Ids  lucubrations  on  those  themes  too 
rapturous  and  glowing  to  be  safely  admitted  among  the 
private  studies  of  youth.  Wc  really  tliiiilt,  however,  that 
there  is  not  much  need  for  such  apprehensions:  And,  at 
jdl  events,  if  wc  look  to  the  mond  design  and  scoi)e  of 
the  works  themselves,  we  can  sec  no  reason  to  censure 
the  autlior.  All  his  favourites,  without  excei)tion,  are 
dutifid,  faithfid,  and  self-denying ;  and  no  other  example 
is  ever  set  up  for  imitation.  There  is  nothmg  approach- 
ing to  indelicacy  even  in  his  description  of  the  seductions 
by  which  they  are  tried;  and  they  who  object  to  Ids 
enchanting  pictures  of  tlie  beauty  and  pure  attachment 
of  the  more  prominent  characters  woidd  find  fiudt,  we 
Bupjjose,  witli  the  loveliness  and  the  embraces  of  angels. 
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(November,  18 1  i.) 

TVw  Excursion ;  beinff  a  Portion  of  tfw  ReduM,  a  Poimi.    By 
William  WoBuawoRTii.    4to.     i'j».  447.     London,   HI4.* 

This  will  never  do !  It  bears  no  doubt  tlie  stamp  of  the 
author's  heart  and  fancy :  But  unfortunately  not  half  so 
visibly  as  that  of  liis  peculiar  sjstom.     Kis  former  poems 

*  1  have  spoken  in  many  [jliices  rather  too  bitterly  and  coafiilentlv 
of  the  fiiullis  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetrj- :  Aiid  forgeltiiig  tiiat,  even 
on  my  own  view  of  tliem,  they  were  but  faults  of  taste,  or  venial 
self-iJitrtiulily,  have  sometimes  visitei!  thom.  I  fear,  with  iin  nsiterity 
whu!i  should  l«?  re.iervcd  for  nbjt^*t8  of  moral  reprobation.  If  I 
werp  now  to  Heal  with  the  whole  question  of  his  poetical  mcriut. 
though  my  juil^nenl  might  nut  be  subsiautiolly  dittcreut.  I  hope  I 
should  repress  the  greater  part  of  tbtse  viraairtt  of  exjiR'ssion  :  And 
indeed  bo  strong  hits  been  my  feeling  in  this  vfuy,  llint,  coubidering  how 
iniiuh  T  liHve  iilwnrs  loved  niiiuy  of  ihe  nllributes  ttf  his  Genins,  and 
how  entirely  1  respect  his  Charai'ter,  it  did  at  tirat  t»cc«r  to  me  wheitber 
it  was  (fuite  fitting'  tlrnt.  in  my  old  nge  and  his,  I  should  include  id 
this  pnbljcntiim  any  of  those  criiifjues  w^hich  may  havo  formerly  given 
pain  or  ofibnce,  to  liim  or  liiti  aduiin'rs.  But  when  I  retlected  that  the 
miscbief,  if  there  really  ever  wtis  any,  was  long  ago  done,  and  that  I 
still  retain,  in  mibMnnoe,  the  opiniona  whii-h  I  should  now  like  to 
have  soen  more  gently  exj'rcssetl,  1  felt  rhat  to  ouiit  all  notire 
of  them  on  the  present  ncimaion,  might  he  Ik^KI  to  iiiipurt  a  rctxttctiun 
which  J  am  as  far  ilh  possible  from  intending ;  or  even  be  reprcsentcil 
as  a  very  shabby  way  uf  backing  out  of  sentiments  wbieh  should 
either  be  manfully  persisted  in,  or  openly  renounced,  and  abandoned  aa 
lUiteunMe. 

I  finally  resolred,  therefore,  to  rtprinl  my  i-evicw  of  "Tlje  Excur- 
sion ;  ■■  which  contains  a  pretty  full  view  of  my  grieffi  and  charges 
against  Mr.  Word&wonh ;  set  fortli  too,  1  Wlieve,  in  a  more  temperaie 
strain  tlum  moat  of  my  other  inculpations,  —  and  of  which  I  think  I  owy 
now  venture  to  say  farther,  that  if  the  faults  are  unsiiaringly  noted, 
tlie  WuutJes  are  not  pennrioufsly  or  grudgingly  allowed ;  but  commended 
to  the  admiration  of  the  reader  with  at  least  as  much  hcartiuess  and 
good -will. 

But  I  have  also  reprinted  a  short  paper  on  the  same  author's  "White 
Doe  of  Rylstone,"  —  in  which  there  certainly  is  no  pniise,  or  notice  of 
beauties,  ta  set  n^^aiti^t  the  vety  inirjuulitied  censures  of  which  it  is 
wholly  made  up.  1  have  done  tlu»,  Imwcver,  uot  merely  because  I  adhere 
to  these  censures,  but  chiefly  becautjo  it  seemed  oecessui^'  (o  briug  me 
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were  intended  to  recommend  that  system,  and  to  be- 
speak favour  for  it  by  their  indi\'idual  merit ; — but  this, 
we  suspect,  must  be  recommended  by  the  system  —  and 
can  only  expect  to  succeed  wliore  it  has  been  previously 
established.  It  is  longer,  weaker,  and  tamer,  than  any 
of  Mr.  \Vordswort)i's  other  productions ;  with  less  bold- 
ness of  originality,  and  less  even  of  that  extreme  sim- 
plicity and  lowliness  of  tone  which  wavered  so  prettily, 
in  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  betwtH^^n  silliut^s  and  putluts.  We 
have  iinitatiuns  of  ('owi>er,  and  even  of  Milton  here ;  en- 
grafted on  the  natural  drawl  of  the  Lakers — -and  all 
diluted  into  hannouy  by  that  profuse  and  irn-pressible 
wordiness  whicih  di4ug(\s  all  the  blank  verse  of  this  school 
of  i)oetry,  and  lubricates  and  weakens  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  their  style. 

Though  it  fairly  fills  four  hundred  and  twent)'  good 
quarto  pages,  without  note,  vignette,  or  any  sort  of  ex- 
traneous assistance,  it  is  stated  in  the  title  —  Avith  some- 
thing of  an  impriulent  candour  —  to  be  but  "a  |)ortion" 
of  a  larger  work ;  and  in  the  preface,  where  an  attempt 
is  rather  unsuccessfully  uuide  to  explain  the  whole  de- 


£urly  to  issue  with  those  who  oiay  not  concur  in  tlicin.  I  cftii  easily  iin- 
der^tand  LluU.  many  whose  aihiiimtioii  uf  the  Exmrsion.  or  tho  Lyru'al 
Ballads,  resta  suhBtnutUlly  on  tlic  piisRageit  which  1  too  should  joiu  iu 
admirii)^,  may  view  mlh  grnaU^r  iiidulgeiK^  than  I  can  tlo.  the  tcJiuim 
and  flat  passages  with  whicli  thc-y  are  iiiterspci'seJ,  am]  may  cotiso- 
qacntly  think  my  ccusuro  of  these  works  a  great  deal  too  luirsh  and 
unchiiritjible.  Between  trnch  j>en)ous  and  uiu.  therefore,  there  may  be 
no  radical  diflereuce  of  opinion,  <tr  cotiirftriety  an  to  priiit^iiiletj  of  judg- 
ment. But  if  there  be  any  wlio  acttiaUy  lulmiro  this  Wliite  Doe  of 
RyUtooe,  or  Peter  Ilell  ihc  Waggoner,  or  the  Lainentatiun8  of  Martlm 
Rae,  or  the  Sonnets  on  tlie  Punishment  of  Death,  there  can  be  no  such 
fimhignity,  or  means  of  reconcilement.  Kow  1  have  been  assured  not 
<m]y  that  there  ore  such  persons,  but  that  almost  all  those  who  seek 
(o  exalt  Mr.  Wordsworth  as  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  poetry, 
consider  these  as  by  jkr  his  best  and  most  chamcterislic  produeUuns ; 
and  would  al  once  reject  from  their  communion  any  one  wlin  did  not 
acknowledge  in  them  the  Iracr-s  of  a  high  inspiration.  Now  1  wish  it 
(0  be  aiiderstood,  that  when  I  sp<?ak  with  gcnem!  intolernnco  or  impa- 
tience of  the  school  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  it  is  to  the  scho<il  holding  these 
tenets,  and  applying  these  tesls.  that  I  refer:  and  I  really  do  not  see 
how  I  could  better  f\[ihuu  the  grounds  of  my  dissent  from  their  doc- 
huev,  than  by  republishing  my  remarks  on  this  "White  Doe." 
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sign,  it   is   still 


rashly  disclosed,  that   it  is   hut 


more 
apart  of  the  second  port,  of  a  long  aiid  lahorious  work" 
—  wliich  is  to  consist  of  three  parts ! 

AV'liat  Mr.  Wordswoith's  ideas  of  length  are,  we  have 
no  HKfaiis  of  accurately  jiidging :  But  we  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  they  arc  lifcieral  to  a  degree  that  wiU 
alarm  the  weakness  of  most  modem  readers.  As  far  as 
we  can  gatlier  from  the  preface,  the  entire  poem  —  or 
one  of  thc»i  (i'or  we  really  are  not  sure  whether  there 
is  to  he  one  or  two),  is  of  a  hiogi-aphical  nature ;  and  is 
to  contain  the  history  of  tlie  author's  mijid,  and  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  his  poetical  powers,  up  to  the 
period  when  they  were  sufficiently  matured  to  qualiiy 
iiim  for  the  great  work  on  which  he  has  heen  so  long 
employed.  Now,  the  quarto  before  us  contains  an  ac- 
count of  one  of  his  youthful  ramhles  in  the  vales  of 
C^tiiiberland,  and  occupies  precisely  the  period  of  tlui?e 
days !  So  that,  by  the  use  of  a  very  powerful  calculm, 
some  GHtiinate  may  be  formed  of  tlie  probable  extent  of 
the  entire  biography. 

This  small  specimen,  however,  and  the  statements 
with  which  it  is  prefaced,  have  been  sufficient  to  set  our 
minds  at  rest  in  one  particular.  /  The  case  of  "Mr.  \A^ords- 
worth,  we  perceive,  is  now  manifestly  hopeless ;  and  we 
g\\e  liim  up  as  altogether  incurable,  and  beyond  the 
power  of  criticism.  We  cannot,  indeed,  altogetlier  omit 
taking  precautious  now  and  then  against  the  spreading 
of  the  malady  ;  —  but  for  him.self,  though  we  shidl  watch 
the  progress  of  Im  symptoms  as  a  matter  of  professional 
cm-iosity  and  instruction,  we  really  think  it  right  not  to 
harass  him  any  longer  with  nauseous  remedies,  —  but 
rather  to  throw  in  cordials  and  lenitives,  and  wait  in 
patience  for  the  natural  termination  of  the  disorder.  In 
order  to  justify*  this  desertion  of  oxu:  patient,  however, 
it  is  projier  to  state  why  we  despair  of  the  success  of  a 
more  active  practice. 

A  man  who  lias  been  for  twenty  years  at  work  on 
such  matter  as  is  now  before  us,  and  who  comes  com- 
placently  forward  with  a  whole  quarto  of  it,  after  all  the 
admonitions  he  has  received,  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
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to  •"  chaiipc  liis  hand,  or  check  his  pride,"  upon 
the  suggestion  of  far  weightier  monitors  than  we  can 
pretend  to  be.  Inveterate  habit  must  now  have  given 
a  kind  of  sanctity  to  the  errors  of  early  taste ;  and  tlie 
ry  powers  of  which  we  lament  the  jxjrversion,  have 
irobably  become  incapable  of  any  other  application. 
The  very  quantity,  too,  tliat  lie  has  written,  and  is  at 
is  moment  working  up  for  publication  upon  the  old 
lattem,  makes  it  almost  Itopeless  to  look  for  any  change 
of  it  All  this  is  so  much  ca})ital  already  sunk  in  tlie 
ncom  ;  which  must  be  sacrificed  if  that  be  abandoned  : 
and  no  man  likes  to  give  up  for  lost  the  time  and  talent  / 
and  labour  which  he  has  embodied  in  any  permanent 
production.  We  were  not  pre\iously  aware  of  these  ob- 
stacles to  Mr.  M'onUworth's  conversion  ;  and,  considering 
the  ])ecuharitics  of  his  former  writings  merely  as  tho 
'suit  of  certain  wanton  and  capricious  experiments  on 
lublic  taste  and  indulgence,  conceived  it  to  be  our  duty 
to  discourage  their  repetition  by  all  tlie  moans  in  our 
jiower.  We  now  see  clearly,  however,  how  the  case 
stands;  —  and,  makuig  up  our  minds,  though  with  the 
most  sincere  i)aiji  and  reluctance,  to  consider  him  as 
lally  lost  to  the  good  cause  of  pt>otry,  shidl  endeavour 
"to  b(^  thankful  for  tlie  occasional  gleams  of  tenderness 
and  beauty  wliich  the  natural  force  of  Iiis  imagination 
and  affections  must  still  shed  o\er  all  liis  pnxliictions, — 
and  to  which  we  shall  ever  tuni  with  delight,  in  spite  of 
the  affectation  and  mysticism  and  prolixity,  with  wliich 
they  arc  .so  abmidantly  contrasted. 

Long  habits  of  seclusion,  and  an  excessive  ambition 
of  originality,  can  alone  accoiuit  for  the  disproportion 
which  seems  to  exist  between  this  author's  taste  and  his  i 
nius ;  or  for  the  devotion  with  wliich  lie  has  sacrificed 
many  precious  gifts  at  the  slirinc  of  tliose  paltiy  idols 
hich  he  has  set  U]i  for  lumsclf  among  his  lakes  and  liis 
ountaiiis.  Solitary  musings,  amidst  such  scenes,  might 
lo  doubt  be  expected  to  niust^  up  the  mind  to  the  ma^ 
jesty  of  j>octical  conception — (tliough  it  is  remarkable, 
all  the  greater  |X)ets  livc^,  or  had  lived,  in  the  fidl 
it  of  society) :  —  But  the  collisiou  of  equal  muids, 
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—  the  admonition  of  pix»vailin^  impressions  —  seems  ne- 
cessary to  reduce  its  redundancies,  and '  repress  tliat 
tendency  to  extravagance  or  puerility,  into  which  tlie 
self-indulgence  and  self-admiration  of  genius  is  so  apt  to 
be  betrayed,  wlicn  it  is  alIowe<l  to  wanton,  without  awe 
or  restraint,  in  the  triumph  and  dcUght  of  its  own  in- 
toxication. That  its  flights  should  be  graceful  and  glo- 
rious in  tlie  eyes  of  men,  it  seems  almost  to  be  necessary 
that  they  should  be  made  in  tlic  consciousness  that  men's 
eyes  are  to  behold  them, —  and  that  the  inward  transjxirt 
and  \igoiu*  by  which  they  are  inspired,  shoiUd  be  tem- 
jjered  by  an  occasional  rcfercucc  to  what  will  be  thought 
of  them  by  those  ultimate  dispensers  of  glory.  An 
habitual  and  general  knowledge  of  the  few  settled  and 
permanent  maxims,  wliich  form  tlic  canon  of  general 
taste  in  all  large  and  polished  societies  —  a  certain,  tact, 
which  informs  us  at  once  that  many  tilings,  wliich  we 
still  love  and  are  moved  by  in  secret,  must  necessarily 
be  despised  as  childish,  or  derided  as  absurd,  in  all  such 
societies  —  though  it  will  not  stand  in  the  place  of  genius, 
seems  necessaiy  to  the  success  of  ita  exertions ;  and 
though  it  will  never  enable  any  one  to  produce  the 
higlier  beauties  of  art,  can  alone  secure  the  talent  which 
does  produce  tliem  from  enors  that  must  render  it  use- 
lees.  Those  who  have  most  of  the  talent,  however,  («m* 
monly  acqiui'e  this  knowledge  with  the  greatest  facility : 

—  and  if  Mr.  "Wordsworth,  instead  of  confining  liimself 
almost  entirely  to  the  society  of  the  dalesmen  and  cot- 
tagers, and  little  chilchen,  who  fonn  the  subjects  of  his 
book,  had  condescended  to  mnigle  a  little  more  with  the 
people  that  were  to  read  and  judge  of  it,  we  cannot  help 
tliinking  that  its  texture  might  Iiave  been  considerably 
improved:  At  least  it  appears  to  us  to  be  absfilutely 
impossible,  that  any  one  who  had  lived  or  mixed  fami- 
liai'ly  with  men  of  literature  and  ordinary  judgment  in 
poetiT  (of  coui'se  we  exclude  the  coadjutors  and  dis- 
ciples of  his  own  school),  could  ever  liave  fallen  into 
such  gi'oss  faults,  or  so  long  mistaken  them  for  lieautics. 
His  first  essays  we  looked  ujron  in  a  good  degree  as 
poetical  paiadoxes, — maintained  cxpcximentally,  in  order 
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display  talent,  and  court  notoriety  ;  —  and  so  main- 
tained, with  no  more  serious  belief  in  their  truth,  than 
is  usually  generated  by  an  ingenious  and  animated  de- 
fence of  other  paradoxes.  But  when  we  find  that  he 
has  l>een  for  twenty  yeai's  exchisively  eniploye<l  upon 
articles  of  tliis  verj'  fabric,  and  tliat  lie  has  still  enough 
of  raw  material  on  liand  to  keep  liim  so  eniployetl  for 
twenty  years  to  come,  we  cannot  refuse  liim  the  justice 
of  belie^nng  that  he  is  a  sincere  convert  to  his  o^Ti 
system,  and  must  ascribe  tlic  peculiarities  of  Ids  com- 
position, not  to  any  tnuisient  affectation,  or  accidental 
caprice  of  imagination,  but  to  a  settled  perversity  of  taste 
or  understanding,  wliich  lias  been  fostered,  if  not 
altogether  created,  by  the  circimistauces  to  wliich  we  hare 
alluded. 

Tlic  volume  before  us,  if  we  were  to  describe  it  very 
shortly,  we  shoidd  characterise  as  ai^^ssue  of  moral  and 
devotional  ratings,  in  wliich  inmmicrable  changes  are 
rung  upon  a  few  veiy  siiui)le  and  familiar  ideas :  —  Hut 
with  such  an  accompaniment  of  long  words,  long  sen- 
tences, and  imnieldy  plirascs  —  and  such  a  hubbub  of 
strained  raptures  and  fantastical  sublimities,  that  it  is 
often    difficult     for    the     most    skilful    and     attentive 
student   to   obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  author's  meaning 
—  and  altogetlier  imj^ossihle  for  an  ordinary  reader  to 
njecture  what  he  is  about/    Moral  and  religious  en- 
"^thusiasm,  though  luidoubtedly  jxiptical  emotious,  aie  at  ^ 
the  same  time  but  dangerous  inspirers  of  poetiy  ;  nothing  ) 
being  so  apt  to  run  into  intenninable  dulness  or  melli- 
fluouB    extravagance,   without    giving   the   imfortunate 
author  the  slightest  intimation  of  his  danger.     His  laud- 
able zeal  for  the  efficacy  of  his  preachments,  he  ver)'  natu- 
rally mistakes  for  the  ardour  of  poetical  inspiration ;  — 
tand,  while  dealing  out  tlie  high  words  and  glowing  phiases 
which  are  so  readily  supplied  by  themes  of  this  descrijv 
tion.  can  scarcely  avoid  believing  that  he  is  eminently 
original   and   impressive :  — All   sorts   of    commonplace 
motions  and  expressions  are  sanctified  in  his  eyes,  by  the 
sublime   ends   for   which   tliey   are   employed ;    and   the 
mystical  verbiage  ol   tlie  MethoiUst  pulpit  is  repeated, 
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till  the  speaker  eiitei'taiiis  no  <lo«bt  that  he  is  tlie  chosen 
organ  of  divine  truth  ami  |>ersna-sion.  But  if  such  be 
the  common  hazards  of  scekinfif  inspiration  fiom  thnst? 
potent  fountiiins,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  wliat  chance 
Mr.  AVordsworlh  had  of  escaping  their  enchantment, — 
^ith  his  natnral  propensities  to  wordiness,  and  his  un- 
lucky luiljit  of  dcbasuig  pathos  mth  vulgarity.  The  fact 
accordingly  is,  that  in  tliia  production  he  is  more  obscure 
than  a  Pindaric  poet  of  the  sevcuteenth  century ;  and 
more  verbose  "than  even  himself  of  yore ; "  while  the 
wilfiUness  with  which  he  persists  in  choosing  his  exam- 
ples of  intellectual  dignity  and  tendenicss  exclusively 
fi'om  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  will  be  sufficiently  ap- 
parent, from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  thought  tit 
to  make  liis  chief  prolocutor  in  this  poetical  dialogue, 
and  rliief  advocate  of  ProWdence  and  vii'tue,  an  old 
Scotch  Pedlar  —  retired  indeed  from  business  —  but  still 
rambling  about  in  his  former  liaimts,  and  gossiping 
among  Ida  old  customers,  without  his  pack  on  his  shoul- 
ders. Tlie  other  persons  of  tlie  drama  are,  a  retired 
military  chaplain,  who  has  grown  half  an  atheist  and 
half  a  niisiuithrcjie — the  >^'ife  of  an  unprospeitjus  weaver 
—  a  servant  girl  w'itli  her  natural  child  —  a  pariah 
pauper,  and  one  or  two  otlier  personages  of  equal  rank 
and  dignity. 

The  character  of  the  work  is  decidedly  didactic  ;  anri 
more  than  nine  tenths  of  it  are  occu])ied  witli  a  si)ecies 
of  dialogue,  or  rather  a  scries  of  long  sermons  or 
harangues,  wliich  pass  between  the  pedlar,  the  author^ 
the  old  chaplain,  and  a  worthy  vicar,  who  entcrtnins  the 
whole  party  at  dinner  on  the  last  day  of  their  excun»iou. 
The  incidents  whicli  occur  in  the  course  of  it  are  as 
few  and  trifling  as  can  well  be  imagined; — and  those 
wliich  the  different  speakers  narrate  in  the  course  of  their 
discoiuses,  are  introduced  rather  to  illustrate  their  argu- 
ments or  opinions,  than  for  any  interest  they  are  sup- 
posed to  possess  of  their  own.  —  The  doctrine  wliich  the 
work  is  ijitended  to  enforce,  we  are  by  no  means  certain 
tluit  we  have  discovered.  In  so  far  as  we  can  collect, 
however,  it  seems  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  old 
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familiar  one,  that  a  firm  belief  in  the  prondence  of  a  / 
wise  and  beneficent  Being  must  be  our  great  stay  and  ' 
support  under  all  afflictions  and  perplexities  uijou  earth 
—  and  that  there  are  indications  of  his  power  and  good- 

less  in  all  the  aspects  of  the  visible  universe,  whether 

iving  or  inanimate — every  part  of  whicli  should  there- 
fore be  regarded  ^vith  love  and  reverence,  as  exponents 
of  those  p-eat  attributes.  We  can  testify",  at  least,  that 
these  salutary  and  important  truths  are  inculcated  at  far 
greater  length,  and  with  more  repetitions,  than  in  any 
ten  volumes  of  sermons  that  we  ever  pei-used.  It  is  also 
maintained,  with  equal  conciseness  and  originality,  that 
there  is  frequently  much  good  sense,  as  well  as  much 
enjoyment,  in  the  humbler  conditions  of  life;  and  that, 
in  spite  of  great  vices  and  abuses,  there  is  a  reasonable 
aUowance  both  of  happiness  and  goodness  in  society  at 
large.  If  tliere  be  any  dcejwr  or  more  recondite  doc- 
trines in  Mr.  W'orflsworth  s  book,  we  must  confess  that 
they  have  escaped  us ; —  and,  convinccil  as  we  are  of  tlie 
truth  and  sountlness  of  those  to  wliich  we  have  alluded, 
we  cannot  lielp  thinking  that  they  might  have  been 
better  enforced  with  less  parade  and  prolixity.  His 
effusions  on  what  may  be  called  tlie  physiognomy  of 
external  natiu-e,  or  its  moral  and  theological  expression, 
are  eminently  fantastic,  obscure,  and  affected. -^  It  Is 
quite  time,  however,  that  we  should  give  the  reader  a 

iiore  particidar  accoimt  of  tliis  singular  performance. 
It  oi>ens  with  a  picture  of  the  author  toiling  across  a 
ire  common  in  a  hot  siunmer  day,  and  reaching  at  last 
*»  mined  hut  surroimded  witli   tall  trees,  where  he  meets 
by  appointment  with  a  hale  old  man,  with  an  ii-ou-pointed 

taff  lying  beside  him.  Tiien  follows  a  retrospective 
arcoimt  of  tlieir  first  acquaintance  —  formed,  it  seems, 
when  the  author  was  at  a  village  scliool ;  and  his  aged 
fiiend  occu]>ied  "  one  room, —  the  fifth  part  of  a  house  " 
in  the  neighbourhood.  After  this,  we  have  the  liistory 
of  this  reverend  person  at  no  small  length.  He  was 
born,  we  are  happy  to  find,  in  Scotland  —  among  the 
f  Athol;    and  his  mother,  after  his  fathers  death, 

lamed  the  parish  schfiolniaater  —  so  that  he  was  taught 
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his  letters  betimes:  But  then,  as  it  is  here  set  forth  with 
much  solemnity, 

"  From  1»K  sixth  year,  iho  loy  of  whom  I  speak. 
In  summer,  leaded  cattle  on  the  lulls!" 

And  again,  a  few  pages  after,  tliat  there  may  be  no 
risk   of  mistake   as   to   a   point   of  such  essential  im- 
J  portance^ 

"  From  eorlr  childhood,  cn'cn.  ns  bath  been  said. 
Fruiu  his  sirth  year,  he  had  been  sent  abraoil. 
In  tnmmer  —  to  tend  herds !    Such  was  his  task  I " 

In  the  course  of  this  occupation  it  is  next  recordc 
that  he  acquired  such  a  taste  for  rural  scenery'  and  ojicn 
air,  that  when  he  was  sent  to  teach  a  school  in  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  he  fo\uid  it  "  a  misery  to  him ;"  and 
determined  to  embrace  tlie  more  romantic  occu|)ation  of 
a  Pedlar  —  or,  as  Mr.  Wordswortli  more  musically  ex- 
presses it, 

"  A  vagrant  merchant,  bent  beneath  his  load  ;'*  ^^H 

—  and  in  the  course  of  his  peregrinations  had  acqnirwl 
a  very  large  acquaintance,  wliicli,  after  lie  Iiad  given  up 
dealing,  he  frequently  took  a  summer  ratnhle  to  visit 

The  author,  on  coming  up  to  this  interesting  person- 
age, finds  him  sitting  with  his  eyes  hfdf  shut; — and, 
not  being  quite  sure  whether  he  is  asleep  or  awake, 
stands  *^  some  minutes'  space  "  in  silence  beside  him. 
"At  length,"  says  he,  with  his  own  delightful  sim- 
plicity— 

"  At  length  I  bail'd  him — ttc'mg  that  hia  hat 
Was  mout  with  woter-drom,  as  if  the  brim 
Had  newly  scoop 'd  a  nmmng  stream  I  — 

'  'Tis,'  siud  I. '  a  burning  day  I 

My  lips  are  parch  d  with  ihirat; —  but  yon,  I  guess. 
Have  eoroewhere  found  relief.'" 

Jjion  this,  the  benevolent  old  man  points  him  out, 
not  a  nmning  stream,  but  a  well  in  a  comer,  to  which 
the  author  repairs ;  and,  after  minutely  describing  its 
situation,  beyond  a  broken  wall,  and  between  t>\o  aldeis 


that 


coM,  damp  nook/'  he  tlins  faithfully 


'grew  in  a 
chronicles  tlie  process  of  liis  return :  — 

^—^  "  My  tliirsi  I  slak'H  ;  find  front  the  cheerleas  spot 

^H  Withdrawing,  straightwav  to  the  ehode  reixim'd, 

^H  Where  sat^  the  old  riiaii  uii  tlie  cott«^e  bench." 

H     l*he  Pedlar  then  gives  an  account  of  tljc  last  inhabit- 
Hant8  of  the  deserted  cottage  beside  them.     These  were, 
^a  good  industrious  weaver  and  liis  wife  and  children. 
I     They  are  very   happy  for   a  while ;    till   sickness  and 
Hwant  of  work  came  upon  them ;    and  then  the  father 
"enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and  the  wife  pined  in  that  lonely 
cottage  —  growing  every  year  more  careless  and  despond- 
ing, as  her  anxiety  and  fears  for  lier  absent  husband,  of 
whom  no  tidings  ever  reached  her,  accumulated.     Her 
children  died,  and  left  her  cheerless  and  alone ;   and  at 
last  she  die<l  also ;    and  the  cottage  fell  to  decay.     We 
must  say,  that  there  is  very  considerable  pathos  in  the 
telling  of  this  simple  story  ;    and  that  they  wlio  can  get 
over  the  repugnance  excited  by  the  triteness  of  its  inci- 
dents, and  the  lowness  of  its  objects,  will  not  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  author's  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
and  the   power  he   possesstrs  of  stirring  up   its  det?pest 
and  gentlest  sympatliies.      His  prolixity,  indeed,  it   is 
not  so  easy  to  get  over.      This  little  story  fills  about 
twent)'.five  quarto  pages  ;    and  abounds,  of  course,  with 
mawkish  sentiment,  and  details  of  preposterous  minute- 
ness.     When  the  tale  is  told,  the  travellers  take  their 
staves,  and  end  their  first  day's  joximey,  witliout  further 
adventure,  at  a  httlc  inn,  -^ 

The  Second  Book  sets  them  forward  betimes  in  the 
morning ;  they  pass  by  a  Village  Wake ;  and  as  they 
approach  a  more  solitary  part  of  the  mountains,  the  old 
man  tells  the  author  that  he  is  taking  him  to  see  an  old 
I  friend  of  his,  who  had  formerly  been  chaplain  to  a  High- 
land r^ment  —  had  lost  a  beloved  wife  —  been  roused 
from  his  dejection  by  the  first  enthusiasm  of  the  French 
Revolution — liad  emigi'ated,  on  its  miscarriage,  to  America 
—  and  returned  disgusted  to  hide  himself  in  the  retreat 
to  which  they  were  now  ascending.  That  retreat  is 
then  most  tediously  described  —  a  smooth  green  valley 
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in  the  heart  of  the  mountaiu,  without  trees,  and  with 
only  one  dwelling.  Just  as  they  got  sight  of  it  from 
the  ridge  abo>e,  they  see  a  funeral  train  proceeding 
from  the  solitary  abode,  and  hurry  on  with  some  ap- 
prehension for  the  fate  of  the  amiable  misantlirope— 
whom  they  find,  Iiowever,  in  very  tolerable  coniUtiou 
at  the  door,  and  learn  that  the  ftmeral  was  that  of  an 
s^ed  paujjer  who  had  been  boarded  out  by  the  parish 
in  that  cheap  farm  house,  and  had  died  in  consequence 
of  long  exposure  to  heavy  rain.  The  old  cba])laiu,  or, 
as  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  pleased  to  call  him,  the  SoUtarj", 
tells  this  dull  stor>-  at  prodigious  length;  and  after 
giving  an  inflated  description  of  an  effect  of  mountain 
mists  in  the  evening  sun,  treats  his  visitors  -with  a 
rustic  dinner — and  they  walk  out  to  the  fields  at  the 
close  of  tlie  second  book. 

The  Third  makes  no  progress  in  the  excursion.  It  ia 
entirely  filled  ^vith  moral  and  religious  conversation  and 
debate,  and  with  a  more  ample  detail  of  the  Solitary's 
past  life  than  liad  been  given  in  the  sketch  of  his  frieu^l. 
The  conversation  is,  in  our  judgment,  exceedingly  dull 
and  mystical ;  and  the  Solitaiy's  confessions  insufferably 
diffuse.  Yet  there  is  occasioually  very  considerable  force 
of  writing  and  tenderness  of  sentiment  in  this  part  of  the 
work. 

The  Fourth  Book  is  also  filled  vnih  dialf^ies,  etliical 
and  theological ;  and,  with  tlxe  exception  of  some  bril- 
liant and  forcible  expressions  here  and  tliere,  consists  of 
an  exposition  of  tioiisnis,  more  cloudy,  wordy,  and  in- 
conceivably prolix,  than  any  thing  we  ever  met  with. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth  Book,  they  leave  the 
solitar)"  valley,  taking  its  pensive  inhabitant  along  with 
tliem,  and  stray  on  to  where  the  landscape  sinks  down 
into  milder  features,  till  they  arrive  at  a  church,  which 
stautls  on  a  moderate  elevation  in  the  centre  of  a  wide 
and  fertile  vale.  Here  they  meditate  for  a  while  among 
tlie  monuments,  till  the  Vicar  comes  out  and  joins  them ; 
—and,  recognising  the  Pedlar  for  an  old  acquaintance, 
mixes  graciously  in  tlie  conversation,  wiiich  proceeds  in 
a  very  edifSinp  mamier  till  the  close  of  the  book. 


TTtiLAGE   OBITUARY. 

The  SLxth  contains  a  choice  obituary,  or  characteristic 
account,  of  several  of  the  persons  M'ho  lie  huricd  before 
this  ^oup  of  moralizers; — an  unsuccessful  lover,  who 
had  found  consolation  in  natiu*al  history — u  miner,  wlxo 
worked  on  for  twentj'  years,  in  despite  of  miiversal  ridi- 
cule, and  at  last  found  the  vein  lie  had  expected — two 
political  enemies  reconciled  in  old  age  to  eacli  other — 
an  old  female  miser — a  seduced  damsel — and  two 
widowers,  one  who  had  devoted  himself  to  the  education 
of  his  daughters,  and  one  who  had  prefen-ed  mai'ryiug 
a  prudent  middle-aged  woman  to  take  care  of  tliem. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Eighth  Book,  tlie  worthy 
^Vicar  expresses,  in  the  words  of  Jklr.  A\*ords>voi-th's  own 
epitome,  "  his  apprehensions  that  he  had  detained  his 
auditors  too  long — invites  them  to  his  house — Solitary, 
disinclined  to  comply,  rallies  the  Wanderer,  and  some- 
what playfiilly  draws  a  comparison  betwet^n  liis  itinerant 
profession  and  that  of  a  knight-eirant  —  which  leads  to 
the  Wanderer  giving  an  account  of  changes  in  the 
countrj*,  fi'om  the  Manufacturing  spuit  —  Its  favourable 
Tects  —  The  other  side  of  tlie  picture,"  &c.  &c.  After 
lese  verj*  poetical  themes  are  exhausted,  they  all  go 
into  the  house,  where  they  are  mtroduced  to  the  Vicar's 
wife  and  daughter ;  luid  wliile  they  sit  chatting  in  the 
parlour  over  a  family  dinner,  his  son  and  one  of  his 
companions  come  in  with  a  fine  dish  of  trouts  piled  on 
a  blue  slate  ;  and  after  being  caressed  by  the  company, 
arc  sent  to  dinner  in  the  nOrsery.  —  This  ends  the 
eighth  book. 

The  Ninth  and  last  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  mys- 
tical discourse  of  the  Pedlar ;  who  maintains,  that  ihe 
whole  universe  is  animated  by  an  active  principle,  the 
noblest  seat  of  which  is  in  the  human  soul ;  and  more- 
over, that  the  final  end  of  old  age  is  to  train  and 
enable  us 


"To  hear  the  mighty  streftm  of  Tendency 
UtU'ring,  for  clevuliou  of  our  thought, 
A  dear  sonorous  voice,  iuaudibic 
To  the  vast  multitude  whose  dooui  it  is 
To  run  the  giddy  round  of  vain  delight — ' 
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■with  other  matters  as  luminous  and  emphatic.  The 
hostess  at  length  breaks  off  the  harangue,  by  proposing 
that  tlicy  shovdd  all  make  a  little  excursion  on  the  lake, 
—  and  they  embark  accordingly ;  and,  after  navigating 
for  some  time  along  its  shores,  and  drinking  tea  on  a 
little  island,  land  at  last  on  a  remote  promontory,  fconi 
which  they  see  the  sun  go  down, —  and  listen  to  a  solemn 
and  pious,  but  rather  long  pi-ayer  from  the  Vicar.  They 
then  walk  back  to  the  parsonage  dooz%  where  the  Autlior 
and  his  friend  propose  to  spend  the  evening  ; — but  the 
Solitary  prefers  walking  back  in  the  moonshine  to  his 
own  valley,  after  promising  to  take  another  ramble 
with  them  — 

••  If  timp.  with  fre#  cnnsent,  be  yours  to  give, 
Aud  soflsoa  favours." 

. —  And  here  the  publication  somewhat  abruptly  closes. 

Our  abstract  of  the  story  has  been  so  extremely  con- 
cise, that  it  is  more  tlian  usually  nocessai7  for  us  to  lay 
some  specimens  of  the  work  itself  before  our  readers. 
Its  grand  staple,  as  we  have  already  said,  consists  of  a 
kind  of  mystical  morality :  and  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  stjle  aie,  that  it  is  prolix,  and  vcr^'  frequendy 
miintelligiblc :  and  though  we  are  sensible  that  no  great 
gnitnTcanon  is  to  be  expected  from  the  exliibition  of 
those  quabties,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  give  our  readers  a 
taste  of  them,  both  to  justify  the  sentence  we  have 
passed,  and  to  satisfy  them  that  it  was  really  beyond 
our  power  to  present  them  %vith  any  abstract  or  intel- 
ligible account  of  those  long  conversations  which  wc 
have  had  so  much  occasion  to  notice  in  our  brief  sketch 
of  its  contents.  We  need  give  ourselves  no  trouble, 
however,  to  select  passages  for  this  pm-pose.  Here  is 
the  first  that  presents  itself  to  us  on  opening  the  Tolurne ; 
and  if  our  readers  can  form  the  Rlightest  guess  at  it< 
meaning,  we  must  give  them  credit  for  a  sagacity  to 
which  we  have  no  pretension. 

"  But,  by  the  storms  of  circumstance  unshaken. 
And  subject  neither  to  eclipse  or  wane, 
Du^  exists  ;  —  immutably  survivp. 
For  our  support,  the  measures  anJ  the  forntfl, 
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Which  an  abstmct  Iiitelli|^'enc<:'  supplies ; 
Whose  kingdom  is,  where  Time  Rnd  Sjiace  ore  not: 
Of  other  converse,  which  mind,  soul,  aud  buart. 
Do,  with  united  urgeucy,  require, 
What  more,  that  may  not  perish?" 

"  Tis,  by  oomjiftrison,  an  easy  tftak 
Earth  to  despise ;  hut  to  couvense  willi  heav'n. 
This  is  not  easy  : — to  relinquish  all 
We  have,  or  hope,  of  happiness  and  joy, — , 
And  stand  in  freedom  looscn'd  from  tiiis  world  ; 
I  deem  not  arduous  I —  but  must  needs  confess 
Tliat  'lis  a  thing  impossible  to  frame 
Conceptions  equal  to  iho  Soul'ft  desires." — p.  144, 147. 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  that  rapturous  mysticism 
which  ehtdes  all  comprehcusion,  and  fills  the  despairing 
reader  with  painixil  giddiness  and  ten*or.  The  following, 
which  we  meet  with  on  the  very  next  page,  is  in  the 
same  general  stiain : — though  the  first  part  of  it  affords 
a  good  specimen  of  the  author's  talent  for  enveloping  a 
plain  and  trite  observation  in  all  the  mock  majesty  of 
solemn  verbosity.  A  reader  of  plain  understanding,  we 
suspect,  could  hardly  recognise  the  familiar  remark,  that 
excessive  grief  fur  oiu'  dc[iiirtnd  fiionds  is  not  vrr)-  con- 
sLstent  witli  a  firm  belief  in  tlirir  immortal  felicity,  in 
the  first  twenty  lines  of  the  foll4)wing  jmssage: — In  the 
STicceecling  lines  we  do  not  ourselves  pretend  to  recognise 
any  tiling. 

•'  From  this  infinnity  of  mortal  kind 
Sorrow  procieeils,  which  else  were  not ;  —  at  least. 
If  Grief  be  something  hallow'd  and  ordaia'd. 
If.  in  proportion,  it  be  just  and  meet, 
Through  tliis,  'tin  abhi  to  maintain  itn  hold. 
In  that  eioe.is  whirh  conseipnce  disapproves, 
For  who  could  sink  and  settle  to  that  point 
or  selfishness  ;  so  senseless  who  could  ba 
In  fruniing  estimates  of  loss  or  gain, 
As  long  aud  por>*everingly  to  mourn 
For  any  Object  of  his  Invc,  remov'd 
From  this  unstable  world,  if  be  could  fix 
A  satisfying  riew  upon  that  state 
Of  pure  im[>erisbable  blessedness. 
Which  lieason  promises,  and  Holy  Writ 
Ensures  to  all  Iwlievers  ? —  Yet  mistj-usl 
la  of  such  incapacity,  raethinks, 
Ko  Dfttural  branch  ;  despondency  far  loss. 
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—  And,  if  there  be  whose  lender  frames  have  droop'J 
Et'u  to  the  dost;  apporentlT.  through  weight 
or  anguish  unrelier'd,  oDd  lack  of  power 
An  agonising  sorrow  to  tratumute ; 
Infer  not  hence  a  hope  from  those  withheld 
When  wanted  most ;  a  confidence  impair'd 
So  pitiably,  that^  having  ce^s'd  lo  $ee 
With  bodUj  eyee.  ihey  are  home  down  by  love 
Of  what  is  lost,  and  perish  through  regret  I 
Oh !  no,  full  oft  the  inna(!eDt  Su^'rer  see^ 
Too  clooriy ;  feels  too  vividly ;  and  longs 
To  reaUze  the  A'ision  with  intense 
^k1  ovareoDstaut  yearning — There  —  there  lies 
The  excess,  by  which  the  bidauce  is  deHtrvy'd. 
Too.  too  contracted  are  these  walls  of  Heeli. 
This  vital  warmth  coo  cold,  these  visual  orbs. 
Thottgh  inconceivably  endow'd,  too  dim 
Fur  any  passion  of  the  soul  that  leads 
Tu  ecstasy !  and,  all  the  crooked  paths 
Of  time  and  change  disdaining,  takes  its  course 
Along  the  line  of  limitless  desires. 
I,  speaking  now  irom  such  disorder  &ee. 
Nor  sU»p,  nor  cravin^^  but  in  settled  pcaco, 
I  camiul  doubt  that  They  whom  you  deplore 
Are  glorified."  — p.  14^,  119. 

If  any  farther  specimen  be  wanted  of  the  learned 
author  8  propensity  to  deal  out  the  most  familiar  truthn 
as  the  orac:les  of  his  own  inspired  tuiderstandiiis.  the 
following  wordy  paraplu'ase  of  the  ordinary  remark,  tliat 
the  best  consolation  in  disti*ess  is  to  be  found  in  the  ex- 
erciscs  of  piet)-,  and  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience, 
may  be  found  on  turning  the  leaf. 

•'  What  then  remains? — To  seek 
Those  helps,  for  his  ocoasious  ever  near, 
■yVTio  lucks  not  will  to  use  them ;  vowa,  renew 'd 
On  the  first  motion  of  a  holy  thought : 
Vi^s  of  contemplation;  praise:  and  pmy>, 
A  Stream,  which,  from  the  fountain  of  the  heorl. 
Issuing  however  feebly,  no  where  flows 
Without  access  of  unexpected  strength. 
But,  above  all,  the  victory  is  most  sure 
I'or  Him,  who,  seeking  fsith  by  virtue,  strives 
To  yield  entire  submission  to  the  law 
Of  Conaciencfl;  Conscience  rev'renc'd  and  obey'd 
As  God's  most  intimate  Prosenco  in  the  soul, 
And  liis  most  perfect  Image  in  tJio  world." — p.  151. 
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We  have  kept  the  book  too  long  open,  however,  at 

one  place,  and  shall  now  take  a  dip  in  it  nearer  tlie  be- 
ginning. The  following  account  of  the  Pedlar's  early 
training,  and  lonely  meditations  among  tlie  mountains, 
is  a  good  example  of  the  forced  and  affected  ecstasies  in 
wliich  this  author  abounds. 

"  Nor  did  ho  fail, 


While  yet  a  Child,  with  a  Child's  eagemeas 

Incessantly  lo  turn  his  ear  otid  eye 

On  &11  things  whti-h  tho  moving  ueasons  brought 

To  feed  such  appetit*; ;  nor  tliis  alone 

Appeas'd  hb  yearning:  — in  the  after  day 

Of  Boyhood,  many  an  hour  in  caves  forlorn, 

And  'mid  the  hollow  depths  of  naked  crags, 

He  flflte.  and  even  in  their  fix'd  lineaments. 

Or  from  the  pow'r  of  a  pec-uliar  eye. 

Or  by  creative  feeling  overborne, 

Or  by  predominance  of  thought  oppress 'd, 

Ev'a  in  tlieir  fixed  and  steady  lineaments 

He  trac'd  an  ebbing  and  a  flowing  mind." — p.  11. 

We  should  like  extremely  to  know  what  is  meant  by 
tracing  an  ebbing  and  flowing  mind  in  the  fixed  linea- 
ments of  naked  crags?  —  but  this  is  but  the  beginning 
of  the  ra\ing  fit. 

In  these  majestic  solitudes,  he  used  also  to  read  his 
Bible ;  —  and  we  are  told  that  — 

"  There  did  he  see  the  writinff! — All  things  tliere 
Breoth'd  immortality,  revolving  life 
And  greatneu  still  revolving:  in/xniu! 
There  littleness  was  not ;  the  least  of  things 
S«em'd  infiuite ;  and  there  hits  spirit  shap'd 
Her  proBpecta:  nor  did  he  boliove, — ^he  mip/ 
What  wonder  if  his  being  thus  became 
Sublime  and  comprehensive  !  Low  desires. 
Low  thoughts  had  there  uo  place;  yet  was  his  heart 
Lowly  :  for  bo  was  meek  in  gratiludo." — p.  14,  Ifi. 

What  follows  about  nature,  triangles,  stars,  and  the 
laws  of  light,  is  still  more  incomprehensible. 

— — "Yet  still  up|)ermo8t 
Nature  was  at  his  heart.,  as  if  he  feU, 
Thou}{h  yet  he  know  not  how.  a  wasting  poie'r 
In  all  things  which  from  her  sweet  injluenco 
Might  tend  to  wean  him.     Therefore  with  her  hues. 
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Her  forms,  and  with  the  spirit  of  her  forms, 
lie  cloth'ii  the  nakedness  of  austere  truth. 
While  yet  he  linger'd  in  the  niJimenta 
Of  Bcieuc^.  and  among  her  simplest  laws, 
Hiatriangiet —  ihey  were  the  sroraof  heav'u, 
The  eiltjut  stare  I  Oft  did  he  lake  delight 
To  measure  th'altitnde  of  some  tall  crag 
Which  is  the  eagle's  birthplace,  or  some  peak 
Familiar  with  for^otUin  years,  tliat  shows 
Inscrili'd,  as  with  the  silence  of  the  thought, 
Upoa  its  bleak  and  visionary  sides ;  — 

and  1  have  heard  him  Bay 

That  often,  failing  at,  this  time  to  gain 

The  peace  requir'd,  he  xcann'd  tfus  tatcs  of  liijht 

Amid  the  rear  o/torrenia,  where  they  send 

From  hollow  clefts  up  to  the  clearer  air 

A  cloud  of  mist,  which  in  the  sunshine  frames 

A  lasting  tablet  —  for  the  obBcnrer's  eye 

Varying  its  rainbow  hues.     But  vainly  thus. 

And  vunly  by  all  other  means,  he  strove 

To  mitigate  the  ft'ver  of  his  heart." — p.  10—18. 

The  whole  book,  indeed,  is  ftill  of  such  stuff.  The 
follo\^'mg  is  the  author's  own  sublime  aspiration  after 
the  delight  of  becoming  a  Motion^  or  a  Presence,  or  an 
Energy  among  multitudinous  streams. 

"  Oh !  what  a  joy  it  were,  in  vig'rous  health. 
To  have  a  Body  (this  our  vjtiil  Frame 
With  shrinking  sensibility  ondu'd. 
And  all  the  nice  regiirds  of  lleah  aijd  blood) 
Ami  to  the  elemrnu  surrender  U 
As  i/  it  uere  a  siiirit  i  —  How  divine 
The  liberty,  for  frail,  for  mortal  man 
To  roam  at  largo  among  unpeopled  glcua 
And  mountainous  retirements,  only  trod 
By  devious  footsteps ;  regions  con9e>crate 
To  oldest  time !  and,  reckless  of  the  storm 
That  keeps  the  raven  quiet  in  her  nest. 
Be  as  a  Presetice  or  a  Motion ! —  one 
Among  the  many  there ;  and,  while  the  Mista 
Flying,  and  nduy  Vapours,  coll  out  Shapes 
And  Phantoms  from  tlis  crags  and  solid  earth 
As  fiiist  as  a  Masician  scatters  sounds 
Out  of  an  instrument :  and,  while  the  Stnams  — 
(As  at  a  first  creation  and  in  haste 
To  exercise  their  untried  fiiculties) 
Descending  from  the  regions  of  the  clouds. 
And  Btortiiig  from  the  hollows  of  the  earth 
More  multitudinous  every  moment  —  rend 
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Their  way  Itefore  them,  what  ti  joy  to  roam 

An  fqimi  amontj  w'ujhtient  Knert/iat! 

And  haply  sometimes  with  arUculale  voice, 

Amid  the  denf 'niug  tumult,  Rotrc^ely  hoanl 

Bj  him  that  utters  it,  exclaim  aloud 

Be  tills  contiuu'd  »o  from  day  to  day. 

Nor  let  il  have  aoend  from  month  to  month!" — p.  164,  165. 

We  suppose  the  reader  is  now  satisfied  witli  Mr. 
Wordswortfi's  sublimities  —  which  occupy  rather  more 

an  half  tlie  volume :  —  Of  his  tamer  and  more  creei)ing 
prolixity,  we  have  not  the  heart  to  load  him  with  many 
specimens.  The  following  amplification  of  the  vulgar 
comparison  of  human  life  to  a  stream,  has  the  merit  of 
adding  much  obscurity  to  wordiness ;  at  least,  we  have 
not  ingenuity  enough  to  refer  the  conglobated  bubbles 

,d  murmurs,  and  floating  islands,  to  their  Vital  proto- 

tj'pes. 

"The  tenor 

WKich  my  life  holds,  bo  rejidily  may  conceive 
Whoe'er  hath  stitud  to  watch  a  mountain  Brook 
In  eorae  sLill  passage  of  its  course,  and  seen. 
Within  tlio  depths  of  iU  cajiocious  hreost, 
Inverttd  trees,  and  rocks,  and  azure  sky ; 
And,  OD  its  glassy  Furface,  specks  of  foam, 
And  coDgloUtted  buhlles  undissolv'd, 
Numerous  aa  stars ;  tluit,  by  their  onward  lapse. 
Betray  to  sight  tlic  motion  of  the  stream. 
Else  imf)erceptihlc  ;  meanwhile,  is  heard 
Perchance  a  roar  or  murmvr;  and  tlic  sound 
Though  soothing,  and  the  little  floating  isles 
Though  beautiful,  are  both  by  Nature  charg'd 
With  the  same  pensive  office  ;  and  make  known 
Through  what  perplexing  labyrinths,  abrupt 
Precipitatiors,  and  untoward  straits, 
The  earth-bom  wanderer  hath  pass'd ;  and  quickly, 
That  respite  o'er,  like  traverses  and  toils 
Mtist  be  again  encounter'd. —  Such  a  stream 
Is  Htunan  Life."— p.  130,  1  iO. 

The  foUoAving,  however,  is  a  better  example  of  the 
useless  and  most  tedious  minuteness  with  which  the  au- 
thor so  frequently  details  circumstances  of  no  interest 
in  themselves, — of  no  importance  to  the  story,  —  and 
possessing  no  graphical  merit  whatsoever  as  pieces  of 
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description.     On  their  approach  to  the  old  Chaplain's 
cottage,  the  Author  gets  before  his  companion, 

''whnn  bpb(il(i 

An  object  that  enbc'd  my  steps  aidde ! 

It  HM  an  Entry,  nftrmw  aa  a  door; 

A  {WBsage  wboM  brief  windings  open'd  out 

Into  a  piatfonn ;  tbal  lay,  She^y-Jold  trtw, 

Endos'd  between  a  single  mass  c^  rock 

And  one  old  moas-grown  waU ;  — a  cool  Receaa, 

And  6uici^  !  For,  where  the  rock  and  wall 

Met  in  an  angle,  hong  a  tiny  roof. 

Or  penthouse,  which  moat  quaintlt/  ha4  hetn.fram'd 

By  thnutiM^  ttcv  ruAe  tticks  i$tto  the  icaU, 

And  overlaying  them  witli  mnnntain  sods ! 

To  weatiier-fend  a  little  turf-built  seat 

Whereon  a  full-grown  man  might  rest,  nor  dread 

The  burning  sansihine.  or  a  transieat  shower : 

But  the  wkoit  plainltf  trrowjht  by  Chiidren'$  hand$I 

Whose  simple  skill  hail  throog'd  the  grassy  Oour 

With  wor4i  of  frame  less  solid  :  a  proud  thint 

Of  bahy-kouaes,  curiously  arrang'd  ! 

Xor  wanting  ornament  of  valkii  between, 

With  mimic  trees  inserted  in  the  turf. 

And  gardens  interpos'd.     Pleaad  vritk  the  tt^ht, 

I  could  not  cboose  but  beckon  to  my  Guide, 

Who,  having  fmter'd.  e&reletssly  look'd  round. 

And  now  would  have  pas8'd  on ;  when  I  onclaim'd. 

*  Lo !  what  is  here  ?  *  and.  stooping  down,  drew  foitb 

ABook,"Ae.  — p.  71,73. 

And  this  book^  which  he 

"found  to  t>o  a  work 

In  the  French  Tougae,  a  Novel  of  Voliaire," 

leads  to  no  incident  or  remark  of  any  value  or  import* 
ance,  to  apologixe  for  this  long  story  of  its  finding. 
There  is  no  beaut)%  wc  think,  it  must  be  admitted,  in 
these  passages;  and  so  little  either  of  interest  or,curio-- 
fiijy  in  the  incidents  they  disclose,  thatTT^roi  scarcely 
conceive  that  any  man  to  Trhom  they  had  actually  ot> 
cuncd,  shoxdd  take  the  trouble  to  recount  them  to  his 
wife  and  diildren  by  his  idle  fireside ;  —  but,  that  man 
or  child  shoidd  tliink  them  worth  writing  do^vn  in  blank 
verse,  and  printing  in  ma^ificent  quarto,  we  should 
certainly  have  supposed   altogether  impossible,  had  it 
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lot  been  for  the  ample  proofs  whicli  Mr.  Wordsworth 
lias  afforded  to  the  contrary. 

Sometimes  their  silliness  is  cnlianced  by  a  paltry  at- 
tempt at  effect  and  emphasis:  —  as  iji  the  following 
account  of  that  very  touchinp^  and  cxtraordinarj-  occur- 
rence of  a  lamb  bleating  amoiif(  the  mountains.  The  poet 
would  actually  persuade  us  that  he  thought  the  moun- 
"  IS  themselves  were  bleating ;  —  and  that  nothing 
^could  be  so  grand  or  impressive.  "  List !  "  cries  the  old 
Pedlar,  suddenly  breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  one  of  his 
daintiest  ravings  — 

"■  List!  — I  heard, 

>■  From  yon  buge  breast  of  rock,  a  aoUmn  hUai ! 

K        Sent  forth  as  if  it  were  the  Mountain's  voice  t 
H         As  if  tlio  visible  Mouiitaiu  made  the  cry ! 
B        Again ! ' — The  effect  u|)oii  iJie  soul  was  such 
B        As  be  espressM  ;  for,  from  the  MouDtain's  heart 
H         The  Ktlfmn  bleat  n[ipcar'd  to  come  1     Tliere  was 
H         No  other — and  the  region  all  aronnd 
H         St<xMl  silent,  empty  of  all  shape  uf  life. 

— /l  Kui  a  Lamb  —  left  somewhtTe  to  itself! "^p.  169. 

What  we  have  now  quoted  vcill  give  the  reader  a 
notion  of  the  taste  and  spirit  in  which  this  volume  is 
composed:  And  yet,  if  it  hiul  not  contained  something 
a  good  deal  better^  we  do  not  know  how  we  should  have 
b^n  justified  in  troubling  him  with  any  accoimt  of  it. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Wordsworth,  with  all  his 
perversities,  is  a  person  of  great  powers ;  and  has  fro- 

tquentlj-  a  force  in  his  moral  declamations,  and  a  tender- 
ness in  liis  pathetic  narratives,  which  neither  his  pro- 
lixity nor  Ids  affectation  can  altogether  deprive  of  their 
effect.  We  shall  vcntiu:e  to  give  some  extracts  from  the 
I  simple  tale  of  the  Weaver's  solitary  cottage.  Its  heroine 
^is  tlic  dest^rte<l  wife  ;  and  its  chief  interest  consists  in  the 
^f  picture  of  her  despairing  despondence  and  anxiety,  after 
his  disai)|K'arance.  Tlie  Pedlar,  recuning  to  the  well  to 
^which  he  had  directed  hLs  companions,  observes, 

-"As  I  stoop'd  to  drink. 


Upon  the  slimy  foot-stone  I  espied 
The  useless  fnigiHont  of  a  wocnlen  bowl, 
Green  with  the  moss  of  years  ;  a  pensive  sight 
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Tliat  mov'tl  my  heart !  —  recalliiig  former  days, 
Wtien  I  coulj  never  pasa  that  road  but  She 
Who  liv'd  within  these  walls,  at  my  approach, 
A  Daughtor'a  welcome  gave  me ;  —  aud  I  lov'd  her 
As  mj-  own  child !  O  Sir !  Oie  good  die  first '. 
And  i}wy  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer  dust 
Burn  to  the  &ockot" 

'*  By  some  especial  care 

Her  tem{>er  had  been  firam'd,  as  if  to  moke 

A  Being  —  who  by  adding  love  to  i)caco 

Might  live  on  earth  a  life  of  happiness." — p.  ^7,28. 

The  bliss  and  tranquillity  of  tliese  prosperous  years 
is  well  and  copiously  described ;  —  but  at  last  came 
sickness  and  want  of  emi)loyinent ;  —  and  the  effect  on 
the  kind-liearted  aud  indusUious  mechamc  is  strikingly 
delineated. 

"At  his  door  he  stood, 

And  whisti'd  many  a  snatch  of  merzy  tunes 
That  had  no  mirth  in  them  I  or  with  his  knife 
Carv'd  imecutli  ligures  on  the  heads  of  sticks  — 
Then,  not  lest*  idly,  sought,  through  every  uook 
In  house  or  garJeu,  any  cusual  work 
Of  use  or  ornament."  — 

•  One  while  he  would  speak  lightly  of  his  Babes, 
And  with  a  cruel  tongue :  ac  other  times 
He  toss'd  them  with  a  ftdse  uunat'nd  joy: 
And  'twas  a  rueful  thing  to  sec  the  looks 
Of  the  poor  innocent  children." — p.  31. 

At  last,  he  steals  &om  his  cottage,  and  enlists  as  a  sol* 
dier ;  and  when  the  benevolent  Pedlar  comes,  in  his 
rounds,  in  hoi>e  of  a  cheerful  welcome,  he  meets  with  a 
scene  of  despair. 

-"Having  retch 'd  the  door 


1  knock 'd, — and,  when  I  enter'd  with  the  hope 
Of  UBoal  greeting,  Margaret  look'd  at  me 
A  little  while ;  uieu  tum'd  her  head  away 
Speechless.  —  and  sitting  down  upou  a  chair 
Wept  bitterly !  I  wist  not  what  to  do. 
Or  how  to  speak  to  her.     Poor  Wretch  I  at  last 
She  rose  trom  off  her  seat,  aud  then,  —  0  Sir ! 
I  cannot  tell  how  she  pronounced  my  name.  — - 
AVith  fervent  love,  and  with  a  face  of  grief 
Uautterably  helpless !"— p.  84,  36. 

Hope,  however,  and  native  cheerfulness,  were  not  yet 
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subdued ;  and  her  spirit  still  bore  up  against  the  pres- 
sure of  this  desertion. 

"Long  wo  had  mot  Lalk'd 

Ere  we  built  up  a  pile  of  better  thoughts, 
*  And  with  a  brighter  eye  she  look'd  around 

As  if  ahe  had  beeu  bhedJiug  teani  of  juy." 

"  We  i)arte<i.  —  'Twfts  the  time  of  i^nrly  flpring ; 
I  left  her  busy  with  her  garden  tools  ; 
And  well  remember  o'er  that  fence  she  look'd, 
And,  while  I  jiac^d  along  the  footway  path, 
Called  out,  and  sent  a  blessing  after  me. 
With  tender  chccrfulnesa  ;  and  with  a  voice 
That  Beem'd  the  very  sound  of  happy  thoughts !" —  p.  36,  37. 

The  gradual  sinkings  of  the  spirit  imder  the  load  of 
continued  anxiety,  and  the  destruction  of  all  the  finer 
springs  of  the  soul  by  a  course  of  unvarying  sadness, 
are  very  feelingly  represented  in  the  sequel  of  this  simple 
narrative. 

— ■- — "  I  journey *d  bock  this  way 
Towards  the  wane  of  Summer;  when  the  wheat 
Was  yellow;  and  the  soft  and  blndcd  grasa 
Spriuging  afieuh  bad  o'er  the  hay-field  spread 
Its  tender  verdure.     At  the  door  arriv'd, 
I  found  that  she  was  absent.     In  the  shade. 
Where  now  we  ait.  I  waited  her  return. 
Her  Cottage,  then  a  cheerfol  Object,  wore 

rlla  customary  look,  —  only,  I  thnugbt, 
The  honeysuckle,  crowding  round  the  porch, 
Hung  down  in  heavier  tufta  :  and  that  bright  weed. 
The  yellow  stone-crop,  suHcr'd  to  take  root 
Along  the  wmdow^'s  edge,  profusely  grew, 
Blinding  the  lower  panes.     I  tumM  aside. 
And  sLroU'd  inUi  her  garden.     It  itpp<'ar'd 
To  lag  behind  the  season,  and  had  lost 
Its  pride  of  neatness." — 
"  The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west ;  and  now 
I  sate  with  sad  impatience.     From  within 
Her  solitary  Infant  cried  aloud  ; 
Then,  like  a  blast  that  dies  away  sclf-still'd. 
The  voice  was  silent.'' — p.  37  —  39. 

The  desolate  woman  had  now  an  air  of  still  and  list- 
lesSy  though  patient  sorrow. 

"Evermore 

Her  eyelids  droop 'd,  her  eyes  wore  downward  cast ; 
And,  when  ehe  at  her  table  gavo  mc  food, 
She  did  not  look  ul  me !  Her  voice  was  low, 
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Her  body  was  subda'd.     Jn  eViy  act 
PerUuuiug  to  her  house  oiEurs,  itppeard 
The  wiri'lfss  sUlliiess  «if  a  thinking  mind 
Solfnicoupicd ;  to  which  all  outward  things 
Are  like  an  idle  mauer.     Still  she  sigh'd. 
Hut  yet  no  motion  of  the  hrcast  was  seen. 
No  heaving  of  the  heart.     While  by  the  fire 
We  sate  together,  sighs  fonie  on  my  ear, 
1  knew  not  how  and  hardly  whence  thej'  came. 

1  rt'tuni'd, 

And  took  my  rounds  along  this  mad  again. 
Ere  on  its  sunny  bank  the  primrose  ilow'r 
Peep'd  forth  to  give  an  e-amest  of  tlie  Spring. 
1  found  her  sad  and  drooping ;  she  liail  leani'd 
No  tidings  of  her  Uuisband ;  if  he  liv'J 
She  know  not  that  he  Uvd;  if  he  were  dead 
She  knew  nut  he  was  dead.     She  secm'd  the  same 
In  person  and  appearance ;  but  her  Uousc 
Bespake  a  sleepy  hand  of  negligence. 

Her  Iniaut  Babe 

Had  from  its  Mother  caught  the  trick  of  grief. 
And  sigh'd  lunoug  its  plaj-things  !  " — p.  -II  — 43. 

Returning  seasons  only  deepened  this  gloom,  and  con- 
firmed this  neglect.  Her  child  die<l ;  and  she  spont  her 
weary  days  in  roaming  over  the  country,  and  rej)eating 
her  fond  and  vain  euciiiiries  to  every  passer  by. 

"Meajitinieher  House  by  frost,  and  thaw,  and  rain, 
Was  sapp'd  ;  and  while  she  slept  the  nightly  damps 
Did  diitl  her  bRust;  and  in  the  stormy  day 
Her  tatter'd  clothes  were  ruffl'd  by  the  wind, 
Ev'n  at  the  side  of  her  own  fire.     Yet  still 
She  luv'd  this  wrelcliud  spot :  and  here,  my  Friend. 
In  sicktiess  she  remnin'd  ;  and  here  she  died ! 
Last  Human  Tenant  of  these  niin'd  Walls."—  p.  -10. 

The  storj'  of  the  old  Ctiaplain,  tltough  a  little  less 
lowly,  is  of  the  sarae  motimful  cast,  and  almost  equally 
destitute  of  incidents ;  for  Mr.  AVordsworth  delineates 
only  feelings  —  and  all  his  ad^x'ntu^es  are  of  tlie  heart. 
The  naiTative  which  is  given  by  the  sufferer  himself  is, 
in  our  opinion,  the  most  spirited  and  interesting  jMirt  of 
the  poem.  He  begins  thus,  and  addi'cssing  himself, 
after  a  long  pause,  to  his  ancient  coimtr)*man  and  friend 
the  Pedlar  — 

**You  never  saw,  j'our  eyes  did  never  look 
On  the  bright  Form  of  Her  whom  ouw  I  lov'd  1  — 


Her  silver  voice  was  heard  upon  the  earth, 

A  Boimd  unknown  to  you  ;  else,  honoor'd  Friend, 

Your  heart,  liiid  borne  a  pitiable  share 

Of  whut  1  suir»;r'(l.  whni  I  wnpt  thnt  loss ! 

And  gufler  now,  uut  seldom,  irom  the  thought 

Tlial  I  remember  —  and  can  weep  no  more !  " —  p.  1 17. 

The  foUoAving  account  of  his  mnrriaf^  and  early  feli- 
city is  written  Avith  great  sweetness  —  a  sweetness  like 
that  of  Massinger,  in  his  softer  and  more  mellifluous 
passages. 

. "  This  fntr  Bridle  — 

In  the  devotedness  of  youthful  lovo, 
Preferring  mo  to  Parents,  and  the  choir 
Of  gay  companions,  to  ihe  nacal  roof. 
And  all  known  places  and  fiEimiliar  aiglits, 
(Resign 'd  with  sadness  gently  weighing  down 
Her  trembling  eiiwctations.  but  no  more 
Than  did  to  her  due  honour,  and  to  me 
Yielded,  that  day,  a  coufidence  eublimo 
In  what  I  had  to  build  upon) —  tliis  Hride, 
Young,  modest,  meek,  and  beauliful,  1  led 
To  a  low  Cottage  in  a  sunny  Bay, 
Where  the  salt  sea  innocuously  breaks, 
And  the  sea  breeze  as  innocently  breathes. 
On  Devon's  leafy  shores  ;  — a  ahelttr'd  Hold, 
In  a  soft  elime,  cncuuragiug  the  soil 
To  a  luxuriant  bounty  !  ■ — As  our  steps 
Ap][]roach  the  ombower'd  Abode,  our  chosen  Seat, 
See,  rooted  in  the  earth,  itd  kindly  bed. 
The  unendanger'd  Myrtle,  deck'd  witli  flowem,"  Ac. 
"  —  Wild  were  our  walks  upon  those  lonely  Downs, 
Whence,  unmolested  Wanderers,  we  beheld 
The  shining  G  iver  of  tbe  Day  diffuse 
His  brightness,  o'er  a  tract  of  sea  and  land 
Gay  as  our  ttinritu,  free  as  our  desires. 
As  our  enjoyments  Iwundless.  —  From  these  Heights 
We  dropp'd.  at  pleasure,  into  sylvan  Combs; 
WliL're  arbours  of  impenetrable  shaile, 
And  mossy  seats  detain'd  ns,  n'ulo.  by  side, 
With  hearts  at  ease,  imd  knowledge  in  our  hearts 
•That  all  the  grove  and  all  the  day  was  ours.'"  —  p.  118 — 130. 

There,  seven  years  of  unmolested  happiness  were 
blessed  with  two  lovely  children. 

"  And  on  these  pillars  rested,  as  on  air, 
Our  solitude." 
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Suddenly  a  contagious  malady  swept  off  both  the  in 
fants. 

"  Calm  as  a  frozen  Lake  when  ruthless  Winds 
Blow  Bercely,  agitating  oartb  and  iky, 
The  Mother  now  remain "d." 

"Yet,  sl«flling  alow, 

Dimne-«8  o'er  this  clear  Luminoiy  crept 

Insensihir !  —  The  immortal  and  divine 

Yielded  to  mortal  reflux,  her  pure  Glory, 

As  from  the  pinuoclo  of  worldlr  state 

Wretched  Auibitiou  drops  astounded,  fell 

Into  a  gulph  obscure  of  silent  grief, 

And  keen  ncftrt-angiii.sh  —  of  itself  osham'd. 

Yet  obstinntely  cherishing  itseK: 

And,  so  consum'd,  She  melted  from  mj  anna  ! 

And  left  me,  on  this  earth,  disconsolate." — p.  125,  126. 

The  agony  of  mind  into  which  the  survivor  was 
thrown,  is  described  with  a  powerful  eloquence ;  as  well 
as  the  doubts  and  distracting  tears  which  the  sceptiail 
speculations  of  his  careless  days  had  raised  in  his  spirit. 
There  is  something  pccidiurly  grand  and  terrible  to  our 
feelings  in  the  imiigery  of  these  thri^  lines  — 

"  By  pain  of  heart,  now  check'd,  and  now  impell'd, 
The  Intellectual  Power,  thivugh  words  and  things. 
Went  Bounding  on,  —  a  dim  and  perilous  way ! " 

At  last  he  is  roused  from  this  dejected  mood,  by  the 
glorious  promises  wliich  seemed  held  out  to  human  na- 
ture by  the  first  dawn  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  —  and 
it  indicates  a  fine  perception  of  the  secret  springs  of 
character  and  emotion,  to  choose  a  being  so  circum- 
stanced as  the  most  ardent  votary  of  that  far-spread 
enthusiasm. 

"  Thus  WAS  T  reconverted  to  the  world ! 
Society  bewune  my  glilt'ring  Bride, 
And  airy  hopes  my  Children!  —  If  busy  Men 
Id  sober  conclaTe  met,  to  weave  a  web 
Of  amity,  whot^e  living  threads  should  stretch 
Beyond  the  aeas,  and  to  the  farthest  pole, 
There  did  X  sit.  assisting.     If,  with  noise 
And  acclamation,  crowds  in  open  air 
Exprcss'd  the  tumult  of  their  minds,  my  voice 
There  mingled,  heard  or  noL    The  powers  of  song 
I  left  not  uuinvok'd ;  and,  in  still  groves. 
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Wliere  riiilj  Eiitlmsiiists  tun'd  &  pensive  lay 

Of  tli!i|]ks  aiifl  ex[>ei-iutioii,  in  urcoril 

Willi  tii*fii'  belief,  1  saii^  Siiluniiuu  Rule 

Itr-iuni'il,  —  a  pruKuiiy  of  yolJeu  yeiUTi 

Pfrmitled  to  descend,  aiid  bless  luniikirid !  " —  p.  158,  12tt. 

On  the  disappearance  of  that  bright  vision,  he  was 
iuc'Iinetl  to  take  part  witlt  the  desperate  party  who  still 
aimed  at  establishiug  uniwrsal  regeneration,  though  by 
more  questionable  instrumeiU*  than  they  had  originally 
assumed.  But  the  military  despotism  which  ensued 
soon  closed  the  scene  against  iUl  such  exertions  ;  and, 
dis^stcd  with  men  and  Europe,  he  sought  for  shelter 
in  the  wilds  of  America.  In  the  calm  of  the  voyage. 
Memory  and  C'onscieuce  awoke  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
misery. 

"Feebly  must  They  have  felt 

Who.  in  olf]  time,  attir'd  with  !»nakeii  aiid  whips 

Th«  vuiij^eful  Furies.     Beatttifiil  regards 

Were  lani'tl  on  ine  —  the  tJun^  of  her  I  lov'd  ! 

TIic  Wife  anil  filulher,  pitifully  fixing 

Ti;nilf>r  roproHL'hes,  insuppuiiJiLlt! !  " — p.  Kin,  134. 

His  disappointment,  and  ultimate  seclusion  in  Eiighind, 
have  been  abeady  sufficiently  detailed. 

We  must  trespass  upon  our  readers  with  the  frag- 
ments of  yet  another  storj'.  It  is  that  of  a  simple,  se- 
duced, and  deserted  girl,  told  with  great  sweetness, 
patluw,  and  indulgence,  by  the  Vicar  of  the  parish,  by 
tlie  side  of  her  mitimcly  gi'ave.  Looking  down  on  the 
turf,  he  says  — 

"As.  on  a  sunny  tiiuk,  a  lender  Tjimb, 
Lurka  hi  safe  Hheltcr,  froms  the  winds  of  ^faruh 
Screen 'd  by  its  Parent,  ho  thjit  liirle  mound 
Lies  guardiMl  by  its  neigbbmir.     The  )*inall  heap 
Speaks  fur  itself;  —  an  Ini'uut  then=  ilulh  rest; 
The  sheltnng  UillwU  is  the  Mother's gi-ave  1  — 
There,  by  her  inni-rent  Jiuby's  proeioii^  gmve, 
Yen.  dijubtless.  on  the  turf  that  mofs  her  own, 
'I'hf  Mother  oft  wa**  seen  to  stand,  or  keee!. 
In  tlio  l.raad  day.  a  weeping  Magdalene. 
Xow  'sill*  iA  nol  :  Tlie  awelthig  turf  roporta 
Of  the  fresh  show'r,  bni  of  jKvor  KUen'fl  tears 
Is  silent ;  nor  i^  any  vestig*;  left 
L'lion  tlie  pathway  of  her  raonrnfiil  tread  : 
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Nor  of  thnt  peBcc  with  whii'li  sHr  onct;  had  luov'd 

In  virgin  feiLrlessnees — a  step  that  seetu'd 

Caught  from  the  pressure  of  elastic  turf 

Upon  the^  miuiiilAins  wel  lAnih  mitming  dew. 

In  ihe  priniG  hour  of  sweetest  sfeiilaandnirs." — p.  385  —  267. 

Her  Aii'fi^n  graces  and  gentleness  are  then  very  beau- 
tifully dosoribed,  and  lier  seduction  and  lonely  iingxiish 
passed  over  very  tenderly. 

"  'Ah  why.'  said  EUeii,  stghmg  Ui  herself, 
•  Why  do  not  words,  and  kiita,  aiid  solomn  pledge ; 
And  nature  tlim  is  kind  in  Woraiui's  bnja.st. 
And  retiKuu  thut  iu  Mmi  itt  kind  uid  giMid. 
And  frar  of  Him  who  in  u  rightiH)Us  .Judge, 
Wliy  do  not  these  prevail  for  hiimiui  life, 
To  keep  two  lieurts  tngelher,  that  began 
Their  spring-timo  with  ono  love,  and  that  Iiave  need 
Of  mutual  pity  mid  forgiveue sa.  Bweet 
To  gnmt,  or  he  receiv'd  ?" — p.  889, 

"  A  kindlier  passion  D[)«n'd  on  hor  soul 
When  that  poor  Child  whs  bom.     tJpon  its  tunc 
She  look'd  as  on  a  pure  and  spotless  gift 
Of  uuexppoted  promise,  where  n  grit'f 
Ordretui  naa  all  that  had  lit-en  thuught  of. 

'Till  ihrs  hour.' 

Thus  in  her  Mothers  hoiiring  Ellen  spake, 

'  There  wii.s  a  atony  region  in  my  heart ! 

Bui  Ho  at  whose  mniniaiid  the  parcheil  rock 

Watt  t^mitten,  atid  potir'd  furlli  a  i:}uenching  stream. 

Hath  soft^nM  that  obduracy,  rind  made 

Unlook'd-frti'  gludiieRs  in  tin;  1)081:^1  |)Iaee. 

To  save  the  periabiug  :  and,  heooefortli,  I  look 

Upon  the  light  with  cheeiful  uess,  for  thee 

My  IrifuJit !  and  for  that  guud  Mother  dear. 

Who  bore  me,  —  and  luUh  pray'd  for  me  in  vain  !  — 

Yet  not  in  vain,  it  shidi  not  l»o  in  vain.' 

—  Tlirough  four  month's  Bpace  the  infant  drew  its  food 

From  the  matonud  breast.     Then  scruples  rose : 

Thoughts,  whieh  the  rich  are  free  from,  came  and  cross 'd 

The  sweet  affiectinn      She  no  more  could  Iwur 

By  her  ofTence  to  lay  h  twofold  weighl. 

On  a  kind  parent,  willing  to  forget 

Their  slouiler  niennst    >o.  to  that  purouts  care 

Trusting  her  ehihl,  she  k-ft  their  common  home. 

And  wiUi  roiiiniiled  spirit  undertook 

A  Foster- Moth ers  office." —  p,  39 1  —  a03. 

Here  the  parents  of  her  new  nursling  soon  forbade 
her  all  intercourse  with  her  own  most  precious  child; — 
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nd  a  autldeii  malady  carried  it  off,  in   this  period  of 
>rced  desertion. 

"  Orico.  imly  cnve. 

She  8»w  it  in  llmt  mortal  malady  ; 

AihI)  on  the  biiniil  tlaj,  oitild  scarcely  gaiu 

Permusioii  t«>  attend  its  obstxijiiies  < 

She  reach 'd  the  houtie  —  liwt  of  the  funeral  train  ; 

And  same  Oim,  as  she  enterd,  hnvititj  L-himc'd 

To  urge  uTHhinkingly  their  prompt  departure, 

*  Xay,  said  she.  wiiJi  eoinnmnding  look,  a  spirit 

Of  anger  never  seen  in  ht-r  hefure. 

'  Nay  ye  must  wuit  my  time !'  and  down  she  sale. 

And  by  the  unclosed  ci>flin  kept  hor  seat; 

Weeping  tied  looking,  lodkiii^  on  mid  weeping 

Upon  the  lu«t  sweet  sluml)er  of  her  (.'Iiild! 

Until  nt  lL-n{:fth  liL-r  aonl  was  sfilisfieil. 

You  see  the  Tnfant's  Grave  !  —  and  to  this  Spot, 
The  ilothor,  oft  aa  she  wiw  sent  abroad. 
And  whiilaoe'er  the  errand,  iirg'd  her  r^teps : 
Hitlier  she  caine  :  and  here  she  stood,  or  knelt. 
In  tlic  broad  day — a  nn/ftil  Uriigdalmic  ! "  —  p.  294. 

Kerwhelmetl  with  tliis  calaniity,  she  was  at  last  obliged 
)  leave  her  service. 

'•  But  the  green  stalk  of  Ellen's  life  was  snapp'd. 
And  the  flow'r  dn>opM ;  as  every  eye  might  see." 

"  Her  fond  mntenml  Heart  had  built  a  Nest 
In  blitidiies.^  all  too  near  tlu-  river's  edge; 
That  Work  a  summer  flood  with  liasty  swell 
Had  swept  away  I  and  now  hnr  spirit  loug'd 
For  ilB  last  flight  to  Heaven's  security." 

•• —  Meek  Saint  I  thrnugh  patience  glorified  on  earth  I 
In  whom,  us  by  her  Umely  hearth  she  aate, 
The  ghastly  ftu^o  of  cold  decay  put  on 
A  sun-like  beauty,  and  appttur  d  divine ; 
So,  thrnn^h  the  riond  of  deiitli  lier  spirit.  jdismM 
Into  thai  pure  and  unknown  world  of  love. 
Where  injury  eonnot.  ojnio  :  —  and  here  is  laid 
The  rnniiJil  Body  by  her  Infiuit's  side  !"  —  p.  2  6.  297. 

These  passages,  we  think,  are  amoiij;  tlie  most  touch- 
ig  with  wliieh  the  vohujie  presents  us  ;  though  tlu  re 
re  maiiy  in  a  moi^  lofty  and  ini|>assi(ini?d  .style,  'i'hc 
»lIowiiig  conwneLioration  of  a  beautiful  and  jjlorious 
tiiith,  the  love  and  pride  of  the  htnuble  valley,  id 
ill  of  warmth  and  poetry, 

H  M  2 
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'  Tlie  mountain  Anh 


DeclfM  with  auluTunal  I)erne8  tliat  outshine 
Spring's  rtcfai^t  Mussoms,  yields  a  splendid  show 
Araid  the  leafy  wot>d3  ;  unJ  y*?  Imte  seen, 
Hy  a  brook  side  or  s^ilitaiy  tarn. 
How  shH  her  station  dnih  adoni, —  rhe  |>ool 
Glows  Hi  Wv  feet,  and  all  the  t^loriniy  rooks 
Alt'  brighU'ji'd  rriund  hf-r  1     In  his  native  Vale 
Socb  and  fio  glorious  did  lliis  Youth  appear : 
A  si^t  that  kindled  pleasure  iu  all  hearts. 
By  hi8  ingenuous  beauty,  hy  the  gleam 
Of  hig  fair  eyes,  hy  his  capacious  hrow. 
By  oil  the  graeos  wiiii  nhich  nature's  hand 
Hud  boimteously  array *d  him.     As  old  Bardft 
Tell  in  their  idle  songs  of  Kand'nug  Gods. 
Pan  or  Apollo,  veil'd  In  human  form ; 
Yet,  like  the  Awe^t-hreaih'd  violet  of  the  shade, 
Ditfcnver'd  in  tlieir  own  doHpiie,  to  sense 
Of  MortftU,  (if  such  fahles  without  blume 
Klay  find  chance- men  lion  ou  this  sacre<l  ground.) 
So,  throti^h  a  :^im{)le  rustic  garb'!»  disguise, 
In  him  reveal'd  a  Hchular's  genius  shone ! 
And  sn.  not  wholly  hidden  fn>m  men's  sight, 
In  him  the  spirit  of  a  hero  walk'd 
Our  unpri>tendiMg  valley." —  p.  342,  343 

This  is  lofty  and  energetic; — b»t  Mr.  Wordswortli 
descemls,  we  cannot  tliink  very  gracefully,  when  he  pro- 
ceed* to  describe  how  the  quoit  whizzed  when  his  arm 
lauuclied  it — ^and  how  the  football  moimtcd  as  hi^h  as 
a  lark,  at  the  tniicli  of  his  toe; — neither  is  it  a  suitable 
catastrophe,  for  one  so  nobly  entlowed.  to  catch  cold  by 
standing  too  long  in  the  river  washing  sheep,  and  die 
of  spa-sms  in  consi^cpiencc. 

Tlie  general  reflections  on  the  indiscriminating  ra- 
pacity of  death,  though  by  no  means  original  in  Ihera- 
selves,  and  expressed  with  too  bold  a  rivalry  of  the 
seven  ages  of  Sliakspeare,  have  yet  a  chaincter  of  vigour 
and  truth  about  tliem  that  entitles  them  to  notice. 

"This  file  of  infants;    some  that  never  brealh'd 
And  the  hesprinki""!  Nursling,  unifquir'd 
Till  he  hegiuB  to  stiiil<f  upon  the  breast 
That  feeds  him  :    and  tbe  tott'ring  Iiittle-one 
Taken  from  air  and  sunshine,  when  the  mse 
Of  Infancy  first  blooms  upon  his  cheek ; 
The  thinking,  thnughtlcAs  Schoolboy ;  the  bold  TTouUi 
Of  soul  impetuous;  and  the  bashful  Maid 
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Siiiittei)  wliile  all  the  |)mmise&  uf  !if« 

Are  op'iiiii^L;  muiid  ht-r ;  ittose  of  inidilK^  uge, 

rust  dawn  \\h\]f  ciiiifiileiit  in  sln'iigth  tfii')*  siaful, 

Like  pillniN  lix'd  mori--  tirmly,  as  iiii^hl  scein. 

Ami  more  siviire.  by  very  wtiglit  of  hII 

Tlmi,  far  suppJrt,  rests  nii  tliem ;  the  t\tv».y'd 

Ami  inirtheii!>E)iiic ;  and.  Iiistly,  tliat  poor  few 

■\Vlupse  light  ipf  reason  is  with  age  extuict ; 

The  hopeful  imd  the  hojwiess,  first  luicl  lost. 

The  oiU'liest  summan'd  uiid  tlie  longest  apur'J, 

Ar«  here  deposited  ;  with  trihulc  paid 

Vftriiius,  litit  uniii  ?arh  .ttmit'  iribui-^  p^iid ; 

As  if.  iimid  tJiento  ]ietu-(:ful  UWU  und  grovecf, 

ti<M'iety  were  unu-li'd  with  kind  concem, 

Aud  guulle  *  Nature  griev'd  that  One  ahouhl  die  I ' "'  — 

p.  ^44,  245. 

There  is  a  lively  aiul  impressive  appeal  on  tho  injurj' 
done  to  the  Iicalth,  happiness,  and  morality  of  tho  lower 
orders,  by  the  unceasing  and  premature  labom-s  of  our 
crowded  manufactories.  The  desciiption  of  uight-work- 
iii^  is  picturesque.  In  lonely  and  romantic  regions,  he 
says,  when  silence  and  darkness  incline  all  to  rej»ose  — 

"An  unnatural  light. 

PreparJ  for  iieverresling  Ijilmiir's  eyes, 

Hrciiks  fruni  a  raany-windowd  Fabric  hufje  ; 

And  Ht  tlie  ajipointed  hour  a  IJell  is  heard  — 

Of  hftrsher  import  than  t\u:  Ctirfew-kuoll 

That  spoke  tiie  Xoiman  Conqueror's  8t«ni  behest. 

A  local  summoua  to  uiKeuaiug  toil ! 

Diagorg'd  are  now  the  Ministt-rs  of  day ; 

And,  aa  they  issue  from  Uio  illutuin'd  Pile. 

A  fresh  Bund  nipet.s  them,  at  the  crowded  dtwr. — 

And  in  the  Courts:—  and  where  the  nnitUling  Stream, 

That  tunis  the  multitude  of  dizzy  wheels, 

Gliues.  like  a  tixiubl'd  Spirit,  in  Its  bed 

Among  the  rwks  below.     Men.  Wiudeu**,  Youtlis, 

Mother  and  little  Childi-en,  IJoys  and  Girls, 

Ent*?r.  oni  ea/di  the  wonted  Uwk  resumes 

Within  this  Temjile  —  where  is  offer'd  up 

To  Gain  —  the  Muster  Idol  of  the  Realm, 

Perpetual  sacrilice."  —  p.  367. 

The  effects  on  the  ordinary  life  of  the  poor  arc  deli- 
neated in  graver  colours. 

"  Domestic  bliBS, 

(Or  call  it  comfort,  by  a  humbler  name,) 

How  art  Uiou  blighted  for  the  prxir  Mau'b  heart! 
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1h)  <  in  such  ueigblHJurho>Ml,  fmm  morn  to  eve, 

The  habitation*  empt}' !  or  peivhance 

The  Molher  l*-fl  aloue,^ —  iw  ht^lpuig hand 

To  iTock  the  omiile  of  her  pe«:-vi8h  habe  ; 

Xo  (Inn^htin-s  round  her.  Imsy  at  the  wheel, 

Or  in  tlitf  flrspan:h  nf  each  thiy's  little  growth 

Of  household  occuputiou  ;  n^f  nice  arts 

Of  needle-work  ;  uv  biisllc  »t  the  fire, 

Where  once  the  dinner  was  |»rei>ar'd  with  Pride  ; 

Nothing  to  ^peed  the  dar,  or  cheer  tho  mind ; 

Nothing  to  pnuse,  to  teach,  or  to  commuud  ! 

—  The  I'nther,  if  jwrvhauce  ho  still  retain 

His  old  empluynientd,  g^es  Uj  lield  or  wooil, 

Nti  lM«t*er  VJ  or  fitll.m'd  by  his  Pons  ; 

Idlers  (xrehflneo  they  were,—  bnt  in  Am  sight : 

Breathing  fr«  sh  air,  and  treading  the  green  earth ; 

Till  their  shurt  holidny  of  childlmod  eeas'd. 

Ne'er  to  return  !     'ITiat  birth-right  nnw  is  loet," — 

p.  371,  ;na. 

The  dissertation  is  closed  \vitli  an  ai^ent  liope,  tliat 
the  fartlier  improvement  and  the  universal  diffusion  of 
tliese  arts  may  take  away  the  temptation  for  ns  to  em- 
bark so  largely  m  their  cidtivation ;  and  that  we  may 
once  more  hold  out  inducements  for  the  return  of  old 
mannei"s  and  domestic  cliarities. 

"  Learning,  though  late,  thnt  all  true  glory  rests. 
All  praise,  tdl  safety  iukI  all  bupjiiness, 
L'pon  the  Monil  law.     Kgypijan  Thtilios: 
TjTc  by  the  margin  of  the  sounding  waves  ; 
Palniyru.  eenlnd  in  the  Desert,  fell ! 
And  tlie  Arts  iliiMl  by  whieh  they  hiid  been  raised, 
• — Cnil  Anliiuiedes  from  hia  buric<)  Tomb 
Upon  the  plain  of  viinish'd  Syracuse, 
And  feelingly  the  Kagc  sliall  make  ix'[x>rt. 
ilow  insiH!ure,  bow  baseless  in  itself, 
Is  that  riiilosopiiy,  whose  S'tray  is  fram'd 
For  mere  inatcriid  inatninionts :  —  Uow  weak 
Those  Alts,  nnil  high  Inventions,  if  mipnjpp'd 
By  Virtue."— p.  'MVJ. 

There  is  tdso  n  very  animated  exhortation  to  the  more 
general  diffusion  of  education  among  the  lower  orders ; 
and  a  ghnvinj;  and  eloquent  assertion  of  their  capacity 
for  all  virtues  and  all  enjoymeutji. 

• "  Believe  it  not! 

The  priiufll  Duties  shine  aloft  —  like  HiHr>> ; 
The  rharilies  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  blea**. 
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Are  scaUerM  ctt  the  feet  of  Mau  —  like  flow're. 

The  genruiis  indiruitioii,  the  jtisL  nile, 

Kiinl  wishes,  mid  fjoiiJ  actjuiiti,  and  puro  thoughts — 

Nft  mysterr  is  here  :  no  spftrifd  lirwjti 

For  high  ami  not  for  low,  lor  prourlly  grac'd, 

Aiul  not  for  meek  of  heiirl.     I'he  smoke  ascends 

To  hettv'u  as  lightly  fnmi  tfie  Collage  hearth 

Aj*  from  th«  haughty  palace." — p.  ;198. 

The  blessings   and   necessities  that  now  rentier  this 
fa  peculiar  duty  in  the  rulers  of  tliis  empire,  are  urged 
in  a  still  loftier  tone. 

"Look  I  uiid  U'hold,  from  CtiW-'s  sunbunil  cliffs 
To  the  llat  margin  of  the  naliic  sea, 
Long-reTerenc'd  Titles  cast  away  b»  weeds : 
LttWiovertuni'd,^ — ajid  Territory  split: 
Like  fields  of  ice  rent  by  tht*  polar  winds, 
And  forc'd  to  join  in  leas  uhuoxiuu-s  shapes, 
Whii'h,  ere  tJir-y  gain  cousisienc-e,  hy  a  giwt 
Of  the  syune  hreath  are  shatter'd  and  destroy 'd. 
Meantime,  the  Suv'reignty  of  these  fair  Isles 
Hcmnin-s  entire  nm\  indivisiblo  : 
Aud,  if  that  ignorance  werrt  reniov'd,  which  acta 
Within  the  compiL^-j  of  their  Bev'ral  shores 
To  breed  commotion  and  disqnieiudp, 
Eacli  raiglit  preser%*Q  llie  beautiful  repose 
Of  heav'nly  bodies  shining  in  their  EiphorcfS. 
—The  discipline  of  slavt- r}'  is  intknown 
Amongst  ub. —  hence  the  more  do  we  require 
Tho  discipline  of  virtue  ;  order  else 
Cannot  subsist,  nor  cunfidenco,  nor  pcarc." — p.  lii:j.  104. 

There  is  a  go<Hl  dtial  of  fine  description  in  the  course 
of  this  work  ;  but  we  have  left  ourselves  no  room  for 
any  specimen.      The  following  few  lines,  however,  are  a 
^fine  epitome  of  a  lake  voyage: — 

^H  "  Right  across  the  the  Lake 

^K  Our  pinnace  moves  :  then,  n>aj4ting  croek  and  l>ay, 

^^L^  Ghidca  we  liehold  — and  into  ihickela  ptwp  — 

^^^^B  Whero  crouch  the  spotted  deer;  or  raise  our  eyes 

^^^^^  To  shaggy  steeps  on  which  the  careless  goat 

^K  Browsed  by  the  side  of  daabing  waterfallB." —  p.  412. 

^^We  add,  also,  the  following  more  elaborate  and  fantastic 

picture  —  which,  however,  is  not  without  its  beauty: — 

'*  Then  having  reach 'd  a  bridge,  that  overarch'd 
The  hasty  rivulet  wh<  ro  it  lay  liecalm'd 
In  a  deep  pool,  by  happy  ctuuice  we  saw 
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A  tntifuM  iiiiii}{t'.     On  a  gi'aMrf  Uuik 
A  sitow-wliitf  Itnin,  ftiid  in  llio  •'rrstnl  Anod 
Anotlit-r  luid  tlie  »tini6  !     Miet  heitutifui. 
On  the  i^re^^ii  lurl'  nilli  hi»  iiiiiK'nul  frunL 
Shaggj-  Hnd  bold,  and  wrefllhf-d  lionis  snperli. 
The  liiT>Hthiii(j;  iTfuiiire  stoix]  I  as  iioautifti). 
Bcuciith  him.  kIiow'J  bw  sliatiowy  i.'ounterparl. 
Kiich  bud  his  glowiug  moiiuUuns.  each  hi.s  sky. 
And  tracb  st'eiu'ii  centre  of  his  owu  fiur  world: 
Anfipodfts.  tincou*i-ifnis  of  each  other. 
Yet,  in  partition,  with  tJi«ir  ftevera]  spheres, 
Bleiidt-J  in  iK'rfect  stillne&s  to  our  sight!" — p.  407. 

Besides  those  more  extended  passa^s  of  interest  or 
beauty,  which  wc  liavc  qtiotod,  and  omittwl  to  quote, 
there  are  scattered  up  and  do\\'n  tho  hook,  and  in  the 
midst  of  its  moat  repulsive  portions,  a  vciy  great  numl>cr 
of  single  lines  and  ininges,  that  sparkle  like  pcuis  in  the 
desert,  and  startle  us  by  an  intimation  of  tlie  ^ronl 
poetic  powers  that  lie  biiried  in  tlie  rubbish  that  has 
been  heaped  around  tlienx.  It  is  difficult  to  ])ick  up 
these,  after  we  ha>'e  once  passed  them  by ;  but  we  slmll 
endeavour  to  light  upon  one  or  two.  The  beneficial 
effect  of  intervals  of  relaxation  and  pastime  on  youthful 
minds,  is  finely  expressed,  we  think,  in  a  single  line, 
when  it  is  said  to  be  — 

*'  Like  venuil  ground  to  Sabhatli  sun^ne  lef^." 

The  foUowinc^  imaj^e  of  the  bursting  forth  of  a  moim- 
tain-spriug,  seems  to  us  also  to  be  conceived  with  great 
elegance  and  l«*aMty. 

"  Ami  II  few  sl<*ii.s  may  luiug  us  tu  lUo  sp»>t. 
Where  bajilv  cra^md  with  flttn'rets  and  greou  herbs, 
Tlie  mountuin  IntJuit  ti»  the  Sun  conios  forth, 
Like  liuniriii  life  fruni  dai-kuess  !  '* 

The  ameliorating  effects  of  song  and  music  on  tlie  minds 
which  most  delight  in  them,  are  likewise  very  j>oetically 
expressed. 

"  And  when  ilie  stroaiu 

Whioh  overflow 'd  the  soul  wtw  piiss'd  awnv, 
A  oonsnousness  rooaatu'd  that,  it  had  left,* 
Deposite^l  upon  the  silent  shoiv 
Of  nipmiir>%  images  and  preri.ius  tlioiighift, 
That  shall  not  die.  and  canunr  hie  desti-ov'd." 
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HKor  is  any  tltiii^  inoru  elr^uiit  thaii  tlio  representation 
of  the  grarefiil  trancpiillity  of_-cjisioiial!y  put  on  by  one 
of  the  authors  favourites;  wlio,  tliough  pay  and  airy, 
in  general — 

"  Was  gnwcfiil,  wlirn  it  plraisd  liim,  (tmnoih  and  still 
As  the  mute  swim  thiit  flout-*  ndtiw-n  the  stream. 
Or  nn  tUe  waters  nf  th'  uiinitHe<l  lake 
AiirlinrR  her  jihir-td  beuiity.      Nol  h  \itnf 
'ilmt  flutiiM's  oil  t)ie  l>ough  more  light  tliou  Uv, 
And  unt  II  flijw'r  Unit  <]r(K)|>s  in  tlu*  {jroeii  shade 
More  iftTuningly  rest-nVI" 

for  are  there  wanting  morsels  of  a  stenier  and  more 
majestic  beauty ;  as  when,  assummg  the  weightier  diction 
of  Cow|>er,  lie  says,  in  language  wliich  the  hcails  of  all 
readers  of  modem  history  must  have  responded — 

li 

^PTThcse  examples,  we  perceive,  are  not  very  well  chosen 
"- — but  wc  have  not  leisure  to  improve  the  seleetion ;  and, 
such  as  they  are,  they  may  serve  to  give  the  reader  a 
notion  of  the  sort  of  merit  wliich  we  meant  to  illustrate 
by  their  citation.  When  we  look  back  to  them,  indeed, 
and  to  the  other  passages  which  we  have  now  extracted, 
we  feel  half  inclined  to  rescind  the  severe  sentence  wliich 
we  passed  on  the  work  at  tlie  beginning: — But  when 
we  look  into  the  work  itself,  we  j)erceive  that  it  cannot 
be  rescintled.  Nobody  can  be  more  disjH>sed  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  great  j>owers  of  Mr.  A\'(»rdsworth  than  we 
are :  and,  from  the  first  time  that  he  came  before  us, 
down  to  the  present  moment,  we  have  uniformly  testi- 
fied in  their  favour,  and  assigned  indeed  our  high  sense 
of  their  value  as  the  chief  ground  of  the  bitterness  with 
which  we  resented  their  penersion.  That  perversion, 
however,  is  now  far  more  \isible  than  their  oiHginal  dig- 
nity; and  while  we  collect  the  fragments,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  mourn  over  tlu*  ruins  from  wliich  we  are 
condemned  to  jiick  them.  If  any  one  should  doubt  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  iM?rvcrsion,  or  be  disposed  to 


—  -    "  Ranh  is  sick. 
And  Reftvn  is  w<>an-  of  tlip  ho}li)w  wonts 
Which  Stittcs  Olid  Kingdoms  utt4?r  whuti  ihey  speak 
Of  Truth  and  Justice." 
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dispute  aliout  the  instances  we  have  hastiljr  brought 
forward,  wc  would  just  beg  leave  to  refer  him  to  the 
geueral  [jlan  and  character  of  the  jweni  now  before 
U8,  AA'hy  should  Mr.  AVonlsworth  have  made  Ids  hero 
a  superamuiated  Pedlar  I  AVhat  but  the  mf»st  WTctohed 
affectation,  or  provoking  iier\'ersity  of  taste,  could  induce 
any  one  to  place  his  chosen  advocate  of  wLsdom  and 
virtue  in  so  absurd  and  fantastic  a  condition  ?  Did 
Mr.  AVordsworth  really  imagine,  that  his  favoiuite  doc- 
trines were  likely  to  gain  any  thing  in  point  of  effect  or 
authority,  by  being  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  person  ac- 
customed to  higgle  about  tape,  or  bi*a.ss  sleeve-buttons! 
Or  is  it  not  plain,  that,  independent  of  the  ridicule  and 
disgust  which  such  a  personification  must  excite  in  many 
of  his  readers,  its  adoption  cx|x>ses  his  work  throughout 
to  the  charge  of  revolting  incongruity,  and  utter  disre- 
gard of  probabiht)"  or  nature?  For,  after  he  has  thus 
wilfidly  debased  his  moral  teacher  by  a  low  occupation, 
is  Uiere  one  word  that  he  puts  into  his  mouth,  or  one 
sentiment  of  which  he  makes  him  the  organ,  that  has 
the  most  remote  reference  to  that  occupation  ?  Is  there 
any  thing  in  his  learned,  abstract,  and  logical  harangues, 
that  savoui"s  of  the  calling  that  is  ascribed  to  him  ?  Are 
any  of  their  materials  such  as  a  pe<llar  could  possibly 
have  dealt  in  \  Are  the  manners,  the  diction,  the  senti- 
ments, in  any,  the  Aery  smallest  degree,  accomtxlated 
to  a  person  in  that  condition  1  or  are  they  not  eminently 
and  conspicuously  such  as  could  not  by  possibility  be- 
long to  it?  A  man  who  went  about  selling  flannel  and 
pocket-handkerchiefs  in  this  lofty  diction,  woidd  soon 
fiighten  away  all  his  customers:  and  woidd  infallibly 
pass  either  for  a  madman,  or  for  some  leanurd  an<l  affected 
gentleman,  who,  in  a  ti-olic,  had  taken  up  a  character 
which  he  was  peculiarly  ill  qualified  for  supporting. 

The  absiuxUty  in  tliis  case,  we  think,  is  palpable  and 
glai'ing:  but  it  is  exactly  of  the  same  natiue  A\-ith  that 
which  infects  the  whole  substance  of  the  work — a  pue- 
rile ambition  of  singidarity  engrafted  on  an  unlucky 
predilection  for  truisms;  and  an  affected  passion  for  sim- 
plicity and  hiunble  Ufe,  most  awkwardly  combined  with 
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a  taste  for  mystical  refinements,  and  all  the  gorgeous- 

ness  of  obscure  phraseology.     His  tsiste  for  simplicity 

is  evinced  by  sprinklmg  up  and  down  his  interminable 

declamations  a  few  descriptions  of  baby-houses,  and  of 

old  hats  with  wet  brims ;  and  his  amiable  partiality  for 

humble  life,  by  assuring  us  that  a  wordy  rhetorician, 

who  talks  about  Thebes,  and  allegorizes  all  the  heathen 

mythology,  was  once  a  pedlar — and  making  him  break 

in   upon  his   magnificent   orations   with  two   or  three 

awkward  notices  of  something  that  he  had  seen  when 

filing  winter  raiment   about   the  country — or  of  the 

rhanges  in  the  state  of  society,  which  had  almost  anni- 

ulated  his  former  calling. 
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(October,  1 81 5.) 

The  White  Doe  of  Htfhtone ;  or  the  Fate  of  ike  Nortotis  :  a  Poem- 
By  William  Wordsworth.     4lo.  pp.  162,     London:  1815. 

This,  we  think,  ha-s  the  merit  of  being  the  very  worst 
jK)cni  we  ever  saw  imprinted  in  a  quarto  vohime ;  and 
though  it  wa.s  scarcely  to  be  exjieoted,  we  ronfess,  tliat 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  with  all  his  ambition,  should  so  soon 
liave  attained  to  tliat  distinction,  the  wonder  may  ]x*r- 
haps  be  diminislied  when  we  state,  that  it  seems  to  us 
to  consist  of  a  happy  union  of  all  the  faults,  without  any 
of  tl»e  beauties,  whicli  belong  to  his  school  of  poetry.  It 
is  just  such  a  work,  in  short,  as  some  wicked  enemy  of 
t'lat  school  might  be  sup]>osed  to  have  deWsed,  on  pur- 
pose to  make  it  ridicidous ;  mid  when  we  first  took  it  up, 
we  could  not  help  suspecting  that  some  ill-natured  critic 
had  actually  taken  this  harsh  method  of  instnicting  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  by  example,  in  the  natiu"c  of  those  errors, 
against  which  our  precepts  had  been  so  often  directed 
in  vain.  M'c  had  not  gone  far,  however,  till  we  felt  in- 
tuitively that  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  joke  could  be 
so  insupportably  didl ; — imd  that  this  must  be  the  work 
of  one  who  earnestly  believed  it  to  be  a  pattern  of  pa- 
thetic simplicity,  and  gave  it  out  as  such  to  the  admira- 
tion of  all  iiitelligeut  readei-s.  In  tliis  jwint  of  \-ic%v,  the 
work  may  be  regarded  as  curious  at  least,  if  not  in  some 
degi*ec  interesting;  and,  at  all  events,  it  must  be  in- 
structive to  be  made  awaie  of  the  excesses  into  which 
superior  understandings  may  be  beti'ayed,  by  long  self- 
indulgence,  and  thr  strange  extravagjtnces  into  which 
they  may  i-un,  when  under  the  influence  of  that  intoxi- 
cation whicli  is  jiroduced  by  unrestrained  admiration  of 
themselves.  This  poetiral  intoxication,  indeed,  to  pursue 
the  figure  a  little  farther,  seems  capable  of  assuming  as 
many  forms  as  the  vidgar  one  which  aiises  from  wine : 


I 
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and  it  appears  to  reciuire  as  delicate  a  management  to 
make  a  niaii  a  good  [n>et  liy  tlie  help  of  tlie  one,  as  to 
make  him  a  good  companion  hy  iiieaiis  of  the  othci'. 
In  both  cases,  a  little  mistake  as  to  the  dose  or  the 
quality  of  the  inspiring  fluid  may  make  him  ahsnlutely 
outrageous,  or  hill  him  over  into  the  most  profound 
stupidity,  instead  of  brightening  up  the  hidden  stores 
of  his  genius:  and  tnily  we  are  concerned  to  say,  that 
Mr.  Wordsworth  seems  hitherto  to  have  been  unlucky 
in  the  choice  of  liis  liquor  —  or  of  liis  bottle  holder.  In 
some  of  liis  odes  and  etliic  ex]K)rtations,  he  was  exposed 
to  tlie  public  in  a  state  of  incoherent  raptiu-e  and  glo- 
rious delirium,  to  which  wc  think  we  have  seen  a  pa^ 
rallel  among  the  humbler  lovers  of  jollity.  Tn  the 
Ljnical  liallads,  he  was  exhibited,  on  the  whole,  in  a  vein 
of  very  pretty  delii-atiou ;  but  in  the  poem  before  us,  he 
appears  in  a  state  of  low  and  maudlin  imbecility,  wliich 
would  not  have  misbecome  Master  Silence  himself,  in  the 
close  of  a  social  day.  AMxether  this  uuhai>py  result  is 
to  be  ascribc<l  to  any  adulteration  of  liis  C'astalian  cups, 
or  to  the  unlucky  choice  of  liis  company  o\er  them,  we 
cannot  presume  to  say.  It  may  be  that  be  has  dashed 
his  Hippocrcne  witli  too  large  iin  infiision  of  lake  water, 
or  assisted  its  operation  too  exclusively  by  the  study  of 
the  ancient  historical  ballads  of  "  the  north  countrie." 
That  tlu^rt;  are  palpable  irnitiitinnB  of  the  style  and  man- 
ner <if  thos(^  venerable  compositions  in  the  work  before 
us,  is  indeed  undeniable;  but  it  unfortunately  happens, 
that  while  the  hobbling  versificaticm,  the  mean  diction, 
and  flat  stupidity  of  these  models  are  vei*)'  exactly 
copied,  and  even  imjiroved  upon,  in  this  imitation,  their 
rude  energy,  manly  siinplirity,  and  occasional  feUcity  of 
expression,  hji\e  totally  disappeared;  and,  instead  of 
them,  a  large  allowance  of  the  author's  o^vn  metaphy- 
sical sensibility,  and  mystical  wordiness,  is  forced  into 
an  unnatural  combination  with  the  borrowed  beauties 
which  have  just  been  mentioned. 

The  storj'  of  the  poetn,  tliough  not  capable  of  fumiBh- 

l  out  matter  for  a  quarto  volume,  might  yet  have  made 

interesting  ballad  ;  and,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Scott  or 
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Lord  Bvron,  would  probably  have  supplied  many  imager 
to  be  loved,  and  descriptions  to  be  remembered,  'flif 
incidents  arise  out  of  the  sbort-lived  Catholic  insurrt'C- 
tiou  of  the  Northern  counties,  in  the  reign  of  Eliaaboth, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  project  of 
nianying  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk; 
and  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  the  EarU  of  Northumber- 
land and  Westmoreland,  by  whom  it  was  chiefly  abetted. 
Among  the  victims  of  this  rash  enterprise  was  liicliard 
Norton  of  R)lstone,  who  comes  to  the  array  M-ith  a 
splendid  banner,  at  the  head  of  eislit  tall  sons,  but 
against  the  will  and  ad\-ioe  of  a  ninth,  who,  though  be 
ndused  to  join  the  host,  yet  follows  unarmed  in  its 
rear,  otit  of  anAicty  for  the  fate  of  his  family ;  nnd 
when  the  father  and  his  gallant  progeny  are  made  pri- 
eoners,  and  led  to  execution  at  York,  recovers  the  fatal 
banner,  and  is  slain  by  a  partj-  of  the  Qut»en*s  horse 
near  l^olton  Priory,  in  which  place  he  hud  been  orderwl 
to  dejiosit  it  by  the  djing  voice  of  his  father.  The  stately 
hails  and  jileasant  bowers  of  Kylstoiie  are  thou  wast*^!. 
and  fall  uito  desolation ;  while  the  huroic  dimgliter.  and 
only  survivor  of  the  house,  is  sheitered  among  its  fiiitJi- 
fiil  retainers,  and  wanders  a1x)Ut  for  many  years  in  its 
neighbourhood,  accornpauicHl  by  a  bcautiiid  white  doe, 
which  had  formerly  been  a  pet  in  tJie  family ;  and  con* 
tinues,  long  after  the  death  of  tliis  .sad  sur\  ivor.  to  repair 
every  Smiday  to  tlie  churchyard  of  Bolton  Priory,  auil 
there  to  feed  and  wander  among  the  graves,  to  the 
wonder  and  dehght  of  the  rustic  congregation  that  catnp 
there  to  worship. 

This,  we  think,  is  a  pretty  subject  for  a  ballad ;  and. 
in  the  author's  better  day,  might  have  made  a  IvTical 
one  of  considerable  interest.  I^'t  us  see,  h(twever,  how 
he  deals  uitli  it.  since  he  has  bethought  him  of  ])ubli»h- 
ing  iu  qumto. 

The  First  Canto  merely  contains  the  description  of 
the  Doe  a>miug  into  the  churchyanl  ou  Sunday,  and  of 
the  congregation  wondering  at  her.  She  is  described 
as  being  as  white  as  a  lily — or  the  ruixm — or  a  ship  in 
tlie  sunshine;  and  this  is  the  st>ie  in  which  Mr.  Words- 
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worth   marvels  and   juoralises   about   her  tlirough   ten 
quaito  pages. 


I  The  mothers  point  out  this  pretty  creature  to  their 
hildrcu  ;  and  tell  them  in  sweet  nursery  phrases — 
Tl 


■'  WhRl  harraonious,  iwnsive  cluuiges, 
Wait  uiK'ii  licr  as  slie  mnges 
Kijimd  and  through  this  Pile  of  Sut#, 
Overthrowu  and  di-solnte  I " 

"The  presence  of  this  wand  ring  Dob 
Fills  manjr  a  damp  olscure  recess 
With  lufitxe  of  tt  liainlly  show ; 
And,  re-App«iring,  b\w  no  less 
To  the  open  (lay  give»  ble-SHedness. " 


"  Kow  you  who  hare  seen  the  famous  Doe  I 
From  Kylstone  she  linlh  found  her  vmj 
Over  th^  hills  thin  .Siililmth-day ; 
Hor  work,  wtiateVr  it  be,  is  done. 
And  she  v,i]\  depart  when  we  are  gone." 


The  poet  knows  why  she  comes  there,  and  thinks  the 
people  may  know  it  too:  But  Rome  of"  thcrn  think  she  is 
a  new  incarnation  of  some  of  the  illnstrious  dead  that  lie 
biirieil  around  thcia ;  ajul  one,  who  it  seems  is  an 
Oxford  scholar,  conjectun^s  that  she  may  be  the  fairy 
who  instnicted  IjonX  Cliffonl  in  Astrology !  an  ingciiious 
fancy,  which  the  |K>et  thus  gently  reproveth — 

"  Ah,  pensive  scholar !  think  not  so  I 
But  look  again  at  the  radiant  doe ! " 

And  then  closes  the  Canto  with  this  natural  and  lumi- 
nous apostrophe  to  his  harp. 

**  But,  harp !  thy  munnurs  may  not  coase, — 
Thou  hsHt  brBeze-likH  visitiags  ; 
For  a  Spirit  with  angel  wings 
Hath  louch'd  tliee,  luiil  ii  Spirit's  hand ; 
A  voiw  is  with  un — a  coinniand 
To  chant,  in  strains  oj  hfactnily  glury, 
A  tale  of  tears,  a  mortal  story  ! " 

The  Second  Canto  in  more  fidl  of  business :  and  affords 
us  more  uisight  into  the  autlior's  manner  of  conducting 
a  story.     The  ojK-ning.  however,  which  goes  back  to  the 
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brigiit  and  origiual  conception  of  tlie  tiarp,  is  not  qiiito 
so  intelligible  as  might  ha^e  been  desired. 

*■  Tim  harp  in  lowliness  oWj'il : 
And  Orst  we  san^^  of  ihe  grooD-^vood  shmle : 
And  a  solilory  JVluid  ! 
Beginning,  u-hrre  thf  itoruf  tntiM  end. 
Willi  ber,  and  wiiJi  htr  syWan  Friend  ; 
Tlie  frieuil  who  stood  before  her  ^ght. 
Her  only  uncxiinguisird  light,  — 
Her  last  L-om[Jiuiion  in  a  Jearlb 
Of  love,  upon  a  hopeless  earth." 

Tliis  solitary  uiaid.  we  are  then  told,  had   wrought,  at 
the  request  of  her  father,  "  an  mibiessed  work"  — 

"  A  Banner — ono  tliat  did  folfi! 
TfH>  pfirfectly  Ijis  hemlstrong  will : 
For  on  ibis  Doiiner  hod  her  hand 
Kmbroider'd  (sut^h  was  the  command) 
The  Sacreil  Cruss  ;  uail  figur'd  there 
The  five  dear  wounds  our  LonI  did  bear." 

The  song  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  rising  of  Nor- 
thumberliind  and  Westmoreland,  in  the  following  lofty 

and  sijiritcd  strains;  — 

*'  Two  earls  fast  leagu'd  in  discontent, 
Who  gn\e  their  -ftishes  open  vent; 
And  Uiddly  nrg'd  a  gf  nenii  plea, 
Tlie  rites  of  ancient  piety 
To  bt;  by  force  of  arms  renew'd  ; 
Glad  prospect  fur  ihe  multilnde  I 
And  that  same  Banner,  on  whose  bre<aat 
Tlie  blameless  Lady  had  exprest, 
Memorials  ehoscn  tr.i  give  life, 
And  suD»hiuH  to  a  dajigcrous  strife ; 
This  Bauner."  &c. 

The  poet,  however,  puts  out  all  liis  strength  in  the 
delinrtntinn  whicli  he  makes  Francis  Norton  address  to 
]m  father,  wlicn   the  preparations  arc  conipletefl,  and 
housltold  is  ready  to  take  the  field. 

"Francis  Norton  said, 

'0  Fiilber!  rise  not  in  this  fmy — 
The  hairs  arc  while  upmi  yuur  heail : 
Dear  Farher.  hear  me  vvhoii  I  Bay 
It  is  for  you  loo  late  a  day  .' 
Bethink  you  of  your  own  good  uanie; 
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A  juBt  aud  gnuiicius  queen  }iave  we, 

A  pure  religiou,  itiid  tlic  claim 

Of  pemvoti  imr  hiimauitj'. 

'Tia  meel  tliat  I  nij<!iir*'  yimr  si-orfi,  — 

I  ftm  voiir  Sfjii,  yclir  eldest  horn  : 

The  Jlitnner  tnm^h  not.  sUiy  your  band,  — 

This  multitude  oi*  men  di:>biuiJ, 

And  live  at  hume  la  bliwsful  ease. ' " 

The  warlike  father  makes  no  answer  to  this  exquisite 
address,  but  tunis  in  silent  sconi  to  the  banner, 

"  And  his  wet  eyes  are  glorified :" 
and  forthwith  he  marches  out,  at  the  head  of  liis  sons 
and  retainers. 

Francis  is  very  sad  when  thus  left  alone  in  the  man- 
sion —  and  still  worse  when  he  sees  his  sister  sitting 
under  a  tree  near  the  door.  However,  though  "he  can- 
not choose  but  sliriuk  and  sigh,"  lie  goes  up  to  her  aud 
says, 

"  '  Gone  are  they,  —  Uiey  have  their  deeire ; 
And  I  with  tltee  one  hour  will  stay, 
To  give  thee  comfort  if  I  may.' 

lie  paused,  her  silence  to  partake. 
And  lun>?  it  was  before  he  spake  : 
Tlieu,  all  at  once,  hU  tkmujhtu  turn'tt  rottitd. 
And  fervent  words  a  paasji^'e  found. 

*  Gone  are  they.  lua\ely.  tbinigli  mislcti. 
With  a  dear  F'ather  at  their  heaii  1 
The  Sons  ohcj  a  natural  U^rd  ; 
The  Father  liaH  piven  a  solemn  wcinl 
To  uoble  Percy,  —  and  a  furco 
Still  stronger  tends  him  to  his  course. 
This  said,  our  tears  to-day  may  (all 
As  at  an  innocetit  funeral. 
In  deep  and  awful  channel  runi^ 
This  sympathy  of  Sire  and  Sons  ; 
Untried  our  l$rother>i  were  belov'd. 
And  now  iheir  faithfulness  is  prov'd; 
For  faitliful  we  must  call  tlicm,  bearing 
Tliftl  soul  of  conscientiuus  daring."  " 

After  a  great  deal  more,  as  touching  and  sensible,  he 
applies  liimself  more  directly  to  the  unhappy  case  of  his 
liearer  —  whom  he  thus  judiciously  comforts  and  flatters: 

"  Hope  nothing,  if  1  thus  may  speak 
To  tiiee  a  woman,  and  thooce  wejik ; 
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Hope  nothing,  I  repeat :  for  we 
Are  doom'rl  tn  penslt  utterly ; 
"Tib  meet  thai  thou  with  me  divtdo 
The  thotight  while  I  am  bj  thy  Bide. 
Acltnowledging  a  grace  iu  this, 
A  comfort  in  the  dark  abjss  : 
But  look  not  for  nw  wheu  I  nin  gone. 
And  hv  nil  furlluT  wnmght  upon. 
Farewell  all  wishes,  all  dehult-. 
All  prayers  for  this  cnuse,  or  for  that  I 
Weep,  if  that  aid  thee  :  but  depend 
Uprin  no  help  of  outward  firieud; 
Eapouiio  thy  doom  at  once,  and  cleave 
To  fttrtitnde  without  repritte." 

It  is  impossible,  iiowever,  to  go  rogiilarly  ou  -with  this 
goodly  matter.  —  Tlie  third  Cimto  brings  the  Nortoas 
and  their  banner  to  the  head  quarters  of  tlie  insurgent 
Earls ;  and  describes  the  first  exploits  of  those  con- 
scientious warriors ;  who  took  possession  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Umham, 

"  Sang  Mft3S,  —  and  tore  the  book  of  Prayer,  — 
Aiid  troil  the  Bible  Wneatli  their  feet." 

Elated  by  this  triumph  they  turn  to  the  south. 

■■  To  London  were  the  Chieftains  bent ; 
But.  what  avails  the  bold  intent  ? 
A  Koyal  umiy  \»  gone  forth 
To  quell  the  Rising  of  the  North : 
They  man-h  with  T)udley  ai  their  head. 
And  in  seven  day's  spftre,  will  to  York  bit  led  !  — 
And  Xcville  was  opprest  with  fear; 
For,  though  he  bore  a  valiant  name. 
His  henrt  was  of  a  timid  frame." 

So  they  agree  to  march  back  again  ;  at  which  old  Norton 
is  sorely  afflicted  —  and  Francis  iak(>s  the  opportunity 
to  renew  his  dehortations — but  is  again  repulsed  with 
scorn,  and  falls  back  to  his  station  in  the  rear. 

The  Fourth  Canto  shows  Emily  walking  by  the  fish 
ponds  and  harboui*s  of  Kylstone,  in  a  fine  moonshiny 
night,  witli  her  favourite  white  Doe  not  far  off. 

*'  Yet  the  meek  Creature  was  not  free, 
Erowhile, /rom  sftmr  j^^rjilexihj  : 
For  thrice  hath  she  apjimach'd,  this  day. 
The  thought- be  wilder  d  Emily." 


However,  they  are  tolerably  reconciled  that  eveniug  ; 
and  by  and  by,  just  a  few  minutes  after  nine,  an  old 
retainer  of  tlic  house  comes  to  comfort  her,  and  is  sent 
to  follow  the  host  and  biing  back  tidings  of  their  suc- 
cess. —  The  worthy  yeoman  sets  out  >nth  great  nlacrity; 
but  not  having  mucli  hope,  it  would  appear,  of  the  caiise, 
says  to  himself  as  he  goi^s, 

H         **  *  Grant  that  the  moou  which  shines  this  night. 
May  guide  them  in  a  prudeui  flight! '  " — p.  76- 

Things  however  liad  already  come  to  a  still  worse  issue 
—  as  the  poet  very  briefly  and  ingeniously  intimates  in 
the  following  fine  lines:  — 


I 


"  'ITieir  fliglii  the  foir  mocn  luay  not  see; 
For,  from  tuiJ-ltavoii.  alrewJy  she 
Hotli  witneas'd  their  captivity  !  " — p.  75. 


They  had  made  a  rash  assaidt,  it  seems,  on  Barnard 
Castle,  and  had  been  all  made  prisoners,  and  forwarded 
to  York  for  trial. 

The  fifth  canto  shows  us  Emily  watching  on  a  com- 
manding heif^ht  for  the  return  of  her  faitliful  messenger ; 
who  accordingly  anives  foitliwitli,  and  tells,  '  as  gently 
•icoidd  be,' the  unhapjjy  catastrophe  which  he  had  come 
soon  enough  to  witness.     Tlie  only  comfort  he  can  offer 

that  Francis  is  ntill  alive. 

"  To  lake  his  life  they  have  nut  ilar'd. 
On  him  and  on  his  higli  endeavutir 
Th«  light  of  pmi'^r'  »hnl1  shinn  for  ever ! 
Nor  did  ht>  (such  Heavn's  will)  in  vain 
His  aoHtary  course  niaiutaLu  ; 
Nor  vainly  straggled  iu  ihe  might 
Of  dntv  seeing  with  cltwr  sigliL" —  p.  **5. 

He  then  tells  how  the  father  and  his  eight  sons  were 
led  out  to  execution  ;  and  how  Francis,  at  his  father's 
request,  took  their  hanner,  and  promised  to  bring  it  back 
to  Holton  Priory. 

ITie  Sixth  Canto  opens  with  the  homeward  pilgrimage 
of  this  unhappy  youth ;  and  there  is  something  so  tridy 
forlorn  and  tragical  in  his  situation,  that  we  should 
really  have  thought  it  difficult  to  have  given  an  account 

s  a  2 
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of  it  without  exciting  some  degree  of  interest  or  emotion, 
Mr.  AVordsworth,  however,  reserves  all  his  pathos  for 
descrihing  the  whiteness  of  the  pet  doc,  and  disserting 
about  her  ]x?rj)lcxitiea  and  her  high  communion,  and 
participation  of  Heaven's  grace  ;  — and  deals  in  this  sort 
with  the  oj-phan  son,  turning  from  tlic  bloody  scaifold 
of  all  his  line,  with  their  luckless  banner  in  his  hand- 

"  He  look'd  about  like  one  betray 'd ; 
What  lifllJi  be  done  ?  what  pn>mise  made  ** 
Oh  wwik,  weuk  niuuieut !  to  what  eud 
C.'itii  ftiich  a  vain  oblAtiou  tend. 
And  bi;  tho  Rearer  ? —  Can  be  go 
Corning  t]u3  Instrument  of  woe. 
And  lind,  tind  any  where,  a  right 
Tu  excuse  him  in  his  Country *b  bight? 
No,  will  not  nil  Men  deem  the  change 
A  downwTird  roursc?  pcrvcreo  and  slnuige'* 
Here  is  it.  —  but  how,  when  ?  must  site. 
The  unoffending  Emily, 
Again  this  [liteoas  object  see  ? 

Such  cnnfliei  lung  did  he  maintflin 
Within  himself,  and  found  no  rest; 
Calm  hl-crty  he  cuuld  not  gain  ; 
And  yet  the  scrNice  was  unblesi. 
His  tiVt-u.  life  into  danger  brought 
By  this  Had  burden  — even  iJmt  thought 
Raia'd  self-suspicion,  wbit-h  was  slxong. 
Swaying  the  brave  Man  to  bis  wrong: 
And  how,  unlesx  it  wore  Ute  Hen»e 
Of  ftll-dis|jcsing  Providenoo, 
Its  will  intelligibly  shown, 
Finds  he  the  Baimer  in  his  hand, 
Without  a  thought  to  such  intent?" —  p.  00,  100. 

TTis  death  is  not  much  less  pathetic.  A  troop  nf  thtf 
Queen's  horse  sunxiund  him,  and  reproach  him,  we  imist 
confess  with  some  plausibility,  with  having  kei»t  liis  hands 
imarmed,  only  from  dread  of  death  and  foifeiture,  while 
he  was  all  the  while  a  traitor  in  his  heart  The  sago 
Francis  answers  the  insolent  troopers  as  follows:  — 

*'  ■  I  am  no  u*aitor.'  Francis  said. 

■Though  this  indm]>py  freight  I  bear; 
1 1  w.akcnn  me  ;  my  heart  luiUt  bled 
'lill  it  is  weak  —  botyoa  Itcwarc, 
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Nor  do  a  suffering  Spirit  wrong, 

Whose  self-repi-waches  arc  tpu  strong  ]  '  "  — p.  103. 

This  ^^rtnous  and  reasonable  |)crson,  however,  has  ill 
luck  in  all  his  dissuasories  ;  for  one  of  the  horsemen  puts 
pike  into  him  ^vithout  more  ado  —  and 

**  There  did  he  He  of  breath  fcirHaken  1 " 

And  aftor  some  time  the  neighbouring  jK-asants  take  him 
up,  and  buiy  him  in  the  church  yard  of  Bolton  Prioiy. 

The  Seventh  and  last  Canto  contains  the  history  of 
the  desolated  Emily  and  her  faithful  doe ;  but  so  vei*/ 
discreetly  and  cautiously  written,  tliat  we  will  engage 
that  the  most  tender-hearted  reader  shall  peruse  it 
without  the  least  risk  of  any  excessive  emotion.  The 
|KH>r  lady  runs  about  indeed  for  some  years  in  a  very 
disconsolate  way,  in  a  worsted  go>vn  and  flannel  night- 
Cap  :  But  at  last  the  old  white  doe  finds  her  out,  and 
takes  again  to  following  her  —  whereupon  Mr.  Words- 
W'ortli  breaks  out  into  tliis  fine  and  natural  rapture. 

'*  Oh.  moMU'iit  ever  Mest  I      O  Pair ! 
Belov'd  of  Heaven.  Heaven's  choicest  care  ! 
This  iras  far  jou  a  precious  greotiu}?,  — 
For  both  a  buuuLeuu^,  frtutful  uienling. 
Joio'd  are  ibey :  ami  the  silvan  Doe 
Can  she  ({e]Nirt  ?  cuu  she  forego 
The  Lndy,  once  her  playfvil  Peer? 

"  Thut  day,  the  first  of  a  re-union 
TVbich  was  to  teem  with  hijih  cnnimunion, 
Tliat  day  of  balmy  April  weather. 
They  tjirriod  in  the  wnod  together.  "^  y.  1 17,  118. 

What  follows  is  not  quite  so  intelligible. 

*•  When  Emity  hy  maniing  li^jht 
Went  forth,  the  Doc  wfts  there*  in  aij^ht. 
She  shrunk  :  —  %vitli  one  fniil  shoirk  uf  pain, 
R<?feived  mid  followed  by  a  prayer. 
Did  she  behold  —  saw  once  aguiu ; 
Sbun  will  she  nut,  she  fenls,  will  bear;  — 
But  whereetM-'vyr  she  lookVl  rnuiid 
All  UL>w  was  truuble-hauuled  ground." — p.  110. 

't  Certainly  is  not  easy  to  guess  what  could  be  in  the 
lind  of  the  author  when  he  penned  these  four  last  in- 
mceivabie  lines ;  but  we  axe  ^villing  to  infer  that  the 
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lady's  loneliness  was  cheered  by  this  mute  associate; 
and  that  the  doe.  in  return,  found  a  certain  comfort  in 
the  lady's  company  — 

••  Communication,  like  the  raj 
Of  a  new  morning,  to  the  nature 
And  prospects  of  the  inferior  Creature!"  —  p.  126. 

In  due  time  the  popr  lady  dies,  and  is  buried  beside 
her  mother ;  and  the  doe  continues  to  haunt  the  places 
which  they  had  firequented  together,  and  especially  to  come 
and  pasture  ever)'  Sunday  upon  the  fine  grass  in  Bolton 
churchyard,  the  gate  of  wHch  is  never  opened  but  on 
occasion  of  the  weekly  service.  —  In  consequence  of  all 
which  we  are  assured  by  3klr  Wordsworth,  that  she  '  is 
approved  by  Earth  and  Sky,  in  their  benignity;  and 
moreover,  that  the  old  Priory  itself  takes  her  for  a 
daughter  of  the  Eternal  Prime,'  —  which  we  have  no 
doubt  is  a  very  great  compliment,  though  we  have  not 
the  good  luck  to  understand  what  it  means. 

"  And  aye,  methinks,  this  hoary  Pile, 
Subdued  by  outrage  and  decay, 
Looks  down  ujpon  her  with  a  smile. 
A  praeious  smile,  that  seems  to  say, 
'  Thou,  art  not  a  Child  of  Time, 
I'mt  P;uighter  of  the  Eternal  Prime  '. '  " 
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(October,  I>t29.^ 

Records  of  Wotnen:  w'UhotJtfr  Poem^.     By  Felicia  Hkmass. 
ad  EclitioQ.     lamo.     pp.323,     Edinburgh:   1828. 

'%  The  ForcH  Sanctuarij :  icith  (ithn  Pof/tut.  By  Felicia 
Hkmans.  2d  Edition,  with  Additions.  ISmo.  '  pp.  325. 
Edinburgh:  1829. 

''omen,  we  fear,  cannot  do  ever)'  thing;  nor  even  every 
thin^  they  attempt.  But  what  they  can  do,  they  do,  for 
the  most  part,  excellently  —  and  much  more  frequently 
with  an  absolute  and  perfect  success,  tlian  the  aspirants 
of  our  rougher  and  more  ambitious  sex.  They  cannot, 
we  think,  represent  natuially  the  fierce  and  sullen  pas- 
sions of  men  —  nor  their  coarser  nces  —  nor  even  scenes 
of  actual  business  or  contention  —  nor  the  mixed  motives, 
and  strong  and  fault)'  characters,  by  which  affairs  of 
moment  arc  usually  conducted  on  the  great  theatre  of 
the  world.  For  much  of  this  they  arc  disqualified  by 
the  delicacy  of  their  training  and  habits,  and  the  still 
more  disabling  deUcacy  which  pervades  their  concep- 
tions and  feelings ;  and  from  niudi  they  are  excluded  by 

i^their  necessary  inexiieriencc  of  (he  realities  they  might 
sh  to  describe  —  by  their  substantiiU  and  incurable 
ignorance  of  business  —  of  the  way  in  which  serious 
affairs  are  actually  numaged  —  and  the  true  uature  of  the 
agents  and  impulses  that  give  movement  and  direction 
to  the  stronger  currents  of  ordinar}-  life.     Perhajw  they 

^are  also  incapable  of  long  moral  or  jwUtical  investiga- 
bons,  where  many  complex  and  indeterminate  elements 
are  to  he  taken  into  accoimt,  and  a  variety  of  o])i)osite 
probabilities  to  be  weighed  before  coming  to  a  conclu- 
sion. They  are  generally  too  imimtient  to  got  at  the 
ultimate  results,  to  go  well  through  with  such  discuft- 
sions ;  and  either  stop  short  at  some  imperfect  view  of 
the  truth,  or  turn  aside  to  repose  iu  the  shade  of  some 
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plausible  error.  This,  however,  we  are  persuaded  aiise^'i 
entirely  from  their  beiug  seldom  set  ou  such  tedious 
tasks.  Tlieir  proper  and  natural  Imsiness  is  the  |)rac- 
tical  regulation  of  jirivate  life,  iu  all  its  bearings,  affec- 
tions, and  concerns;  and  the  questions  ^Wth  which  they 
have  to  deal  in  that  most  imjMrtant  departmeiit,  though 
often  of  the  utmost  difficulty  and  nicety,  involve,  for  the 
moat  part,  but  few  elements ;  and  may  generally  be 
better  described  as  delicate  tlian  intricate  ;  —  requiring 
for  their  solution  rather  a  quick  tact  and  fine  percep- 
tion, than  a  patient  or  laborious  examination.  For  the 
same  reasiin,  they  rarely  succeed  in  long  works,  even  on 
sulijects  Uie  best  suited  to  their  genius;  their  natural 
training  rendering  Oiem  equally  averse  to  long  doubt 
and  long  labour. 

For  all  other  intellectual  efforts,  however,  either  of 
the  understanding  or  the  fency,  and  requiring  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  either  of  man's  strength  or  hia  weak- 
ness, we  apprehend  them  to  be,  in  iJl  resi>ects,  as  well 
qualiticd  as  their  brethren  of  the  stronger  sex :  While, 
in  their  pei'ceptions  of  grace,  propiietj',  ridicule  —  their 
power  of  detecting  artifice,  hypocrisy,  and  afiectation 
—  tlie  force  and  promptitude  of  their  snnpathy,  and 
their  capacity  of  noble  and  devoted  attachment,  and  of 
the  eftbits  and  sacrifices  it  may  requii'e,  they  are,  beyond 
all  doubt,  oiu'  SujKTiors. 

Tlieir  business  being,  as  we  have  said,  with  actual  or 
social  life,  and  the  colours  it  receives  fixim  the  condurt 
and  disjwsitions  of  individuals,  thoy  unconsciously  ao 
quire,  at  a  very  early  age,  the  finest  perception  of  cha. 
racter  and  manners,  and  are  almost  as  soon  instinctively 
schooled  in  the  deep  and  more  dangerous  learaing  of  feel- 
ing and  emotion  ;  while  the  ^  ery  minuteness  with  which 
they  make  and  meditiite  on  these  interesting  observations, 
and  tlic  finer  shades  and  variations  of  sentiment  which 
are  thus  treasured  and  recorded,  trains  their  whole 
facidties  to  a  nicety  and  precision  of  operation,  which 
oftvn  discloses  itself  to  u*l\ant;ige  in  their  application  to 
studies  of  a  diiieicnt  ehujurter.  A\  hen  wonien.  accord- 
ingly, have  turned  their  minds  —  as  they  have  done  but 
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seldom  —  to  the  exposition  or  arrangement  of  any 
bniiich  ot*  knowledge,  tliey  have  commonly  exhibited,  we 
think,  a  more  beantifoil  aminiry,  and  a  more  uniform 
and  com[)l(?te  justness  of  tliinkin^,  tlian  tlieir  less  discri- 
minating bretliren.  Tliere  is  a  finisli  and  completeness, 
in  short,  about  ever)'  thing  they  put  out  of  their  hands, 
which  indicates  not  only  an  inherent  taste  for  elegance 
id  neatness,  but  a  habit  of  nice  observation,  and  singular 
Exactness  of  judgment. 

It  has  been  so  little  the  fashion,  at  any  time,  to  encou- 
rage women  to  write  for  publication,  that  it  is  more  dif- 
ficidt  than  it  should  be,  to  prove  these  truths  by  examples. 
Yet  theie  are  enough,  within  the  reach  of  a  very  careless 
and  superficial  glance  over  tlie  open  field  of  literature, 
to  enable  us  to  explain,  at  least,  and  illustrate,  if  not 
entirely  to  veriiy',  our  assertions.  No  Man^  we  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  could  liave  written  the  Letters  of  Madame 
de  Scvigne,  or  the  Novels  of  Miss  Aiistin,  or  the  Hynms 
and  I'^ly  lessons  of  Mrs.  Barbaidd,  or  the  Conversa- 
tions of  Mrs.  Marcet.  Those  peribrmanres,  too,  are  not 
only  essentially  and  intensely  feminine ;  but  they  are,  in 
our  judgment,  decidedly  more  perfect  than  any  mascu- 
line productions  with  which  they  can  be  brought  into 
comparison.  They  accomplish  more  completely  all  the 
ends  at  which  they  aim;  and  aie  worked  out  with  a 
gracefidness  and  felicity  of  execution  which  excludes  all 
idea  of  failure,  and  entirely  satisfies  the  expectations 
they  may  have  raised.  We  might  easily  have  added  to 
these  instances.  There  are  many  parts  of  Miss  Kdge- 
wortli's  eiu^lier  stories,  and  of  Miss  Mitford's  sketches 
and  descriptions,  and  not  a  little  of  Mrs.  Opie's,  tliat  ex- 
hibit the  same  fine  and  penetrating  spirit  of  observation, 
the  same  softness  and  delicacy  of  hand,  and  unerring 
truth  of  delineation,  to  wliich  we  have  alluded  as  cha- 
racterising the  purer  siK?cimens  of  female  art.  The 
same  distiiiguisliijig  trnits  of  woman's  spiiit  are  visible 
tlirougli  the  grief  and  piety  of  I^dy  Ku.ssel,  and  the 
liety,  the  s])ite,  and  the  venturesomeness  of  Lady  Mary 
Vortley.  AVe  have  not  as  yet  much  female  poetrj* ;  but 
there   is  a  truly  feminine  tenderness,  purity,  and  ele- 
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gance,  in  the  Psyche  of  Mrs.  Tigbe,  and  in  some  of  the 
smaller  pieces  of  Lady  Craven,  On  some  of  the  works 
of  Madame  de  Stael  —  her  Corinue  ei»pecially  —  tliere  is 
a  still  deepex  stamp  of  the  genius  of  her  sex.  Her  pic- 
lures  of  its  boundless  devotedness  —  its  depth  and  capa- 
city' of  sutFering  —  its  high  aspirations  —  its  paiufid 
irritabilit)',  and  inextinguishable  thirst  for  emotion,  are 
jwwerful  speoinious  of  that  morbid  anatomy  of  the  heart, 
wliich  no  hand  but  that  of  a  woman's  was  fine  enough  to 
have  laid  open,  or  skilful  enough  to  have  recommended 
to  our  sympathy  and  love.  There  is  the  same  exquisite 
and  illimitable  dehcacy,  if  not  the  same  power,  in  many 
of  the  happier  passages  of  Madame  de  Souza  and  Madame 
Cottin  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  Uvely  and  yet 
melancholy  records  of  Madame  de  Stael,  during  her  long 
penance  in  the  court  of  the  Duchesse  de  Maine. 

But  we  ixrv  jireluding  too  largely ;  and  must  come  at 
once  to  the  ixjiut,  to  wliich  the  ver)'  heading  of  thw 
article  has  already  admonished  the  most  careless  of  our 
retulei-s  that  we  are  tending.  We  think  the  j>oetry  of 
Mrs.  llemansa  fine  exemplification  of  Female  Poetry  — 
and  we  think  it  has  much  of  the  i>crfection  which  we 
have  ventured  to  ascribe  to  the  happier  productions  of 
female  genius. 

It  may  not  be  the  best  imaginable  poetry,  and  may  not 
indicate  tlie  very  highest  or  most  commanding  genius: 
but  it  embraces  a  great  deal  of  that  which  gives  the  very 
best  poetry  its  chief  fiower  of  pleasing ;  wid  would  strike 
us,  perhaps,  as  more  irnj>ar;sioued  mul  exulted,  if  it  were 
not  regulated  and  harmonised  by  the  most  beautilid  taste. 
It  is  singularly  sweet,  elegant,  and  tender  —  touching, 
perhaps,  and  contemplative,  rather  tluin  vehement  and 
over|>owering ;  and  ni>t  only  finished  througliout  with 
an  exquisite  delicacy,  and  even  severity  of  execution,  but 
informed  with  a  purity  and  loftiness  of  feeling,  and  a 
certain  sober  and  hundjle  tone  of  indulgence  and  pietj, 
which  must  satisfS'  all  judgments,  and  allay  the  appre- 
hensions of  those  who  are  most  iifmid  of  thp  pa.'isionalp 
exaggerations  of  poetry.  Tlie  diction  is  always  beauti- 
ful, harmonious,  and  fiee —  and  the  themes,  though  of 
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great  variety,  uiiilbniily  treated  with  a  grace,  original- 
ity, and  judgment,  wkicb  mark  the  same  master  liand. 
These  themes  sdie  has  oceaHionally  borrowed,  with  the 
peeidiar  imagery  that  belongs  to  tlieni,  from  the  legends 
of  different  nations,  and  the  most  opposite  states  of 
society ;  and  has  contrived  to  retain  much  of  what  is 
interesting  and  peculiar  in  each  of  them,  without  adopt- 
ing, along  with  it,  any  of  the  revolting  or  extravagant 
excesses  which  may  characterise  the  taste  or  maimers  of 
the  people  or  the  age  from  wliicli  it  has  been  derived. 
She  has  transfused  into  her  German  or  Scandinavian 
legends  the  imaginative  and  daring  tone  of  the  originals, 
without  the  mystical  exaggerations  of  the  one,  or  the 
painful  fierceness  and  coarseness  of  the  otlier  —  she  has 
presened  the  clearness  and  elegance  of  the  French, 
without  their  coldness  or  affectation  —  and  the  tender- 
ness and  simplicity  of  the  early  Italians,  without  their 
diffuseness  or  languor.  Though  occasionally  expatiating, 
somewhat  fondly  and  at  large,  amongst  the  sweetit  oi'  her 
own  planting,  there  is,  on  the  whole,  a  great  condensa- 
tion and  brerity  in  most  of  her  pieces,  and,  almost  with- 
out exception,  a  most  judicious  and  \dgorous  conclusion. 
The  great  merit,  hoAvcvcr,  of  her  poetry,  is  midoubtcdly 
it8  tenderness  and  its  beautiful  imageiy.  The  first 
requires  no  explanation  ;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  add  a 
word  as  to  the  {}eculiar  charm  and  character  of  the  latter. 
It  has  always  been  oiu*  opinion,  that  the  veiy  essence 
of  poetry  —  ujjart  fiora  the  pathos,  the  wit,  or  the  bril- 
liant description  which  may  be  embodied  in  it,  but  may 
exist  equally  in  prose  —  consists  in  the  fine  perception 
and  ^ivid  expression  of  that  subtle  and  mysteriouR  An- 
alogy  which  exists  bct^veen  the  physical  and  the  moral 
world  —  which  makes  outw  ard  things  and  qualities  the 
natural  tyjjcs  and  emblems  of  inward  gifts  and  emotions, 
or  leads  us  to  ascribe  life  and  sentiment  to  cver\'  thing 
that  interests  us  in  tlie  aspects  of  external  nature.  The 
feeling  of  this  analog,  obscure  and  inexplicable  as  the 
theor}'  of  it  may  be,  is  so  deep  and  universal  in  our 
aature.  tliat  it  has  stamped  it.self  on  the  ordinuiy  lan- 
guage of  men  of  every  kindred  and  speech :  ajid  that  to 
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such  an  extent,  that  one  half  of  the  epithets  by  which 
we  familiarly  designate  moral  and  physical  qualities,  are 
in  reality  so  mimy  metaphors,  borrowed  reciprocally, 
u^jon  tliis  analogy^  from  those  op|>ositc  forms  of  exist- 
ence. The  very  familiarity,  however,  of  the  expression, 
in  these  instances,  takes  away  its  poetical  effect  —  and 
indeed,  in  substance,  its  metaphorical  cliaracter.  The 
original  sense  of  the  word  is  entii-cly  forgotten  in  the 
derivative  one  to  wliich  it  has  succeeded ;  and  it  requires 
some  etymological  recollection  to  convince  us  that  it 
was  originally  nothing  else  than  a  typical  or  analogical 
illustration.  Thus  we  talk  of  a  sparkling  wit,  and  a 
fiu'ioiis  blast  —  a  >>'eighty  argument,  and  a  gentle  stream 
—  without  being  at  all  aware  tliat  wc  arc  sjK'aking  in 
the  language  of  poetry,  and  transfen-uig  qutilities  from 
one  extiemity  of  the  sphere  of  being  to  another.  Id 
these  cases,  accordingly,  the  metaphor,  by  ceasing  to  be 
felt,  in  reality  ceases  to  exist,  and  the  analogy  being  no 
longer  intimate<l,  of  course  can  produce  no  effect.  But 
whenever  it  is  intiniatetl,  it  does  produce  an  effect;  and 
that  effect  we  thuili  is  [wetry. 

It  has  substantially  two  fimctions,  and  operates  in 
two  directions.  In  tlie  first  place,  when  material  qua- 
lities are  ascribed  to  mind,  it  strikes  vividly  out,  and 
brings  at  once  before  us  the  conception  of  an  in- 
ward feohng  or  emotion,  which  it  might  otherwise 
have  been  difficult  to  convey,  by  the  presentment  of 
some  bodily  form  or  quality,  which  is  instantly  felt  to 
be  its  true  representative,  and  (niables  us  to  fix  and 
comprehend  it  with  a  force  and  clearaess  not  otherwise 
attainable ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  vivifies  dead  and 
inanimate  matter  with  the  attributes  of  living  and  sen- 
tient mind,  and  fills  the  whole  visible  universe  aroimd 
us  with  objects  of  interest  and  sympathy,  by  tinting 
tlicm  \y\\\\  the  hues  of  hfe,  and  associating  them  with 
our  own  passions  and  affections.  This  magical  ojx-ration 
the  poet  too  jx^rfonns.  for  the  most  part,  in  one  or  two 
ways  —  either  by  the  direct  agency  of  similes  and  meta- 
phors, more  or  less  condonsetl  or  developed,  or  by  the 
mere  graceful  presi-ntnuMit  of  such  visible  objects  on  the 
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scene  of  his  passionate  dialogues  or  adventures,  as  par- 
take of  the  rhaiacter  of  the  emotion  he  wishes  to  exrite, 
and  thus  form  iui  ajipropriate  acronipaninient  or  pre- 
paration fijr  its  direet  indidj^ence  or  disjilay.  The 
former  of  those  methods  has  peirhajis  been  most  fre- 
quently employed,  and  certainly  lias  most  attracted 
attention.  Ihxt  the  latter,  though  less  obtrusive,  and 
perhai>s  less  frequently  resorted  to  of  set  purpose,  is,  we 
arc  inclined  to  think,  the  most  natural  and  efficacious 
of  the  two ;  and  is  often  atlopted,  we  believe  unconsci- 
ously, by  poets  of  the  highest  order  ;  —  the  predominant 
l^emotion  of  their  minds  overflowing  spontaneously  on  all 
the  objects  which  present  themselves  to  their  fancy,  and 
calling  out  from  them,  and  colouring  with  their  own 
^hues,  those  that  are  natui'ally  emblematic  of  its  charac- 
er,  and  in  accordance  with  its  general  expression.  It 
would  be  easy  to  show  how  habitually  this  is  done,  by 
Shakspearc  and  Milton  especially,  and  how  much  many 
of  their  finest  passages  are  indebted,  both  for  force  and 
riclmess  of  effect,  to  this  general  and  diffusive  hannony 
^^ of  the  external  character  of  their  scenes  with  the  passions 
^f  thcii"  lining  agents  —  this  harmonising  and  appropriate 
glow  with  which  they  kindle  the  whole  surrounding] 
atmosphere,  and  biing  all  that  strikes  the  souse  into 
unison  with  all  that  touches  the  heart. 

Biit  it  is  more  to  our  present  purpose  to  say,  that  we 

think  the  fair  writer  before  us  is  eminently  a  mistress  of 

this  i)(>etic4d  secret ;  and.  in  truth,  it  was  solely  for  the 

pur|K>se  of  illustrating  this  great  chaim  and  excellence 

>  ui  her  imagery,  that  we  have  ventxured  upon  this  little 

I  dissertation.     Almost  all  her  poems  arc  rich  with  fine 

descriptions,    and    studded  over  with  images  of  visible 

beauty.      But  these  arc  never  idle  ornaments :  all  her 

pomps  have  a  meaning :  and  her  flowers  and  her  gems 

are   arranged,  as  they  arc  said   to   be   among  Eastern 

i_lovers,  so  as  to  speak  the  language  of  truth  and  of  pas- 

This  is  |>eeuharly  remarkable  in  some  little  pieces, 

'which  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  purely  descriptive  —  but 

are  soon  foimd  to  tell  upon  the  heart,  with  a  deep  moral 

and  pathetic  impression.     But  it  is  in  truth  nearly  as 
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conspicuous  in  the  greater  pai-t  of  her  producrions; 
where  we  srarcely  meet  with  any  striking  stnitinieut 
that  is  not  ushered  in  by  some  such  synii)hony  of  ex- 
ternnl  nature  —  and  scarcely  a  lonely  picture  that  does 
not  ser\e  as  an  appropriate  foi-eground  to  some  deep  or 
lofty  emotion.  Vt'e  may  iUustrate  this  proposition,  we 
think,  by  ojwning  either  of  these  little  volumes  at  ran- 
dom, and  taking  what  they  iirst  present  to  us.  —  The 
following  exquisite  lines,  for  example,  on  a  Palm-tree  in 
an  English   gardtni : 

"  It  vavW  not  iliro'  ati  Eosiera  skjr, 

Beside  a  foinU  uf  Arnb^ ; 

II  was  Dot  faun'ii  li,v  southern  freeze 

In  some  git-en  isle  of  Indiati   seas. 

Xot*  did  its  graceful  shadow  sleep 

O'er  siroam  of  Afric  lone,  and  deep. 

•  Rill  far  the  cxird  Paliu-rree  grew 

'Midst  foliage  of  no  kindred  hue  : 

Thro'  the  Uiljunium's  dmpping  g'jld 

K<jse  the  light  ^haft  uf  orient  mould, 

And  Kurupe's  viulyU,  faintly  sweet, 

Piu^iled  the  inosB-Loda  at  liia  feet. 
"  There  came  au  eve  of  festal  hours  — 

Rich  music  fiU'd  that  garden's  bowers: 

Lamps,  that  from  flowering  branches  huug. 

On  sparks  of  dew  soft  ooluurs  flung, 

And  bright  forms  glanc'd  —  a  fairj*  show  — 

I'ndor  ilio  blot^soms  to  and  fro. 
"  flul  one,  a  lone  one,  'midst  the  throDg. 

Soem'd  rocklesft  all  uf  dance  or  soug  : 

He  was  a  youth  of  dusky  mien. 

Whereon  the  Indian  sun  Imd  been  - — 

Of  cre8l«d  brow,  and  long  black  hair  — 

A  stmnger,  like  tlie  Palm-tree,  tliere ! 
"  And  slowly.  »adly  mov'd  his  plumes. 

Glittfiring  athwart  the  leafy  glooms ; 

He  pass'd  ihe  pale  green  oHtcs  by. 

Nor  wou  the  chestnut  flowers  hia  eye ; 

Rut,  when  to  that  sole  Palm  he  name, 

Then  shot  a  mpturc  through  his  fjrame! 
"  To  him.  to  him  its  nititliDg  spoke  ! 

The  silence  of  his  soul  it  broke  ! 

It  wbisper'd  of  his  own  bright  isle. 

That  lit  tho  ocean  with  a  smile  ; 

Ayo.  to  his  car  that  nattvo  tone 

Had  something  of  the  sea-wave's  moan  ! 
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**  Uis  mothers  cablo  home,  that  Uy 
Where  fealhen*  cocoas  friDg'd  the  hay ; 
The  dashing  of  his  brethren's  oar; 
The  coiiL-h-iiote  heal^l  aloug  the*hore  ;  — 
All  thro"  his  wakening  bowtii  swept ; 
He  claspM  his  counties  Treo  —  and  wept ! 

'*  Oh  !  scorn  him  not !  —  Tho  strength,  whereby 
The  patriot  girds  himself  to  die. 
Th'  ujiconquenible  power,  which  filU 
The  t'reeniaii  huttUiig  ou  liis  hills  — 
These  have  one  foiuitain,  deep  and  clear -^ 
Tho  same  whont-o  gush'd  tliat  child-liUo  tear!" 

llie  following,  which  the  author  has  named  "Graves 
of  a  Iloiiseliold,"  has  rather  less  of  external  scenery,  bxit 
ser\'es,  like  tlic  others,  to  show  how  well  the  graphic 
and  pathetic  may  be  made  to  set  off  each  other: 

"  They  j^ew  in  lieauty,  side  by  side, 
They  (iil'd  one  home  with  glee ;  — 
Their  graves  are  sever'd,  far  aad  wide. 
By  muuiit,  and  stream,  mid  sea  I 

"  Tlie  same  fond  mother  bent  at  night 
O'er  each  fiiir  sleeping  brow  ; 
She  had  eaeh  folded  ilower  iu  etight.  — 
Where  are  those  dreamers  now  ? 

"  One,  midbl  tlie  forests  of  the  West, 
By  a  dark  atreara  is  laid,  — 
The  Indian  knows  his  place  of  rest. 
Far  in  the  cedar  ahadc. 

"  The  sea,  the  blue  ]one  sea,  hath  one  ! 
He  lies  whei-e  pearls  lie  deep : 
He  was  the  lov'd  of  all,  yet  none 
O'er  his  low  bed  may  weep. 

"  One  sleepd  where  suulheni  vines  are  dreat 
Above  tlie  noble  slain  : 
He  wrapt  his  wloura  round  his  breast. 
On  a  bitiod-red  field  of  Spain. 

'*  And  one  —  o'er  her  the  myrtle  showers 
Its  leaves,  by  soft  wuids  fauu'd ; 
She  faded  'mJdst  Italian  flowers. — 
The  last  of  tJiat  bright  band  I 


"  And  parted  thus  they  rest,  who  play'd 
Beneath  the  same  green  tree  ! 
Whose  voices  mingled  as  they  pray'd 
Around  one  parent  knee  ! 
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"They  that  iviUi  sinilfs  lit  up  the  hftll, 
And  cheer'd  with  song  the  hearth, — 
A!a.-» !  for  Love,  if  ttuiii  weil  nil. 
And  nought  beyond,  oh.  earth ! '' 

We  have  takcu  these  pieces  chictly  on  account  of  their 
shortness:  IJut  it  would  not  be  fair  to  Airs.  Ilcmans  not 
to  prewmt  our  readers  wiih  one  longer  specimen  —  and 
to  give  a  portion  of  her  graceful  narrative  along  with 
her  pathetic  descriptions.  This  story,  of  "  The  Lady 
of  the  Castle,"  is  told,  we  think,  with  great  force  and 
sweetness :  — 

"  Thou  aeesl  lier  pictur'd  wiih  lier  shining  hair, 
(Kiun'd  were  tlioso  tivssoa  in  Provencal  sung) 

Half  braided,  half  o'er  rhoek  mid  hnsom  fair 
Let  loose,  and  ]K)iinng  muiny  wiivea  along 

Her  Rorgoous  vosl.     A  ehilds  right  hand  is  roving 

'Midst  the  rich  curls,  and,  ob!  how  uieelily  loving 

Its  earm^sl  loolts  are  lifted  to  llie  face. 

\Miich  bends  to  moot  its  lip  in  laughing  gmco ! 

Yet  that  bright  lady's  eye  mathiuks  hath  less 

Of  detip.  and  siUi,  and  pensive  teiulenieas. 

Than  might  Iteseem  a  luoUier's  :  On  her  brow 
Sumctliing  too  much  i-here  sits  of  naiive  sconi. 

And  her  sinilo  kindles  with  a  eonseious  gloM. 

—  Those  may  be  dreams !     Hut  how  shall  Womaa  tell 

Of  wonuui's  sluirao,  and  not  witli  tears  ? —  She  fell ! 

That  mother  left  that  child  I  —  went  hurr}'ing  by 

ItH  cradle  —  haply  not  without  a  sigh  ; 

Haply  one  nicmienl  o'or  its  resL  serene 

She  bung —  But  no  !  it  could  not  thus  have  been, 

For  »Af  u-mt  on  J  —  forsook  her  home,  her  hearth. 

All  pure  uflection,  all  aweel  householil  mirih. 

To  live  a  gaudy  and  digbonourd  thing, 

Sharing  in  guilt  the  splendours  of  u  king."' 

'*  Her  lord,  in  very  weariness  of  life. 
Girt  on  his  sword  for  scenes  of  disinnt  sirifc : 
He  reck'd  no  more  of  (Slory  :  —  O rief  and  shame 
Crusli'd  out  his  fier>"  nature,  and  his  name 
Died  silently.     A  shadow  o'er  his  halls 
Crept  year  by  ycjir ;  the  minstrel  pess'd  their  walls ; 
The  W'.ader's  honi  hun^,;  mute  .■^Mfauliiue  the  child. 
On  whiwe  tin>t  tlowring  thoughts  no  parent  smil'd, 
A  gentle  i^iri,  a4id  yot  deep-hearted,  grew 
Into  ead  y^mth  ;  for  well,  ton  well,  she  ki>f-w 
Her  mother's  tale  t     lis  memory  made  the  sky 
Seem  all  too  joyous  for  her  »liriD]dng  eye  ; 
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C'ber-kM  ou  lier  lip  the  tlow  of  sour,  which  faiii 

Would  iherc  have  lingerd ;  flush'd  her  cheek  to  poiu. 

If  met  hy  suilden  glmice ;  htk)  gtive  a  tone 

Of  sorrow,  as  for  sumetbing  lovely  gone, 

Even  to  the  spring's  glaii  voire.     Her  own  was  low 

AjiJ  plaintive !  —  Oh !  there  lie  such  depths  of  woe 

In  a  fjimrig  blighted  spirit !     Matthood  rears 

A  haughty  brow :  and  Age  has  done  i^ith  teal's ; 

But  Youth  bowB  down  to  miaiy,  in  luna^e 

At  tho  dark  cloud  o'ernmntling  irs  frcsb  dny3, — 

And  tlnis  it  was  witJi  her.     A  mournful  sight 

In  one  so  fair- — for  she  indeed  was  fair — 
Not  with  lier  tuotber  s  dazzling  eves  of  light. 

Hrra  were  more  shadowy,  full  of  thought  and  prajr'r; 
And  with  long  lashes  o'er  a  Viiiite-rose  cheek. 
Drooping  in  gloi>m,  yet  lender  alill  and  meek- 

"  One  sminy  mom. 
With  alms  before  her  castle  gate  sbo  stood, 
'Midst  peasant- giYiurfH ;  when,  Vireathless  nnd  o'erwom. 

And  shrouded  in  long  robes  of  widowhood. 
A  stranger  through  ihcin  broke :  — The  orphan  maid 
With  her  sweet  voice,  and  proffer'd  hand  of  aid, 
Tum'd  to  pve  welcome :  IJut  a  wild  sad  look 
Met  hers;  a  gaze  that  all  her  spirit  shook; 
And  that  pale  woman,  suddenly  subdued 
By  some  strong  passion  in  its  gnshuig  mood. 
Knelt  at  her  feet,  and  bath'd  them  with  such  tears 
As  rain  the  hoarded  agonies  of  years 
From  the  heart's  urn ;  and  with  her  white  lips  prossM 
The  ground  they  ttode  \  tJien,  burying  in  her  vest 
Hot  brow's  deep  flush,  sobb'd  out — *0h!  undetil'd! 
I  am  thy  MoUier — spurn  me  not,  my  child  I ' 

'*  Isanre  bad  pray'd  for  that  lost  mother;  wept 
O'er  her  siaind  memory,  while  the  happy  slept 
In  the  hu^h'd  midnight;  st<x>d  with  mournful  gaze 
Before  yon  picture's  smile  of  other  days, 
But  never  breaih'd  in  human  ear  the  name 
Which  weigh 'd  lier  being  to  the  earth  with  shame. 
What  marvel  if  the  anguish,  the  surprise. 
The  dark  remembrances,  the  alterd  guise. 
Awhile  o'erpower'd  her? — from  the  weeper's  touch 
She  alirank !  —  "Twas  but  a  moment — yet  too  much 
For  thai  all-humbled  one;  iLs  innrtal  suxikej 
Came  dowii  like  lightning,  and  her  full  heart  broke 
At  on<^o  in  silence.     Heavily  and  prone 
She  sank,  while,  o'er  her  rtLiile's  tln-es hold-stone, 
Thcye  long  ftiir  tresses  —  thf\j  still  brightly  wore 
Their  early  pride,  thmigli  bound  with  pearls  no  more*» 
Bursting  their  riUet.  in  sad  beauty  roll'd. 
And  swept  the  dusi  with  coils  of  wavy  gold- 
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"  Her  child  bent  o'er  her  —  caJl'd  her  —  Twas  too  lat« — 
Defid  lay  the  wanderer  nt  her  own  proud  gate  I 
The  jny  of  courts,  the  gtar  of  kuight  and  bard,  — 
flow  di(bt  thou  fall,  O  l>right-htiir'd  Knnengorde  !'* 

Tlic  following  sketch  of  "Joan  of  Arc  in  Rheims."  w 
in  a  loftier  ami  more  ambitious  vein ;  but  sustained  with 
equal  gi'ace,  and  as  touching  in  its  solemn  tenderucs. 
We  can  affoi-d  to  extmct  but  a  part  of  it : — 

-"  Within,  the  lif^ht, 

Tbntugh  the  rich  gloom  of  pictur  d  windows  flowing, 
Tinged  wiih  soft  Hwfiilnt^sH  it  suitely  Hi^bt, 

The  {-hividry  of  Fnmi'e.  their  proud  beads  bowing 
In  raartia]  va.sRatafi(i» ! — «hile  "midst  the  ring, 
And  fihadow'd  by  uicegtral  tombs,  u  king 
Received  hi.s  birthright's  crown.     For  this,  tb«  hymn 

SweU'd  out  like  rusliiug  walerK,  and  the  day 
With  the  sweet  censer's  misty  brciilb  grow  dim, 

As  through  long  nislfs  it  tloBted.  o'er  th*  amy 
Of  ftrms  and  sweeping  Btolos.     Bui  who,  alune 
And  uuapproach'd,  beside  the  aluu*  stone. 
With  the  white  banner,  forth  like  sunshine  streaming. 
And  the  gold  helm,  through  crowds  of  fhigrance  gleaming, 
Sileut  and  nidijint  stood?  —  The  helm  was  roisd. 
And  the  fair  face  rerejd'd.  that  upward  gaz'd, 

Intensely  worshipping  ;  —  a  gtill,  tdear  face. 
Youthful,  but  brightly  solemn  !  —  Woman's  cheek 
And  bmw  were  there,  in  deep  devotion  meek, 

Y«t  glorilied  with  inspiration's  trace  t 

''A  triuniphant  stmin, 

A  proud  rich  ?itn-ttm  of  warlike  melodies. 

Gush'd  through  the  portals  of  the  antiqae  fime. 

And  fortli  she  come." 

"  The  sbotttA  tJiat  fill'd 
Th«  hollow  hearen  tempe^tnously.  were  still'd. 
One  moment;  and  iu  tluit  brief  pause,  the  tune, 
Aa  of  ■  breeiK  that  oVr  her  home  lind  blown. 
Sank  on  the  bright  nmid'ii  hcnrt !  —  *  .Toiuinc  ! '  — "Who  spoke* 

Like  those  whoee  childhood  viith  her  childhood  grew 
Under  one  roof? —  'Joanne  ',' —  that  murmtir  bn'ke 

With  sounds  of  weeping  firth  t  —  Shu  tunid  —  she  knew 
Beside  her,  tnark'd  fn>n)  all  the  thousaniU  there, 
In  (he  calm  Iteanty  of  his  silver  Iwir, 
The  stately  sliepherd  I  And  tho  youth,  whoae  joy 
Frum  his  dark  eye  floah'd  proudly  ;  and  the  boy. 
Tlie  youngwt  horn  iJmt  e^er  I.iv  d  lu-r  best! 
•  Father !  and  ye  my  brothers  ! " —  On  the  breast 
Of  that  grey  eire  she  sank  — and  swiftly  back, 
Ewn  ID  an  iusiant.  to  their  native  track 
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Her  fret}  thouglits  (lyw'd. —  Slie  saw  tLe  pomp  uo  more! 

The  plumes,  the  launers!  —  To  her  cabin  door. 

Ant!  to  the  Fairy's  Fountain  in  the  gifldft. 

Where  her  yoniig  sistorB  by  her  side  had  play'd, 

Ai^d  to  her  hamlet's  chapel,  where  it  rose 

Hallowing  the  forcat  into  deep  repose. 

Her  spirit  lum'd.  —  The  very  wood-note,  sung 

lu  early  spring-time  by  the  bii\l.  which  dwelt 
Where  o'er  her  father's  roof  the  beeeh-lenve-a  bung, 

Was  in  her  henit ;  a  music  beard  wid  felt, 
Winnii  g  her  bark  to  nature  I  —  She  unbound 

The  behn  of  many  battles  finjin  her  head. 
And.  with  her  bright  locka  bow'd  to  sweep  the  ground. 

Lifting  her  voice  up.  wept  for  joy,  and  said.— 
'  Bless  me,  my  father,  bless  me !  and  with  thee. 
To  tlie  Btill  cabin  and  the  beee.hcn>tTee, 
Let  me  retuni ! " " 

There  are  several  strains  of  a  more  passionate  cha- 
racter ;  esjx^ciully  in  th(!  two  poetical  e])istles  from  Lady 
Arabella  Stuart  aiul  Properzia  llossi.  AVe  sliall  venture 
to  give  a  few  lines  from  tlie  former.  The  Lady  Arabella 
was  of  royal  descent;  and  having  excited  the  fears  of 
our  pusillanimous  James  by  a  secret  union  with  the 
Lord  Seymoiu",  was  detained  in  a  cimel  captivit)%  by 
tlxat  heartless  monarch,  till  the  close  of  lier  life  —  during 
which  she  is  supposed  to  have  intlitcd  this  letter  to  her 
lover  from  her  prison  house: — 

"Sly  friend,  niy  friend  !   where  art  thou?  Day  by  day, 
OU<lii)|^,  like  some  dark  luouniful  stream,  away, 
Jify  Bileut  youth  flows  fri>m  me  !     Spring,  the  while, 

Comes,  and  rains  beauty  on  the  Itindling  boughs 
Hound  hall  and  hamlet ;  Summer,  with  her  smile. 

Fills  tlie  gi-een  foreatd;  —  young  hearts  breathe  their  vows; 
Brothers,  long  imrted.  meet;  fair  children  rise 
Ri)und  llie  glad  buant :  Hope  laughs  from  loving  eyes. 
"Ye  are  from  dingle  and  fre-ih  gliide.  yo  flowers! 

By  some  lund  band  lo  cheer  my  dungeon  sent ; 
O'er  you  ihe  oak  shed  down  the  summer  showers. 

And  the  larks  nest  wits  where  your  bright  cups  benf, 
Quivering  to  breeze  and  niin-drttp,  like  ibe  feheea 
Of  twilight  stars.     On  you  Heaven's  eye  hath  been, 
Thri5ugb  the  leaves  pnuring  it~<;  dark  sultry  blue 
Into  your  glowing  hearis  ;  the  bee  to  you 
Hath  nHinnur'd,  and  the  rill.  —  My  stml  grows  faint 
With  passiiouatc  yearning,  fts  its  quiek  dreams  paint 
Yftur  haunts  by  dell  and  slrtHim, —  the  green,  tlie  free, 
The  full  of  all  sweet  sound.  —  the  shut  from  me  I 
O  o  2 
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'*  There  went  a  swift  bird  tiiuging  past  my  cell  — 

O  Love  and  freedom  I  ye  ore  \o\e\y  Uilngs ; 
Willi  )ou  ilie  peasant  on  the  hills  maj  dwell. 

And  by  llio  streams;  but  I  — ^tho  lilixxl  of  kings, 
A  prouil  uumingling  river,  through  my  veins 
Flowii  in  lone  brightness,  —  and  its  m£ta  ai'e  chains! 
—  Kings !  —  1  had  silent  riaions  of  deep  bliAS, 
Leaving  tlieii  tbmnes  £ir  distant !  and  for  this 
1  am  cast  under  their  triumphal  car. 
An  insect  to  be  cnish'd  * 

'*  Thou  liast  forsaken  me !  —  I  feel.  I  know  * 
There  would  be  ret>eiie  if  it  were  not  so. 
lliQu'rt  at  the  cliasc,  ihou'rl  at  the  festive  board, 
Thou'rt  where  the  red  wine  free  and  high  ia  pour'd, 
Thou'rt  where  tlie  daneera  meet!  —  a  magic  glasft 
Is  ftct  within  mv  soul,  and  proud  shapes, 
Flusliing  it  o'er  with  pomp  from  bower  and  hall ! 
I  see  one  shadow,  staii^Iipst  Ui<ere  of  all,  — 
Thine! — What  dost  Thou  nmiilst  (lie  bright  and  iair, 
WUifipnng  light  words,  and  mocking  mj  despair?" 

Tlie  following,  though  it  has  no  very  distinct  object  or 
moral,  breathes,  we  think,  the  veiy  spirit  of  Poetry,  in 
its  bright  and  vague  picturings,  and  is  well  entitled  to 
the  name  it  bears  —  ''  An  Hour  of  Romance  :** — 

"  There  were  thick  leaves  above  roe  and  around. 

And  low  sweet  sighs,  like  tlioee  of  childhood's  sleep. 
Amidst  tlieir  dimneiM*,  luid  a  fitful  sound 

As  of  soft  showers  on  water  I     Dark  and  deep 
Lay  tJm  oiUt  sluidows  o'er  the  turf,  so  still 
They  seem'd  but  pictured  glooms :  a  hidden  rill 
Made  music,  tiurh  iiu  haunts  us  in  a  dream. 
Under  the  fem-tufts  :  and  a  tender  gleam 
Of  soft  green  tight  as  by  the  glow-wurm  shod, 

Came  pouring  thro'  the  woven  Wcch-boughs  down. 
And  sleep 'd  the  magic  page  wherein  1  read 

Of  royid  chivalry  and  old  renown ; 
A  tale  of  Palestine. —  Meanwhile  the  beo 

Swept  past  me  with  a  tone  of  summer  hours, 

A  drowsy  bugle  wafting  Uioughta  ofllowerB, 
Blue  skies  and  amber  smishine :  brightly  fi^e 
On  filmy  wing  th*^  purple  dragonfly 
Shot  glam-ing  like  a  fuiiy  javelin  by  ; 
And  n  sweol  voice  of  wiri-ow  told  the  dell 

Where  sat  the  lone  wo«kI  pigeon  : 

But  ere  long 
All  sense  of  these  things  faded,  as  the  spell 
Breathing  from  that  high  gorgeous  tide  grew  strong 
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Ou  Toy  cbnJD'd  soul !  —  *Twas  noi  the  l«five$  I  heard  ^ 
A  Syrian  wmd  the  Lion-banner  stirr'd, 
Thrci'  its  proud,  lloating  folJal — 'twas  not  Uie  bitrnk. 

Singing  in  secret  ihfo'  its  grassy  glen :  — 

A  wild  shrill  trunijx?!  nf  the  Sararon 
Peal'd  from  tlie  deserts  lonely  heait,  and  shouk 
The  burning  air !  —  Like  clouds  when  winds  are  high. 
O'er  gUu'ring  ftanda  flew  steeds  *>(  Araby ; 
And  tents  rose  up,  and  sudden  lauce  and  spear 
Mash'd  where  a  fountain's  diamond  wave  lay  clear, 
Shadow'd  by  graceful  palm-trpes  !     Then  the  shout 
Of  merry  Kngland's  joy  swell'd  Ireely  nut, 
^^Sent  ihro'  ou  eastern  heaven,  whose  gloriouci  hue 
ICade  shields  dark  mirrors  to  its  deptlis  of  blue ! 
And  harps  were  there  ;  —  1  heard  their  sounding  strings. 
As  the  waste  echo'd  to  the  mirth  of  kings. — 
Tlie  bright  masque  faded  !  —  Unto  Ufe'e  worn  track, 
\A'hat  cuJl'd  rae  from  its  flood  of  glorj'  back  ? 
A  voice  of  happy  childhood!  —  and  they  pass'd, 
Baimer.  and  harp,  and  Paniiui  trumpet's  blast: 
Yet  might  I  scarce  bewail  ilie  splendours  gone. 
My  heart  so  teap'd  to  that  sweet  laughter's  tone." 

There  is  great  sweetness  in  the  following  portion  of  a 
Itle  poem  on  a  "  Girls'  School : " — 

•'  Oh  I  joyous  creatures !  that  will  sink  to  rest, 

Lightly,  when  those  pure  orisons  arv  done. 
As  birds  with  slumbers  honey-dew  oppresl, 

'Midst  the  dim  folded  leaves,  at  set  o^f  sun  — 
Yet  in  those  flute-like  voices,  mingling  low. 
Is  woman's  tendomesa  —  how  Boon  her  woe ! 

*•  Her  look  is  on  you  —  silent  tears  to  weep. 

And  patient  smiles  to  wear,  through  sulTring's  hour; 
And  sumU-ss  richcB,  from  affection's  deep. 

To  jK>ur  on  broken  reeds  —  a  wasted  show'r  I 
And  to  make  idols, —  and  to  tind  them  clay. 
And  to  bewail  that  worship  I  —  therefore  pray ! 

"  Her  lot  is  on  you!  to  be  found  untir'd, 

Watching  the  stars  out  by  the  bed  of  pain. 
With  a  pale  cheek,  and  yet  a  bruw  luspir'd 

And  a  true  lieart  of  hope,  though  hope  be  vain ; 
Meekly  to  bear  with  wrong,  to  cheer  decay. 
And  oh  I  to  Love  through  all  things !  —  tiierefore  pray !" 


There  is  a  fine  and  stately 
les  on  **  'llie  Lost  Pleiad:"— 


Rolemnitv,  too,  in  these 
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"  Huth  the  uighi  lost  a  gem,  the  regal  nigfat? 
She  wears  her  rruwu  of  old  magniflrence, 
Tbougb  Uiou  art  exiled  itience  — 
No  desert  seems  to  pari  thoso  urns  of  light. 
'Midst  ihft  far  depths  of  purple  gloom  intense. 

'■  They  rise  iu  joy,  the  tjtarrj  myriads,  huniing  — 
llie  shepherd  greeta  them  on  his  mounUius  fre« ; 
And  from  the  silvery  sea 
To  Uieni  tlie  sailor's  irak^fh)  eye  is  inming  — 

Unchang'd  the  rise  ;  they  have  not  moom'd  for  thee ! 

"  Couldst  Lhou  be  sliukeo  from  thy  miiiant  plac«, 
E'en  as  a  dew-drop  from  the  myrtle  spray, 
Swept  by  the  wmd  away  ? 
Wert  thou  not  peopled  by  some  glorious  race  ? 
Andwau  ihtire  power  to  smite  them  with  decay? 

'■  Then  who  shall  talk  of  thronos,  of  sceptres  riv'n  ? 
l^w'd  bo  our  hearts  to  think  on  what  mv  axe  I 
When  from  its  height  afar 
A  World  sinks  thus  —  and  yun  miyestic  he«Tn 
Sliiiies  not  the  less  for  tlmt  one  vanish 'd  star.  " 

The  folloA\-ing,  on  "  The  Dyiiiff  Tmprovisatore," 
a  rich  lyrical  cadence,  and  glow  of  deep  feeling :  — 

"  Nerer,  oh  I  never  more. 
On  thy  Rome's  pui-ple  heaven  mine  eye  shall  dweQ, 
Or  watch  Oio  bright  waves  melt  along  ihj  shore  — 
My  Italy,  farewell ! 

"  ,\Ja9 !  —  thy  hills  among, 
Had  I  hut  left  a  memory  of  my  name, 
Of  luve  and  grief  one  deep,  true,  fervent  song. 
Unto  immortal  fame ! 

*'  Tlui  like  a  lute's  brief  tone, 
Like  a  ruse-odour  on  the  breezes  cast, 
Like  a  smft  itush  nf  dayspring,  seen  And  gone. 
So  hath  my  spirit  pnss'd ! 

"  Yet,  yet  remember  mo ! 
Friends  !  thut  u|X)n  it*  murmurs  ofl  have  hung. 
When  fi"om  my  Iwsora,  joyously  and  free, 
The  fiery  fountain  sprung '. 

"  Under  the  dark  rich  blue 
Of  midnight  beav'us,  and  on  tlie  sUu-dit  sea. 
And  when  woodfi  kindle  iulo  sphitg's  firet  hue. 
Sweet  friends  !  remember  me  ! 

"  And  in  the  marble  halls. 
Where  life's  fbll  glow  the  drt'ams  of  beauty  wear. 
And  poet-thoughts  embndii'd  light  the  walls, 
Let  rae  be  with  vou  there ! 


"  Fain  would  I  biud.  for  you, 
Sy  lutimorv  with  all  glnrious  things  to  dwell  ; 
Fain  bid  ull  Ii>vely  sounds  my  natno  reuevf  — 
Svieet  friends  !  bright  Und  !  farewell  I  " 

But  we  must  stop  here.  There  would  be  uo  end  of 
our  extracts,  if  we  were  to  >*ield  to  the  temptation  of 
noting  down  every  bcautiftd  passage  which  arre-sts  us  in 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  volumes  before  us.  We 
ought  to  recollect,  too,  that  there  are  few  to  whom  our 
pages  are  likely  to  come,  who  are  not  already  familiar 
with  their  beauties ;  and,  in  fact,  we  have  made  these 
extracts,  less  with  the  presumptuous  belief  that  we  are 
introducing  Mrs.  Ilemans  for  the  first  time  to  the  know- 
ledge or  admiration  of  our  readers,  than  from  a  desire 
of  illustrating,  by  means  of  them,  that  singular  felicity  in 
the  choice  and  emploj-ment  of  her  imager),  of  wliich  we 
have  already  8|»oken  so  much  at  large; — that  fineaccordj 
she  has  established  between  the  world  of  sense  and  of 
soul — that  delicate  blending  of  our  deep  inward  en»otions 
with  theii-  splendid  symbols  and  emblems  without. 

We  have  seen  too  much  of  the  perishable  nature  of 
modem  literary  fame,  to  venture  to  jiredict  to  Mrs.  H& 
mans  that  hei*s  will  be  immortal,  or  even  of  very  long 
diu*atiou,  iSince  the  beginning  of  ova  critical  career  we 
have  seen  a  vast  deal  of  beautiful  poetrj*  pass  into  ob- 
livion, in  spite  of  our  feeble  efForts  to  recall  or  retain  it 
in  remembrance.  The  tunefid  quartos  of  Southey  are 
already  little  better  than  lumber: — and  the  rich  melo- 
dies of  Keats  and  Shelley, —  and  the  fantastical  emphasis 
of  AVordsworth,  —  and  the  plebeian  pathos  of  Crubbe, 
are  meltijig  fast  from  the  field  of  our  Aision.  The  novels 
of  iScott  have  put  out  his  poetiy.  Even  the  splendid 
strains  of  Moore  arc  fading  into  distance  and  dimness, 
except  where  they  have  been  married  to  immortal  music ; 
and  the  blazing  star  of  Byron  liimsclf  is  receding  from 
its  place  of  pride.  Wc  need  say  notliing  of  Milman,  and 
Groly,  and  Atherstone,  and  Hood,  and  a  legion  of  others, 
who,  with  no  ordinary  gifits  of  taste  and  fancy,  have  not 
properly  siu'\ived  their  fame,  as  been  excluded  by 
Dmc  hard  fatality,  from  wluit  seemed  theu- just  inherit- 
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auce.  The  two  who  have  the  longest  witlistood  this 
rapid  withering  of  the  laurel,  and  with  the  least  mark* 
of  decay  on  their  branches,  are  Kogers  and  Campbell; 
neither  of  them,  it  may  be  remarked^  volumiuous  writers, 
and  both  distinguished  rather  for  the  fine  taste  and  con- 
suminate  elegance  of  their  writings,  than  for  that  tier) 
pastdon,  and  disdainful  vehemence,  which  seemed  for  a 
tinie  to  be  so  much  more  in  favour  with  the  public. 

If  taste  and  elegance,  however,  be  titles  to  enduring 
fame,  we  might  venture  securely  to  promise  that  rich 
boon  to  the  author  before  us ;  who  adds  to  those  great 
merits  a  teudLTuess  and  lofUness  uf  fueling,  and  an  etho 
real  punt)*  of  sentiment,  which  could  only  emanate  from 
the  sold  of  a  woman.  Slie  must  bewait;,  however,  of 
becoming  too  voluminous;  and  must  not  venture  again 
on  any  tiling  so  long  as  the  "  Forest  Sanctuary."  But 
if  the  next  generation  inlierits  our  taste  for  short  poems, 
we  are  persuaded  it  AviU  not  readily  allow  her  to  be 
forgotten.  For  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  she  is. 
beyond  all  com{}arison,  the  most  touching  and  accom- 
plished writer  of  occasioniU  verses  that  our  literature 
has  yet  to  boast  of. 


IV. 

PHILOSOPHY   OF  THE   MIND, 

METAPHYSICS, 

AND   JURISPRUDENCE, 


;  AU  aware  that  the  title  prefixed  to  this  head  or  Division  of  the  present 
ublication,  is  not  likely  to  attract  many  readers ;  untl,  for  this  reason, 

^  I  have  put  much  less  under  it,  Umu  uuder  any  of  the  other  dinsiuns. 
But,  having  been  at  one  time  more  addicted  to  the  studies  to  which 
it  relates  than  to  any  other — and  still  confessing  to  a  certain  par- 
tiality  for  them  —  I  conid  not  think  of  leltiiig  this  collection  of  old 
speculations  go   forth  to  the  world,  without  surne  specimen  of  those 

Lvhich  once  found  so  much  favour  in  my  eyes. 

f  I  will  confess,  too,  that  I  am  not  uuvt-illing  to  hare  it  known  that,  so 
long  ago  as  180-1,  I  adventured  to  break  a  spear  (and  I  trust  not  quit« 
ingloriously)  in  these  perilous  lists,  with  two  eiich  redoutted  cham- 
pions as  Jeremy  Bentlmm  and  Duguld  Stewart,  then  in  the  maturity 
of  their  fame;  and  also  to  assail,  vnth  equal  gallantry,  wluit  appeared 
to  me  the  opposite  errors  of  the  two  great  Dogmatical  schools  of 
Priestley  and  of  Roid. 

L    I  wlU  venture  also  to  add,  that  on  looking  hack  ou  what  I  have 

'bow  reprinted  of  these  early  lucubiiUions,  I  cannot  help  indulging  & 
fond,  though  probably  delusive  expectation,  tliat  the  brief  and  liuuiliar 
exposition  I  have  there  attempted,  both  of  the  fallacy  of  the  Mate- 
rialist theory,  and  of  the  very  moderate  prtictical  value  tliat  can  be 
issigncd  to  Metaphysical  dlscussious  generally,  anci  especially  of  the 
Teal  shallowness  and  utter  insignificance  of  the  thorough-going  Seep- 
ttcism  (even  if  tmauswerable)  to  whicli  they  have  been  supposed  to 
lead,  may  bo  found  neither  so  tedious,  nor  so  devoid  of  interest  even 
to  the  general  reader,  as  the  mere  announcement  of  the  subjectis  might 
lead  him  to  apprehend. 
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(April,  1804.) 

Trait^s  de  h^ghlation  Civile  et  Penale ;  pr^c^d^u  de  Princip  _ 
G&fUraux  de  Leffiahtion,  ct  dune  Vttc  d'un  Corps  eompfct  dt 
Droit :  termini'8  par  un  Exnai  sar  f'injiuctice  den  terns  et  deg 
lieux  reiativcmetit  ut/x  Loin.  Par  M.  J^hemie  Bevtham, 
Juriaoonsuko  Aoglois.  Publics  en  Frani;ois  par  M.  Dumont 
de  Geut've,  d'apr^s  les  Monuscrits  oooli^s  par  lAuteur.  8vo. 
3  torn.    Paris,  an  X.    1802. 

The  title-page  of  this  work  exMbita  a  curious  instance 
of  the  division  of  labour;  and  of  the  combinations  that 
hold  togetlier  the  literary  commonwealth  of  Europe.  A 
living  author  consents  to  give  his  productions  to  the 
world  in  tlie  language  of  a  foreign  editor ;  and  the  spe- 
ciilations  of  an  English  philosopher  are  published  at 
Paris,  under  the  direction  of  a  rfidacieur  from  Geneva. 
Tliis  arrangement  is  not  the  most  obvious  or  natui-al  in 
the  world;  nor  is  it  very  flattering  to  the  literature  of 
this  coimtrj' ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  adopted 
for  sufficient  reasons. 

It  is  now  about  fifteen  years  since  Mr.  Bentliam  first 
announced  to  the  world  liis  design  of  composing  a  great 
work  on  the  Principles  of  morals  and  legislation.  The 
specimen  which  he  then  gave  of  his  plan,  and  of  liis 
abilities,  was  calculated,  we  think,  to  excite  considerable 
expectation,  and  considerable  alarm,  in  the  reading  part 
of  the  community.  While  the  author  displayed,  in  many 
places,  great  originality  and  accuracy  of  thinking,  and 
gave  proofs  tliroughout  of  a  very  imcommou  degree  of 
courage,  acuteness,  and  impartiality,  it  was  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  he  was  encumbered  with  the  magnitude  of  hia 
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subject,  and  that  his  habits  of  discussion  were  but  ill 
adapted  to  render  it  popular  ^\'ith  the  greater  part  of  Ids 
readers.  Though  ftdly  possessed  of  his  subject,  he  scarcely 
ever  appeared  to  be  pixjperly  the  master  of  it ;  and  seemed 
oddently  to  move  in  his  new  career  with  great  anxiety 
and  gi-eat  exertion.  In  the  subordinate  details  of  liis 
work,  he  is  often  extremely  ingenious,  clear,  and  satis- 
ikctor)';  but  in  the  grouping  and  distribution  of  its 
several  parts,  he  is  apparently  irresolute  or  capricious ; 
and  has  nudtipUrd  ari<i  <hstinguishod  them  by  such  a  pro- 
fusion of  divisions  and  subdivisions,  that  tlie  tmderstand- 
ing  is  nearly  as  mtich  benildercd  from  the  excessive 
laboiu'  and  complexity  of  the  arrangement,  as  it  could 
have  been  from  ite  absolute  omission.  In  following  out 
the  discussions  into  which  he  is  tempted  by  every  inci- 
dental suggestion,  he  Is  so  anxious  to  foe  a  precise  and 
appropiiate  principle  of  judgment,  that  he  not  only  loses 
sight  of  the  general  scope  of  Ids  performance,  but  pushes 
his  metaphysical  analysis  to  a  degiee  of  subtlety  and 
minuteness  that  must  prove  repulsive  to  the  greater  i)art 
of  his  readei-s.  In  tlie  extent  and  the  fineness  of  those 
specidations,  he  sometimes  appears  to  lose  all  recollection 
of  his  subject,  and  often  seems  to  have  tasked  his  in- 
genuity to  weave  snares  for  his  imdcrstanding. 

The  powers  and  the  peculiarities  which  were  thus  indi- 
cated by  the  preliminary  treatise,  were  certainly  such  as 
to  justify  some  solicitude  as  to  the  execution  of  the 
principal  work.  A\'hLle  it  was  clear  that  it  would  be  well 
worth  reading,  it  was  doubtful  if  it  woidd  be  vgit  fit  for 
being  read:  and  while  it  was  certain  that  it  would  con- 
tain many  admirable  remarks  and  much  orif^ual  reason- 
ing, there  was  room  for  apprchcudmg  that  the  author's 
love  of  method  and  metaphysics  might  ])lace  his  disco- 
veries beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  students,  and  repel 
the  ciuiosity  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  was  so 
Ukcly  to  excite.  Actuated  probably,  in  part,  by  the 
couscioiLsness  of  those  propensities  (which  nearly  dis- 
qualified him  from  being  the  editor  of  his  own  specula- 
tions), and  still  too  busily  occupied  with  the  prosecution 
of  his  great  work  to  attend  to  the  nice  finisliing  of  its 
parts,  Mr.  Bentham,  about  six  years  ago,  put  into  the 
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hands  of  M.  Dumont  a  large  coUectioQ  of  maniiscrii)ts, 
contaimng  the  greater  part  of  the  reasonings  and  obser- 
vations wliich  he  proposed  to  emlxHly  into  liis  projected 
system.  These  materials,  M.  Diimont  a-ssiires  ns,  though 
neither  arranged  nor  completed,  were  rather  redundant 
than  defective  in  quantity ;  and  left  nothing  to  the  re- 
dacteur^  hut  the  occasional  labour  of  selection,  arrange- 
ment, and  comprossion.  This  tjisk  he  has  performed, 
as  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  papers  entrusted  to  him, 
in  the  work  now  before  us ;  and  has  certainly  given  a 
very  fair  s[K'cimen,  both  of  tlie  merit  of  the  original  spe- 
culations, and  of  his  own  powers  of  expression  and  di^ 
tribution.  Therc  arc  some  passages,  perhaps,  into  which 
a  degrtH,*  of  levity  has  boon  iutroducc*!  that  does  not 
harmonise  with  the  genend  tone  of  the  compositioji ;  and 
others  in  which  we  miss  something  of  that  richness  of 
illustration  and  homely  vigour  of  reasoning  which  de- 
hghted  as  in  Mr.  Hcntham's  original  publications;  but, 
ill  point  of  neatnesss  and  pei-spicuity,  conciseness  and 
precision,  we  liave  no  sort  of  doubt  that  M.  Dumont  lias 
been  of  the  most  essential  service  to  his  prmcipid ;  aud 
are  inclined  to  suspect  that,  witliout  this  assistance,  we 
should  never  have  been  able  to  give  any  account  of  liis 
labours.* 

The  principle  upon  whi(;h  the  whole  of  Mr.  Bcnthara's 
system  depends  is,  that  VtUitif,  and  utility  alone,  is  the 
criterion  of  right  and  wrong,  and  ought  to  be  tJie  sole 
object  of  the  legislator,  lliis  principle,  he  admits, 
has  often  been  suggested,  and  is  familiarly  recurred 
to  botli  in  action  and  deliberation ;  hut  he  maiutaijis  that 
it  has  never  been  followed  out  with  sufficient  steadiness 
and  resolution,  and  that  the  neccssitj'  of  assuming  it  as 
the  exclusi\'e  test  of  our  proceedings  has  never  been 
suffiriciitly  understood.  There  are  t>vo  principles,  he 
alleges,  that  have  been  admitted  to  a  share  of  that  moral 
authority  which  belongs  of  riglit  to  utiUty  aldne,  and 
have  exercised  a  control  over  the  conduct  and  opinion.^ 

♦  A  considerable  portion  of  the  original  pflpor  is  h?re  omitted:  fluil 
those  pftns  only  reuinod  irhich  relate  to  tue  gt^'neml  principle  and 
scope  of  the  system. 
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of  society,  by  which  legislators  have  been  very  frequently 
misled.  One  of  these  he  denominates  the  Ascetic  prht^ 
ciph^  or  that  wliich  enjoins  the  mortification  of  the 
senses  as  a  duty,  and  proscribes  their  gratification  as 
a  sin;  and  the  other,  wliich  lias  had  a  mvich  more  ex- 
tensive intiucnce  he  calls  the  principle  of  Si/mpnthi/  or 
Antipathy ;  under  wliich  name  he  comprehends  all  those 
systems  wliich  place  the  basis  of  morality  in  the  indica- 
tions of  a  raoi*al  Sense,  or  in  the  maxims  of  a  rule  of 
Right ;  or  which,  under  any  other  form  of  expression, 
decide  upon  tlie  propriety  of  human  actions  by  any  re- 
ference to  internal  feeling,  and  not  solely  on  a  consi- 
deration  of  their  consequences. 

As  utihty  is  thus  assumed  as  the  test  and  standard  of 
action  and  api)rohation,  and  as  it  consists  in  procuring 
Measure  and  avoiding  pain,  Mr.  Beutham  has  thought  it 
iccesiiar)',  in  this  place,  to  introduce  a  catalogue  of  all  the 
ileasures  and  pains  of  whicli  he  conceives  man  to  be  sus- 
ceptible; since  these,  he  alleges,  are  the  elements  of  that 
moral  cidculation  in  whicli  the  wisdom  and  the  duty  of 
legislators  and  individuals  must  idtimately  be  found  to 
consist.  ITic  simple  pleasures  of  wliich  man  is  susceptible 
are  fourteen,  it  seems,  in  number;  and  are  thus  enume- 
rated—  1.  pleasures  of  sense:  2.  of  wealth:  3.  of  dex- 
terity: 4.  of  good  character:  6.  of  friendship;  6.  of 
power:  7.  of  piety:  8.  of  benevolence :  9.  of  malevo- 
lence: 10.  of  mcmorj',  1 1 .  of  imagination :  1*2.  of  hope: 
13.  of  association:  14-.  of  relief  from  pain,  'llie  pains, 
oiu*  readers  will  be  happy  to  leani,  are  only  eleven ;  and 
are  almost  exactly  the  counter]>art  of  the  pleasures  that 
have  now  been  enumerated.  The  (construction  of  these 
talognes,  M.  Dumont  considers  as  by  iar  the  greatest 
mprovement  tliat  has  yet  been  made  in  tlie  philosophy 
of  human  nature ! 

It  is  chiefly  by  the  fear  of  pain  that  men  are  regulated 
the  choice  of  their  deliberate  actions;  and  Mr.  Ucnt- 
ham  finds  that  pain  may  be  attached  to  particular 
actions  in  four  different  ways:  1.  by  nature:  2.  by 
public  opinion:  3.  by  positive  enactment:  and  4.  by  the 
doctrines  of  religion.     Our  institutions  will  be  perfect 
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when  all  these  different  sanctions  arc  in  harmony  with 
eacli  other. 

But  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  author's  task  re^ 
mains.  In  order  to  make  any  use  of  those  "elements 
of  moral  aiithmetic/'  which  iu-e  constituted  by  the  lists 
of  oiu:  pleasures  and  pains,  it  was  evidently  necessarj-  to 
ascertain  tfteir  relative  Value, — to  enable  him  to  proceed 
in  his  legislative  calculations  with  any  degree  of  assur- 
ance. Under  this  head,  however,  we  are  only  told  that 
the  value  of  a  pleasure  or  a  pain,  considered  in  itself, 
depends,  1.  upon  its  intensity,  2.  upon  its  proximity, 
3.  U[)0U  its  duration,  and  4.  u]X)n  its  certainty ;  and  that, 
considered  with  a  A^iew  to  its  consequences,  its  value  is 
further  iiffctti'd,  I.  by  lis  fenmr/if?/,  i.e.  its  tendency  to 
produce  other  pleasures  or  paius ;  2.  by  its  purity^  i.  p. 
ita  being  unmixed  with  other  sensations ;  and  3.  by 
tlie  number  of  persons  to  whom  it  may  extend.  These 
considerations,  however,  the  author  justly  admits  to  be 
still  inadequate  for  his  purpose ;  for,  by  what  means  is 
the  Intensity  of  any  pain  or  pleasure  to  be  measured,  and 
how,  without  a  knowledge  of  this,  are  we  to  proportion 
punishments  to  temptations,  or  adjust  the  measures  of 
recompense  or  indemnification  1  To  solve  this  problem, 
Mr.  Bentham  seems  to  have  thought  it  sufficient  to  re- 
cur* to  his  favourite  system  of  Enumeration ;  and  to  have 
held  nothing  elst*  necessary  than  to  make  out  a  fair  cata- 
logue of  '*  the  circumstances  by  which  the  sensibility  is 
affected."  These  he  divides  into  two  branches — the  pri* 
mary  and  the  sccoudaiy.  Tlie  first  he  determines  to  be 
exactly  fifteen,  viz.  temperament  —  health  —  stiength  — 
bodily  imperfection  — .-  intelligence  —  strength  of  under- 
standing —  fortitude  —  pt^rsevcrancc  —  dis]>ositions  — 
notions  of  honour  —  notions  of  religion  —  sj-rapathica  — 
antipathies  —  folly  or  derangement  —  fortune.  The  se- 
condary are  only  nine,  \\z.  sex  —  age  —  rank  —  educa- 
tion — profession  —  cUmate  —  creed  —  government  —  re- 
ligious creed.  By  carefiilly  attending  to  these  twenty- 
four  circumstances,  Mr.  Bentham  is  of  opinion  that  we 
may  I)e  able  to  estimate  the  value  of  any  particular  plea- 
sure or  pain  to  an  individual,  with  sufficient  exactness: 
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aiitl  to  judge  of  the  comiwirativc  magnitude  of  crimes, 
and  of  the  i)roportionate  amount  of  pains  and  compen- 
sations. 

Now  the  first  remark  that  suggests  itself  is,  that  if 
there  is  Httle  that  is  false  or  jKruicious  in  this  system, 
there  is  httle  that  is  cither  new  or  imjiortant.  'J'liat 
laws  were  made  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  society, 
and  that  nothing  should  he  enacted  which  has  a  different 
tendency,  are  truths  that  can  scarcely  claim  the  merit 
of  novelty,  or  mark  an  epoch  by  the  date  of  their  pro- 
mulgation ;  and  we  have  not  yet  l)een  able  to  discover 
that  the  vast  technical  apparatus  liere  provided  by 
Mr.  IJcntham  can  be  of  the  smallest  service  in  improv- 
ing their  practical  application. 

The  basis  of  the  whole  system  is  the  undivided  so- 
vereignty of  the  principle  of  Utility,  and  the  necessity 
which  there  is  for  recun-ing  strictly  to  it  in  ever)'  ques- 
tion of  legislation.  Moral  feeUngs,  it  is  admitted,  will 
fequently  be  found  to  coincide  with  it;  but  they  are 
on  no  account  to  be  trusted  to,  till  this  coincidence  has 
■  been  verified.  They  are  no  better,  in  short,  than  sym- 
patliies  and  antipathies,  mere  private  and  unaccountable 
feeUngs,  that  may  varj'  in  the  case  of  every  inthvidual ; 
and  therefore  can  afford  no  fixed  standard  for  general 
approbation  or  cnjojinent.  Now  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  this  fundamcntid  propositiim  is  very  defective,  both 
in  logical  consistency,  antl  in  substuutial  truth.  In  the 
first  place,  it  seems  verj'  ob\ious  that  tlie  principle  of 
utility  is  hable  to  the  very  same  objections,  on  the  force  of 
which  the  authority  of  moral  impressions  has  been  so 
positively  denied.  For  how  shall  utility  itself  be  recog- 
nised, but  by  a  feefbig  exactly  similar  to  that  which  is 
stigmatised  as  capricious  and  imaccomitable  ?  How  are 
pleasures  and  pains,  and  the  degrees  and  relative  mag- 
nitude of  pleasures  and  pains,  tti  be  distuiguished.  but  by 
the  feeling  and  experience  of  every  individual  I  .'Vud 
what  greater  certainty  can  there  be  in  the  accuracy  of 
such  dctt*rmiii;itious,  than  ui  the  results  of  other  feelings 
no  less  general  and  distinguishable  T     If  rig/it  arid  wrong, 

short,  be  not  precisely  the  same  to  every  individual, 
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neither  are  pleasure  and  pain  ;  and  if  there  be  dcsjwtisin 
and  absurditj'  in  imposing  upon  another  one's  owii  im- 
pressions of  wisdom  and  propiicty,  it  cannot  be  jitst  and 
reasonable  to  erect  a  standard  of  enjoyment,  and  a  con. 
sequent  rule  of  conduct,  upon  the  narrow  busis  of  our 
own  measure  of  sensibility.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
by  assuming  the  principle  of  utility,  we  do  not  get  rid  of 
the  risk  of  variable  feeling ;  and  that  we  are  stiU  Hable 
to  all  the  uucertaiutv  that  may  be  producwl  by  this 
cause,  under  tlie  mfluence  of  any  otlier  pruici]>le. 

The  truth  is,  Iiowcver,  that  this  uncertainty  is  in  all 
cases  of  a  very  limited  nature ;  and  that  the  common  in>- 
preasions  of  morality,  the  Milgar  distinctions  of  right 
and  wrong,  \irtuc  and  vice,  are  perfectly  sufficient  to 
direct  the  conduct  of  the  individual,  and  the  judgment 
of  the  legislator,  for  all  useftd  purposes,  without  any 
reference  to  the  natvu-e  or  origin  of  those  distinctions. 
In  many  respects,  indeed,  we  conceive  them  to  be  much 
fitter  for  this  pui-pose  than  Mr.  Bentham's  oracles  of 
utility.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that 
it  is  a  very  gross  and  unpai'donable  mistake  to  represent 
the  notions  of  right  and  >vrong,  which  are  here  in  que^ 
tion,  as  dri)cnding  altogether  ujwn  the  private  and  capri- 
cious feelings  of  an  individuid.  Certainly  no  man  was 
ever  so  arrogant  or  so  foolisli,  as  to  insist  upon  esta- 
bhsliing  his  own  individual  persuasion  as  an  infallible  test 
of  duty  and  wisdom  for  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
moral  feelings,  of  which  Mr.  Bcntham  woidd  make  so 
small  account,  are  tlie  feelinirs  which  observation  has 
taught  us  to  impute  to  uH  men ;  tliose  in  which,  under 
every  variety  of  circumstances,  they  are  found  pretty 
constantly  to  agree,  and  as  to  which  the  luxiformity  of 
their  concUisious  may  be  reasoned  and  reckoned  upon, 
with  almost  as  much  security  as  in  the  case  of  their  ex- 
ternal percejitions.  The  existence  of  such  feelings,  and 
the  uniformity  with  which  they  are  excited  in  all  men 
on  the  same  occasions,  arc  facts^  in  short,  that  admit  of 
no  dispute ;  and,  in  jwint  of  certainty  and  precision,  are 
exactly  on  a  footing  with  those  perceptions  of  utilit) 
that  can  onlv  be  relied  on  after  thev   also  have  been 
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verified  by  a  similar  process  of  observation.  Now,  we 
are  inclined  to  tliinlcT  in  opposition  to  Mr.  B(»ntham,  that 
a  legislator  will  proceed  more  safely  by  followinf^  the 
indications  of  tXioae  moral  distinctions  as  to  wliicli  all 
men  are  ag^reed,  tJian  by  setting  them  altogether  at  de- 
fiance, and  attending  exclusively  to  those  j>crceptions  of 
utility  which,  after  all,  he  must  collect  from  liie  same 
general  agreement. 

It  is  now,  we  believe,  univei*sally  admitted,  that  nothing 
can  be  generally  the  oliject  of  moral  approbation,  which 
does  not  tend,  upon  the  whole,  to  the  good  of  mankind  ; 
and  we  are  not  even  disqjosed  to  dispute  with  Mr.  IJentham, 
that  the  tnie  source  of  this  raond  approbation  is  in  all 
cases  a  perception  or  experience  of  what  may  be  called 
utility  in  the  action  or  object  which  excites  it.  The 
difference  bet^vcen  us,  however,  is  considerable ;  and  it 
is  precisely  tliis  —  Mr.  Bcntham  maintains,  that  in  all 
cases  we  ought  to  disi-egard  the  prestiraptions  arising 
from  moral  approbation*  and.  by  a  resolute  and  scru- 
pulous analysis,  to  get  at  the  actual,  naked  utility  upon 
which  it  is  founded ;  and  then,  by  the  ai>phcation  of 
his  new  moral  arithmetic,  to  determine  its  quantity,  its 
comi>osition,  and  its  value ;  and,  accordinj^  to  the  result 
of  this  investigation,  to  regidate  our  moral  approbation 
for  the  fiiture.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  are  inclined  to 
hold,  that  those  feelings,  where  they  are  uniform  and  de- 
cided,  are  by  far  the  surest  test^  of  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  utility  by  which  they  are  suggested ;  and  that  if 
we  discredit  their  report,  and  attempt  to  ascertain  this 
value  by  any  formal  process  of  calculation  oranaly.sis,  we 
desert  a  safe  and  natural  standard,  in  pursuit  of  one  for 
the  constiiiction  of  which  we  neither  have,  nor  ever  can 
have,  any  rules  or  materials.  A  ver>-  few  observations, 
we  trust,  vniX  set  this  in  a  clear  light. 

The  amount,  degree,  or  intensity  of  any  pleasure  or 
pain,  is  ascertained  by  feeling;  and  not  dctcrmimxl  by 
reason  or  reflection.  These  feelings  however  are  tran- 
sitory in  their  own  nature,  and,  when  they  occur  sepa- 
rately, and,  as  it  were,  individually,  are  not  easily  recalled 
with  such  precision  as  to  enable  us,  upon  recollection, 
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to  adjust  their  relative  values.  But  when  tliey  present 
themselves  in  combination,  or  in  rapid  succession,  their 
relative  ma^itudc  or  intensity  is  generally  perceived 
by  the  mind  without  any  exertion,  and  rather  by  a  sort 
of  immediate  feeling,  than  in  conseq\ienc«  of  any  in- 
tentional comiJarison;  And  when  a  paiticular  combi- 
nation or  succession  of  such  feelings  is  repeatedly  or 
frequently  suggestetl  to  the  memory,  the  relative  value 
of  all  its  parts  is  perceived  with  great  reatUness  and 
rapidity,  and  the  general  result  is  fixed  in  the  mind, 
without  our  l>eing  conscious  of  any  act  of  reflection- 
In  this  way,  moral  maxims  and  impressions  arise  in  the 
minds  of  all  men,  from  an  instinctive  and  involuntary 
valuation  of  the  good  and  the  enl  which  they  have 
perceived  to  be  connected  with  certain  actions  or  habits ; 
and  those  impressions  may  safely  be  taken  for  the 
just  result  of  that  valxiation,  which  we  may  afterwards 
attempt,  imsuccessfully,  though  with  great  labour,  to 
rei>eat.  They  may  be  com|)ared,  on  this  view  of  the 
matter,  to  those  acquired  perceptions  of  sight  by  which 
the  eye  is  enabled  to  judge  of  distances ;  of  the  process 
of  acquiring  wliich  we  are  equally  unconscious,  and  yet 
by  which  it  is  certain  that  we  are  much  more  safely  and 
commodiously  guided,  within  the  range  of  oiu-  ordinary 
occupations,  than  we  ever  could  be  by  any  fonnal  scien- 
tific calcidations,  founded  on  the  faintness  of  the  colour- 
ing, and  tljc  magnitude  of  the  angle  of  vision,  compared 
with  the  average  tangible  bulk  of  the  kind  of  object  in 
question. 

The  comparative  value  of  such  good  and  e^il,  we  have 
already  obsen-ed,  can  obviously  be  detenuined  by  feeling 
alone ;  so  that  the  interference  of  tedmical  and  elaborate 
reasoning,  though  it  may  well  be  suppt)sed  to  distiu^b  those 
perceptions  upon  the  accuracy  of  which  the  determination 
must  depend,  cannot  in  any  case  be  of  the  smallest  assist- 
ance. Where  the  preponderance  of  good  or  evil  is  dif^ 
tinctly  felt  by  all  persons  to  whom  a  certain  combination 
of  feelings  has  been  thus  suggested,  we  have  all  the  evi- 
dence for  the  reahty  of  this  prejwnderance  that  the  nature 
of  the  subject  will  admit ;  and  must  try  in  vain  to  traverse 
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that  judgment,  by  any  subsequent  exertion  of  a  faculty 
that  has  no  juristliction  in  the  cause.     The  established 
rules  and  impressions  of  morality,  therefore,  we  consider 
ns  the  grand  recorded  result  of  an  infinite  multitude  of 
experiments   upon   human   feeling   and   fortxme,  under 
every  variety  oi  cii'cumstanccs ;  and  as  afTording,  there- 
fore, by  fax  the  nearest  approximation  to  a  just  standard 
of  the  pood  and  the  evil  that  human  conduct  is  con- 
cerned with,  which  the  nature  of  our  faculties  will  allow. 
In  endeavouring  to  coiTcct  or  amend  this  general  ver- 
dict  of  mankind,  in   any  particiUar   instance,   we   not 
only   substitute   our   own   individual    feelings   for   that 
large  average  which  is  implied  in  those  moral  impres- 
sions,  which   are   imivei*saliy  prevalent,    but   obviously 
run    the   risk   of  omitting   or   mistaking   some   of  the 
most   important   elcinents   of   the   calculation.       Every 
one  at  all  accustomed  to  reflect  upon  the  operations  of 
liis  mind,  must  be  conscious  how  difficult  it  is  to  retrace 
exactly  those  trains  of  thouglit  which  pass  through  the 
understanding  almost  without  giving  us  any  intimation 
of  their  existence,  and  how  impossible  it  frequently  is  to 
rei>eat  any  process  of  thought,  when  we  pi-opose  to  make 
it  the  subject  of  observation.     The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
our  feelings  arc  not  in  their  natural  state  when  we  would 
thus  make  them  the  objects  of  study  or  analysis;  and 
their  force  and  direction  are  far  better  estimated,  there- 
fore, from  the  traces  which  they  leave  in  their  spontaneous 
visitations,  than  fi'om  any  forced  revocation  of  them  for 
the  purpose  of  being  measured  or  compare<.l.     When  the 
object  itself  is  inaccessible,  it  is  wisest  to  compute!  its 
magnitude  from  its  shadow ;  where  the  cause  cannot  be 
directly  examined,  its  qualities  m'c  most  securely  inferred 
from  its  effects. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  consequences  of  disregarding 
the  general  impressions  of  morality,  and  determining 
very  individual  question  upon  a  rigorous  estimate  of 
\e  utility  it  might  appear  to  involve,  would  be,  to  give 
"an  additional  force  to  the  causes  by  which  our  judgmenta 
^^e  most  apt  to  be  perverted,  and  entirely  to  abrogate 
^ne  authority  of  those  General  rides  by  which  alone  men 
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are  commonly  enabled  to  judge  of  their  own  conduct 
%vitli  any  tolerable  impartiality.  If  we  were  to  dismiss 
altogether  from  our  consideration  those  authoritative 
maxims,  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  general  ap- 
probation of  mankind,  and  to  regulate  our  conduct 
entiiely  by  a  view  of  the  good  and  the  c^il  that  jiro- 
mises  to  be  the  consequence  of  every  pnrticidar  action, 
there  is  reason  to  fear,  not  only  that  inclination  might 
occasionally  slip  a  faUe  weight  into  the  scale,  but  that 
many  of  the  most  important  consequences  of  our  actions 
might  bo  overlooked.  Those  actions  are  bad,  according 
to  Mr.  Hentham,  that  produce  more  evil  than  good: 
But  actions  are  performed  by  individuals;  and  all  tlie 
good  may  be  to  the  individual,  and  tdl  (he  oil  to  the 
community.  Tlierc  are  innumerable  cases  in  which  tJie 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  commission  of  a  crime 
are  incalculably  greater  (looking  only  to  this  world) 
than  the  evils  to  which  it  may  expose  the  criminal. 
This  holds  in  almost  every  instance  where  unla^\'ful  pas- 
sion-s  may  be  gratified  vdih  vcrj'  little  risk  of  detection. 
A  mere  calculation  of  utiHties  would  never  prevent 
such  actions;  and  the  truth  undoubtedly  is,  that  the 
gi'eater  part  of  men  ore  only  withheld  from  commit- 
ting tliem  by  those  general  impressions  of  morality, 
which  it  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Bentham's  system  to  super- 
sede. Even  admitting,  what  miglit  avcU  be  denied, 
that,  in  all  cases,  the  utility  of  the  individual  is  insepar- 
ably connected  with  that  of  society,  it  v^ill  not  be  di*. 
puted,  at  least,  that  this  connexion  is  of  a  nature  not 
very  striking  or  ob\ions,  and  that  it  may  frequently  be 
overlooked  by  an  individual  deliberating  on  the  conse- 
quences of  his  projected  actions.  It  is  in  aid  of  this 
oversight,  of  this  omissiiin.  of  this  partiality,  that  we 
xefer  to  the  General  rulex  of  morality  ;  rules,  which  have 
been  suggested  by  a  kuger  obseiTation,  and  a  longer 
experience^  than  any  intlindual  can  dream  of  pretending 
to,  and  which  have  been  accommodated,  by  tlie  joint  action 
of  our  synqtatliies  witli  delinquents  and  with  sufferers, 
to  the  actvud  rnndition  nf  human  fortitude  and  intirmity. 
If  they  be  founded  on  utihty,  it  is  on  an  utility   that 
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cannot  always  be  di8a)vered ;  and  that  can  never  be 
correctly  estimatetl,  in  deliberating  upon  a  particular 
nieosuro,  or  with  a  view  to  a  spurific  course  of  rouduct: 
It  is  on  an  utility  that  does  not  disLovcr  itself  till  it  is 
accumulated ;  and  only  becomes  apparent  after  a  large 
collection  of  examples  have  been  embodied  in  proof  of  it. 
Such  summaries  of  utility,  such  records  of  unilbrm  ob- 
servation, we  conceive  to  be  the  General  rules  of  Morality, 
by  wliich,  and  by  which  alone,  lejCfislators  or  individuals 
can  be  safely  directed  in  determining  on  tin-  propriety 
of  any  course  of  conduct.  They  are  observations  tidteu 
in  tiie  calm,  by  which  we  must  be  guided  in  the  dark- 
ness and  the  terror  of  the  tempest ;  they  are  beacons 
and  strongholds  erected  in  the  day  of  peace,  round  wliicli 
we  must  nilly,  and  to  wliich  we  must  betake  ourselves, 
in  the  hour  of  contest  and  alann. 

For  these  reasons,  and  for  others  which  our  limits  will 
act  now  pennit  us  to  hint  at,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
old  established  morality  of  mankind  ought  uiwn  no  ac> 
count  to  give  place  to  a  bold  and  rigid  investigation  into 
the  ntiliiy  of  any  particidar  act,  or  any  course  of  action 
that  may  be  made  the  subject  of  deliberation  ;  and  that 
the  safest  and  the  shortest  way  to  tlie  good  which  we  all 
desire,  is  the  beaten  highway  of  moralit)*,  which  was 
formed  at  first  by  the  experience  of  good  and  of  evil. 

But  our  objections  do  not  apply  meroly  to  the  founda- 
tion of  Mr.  Bentham's  new  system  of  morality:  We  tliiiik 
the  plan  and  execution  of  the  superstructure  itself  do- 
ective  in  many  particulars.  Even  if  we  could  be  per- 
'feuaded  that  it  would  be  wiser  in  general  to  follow  J.he 
dictates  of  utility  tl»an  the  impressions  of  moral  duty, 
we  should  still  say  that  the  system  contained  in  these 
volumes  does  not  enable  us  to  adopt  that  substitute :  and 
that  it  really  presents  us  with  no  means  of  measuring  or 
comparing  utilities.  After  pemsing  M.  Duraont's  elo- 
quent observations  on  the  incalculable  benefits  which  his 
author's  discoveries  were  to  confer  on  the  science  of  le- 
gislation, and  on  the  genius  and  good  fortune  by  which 
had  been  enabled  to  reduce  morality  to  tlie  precision 

a  science,  by  fixing   a   precise  standard  for  the  good 
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and  e\il  of  our  lives,  we  proceeded  with  the  penisal  of 
Mr.  Benthani's  endless  tables  and  di\'isions,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  impatience,  expeetation,  and  disappointment 
Now  that  we  liave  finished  our  task,  the  latter  senti- 
ment alone  remains ;  for  we  perceive  veiy  clcaiiy  that 
M.  Dumout's  zeal  and  partiality  have  imposed  upon  hU 
natui*al  sagacity,  and  that  Mr.  Bcntham  has  just  left  the 
science  of  moralit)'  in  the  same  imperfect  condition  in 
which  it  was  left  by  his  predecessors.  The  whole  of 
Mr.  Bentham's  catalogues  and  distinctions  tend  merely 
to  ]>oint  out  the  Number  of  the  causes  that  piotUice  our 
happiness  or  misery,  but  by  no  means  to  ascertain  their 
relative  Magnitutie  or  force ;  and  the  oidy  effect  of  their 
introduction  into  the  science  of  morality  seems  to  be,  to 
embarrass  a  jxipidar  subjet^t  with  a  technical  uomencla^ 
ture,  and  to  jierplex  familiar  truths  with  an  unneressary 
intricacy  of  arrangement. 

Of  the  justice  of  tliis  I'emark  any  one  may  satisfy 
himself,  by  turning  back  to  the  tables  and  classifica- 
tions which  we  have  exliibited  in  the  fonner  part  of 
this  analysis,  and  trjing  if  he  can  find  there  any  rules 
for  estimating  the  comparative  value  of  pleasures  and 
pains,  that  are  not  perfectly  familiar  to  the  most  im- 
instructcd  of  tlie  species.  In  the  table  of  simple  plea- 
siurcs,  for  instance,  what  satisfaction  can  it  affoiti  to 
find  the  pleasure  of  riches  set  do«-n  as  a  distinct  genus 
from  the  pleasure  of  power,  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
senses  —  unless  some  scale  were  annexed  by  which  the 
respective  value  of  these  several  pleasures  might  be 
asceitiiined  \  If  a  man  is  balancmg  between  the  pain  of 
privation  and  the  pain  of  shame,  how  is  he  relieved  by 
merely  finding  these  ananged  under  separate  titles  \  or, 
in  either  case,  will  it  give  him  any  information,  to  be 
told  that  the  value  of  a  pain  or  pleasure  depends  upon  its 
intensity,  its  duration,  or  its  certainty  ?  If  a  legislator  \s 
desirous  to  leani  what  degree  of  punishment  is  suitable 
to  a  particular  offence,  will  he  be  greatly  edified  to  read 
that  the  same  punishment  may  be  more  or  less  severe 
according  to  the  temi>eraineut,  the  intelligence,  the  rank 
or  the  fortune  of  the  delinquent ;  and  that  the  circum- 
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stances  that  influence  sensibility,  thougli  commonly 
reckoned  to  be  only  nine,  may  feirly  be  set  do^vn  at  fif- 
teen i  Is  there  any  tiling,  in  sliort,  in  tills  whole  book, 
that  realises  the  trimnpliaiit  Introdnction  of  the  editor, 
or  that  can  enable  us  in  any  one  instance  to  decide  upon 
the  relative  mognifude  of  an  eAal^  other^vise  than  by  a 
reference  to  the  common  feelings  of  mankind  ?  It  is 
e,  we  are  perfectly  persuaded,  that  by  the  help  of 
ese  feelings,  we  caji  form  a  pretty  correct  judgment  in 
ost  cases  that  occur ;  but  Mr.  Bentham  is  not  per- 
suaded of  this  ;  and  insists  ujMjn  our  renouncing  all  faith 
in  so  incorrect  a  standard,  while  he  promises  to  furnish 
us  ^ith  another  that  is  liable  to  no  sort  of  inaccni-acy, 
This  promise  we  do  not  think  he  has  in  any  degree  ful- 
filled ;  because  he  has  given  us  no  rule  by  which  the 
intensity  of  any  pain  or  pleasure  can  be  determined :  and 
furnished  us  \nth  no  instrument  by  which  we  may  take 
the  altitude  of  enjoyment,  or  fathom  the  depths  of  pain. 
It  is  no  apology  for  having  made  this  promise,  that  its 
fulfilment  was  evidently  impossible. 

In  multiplpng  these  distinctions  and  divisions,  which 
form  the  basis  of  his  system,  Mr.  Bentham  appears  to  us 
to  bear  less  resemblance  to  a  plxilosopher  of  the  present 
timt*s,  than  to  one  of  the  old  scholastic  doctoi-s,  who  sub- 
stituted classification  for  reasoning,  and  looked  u^ion  the 
categories  as  the  most  useful  of  all  human  inven- 
'tions.  Their  distinctions  were  generally  real,  as  well  as 
his.  and  could  not  have  been  made  without  the  misap- 
plication of  much  labour  and  ingenuity:  But  it  is  now 
:enerally  admitted  that  they  are  of  no  use  whatever,  either 
r  the  promotion  of  tnith,  or  the  detection  of  error ;  ajid 
that  they  only  serve  to  point  out  differences  tliat  cannot 
be  overlooked,  or  need  not  be  remembered.  There  are 
many  differences  and  many  points  of  resemblance  in  all 
actions,  and  in  all  substances,  that  arc  absolutely  indif- 
ferent in  any  serious  reasoning  that  may  be  entered  into 
with  regard  to  them  ;  and  though  much  industry  and 
much  ncutencss  may  be  displayed  in  fimling  them  out, 
the  discover)'  is  just  as  unprofitable  to  science,  as  the 
enumeration  of  the  adverbs  in  the  creetl,  or  the  dissyl- 
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lables  in  the  decalogue,  would  be  to  theolo^\  TW^' 
greater  miraber  oi*  Mr.  Benthum's  distinctioris,  however 
are  liable  to  objcctinn.  because  they  state^  imdcr  an  in- 
tricate and  technical  arraiifjement,  tliosc  facts  and  cir» 
cumstances  only  that  are  necessarily  familiar  to  all 
mankind,  and  cannot  possibly  be  forgotten  on  any  occa^ 
sion  where  it  is  of  importance  to  remember  them.  If 
bad  laws  have  been  enacted,  it  certainly  is  not  from 
having  forgotten  that  the  good  of  society  is  the  lUtimate 
object  of  all  law,  or  that  it  is  absurd  to  repress  one  e^il 
by  the  creation  of  a  greater.  Legislators  have  often  be- 
wildcnxl  themselves  in  the  choice  of  means  ;  but  tliey 
have  never  so  grossly  mistaken  the  ends  of  tlieir  institu- 
tion, as  to  need  to  be  reminded  of  these  obvious  and 
elementary  truths. 

If  there  be  any  part  of  Mr.  Bentliam's  classification 
that  might  be  8upi>osed  to  assist  iis  in  appreciating  the 
comparative  value  of  pleasures  and  pains,  it  must  cer- 
tainly he  his  enumeration  of  the  circumstances  that 
affect  the  sensibility  of  individuals.  Even  if  tliis  table 
were  to  fulfil  all  that  it  promises,  however,  it  would  still 
leave  the  system  fundamently  deficient,  as  it  does  not 
enable  us  to  compare  the  relative  amount  of  any  two 
pleasures  or  pains,  to  individuals  in  the  game  circumstances. 
In  its  particular  application,  however,  it  is  tnJy  no 
less  defective ;  for  though  wc  are  told  that  temperament, 
intelligence,  &c.,  should  vary  the  degree  of  punishment 
or  reward,  we  are  not  told  to  what  extent^  or  in  what 
proportions,  it  should  be  varied  by  these  circumstaucea. 
Till  tliis  be  done,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the  cle^ 
ments  of  Mr.  Bentham's  moral  arithmetic  have  no  deter- 
minate value ;  and  that  it  woidd  be  i)crfectly  impossible 
to  work  any  practical  problem  in  legislation  by  the  help 
of  them.  It  is  scarcely  necessarj'  to  add,  that  even  u 
tliis  were  accomphshcd,  and  the  cognizance  of  all  these 
particulai's  distinctly  enjoined  by  the  law,  the  only  effect 
would  be,  to  introduce  a  puerile  and  fantastic  complcxit)' 
into  oui-  systems  of  jurisprudence,  and  to  encumber 
judicial  procedui-e  Avith  a  multitude  of  frivolous  or  im- 
practicable  obser\'auces.     The  circumstances,   in  conai- 
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deration  of  wliich  Mr.  Benthani  would  have  the  laws 
vary  the  punishment,  arc  so  numerous  and  so  indefinite, 
that  it  would  rocjiiire  a  vast  deal  more  lahour  to  asccr- 
.  tain  their  existence  in  any  particular  case,  than  to 
stablish  the  principal  offence.  The  first  is  Tenipera- 
lent ;  and  in  a  case  of  flogging,  we  suppose  Mr.  Bont- 
«  would  remit  a  few  lashes  to  a  sanguine  and  irri- 
table delinquent,  and  lay  a  few  additional  stripes  on  a 
phlegmatic  or  pitiiitous  one.  But  how  is  the  temiiera- 
ment  to  be  given  in  e^'idence  ]  or  are  the  judg(?s  to 
aggravate  or  alleviate  a  punishment  upon  a  mere  ins{)ec- 
tion  of  the  pnsoncr'g  complexion.  Another  circumstance 
that  shoidd  aftect  the  pain,  is  the  offender's  tinuness  of 
mind ;  and  anotljcr  his  strength  of  understanding.  How 
is  a  court  to  take  cognizance  of  these  qualities  ?  or  in 
what  degree  are  they  to  affect  their  proceedings  \  If 
ve  are  to  admit  such  considerations  into  our  law  at  all, 
^they  ought  to  be  carried  a  great  deal  fartlicr  than  Mr. 
Bentliam  has  indicated ;  and  it  should  be  expressed  in 
the  statutes,  what  alleviation  of  punishment  should  be 
awarded  to  n  culprit  on  account  of  his  mfe's  pregnancy, 
or  the  colour  of  his  children's  hair.  We  cannot  lielp 
thinking  that  the  undistinguislxing  grossness  of  our 
actual  practice  is  better  than  such  foppery.  We  fix  a 
punishment  that  is  calculated  for  the  common,  average 
condition  of  those  to  whom  it  is  to  be  applied  ;  and,  in 
almost  all  cases,  we  leave  with  the  judge  a  discretionary 
power  of  accomodating  it  to  any  pecuHaritics  that  may 
seem  to  require  an  exception.     After  all,  this  is  the  most 

K»lausible  part  of  Mr.  Bentham's  aiTangements. 
In  what  he  has  said  of  the  false  notions  which  legis- 
fttoi-s  have  frequently  followed  in  preference  to  the  polar 
ight  of  utOit)',  we  think  we  discover  a  good  deal  of  in- 
accuracy, and  some  Uttle  want  of  candoiu-.  Mr.  Bcntham 
must  certainly  be  concious  that  no  one  ever  pretended 
that  the  mere  antiquity  of  a  law  was  a  sufficient  reason 
for  retaining  it.  in  spite  of  its  evident  inutility :  But  when 
the  utility  of  parting  with  it  is  doubtfid,  its  antiquity 
may  fairly  be  urged  as  affonling  a  prcsum])tion  in  its 
&vour,  and  as  a  reason  for  being  cautious  at  least  in  the 
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removal  of  what  must  be  incorporated  with  so  many 
other  institations.     We  plead  the  antiqiiitA'  of  our  Con- 
stitution as  an  additional  reason  for  not  yielding  it  up 
to  innovators:  but  nobody  ever  thought,  we  believe,  of 
advancing  tliis  plea  in  support  of  the  statutes  against 
AVitchcrail.     In  the  same  way,  we  think,  there  is  more 
wit  than  reason  in  ascribing  the  errors  of  many  legis* 
lators  to  their  being  misled  by  a  metaphor.     The  meta- 
phor, we  are  incUncxl  to  thuik,  has  generally  arisen  from 
the  principle  or  practice  to  which  ^Ir.  IJentham  would  give 
effect  independent  of  it.     The  law  of  Eugland  respects 
ihc  sanctity  of  a  free  citizen's  dwelling  so  much,  as  to 
y\M  it  some  privilege ;  and  there/ore  an  En^lishraans 
house  is  called  his  Castle.     The  piet)'  or  superstition  of 
some  nations  has  determined  that  a  criminal  ciiimot  be 
iurre*tctl  in  a  place  of  worship.     Tliis  is  the  whole  fact: 
the  usage  is  neither  explained  nor  convicted  of  absurdity, 
by  saying  that  such  people  call  a  church  the  House  of 
God.     If  it  were  the  house  of  Ciod,  does  Mr.  Bentliam 
conceive  that  it  ought  to  be  a  sanctiiar>'  for  criminals? 
In  what  is  soid  of  the  Fictions  of  law,  there  is  much  of 
the  same  misapprehension.     Men  neither  are,  nor  ever 
were,  misguided  by  these  fictions ;  but  the  fictions  are 
merely  certain  quaint  and  striking  methods  of  expressing 
a  rule  that  has  been  adopted  in  an  apprehension  of  its 
utility.     To  deter  men  from  committing  ti'eason,  their 
offspring  is  associated  to  a  certain  extent  in  their  punisli- 
meut.    The  motive  and  object  of  this  law  is  plain  enough ; 
antl  calling  the  effect  "  Comiption  of  blood,"  will  neither 
aggravate  nor  hide  its  injustice.     When  it  is  said  that 
the  heir  is  the  same  person  with  the  deceased,  it  is  but 
a  pithy  way  of  intimating  that  he  is  bound  in  all  tlie 
obligations,  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  his  predfv 
w^ssor.   That  tlie  King  ne\'er  dies,  is  only  another  phrase 
for  rxpivssiug  that  the  office  is  never  vacant ;  and  that 
he  is  every  where,  is  true,  if  it  be  lawful  to  say  that  a 
|)(^rwM)  can  act  by  deput)'.     In  all  tliese  observations. 
«nd  in  many  iliat  are  scattered  through  the  subsequent 
ivtrt  of  liis  Ux^k,  Mr.  Bentham  seems  to  forget  that  thert' 
»»•  such  M  thing  as  conjmou  sense  in  the  world ;  and  to 
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take  it  for  granted,  that  if  there  be  an  opening  in  the 
letter  of  the  law  tor  folly,  misapprehension,  or  abuse,  its 
ministers  will  eagerly  take  advantage  of  it,  antl  tlirow  the 
whole  frame  of  society'  into  disorder  and  wretchedness. 
^A.  very  slight  obscr\ation  of  the  actual  business  of  life 
~might  have  taught  him,  that  expediency  may,  for  the  most 
part,  be  readily  and  certainly  discovered  by  those  who 
arc  interested  in  finding  it ;  and  tliat  in  a  certain  stage 
of  civilis;ition  there  is  generated  such  a  quantity  of  in- 
telligence and  good,  sense,  as  to  disarm  absurd  institutions 
of  their  power  to  do  mischief,  and  to  administer  defective 
laws  into  a  sjstem  of  practical  equity.  Tliis  indeed  is  the 
^and  conective  wliich  remedies  all  the  errors  of  legis- 
lators, and  retrenches  all  that  is  pernicious  in  prejudice. 
It  makes  ns  independent  of  technical  systems,  and  indif- 
ferent to  speculative  irregularities ;  and  he  who  could 
increase  its  quantity,  or  contirm  its  power,  would  do 
more  service  to  mankind  than  all  the  philosophers  tliat 
ever  si)eculated  on  the  means  of  theii*  reformation. 

In  the  following  chapter  wo  meet  with  a  pei^lexity 

which,  though  very  ingeniously  produced,  appears  to  us 

to  be  wholly  gratuitous.     'Mi.  Bentham  for  a  long  lime 

Hcan  see  no  distinction  between  Civil  and  Criniinal  juris- 

^prudcncc ;   and  insists  upon  it,  that  rig/its  and  crimes 

» necessarily  and  virtually  imply  each  other.  If  I  have 
a  riglit  to  get  yoiu:  horse,  it  is  only  because  it  would 
be  a  crime  for  you  to  keep  him  from  me ;  and  if  it 
be  a  crime  for  me  to  take  your  horse,  it  is  only  be- 
cause you  have  a  right  to  keep  him.  Tliis  we  think 
is  very  pretty  reasouing:  But  the  distinction  between 
the  civil  and  the  criminal  law  is  not  the  less  substantial 
and  apparent.  The  cirii  law  is  that  which  directs  and 
^^enjoins — the  criminal  law  is  that  wliich  Punishes,  lliis 
B&s  enough  for  the  legislator ;  and  for  those  who  are  to 
"obey  him.  It  is  a  curious  inquiry,  no  doubt,  how  far 
all  rights  may  be  considered  as  the  coimterpart  of  crimes; 
and  whether  every  regulation  of  the  cinl  code  necessaiily 
implies  a  delict  in  the  event  of  its  violation.  On  this 
head  there  is  room  for  a  good  deal  of  speculation ;  but 
in  our  opinion  Mr.  Bentham  pushes  the  principle  much 
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too  far.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  gained,  for  instance, 
either  in  the  way  of  clearness  or  consistency,  by  arrang- 
ing under  the  head  of  criminal  law,  those  cases  of  refusal 
to  fiiliil  contracts,  or  to  perform  obligations,  for  which 
no  other  punishment  is  or  ought  to  be  pronded,  but  a 
compulsorj-  fuMlment  or  performance.  This  is  merely 
following  out  tlie  injtmction  of  the  ci>il  code,  and 
cannot,  cither  in  law  or  in  logic,  be  correctly  regarded 
as  a  punishment.  The  proper  practical  test  of  a  crime, 
is  where,  over  and  above  tlie  restitution  of  the  violated 
right  (wliere  that  is  possible),  the  violator  is  subjected  to 
a  direct  pain,  in  order  to  deter  from  the  rcpctitiou  of 
such  offences. 

In  passing  to  the  code  of  criminal  law,  Mr.  Benthara 
does  not  forget  the  necessity  of  classifjiug  and  dividing. 
Delicts,  according  to  him,  arc  either,  1.  Private,  or 
against  one  or  a  few  individuals ;  2.  Reflective,  or 
against  the  delinquent  himself;  3.  Semipublic,  or  against 
some  particidar  class  or  description  of  persons;  and, 
finally,  Public,  or  against  the  whole  community.  Pri- 
vate delicts  again,  relate  either  to  the  person,  the  pro- 
pert)-,  the  reputation  or  the  condition;  and  they  are 
distributed  into  complex  and  simple,  principal  and  acces- 
sory, positive  aud  negative,  &c.,  &c.  The  chief  evil  of  a 
crime  is  the  alarm  which  it  excites  in  the  community; 
and  the  degree  of  this  alarm,  Mr.  Bentham  assumes,  de- 
pcntls  upon  eighl  ciirumstanc^s,  the  particular  situation 
of  the  tlelinquent,  his  motives,  his  notoriety,  his  character, 
the  difficulties  or  facilities  of  the  attempt,  Sec.  But  here 
again,  Ave  see  no  sense  in  the  enumeration ;  the  plain  fact 
being,  that  the  alai*m  is  increased  by  every  thing  which 
renders  it  probable  tliat  such  acts  may  be  frequently 
repeated.  In  one  case,  and  one  of  considerable  atrocity, 
tlierc  is  no  alarm  at  all;  because  tlie  only  beings  who 
can  be  affected  by  it,  are  incapable  of  fear  or  suspicion — 
this  is  the  case  of  infanticide:  aud  Mr.  Bentham  inge- 
niously observes,  that  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance that  the  laws  of  many  nations  have  been  so  ex- 
tremely indifferent  on  that  subject  In  modem  Europe, 
however,  he  conceives  that  they  are  bm'baroualy  severe, 
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the  case  of  certain  crimes  against  the  community, 
such  as  misgovpi-nment  of  all  kinds,  the  danger  again  is 

^  always  infinitely  greater  than  the  alarm. 

B  The  remedies  which  law  lias  provided  against  the  mis- 
chief of  Climes,  Mr.  Bentham  says,  are  of  four  orders ; 
preventive  —  repressive  —  compensatory  —  or  simply 
penal.  Upon  the  subject  of  compensation  or  satis&c- 
tion,  Mr.  Bentham  is  most  copious  and  most  orijE^uiul  ; 

^and  under  the  title  of  satisfation  in  honour,  he  presents 

fns  with  a  very,  calm,  acute,  and  judicious  inquiry  into 
the  eifects  of  duelling  ;  which  he  rcpi-esents  as  Hie  only 
remedy  which  the  impolicy  or  impotency  of  our  legisla- 
tors has  left  for  such  offences.  We  do  not  tliink,  liow- 
kever,  that  the  same  good  sense  jjrevails  in  wliat  he  sub- 
joins, as  to  the  means  that  might  be  employed  to  punish 
insults  and  attacks  u)K>n  the  honour  of  indiWdiials. 
According  to  the  enormity  of  the  offence,  he  is  for 
making  the  delinquent  pronoimce  a  discourse  of  humi- 
liation, either  standing,  or  on  his  knees,  before  the 
offended  paity,  and  clothed  in  emblematical  robes,  with 
a  mask  of  a  characteristic  nature  on  his  head,  &c. 
There  possibly  may  be  countries  where  such  contrivances 
might  answer ;  but,  with  us,  they  would  not  only  be  in- 

^  effectual,  but  ridiculous. 

B     In  the  choice  of  punishments,  Mr.  Bentham  wishes 

■  legislators  to  recollect,  that  punishment  is  itself  an  e^il ; 

"  and  that  it  consists  of  ffve  parts; — the  evil  of  restraint 
■ — the  evil  of  suffering  —  the  evil  of  apprehension  —  the 
evil  of  gioundiess  persecution  —  and  the  e^ils  that  ex- 
tend to  the  innocent  connexions  of  the  delinquent.  For 
the.%  i*easonB,  he  is  [anxious  that  no  pimishment  should 

■  be  inflicted  A^ithout  a  real  cause,  or  without  being  likely 
to  iiiliucnce  the  will ;  or  where  other  remedies  might 
have  been  employed ;  or  in  cases  where  the  crime  pro- 
duces less  evil  than  the  punishment.  These  admoni- 
tions are  all  ^•e^y  pro])er,  and,  we  dare  say,  sincere ;  but 
we  cannot  think  that  they  arc  in  any  way  recommended 
Bby  their  novelty. 

"  In  the  section  u|>on  the  indirect  means  of  i>reventing 
crimes,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  genius  and  strong  rea- 
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soning ;  though  there  are  many  things  set  down  in  too 
rash  and  peremptory  a  manner,  and  some  that  are  sup- 
ported with  a  degree  of  flippancy  not  very  suitable  to 
the  occasion.  The  five  main  sources  of  oflfence  he  thinks 
are,  want  of  occupation,  the  angry  passions,  the  passion 
of  the  sexes,  the  love  of  intoxication,  and  the  love  of 
gain.  As  society  advances,  all  these  lose  a  good  deal  of 
their  mischievous  tendency,  excepting  the  last ;  against 
whicli,  of  course,  the  legislature  should  be  more  vigilant 
than  ever.  In  the  gradual  predominance  of  the  avari- 
cious passions  over  all  the  rest,  however,  Mr.  Bentham 
sees  many  topics  of  consolation ;  and  concludes  this  part 
of  his  work  by  declaring,  that  it  should  be  the  great 
object  of  the  criminal  law  to  reduce  all  offences  to  that 
species  which  can  be  Completely  attoned  for  and  repaired 
by  payment  of  a  sum  of  money.  It  is  a  part  of  his  sys- 
tem, which  we  have  forgotten  to  mention,  that  persons 
so  injured  should  in  all  cases  be  entitled  to  reparation 
out  of  the  public  purse. 


(January,  1804.) 

WttiHt  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Thonuts  lieid,  D.D. 
F.  R.  S.,  Edinhurffh,  law  Proffssor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  thf 
University  of  Glasgow.  By  Opgald  Stfwakt,  K.  U.  S. 
Edinlturgli :  Head  at  diflerent  Meetings  of  tho  Royal  Society 
at  Edinburgh.   8to.    pp.225.  Kdinburgh  and  London:  1603. 

Although  it  is  imj>ossible  to  entertain  greater  respect 
for  any  names  than  we  do  for  those  that  are  imited  in 
the  title  of  tliis  work,  we  must  be  j)erniitt<'d  to  say,  tliat 
there  are  many  tilings  \vith  which  we  cannot  agree,  both 
in  the  system  of  Dr.  Reid,  and  in  Mr.  Ste^^'art  s  elucidar 
tion  au(l  defence  of  it.  That  elucidation  begins,  indeed, 
with  a  remark,  which  we  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  con- 
trovert: that  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Dr.  Rcid's 
philosophy  is  the  systematical  steadiness  with  which  he 
has  adhered  to  the  course  of  correct  observation,  <ind  the 
admirable  self-command  by  which  he  has  confined  him- 
self to  the  clear  statement  of  the  facts  he  has  collected : 
But  then  Mr.  Stewart  immediately  follows  up  this  obser- 
vation with  a  warm  encomium  on  the  inductive  philo- 
sophy of  Lord  Bacon,  and  a  copious  and  eloquent 
exjx)sition  of  the  vast  advantage  t|iat  may  be  expected 
from  appl}Tng  to  the  science  of  mind  those  sound  rules 
of  experimental  philosophy  that  have  undoubtedly  guidetl 
us  to  all  the  splendid  improvements  in  modem  physics. 
From  the  time  indeed  that  Mr.  Himie  published  his 
treatise  of  human  nature,  down  to  the  latest  specula- 
tions of  Condorcct  and  Mr.  Stewart  liimself,  we  have 
observed  this  to  be  a  favounte  topic  with  all  metaphy 
sical  writers ;  and  that  those  who  have  differed  in  almost 
every  thijig  else,  have  agreed  in  mngnifying  the  import- 
ance of  such  inquiries,  and  in  prwlicling  the  approach 
of  some  striking  improvement  in  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing them. 
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Inductive  philoaophj,  or  that  which  proceeds  upes 
the  careful  obaervatkm  of  frets,  may  be  applied  to  two 
difi^^ent  cbMses  of  pbepomena.  The  first  are  thoee  that 
can  be  made  ttie  wibject  trf"  proper  Ex]»eriinont :  whew 
tbe  substances  are  actually  in  our  power,  and  the  judg^ 
njont  and  artifice  of  the  inquirer  can  be  effectually  cm- 
plove^l  to  arrange  and  combine  t)iem  in  such  a  ^"ayj^fl 
to  disclose  their  mo&t  hidden  properties  and  relatio^^l 
l*he  other  class  of  phenomena  are  those  that  occur  in 
sub»tances  that  are  placed  altogether  bevond  our  reach : 
the  order  and  5ucces>ion  of  which  we  are  generally 
unable  to  control ;  and  as  to  which  we  can  do  little  more 
than  collect  and  record  the  laws  by  which  they  appear 
to  be  govcnied.  Those  substances  are  not  the  subject 
of  Exjieriment^  but  of  Observation ;  and  the  knowlcd^ 
wo  may  obtain,  by  carefully  watcliing  their  variations,  is 
of  a  kind  tliat  docs  not  directly  increase  the  power 
which  we  might  otherwise  have  had  over  tliem.  It 
seems  endent,  however,  that  it  is  principally  in  the 
former  of  these  departments,  or  the  strict  experimental 
philosophy^  that  those  splendid  improvements  have  been 
made,  which  have  erected  so  vast  a  trophy  to  the  pro- 
spective genius  of  Bacon.  'I'lie  astronomy  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  is  no  exception  to  this  general  remark :  All  that 
mere  Observation  could  do  to  determine  the  movements 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  had  been  accomplished  by  the 
star-gazers  who  precedcfl   him  ;   and  the  law  of  gravita- 
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uon,  which  lie  afterwards  applied  to  the  planetai*)*  sys- 
tem, was  first  calculated  and  ascertained  by  experiments 
]x*rformed  upon  substances  which  were  entiiely  at  his 
disjx)sal. 

k     It  vnll  scarcely  be  denied,  either,  that  it  is  almost  ex- 

"clusivcJy  to  this  department  of  proper  Experiment,  that 
Lord  Bacon  has  directed  the  attention  of  his  followers. 
His  fimdamentul  maxim  is,  that  knowledge  is  power ; 
and  the  great  problem  wldch  he  constantly  aims  at 
resohing  is,  in  what  manner  the  nature  of  any  substance 
or  quidity  may,  by  cx])eriment,  be  so  detected  and  ascer- 
tained as  to  enable  us  to  manajre  it  at  our  plcasiu-e. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Novum  Organum  accordingly  is 
taken  up   with   ndes  and  examples  for  coutnvinfr  and 

-Xiondiuting  cxjjerimcnts ;  and  the  clucf  advantage  which 
seems  to  have  expected  fiom  the  progress  of  those 
inquiries,  appears  to  be  centred  in  the  enlargement  of 
man's  dominion  over  the  material  universe  which  he 
inhabiu.  To  the  mt^re  Observer,  therefore,  his  laws  of 
pliilosophising,  except  where  they  are  prohibitory  laws, 
lave  but  little  application  ;  and  to  such  an  inquirer,  the 
Bwards  of  his  philosophy  scarcely  appear  to  have  been 

"promised.  It  is  endent  indeed  thai  no  direct  utility  can 
result  from  the  most  accurate  obsei'vation  of  occurences 
which  we  cannot  control ;  and  that  for  the  luses  to  which 
such  observations  may  aftenvards  be  turned,  we  are  in- 
debted not  so  much  to  the  observer,  as  to  the  person 
who  discovered  the  application.  It  also  appears  to  be 
pretty  evident  that  in  the  art  of  observation  itself,  no 
very  great  or  fundamental  improvement  can  be  expecti?d. 
Vigilance  and  attention  are  all  that  can  ever  be  required 
in  an  observer ;  and  though  a  talent  for  metliodicnl 
arrangement  nuiy  faciUtate  to  othci-s  the  study  of  the 
facts  that  liavc  been  collected,  it  does  not  appear  how 
our  actual  knowle<lgo  of  those  facts  can  be  increased  by 
any  new  method  of  describing  them.  Facta  that  we  are 
unable  to  modify  or  direct,  in  short,  can  only  be  the 
objects  of  observatioTi  ;  and  observation  can  only  inform 
Ls  that  they  exist,  anil  that  their  succession  appears  to 
governed  by  certain  general  laws. 

iiQ2 
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In  the  proper  Exi)erimcTital  pliilosophy,  every  acqui- 
sition of  ktiowledf^e  is  au  increase  of  power  ;  because  the 
knowledge  is  iit'cessaiily  derived  from  some  intentional 
disjwsitiou  of  materiids  which  we  may  always  command 
in  tlic  same  manner.  In  the  philosophy  of  observation, 
it  is  merely  a  gratification  of  our  curiositj'.  By  experi- 
ment, too,  we  geueiuUy  acquire  a  pretty  correct  know- 
ledfje  of  tlio  causes  of  tlie  phenomena  we  produce ;  as  we 
ourselves  have  distributed  and  arranged  the  circiuu stances 
upon  which  they  dejjend;  while,  in  matters  of  mere  obser- 
vation, the  assij^nment  of  causes  must  always  be  in  a 
good  degree  conjectural,  inasmuch  as  we  have  no  means 
of  separating  the  preceduig  phenomena,  or  deciding  other- 
wise than  by  analogy,  to  which  of  them  the  succeeding 
event  is  to  be  attributed. 

Now,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  pretty  evident  that  the 
phenomena  of  the  human  mind  arc  almost  all  of  the 
latter  description.  \Vc  feel,  and  perceive,  and  remember, 
without  any  purpose  or  contrivance  of  ours,  and  hare 
evidently  no  power  over  the  mechanism  by  whicli  those 
fimctious  arc  performed.  Wc  may  observe  and  distin- 
guish those  operations  of  mind,  indeed,  with  more  or 
less  attention  or  exactness ;  but  we  caimot  subject  them 
to  experiment,  or  alter  their  nature  by  any  process  of 
investif^ation.  We  cannot  decompose  our  perceptions  in 
a  crucibiL',  nor  divide  our  sensations  with  a  prism ;  nor 
can  we,  by  art  and  contrivance,  produce  any  combination 
of  thoughts  or  emotions,  besides  those  with  which  all 
men  have  been  ])rovidcd  by  nature.  No  metaphysician 
expects  by  analysis  to  discover  a  new  power,  or  to  excite 
a  new  sensation  in  the  mind,  as  a  chemist  discovers  a  new 
earth  or  a  new  metal ;  nor  can  he  hojK*,  by  any  process 
of  synthesis,  to  exhibit  a  mental  combination  different 
from  any  that  nature  has  produced  in  the  minds  of  other 
persons.  The  science  of  metaphysics,  therefore,  depends 
upon  observation,  and  not  upon  experiment:  And  all 
reasonings  upon  mind  proceed  accordingly  upon  a  refer- 
ence to  that  general  observation  which  all  men  arc 
supposed  to  have  made,  and  not  to  any  particular  exjxv 
riments,  which  ore  known  only  to  the  inventor.  —  The 
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]»rouncc  of  philosophy  in  this  department,  therefore,  is 
kthe  province  of  observation  only ;    and  in  this  depart- 
'nient  the  greater  part  of  that  code  of  laws  which  Bacon 
has  provided  for  the  regulation  of  expciitnental  induction 
is  plainly  without  authority.     In  metaphysics,  certainly, 
knowUnlge  is  not  power ;  and  instead  of  producing  new 
phenomena  to  elucidate  the  old,  by  well-contrivcd  and 
I  Tvcll-conducted  expeiimcnts,  the  most  diligent  incpiirer 
'  can  do  no  more  than  re^ster  and  arrange  the  api>ear- 
ances,  which  he  can  neither  account  for  nor  control. 
I      But  though  our  power   can   in  no  case  be  directly 
'  increased  by  the  most  vigilant  and  correct  obser^'ation 
alone,  our  knowledge  may  often  be  very  greatly  extended 
[by  it.     In  the  science  of  mind,  however,  we  are  inclined 
'  Ui  suspect  that  this  is  not  the  case.      From  the  veiy 
nature  of  the  subject,  it  wx-'ms  necessarily  to  follow,  that 
all  men  must  be  practically  familiar  with  idl  the  functions 
and   qualities  of  their  minds  ;   and  with  idmust  all  the 
laws  by  which  they  apj>ear  to  governed.      Every  one 
knows  exactly  what  it  is   to  perceive   and  to  feel,  to 
irt^member,  imagine,  and  believe;    and  though  he  may 
pnot  always  apply  the  words  that  denote  these  operations 
with  i)erfect  propriety',  it  is  not  ^x>ssible  to  supjxisc  that 
any  one  is  ignorant  of  the  things.     Even  those  laws  of 
thought,  or  connexions  of  mental  operation,  that  are  not 
JBo  commonly  stated  in  words,  appear  to  be  imiversally 
'  known  ;   and  aic  found  to  regulate  the  practice  of  those 
who  never  thought  of  enouncing  them   in   precise   or 
I  abstract  propositions.  A  man  who  never  heard  it  asserted 
'that  memoi*y  depends  njwn  attention,  yet  attends  with 
uncommon  care  to  any  thing  that  he  wishes  to  remember ; 
and  accounts  for   his   forge tftdncss,  by   acknowledging 
that  he  had  paid  no  attention.      A  groom,  who  never 
heard  of  the  association  of  ideas,  feeds  the  young  war- 
horse  to  the  sound  of  a  dnim  ;  and  the  un philosophical 
artists  who  tame  elephants  and  train  dancijig  dogs,  pro- 
ceed upon  the  same  obvious   and    admittcil   principle. 
The  truth  is,  that  as  we  only  know  the  existence  of 
lind  by  the  exercise  of  it^s  funttit)ns  according  to  cet- 
Liu  laws,  it  is  impossible  that  any  one  sliould  ever  dis- 
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cover  or  bring  to  light  any  functious  ur  any  laws  of 
which  men  would  admit  the  existence,  iinU^R  tliey  were 
preWously  couviucetl  of  their  operation  on  themselve-s. 
A  pliilosopher  may  be  the  first  to  state  tliese  laws,  aud 
to  describe  their  operation  distinctly  in  words ;  but  niei! 
must  be  already  familiarly  acquainted  with  tliem  iii 
reality,  before  they  can  assent  to  the  justice  of  liis 
descriptions. 

For  these  reasons,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
labours  of  the  metaphysician,  instead  of  being  assinoilatod 
to  those  of  the  cliemist  or  experimental  philosopher, 
might,  with  less  impropriety,  be  coniparetl  to  those  of 
the  grammarian  who  arranges  into  tocluiical  order  the 
words  of  a  language  which  is  spoken  familiarly  by  all 
his  readers ;  or  of  the  ailist  who  exliibits  to  them  a  cor- 
rect map  of  a  district  with  every  part  of  which  thoy 
were  previously  acquainted.  AVe  acquire  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  our  own  minds  without  study  or  exertion,  just 
as  we  acquire  a  ]>erfect  knowledge  of  our  native  language 
or  our  native  parish  ;  yet  wc  cumiot,  without  much 
study  and  reflection,  compose  a  grammar  of  the  ouc,  or 
a  map  of  the  other.  To  arrange  in  correct  order  all  the 
lK\rticulars  of  our  practical  knowledge,  and  to  set  dow-n. 
witliout  omission  and  without  distortion,  every  thing 
that  we  actually  know  upon  a  subject,  requires  a  power 
of  abstractiou,  recollection,  and  disposition,  that  falb  to 
the  lot  of  but  few.  In  the  science  of  mind,  pcrhaiis, 
more  of  those  qualities  are  required  than  in  any  other; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  tnie  of  this,  than  of  all  the  rest 
that  the  materials  of  the  description  must  always  be 
derived  from  a  pre\ious  acquaintance  mth  tlie  subject  — 
that  nothing  can  be  set  down  technically  tliat  was  not 
practically  known  —  and  that  no  substantial  addition  is 
made  to  our  knowledge  by  a  scientific  distribution  of 
its  particulars.  After  such  a  systematic  arrangement 
has  been  introduced,  and  a  correct  nomenclature  apphcd, 
we  may  indeed  conceive  more  clearly,  mv\  will  certainly 
descrilM^  more  justly,  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  infor- 
mation ;  but  our  information  itself  is  not  really  increased, 
and  the  consciousness  by  wliich  we  are  supplied  with  all 
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the  niaU'rials  of  our  reflections,  docs  not  beeome  more 
[ii-Ofluetive,  by  this  dis[K)sition  of  its  contributions. 

Hut  thouf^h  we  have  been  induced  in  this  way  to  ex» 
press  oin-  scepticism,  both  as  to  the  probabk*  improve 
nient  and  practical  utilitj'  of  metaphysical  speculations, 
we  would  by  no  means  be  understood  as  hann^  iissertwl 
tliat  these  studies  arc  absolutely  without  interest  or 
importance.  AVith  rcj^ard  to  perception,  indeed,  and 
some  of  the  other  primar\^  functions  of  the  n»ind,  it  seems 
now  to  be  admitted,  tliat  pliUosophy  can  be  of  no  xise  to  us, 
and  that  the  profoimdest  reasoning  lead  us  back  to  the 
creed,  and  the  iguoi-mice,  of  tlie  vidgar.  As  to  tlie  laws 
of  Association,  however,  the  case  is  somewhat  different. 
Instances  of  the  application  of  such  laws  are  indwd 
i'amiliar  to  every  one,  and  tliere  are  few  who  do  not  of 
themselves  arrive  at  some  imperfect  conception  of  their 
genend  Uniits  and  application:  But  that  they  are  sooner 
learned,  and  may  be  more  steadily  and  extensively  applied, 
when  our  observations  are  assisted  by  the  lessfjns  of  a  judi- 
cious ijistructor,  seems  scarcely  to  admit  of  doubt;  and 
tliough  there  are  no  errors  of  opinion  perhaps  that  may  not 
be  conected  without  the  help  of  metaphysical  principles, 
it  cannot  i>e  disputed,  that  an  habitual  acquaintance  with 
those  principles  leads  us  more  directly  to  the  source  of 
ich  errors,  and  enables  us  raoi*e  readily  to  explain  and 
irrect  some  of  the  most  formidable  aberrations  of 
^he  human  xmderstanding.  After  all,  perhaps,  the  chief 
value  of  such  speculations  will  be  found  to  consist  in  the 
wholesome  exercise  which  they  afford  to  the  faculties, 
mid  tlic  delight  wliich  is  produced  by  the  consciousness 
of  intellectual  exertion.  Upon  this  subject,  we  gladly 
borrow  from  Mr.  Stewart  the  following  admirable 
.quotations: — 

P  *'  An  author  well  qualified  (o  .jiiily^e,  from  his  own  csnerience,  of 
wlmtt'ver  cotuliires  to  invipimte  ur  to  ctiiWIIi.sh  ili*'  uno  era  landing, 
iuis  beautifully  rtmarkod,  ihat  'by  luniiiig  tlio  soul  inwnrd  un  ilsplf, 
Rs  forces  are  ooticenlratfid,  and  are  fitted  for  aironger  and  bolder 
Bights  of  science ;  oiid  timt.  in  such  pursuit**,  whether  we  lake,  or 
irhether  we  lose  the  i^mue.  the  Chaso  is  eorminly  of  Bpi*vice."  In  this 
K*I»cc(.  the  jihilnwphy  of  the  mind  (flhstnirting  entirely  fmra  ihnt 
^re  eniiiicncc  which  bflongs  to  it  in  iitiisoiiueiice  of  it»  jiraclical  «ppli- 
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oAioBs)  ra^  cUim  a  distinguished  muk  Among  thoM  prcpnmtorr  dis- 
ciplxaes,  which  another  writer  of  equal  Caleats  bos  bappUy  con)fiar«d 
to  '  liie  rxuiw  which  are  raised,  ntit  for  the  Bake  of  ih«  hAivesi,  but  u> 
be  ploogfaea  in  u  &  dresnng  to  the  laud.'" — p,  100,  167. 

In  following  ont  liis  obsenations  on  the  scope  and 
spirit  of  Dr.  Reid's  philosophy,  Mr.  StCAvart  does  not 
present  his  readers  with  any  general  outline  or  summary 
of  the  peculiar  doctrines  by  which  it  is  princijially  dis- 
tinguished. This  part  of  the  book  indeed  apjwars  to  be 
addressed  almost  exclusively  to  those  who  are  in  some 
degree  initiated  in  the  studies  of  wliich  it  treats,  and 
consists  of  a  \'indication  of  Dr.  Keid's  philosophy  from 
the  most  important  objections  that  had  been  made  to  it 
by  his  antagonists.  The  first  is  proposed  by  the  materialist, 
and  is  directed  against  the  gratuitous  assumption  of  the 
existence  of  mind.  To  this  Mr.  Stewart  answers  with 
irresistible  force,  that  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Reid  lias  in 
reality  no  concern  with  the  theories  that  may  be  formed 
as  to  the  causet  of  our  mental  operations,  but  is  entirely 
confined  to  the  investigation  of  those  phenomena  which 
are  known  to  ns  by  internal  consciousness,  and  not  by 
external  jwrception.  On  tlic  theorj-  of  Materialism  itself, 
he  makes  some  admirable  observations:  and,  after  having 
stated  the  i)erceptible  improvement  that  lias  lately  taken 
place  in  the  method  of  considering  tliose  intellectual 
phenomena,  he  concludes  with  the  following  judicious 
and  eloquent  observations :  — 

"  The  authors  who  furm  the  most  conspicuous  exceptions  to  this 
gradmU  prDgresa,  consist  chiefly  of  men,  whosu  errorv  may  be  euxlj 
nccounted  for,  hj  the  prejudii'ca  coniiei^toil  with  iheir  ciivamacntMil 
hnhits  of  ohsefTHtion  and  inquirj':  —  of  PhjaiologiiiU.  anriLstiiraed  to 
attend  to  that  purt  alone  of  the  human  fninie.  vhirh  the  knife  of  tho 
Anatomist  can  lay  ojwn ;  or  of  Chemists,  who  enter  on  the  tumlysU  <^ 
Tboimht,  fresh  from  the  decompositions  of  tlie  labontory ;  carrjuig 
into  the  Theorj-  of  Mind  itself  (what  Bacon  expressively  calU)  'the 
smoke  and  tarnish  of  the  furnace.'  Of  the  value  of  surh  purbuils. 
noDO  can  think  more  highly  than  myself;  but  1  must  bo  allowed  to 
observe,  that  tho  most  distinguished  preeminence  in  them  does  nvt 
necessarily  imply  a  capacity  of  collected  and  abbtracted  rellection;  ot 
an  understanding  Atip«>rior  to  the  prejudices  of  early  assocuuion,  uid 
tho  illusions  of  TK)pu]ar  lanj^afje.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  Cicero,  vhm 
ho  nscribt^s  to  tnosp  who  poissoe^s  thnsi^  advantages,  a  mora  than  ordi- 
tmry  vigour  of  intellect :  *  MoffHt  «9t  ingeuii  rcvocan  waiImh  a  uaii- 
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eagitationem   a   cotisuettuUne  alJtteen.'     1    would   nriW   claiiii 
leni,  the  merit  of  patient  and  cauLiuus  rsaear«:b ;  aiid  woiUJ  exact 
friiiQ  iheir  antagonists  tuc  same  qualification!)." — p.  110,  111. 

The  second  ^cat  objection  that  has  been  made  to  the 
docti-ines  of  iJr.  Keid,  is,  that  they  tend  to  damp  the 
ardour  of  philosophical  curiosity,  by  stating  as  ultimate 
facts   many   phenomena  which  might  be  resohwl  into 
simpler  principles ;  and  jxTj^lex  the  science  of  mind  with 
an  unnecessary  multitude  of  internal  and  unaccoimtable 
properties.     As  to  the  first  of  these  objections,  we  agree 
entirely  with  Mr.  Stewart.     It  is  certainly  better  to  damp 
Htho  ardour  of  philosophers,  by  cxpofiing  their  errors  and 
Bconviiicing  them  of  their  ignorance,  than  to  gi*atify  it  by 
^pubscribing  to  their  blunders.    It  is  one  step  towards  a  trxic 
■Explanation  of  any  phenomenon,  to  expose  tlie  fallacy  of 
I     an  erroneous  one ;  and  though  the  contemplation  of  such 
I     errors  may  render  us  more  iliffident  of  our  own  success,  it 
H^ll  probably  teach  us  some  lessons  that  are  far  from  dimi- 
nishing our  chance  of  obtaining  it.     But  to  the  charge 
of  multiplying  unnecessarily  the  original  and  instinctive 
principles  of  our  nature,  Mr.  Stewart,  we  think,  has  not 
made  by    any   means  so   satisfactory  an    answer.     The 
greater  part  of  what  he  says  indeed  upon  this  subject,  is 

P rather  an  aiwlogy  for  Dr.  Keid,  than  a  complete  justifica- 
tion of  him.  In  his  classification  of  the  active  powers, 
he  admits  that  Dr.  Keid  lias  multiplied,  without  necessity, 
the  nimiber  of  our  original  affections;  and  that,  in  the 
other  parts  of  his  doctrine,  he  has  manifested  a  leaning 
to  the  same  extreme.  It  would  have  been  better  if  he 
had  rested  the  defence  of  his  author  upon  those  conces- 
sions ;  and  upon  the  general  reasoning  with  which  they 
are  very  skilfully  associated,  to  prove  the  superior  safety 
and  prudence  of  a  tardiness  to  generalise  and  assimilate: 
For,  with  all  our  deference  for  the  talents  of  tlie  author, 
we  find  it  impossible  to  agi*ee  with  him  in  those  particular 
instances  in  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  expose  the  in- 
justice of  the  accusation.  After  all  that  Mr.  Stewart  has 
said,  we  can  still  see  no  reason  for  admitting  a  princi])lc 
of  credulity,  or  a  principle  of  veracity,  in  human  nature; 
nor  can  we  discover  any  sort  of  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  an  uiatinctive  power  of  iuterprttiug  natural  signs. 
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Dr.  Reid's  only  reason  for  maiutahnng  that  the  hrlicf 
wc  commonly  give  to  the  testimony  of  others  is  not  tlo- 
rivcd  &om  reasoning  and  cxi>cricuce,  is,  that  this  cn*- 
dulity  is  more  upi>areut  and  excessive  in  children,  tlian 
in  those  whos<*  exporioncc  and  reason  is  mature.  Now. 
to  this  it  seems  obvious  to  answei*,  that  the  experience  of 
children,  though  not  extensive,  is  almost  always  entii'ely 
uniform  in  favour  of  the  veracit)'  of  those  about  tliem. 
There  can  scarcely  be  any  temptation  to  uttor  seiious 
faLsehood  to  an  infant ;  and  even  if  that  should  happen, 
they  have  seldom  such  a  degree  of  memory  or  attention  as 
would  bo  necessary  for  its  detection.  In  all  cases,  besides, 
it  is  admitted  that  children  learn  the  general  rule,  l>efore 
they  begin  to  attend  to  the  exceptions ;  and  it  will  not 
be  denied  that  the  general  iide  is,  that  there  is  a  con- 
nexion between  the  asseitions  of  mankind  and  the 
retdities  of  wliieh  they  are  speaking.  Falsehood  is  like 
those  irregulaiities  in  tlie  construction  of  u  language, 
which  chUdreii  always  overlook  for  the  sake  of  the 
general  analogy. 

The  princii)le  of  veracity  is  in  the  same  situation. 
Men  sjieak  and  assert,  in  oitler  to  accomplish  some  pur- 
jK)se:  But  if  they  did  not  generaily  speak  tniLh.  their 
assertions  woidd  answer  no  purjwse  at  all  —  not  even 
that  of  deception.  To  speak  falsehood,  too,  even  if 
we  could  supjjose  it  to  be  done  without  a  motive,  re- 
quires a  certain  exercise  of  imagination  and  of  the  in- 
ventive faculties,  which  is  not  ^vithout  labour:  While, 
truth  is  suggested  siwntaneously  —  not  by  the  principle 
of  veracity,  but  by  our  consciousness  and  memory.  Even 
if  we  were  not  rational  creatures,  therefore,  but  six)ke 
merely  as  a  consequence  of  our  sensations,  wc  woidd 
s[K'idc  tnith  mucli  oftener  than  falsehood ;  but  being 
rational,  and  adilressing  ourselves  to  otlier  beings  witli 
a  view  of  inlluciicing  tlieir  conduct  or  opinions,  it  follows, 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  that  we  must  almost  always  speak 
truth:  Even  the  principle  of  credulity  would  not  other- 
wise be  sufficient  to  render  it  worth  while  for  us  to 
sjXMik  at  all. 

With  regard  to  tlie  principle  by  which  we  are  enabled 
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inteqjret  the  natural  signs  of  tlie  passions,  and  of 
other  connected  events,  we  cannot  help  entertaining  a 
siinilai'  sceptisism.     There  is  no  evidence,  we  think,  for 
the  existence  of  such  a  principle ;  and  all  the  plicnoniena 
may  be  solved  by  the  help  of  nienioiy  and  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas.     The  **  inductive  principle  "  is  vei-y  neai'ly 
in  the  same  predicament ;  thouj^h  the  full  discussion  of 
|*the  arf^ment  that  might  be  muintiiincd  upon  that  sub- 
^nect  would  occupy  more  room  than  wc  can  now  spare, 
^p    After  some  very  excellent  observations  on  the  nature 
"and  the  functions  of  instinct,  Mr.  Stewart  proceeds  to 
consider,  as  the  last  great  objection  to  Dr.  Rcid's  philo- 
sophy,  the   alleged    tendency    of  his    doctrines    on    the 
subject  of  common  sense^  tu  sanction  an  appe;U  from  tlie 
decisions  of  the  learned  to  the  voice  of  the  inidtitude. 
Mr.  Stewart,  witli  great  candour,  admits  that  tlie  phrase 
was  imluckily  chosen ;  and  that  it  has  not  always  been 
employed  with  perfect  accuracy,  either  by  Dr.  Ileid  or 
Ins  followers :   But  he  maintains,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  truths  which  Dr.  Reid  has  refen-ed  to  this  authority, 
j^are  in  reality  originally  and  unaccountably  impressed  on 
the  human  understanding,  and  are  necessaiily  implied  in 
'  the  RTcater  j)art  of  its  operations.     These,  he  says,  may 
be  better  denominated,  "Fundamental  laws  of  beUef ; " 
and  he  exemplifies  them  by  such  propositions  as  the  fol- 
lowinf": :    "  I   am    the   same   pei*son   to-day  that   I   was 
^^^sterday.  —  The  material  world  has  a  real  ejdstence,  — 
Hp'he  future  course  of  natuie  mil  resemble  the  past."  We 
^shall  have  occasion  immediately  to  offer  a  few  obscr^a- 
i^tions  on  some  of  those  i)ropositions. 
^fe    With  these  observations  Mr.  Stewart  concludes  his 
'defence  of  Dr.  l^eid's  philosopliy :    but  we  cainiot  help 
thinking  that  there  was  room  for  a  fartlier  \'intUcation, 
and  that  some  objections  may  be  stated  to  the  system  in 
question,  as  formidable  as  any  of  those  which  Mr.  Stewart 
has  eudeavomcd  to  obviate.  We  shall  allude  \exy  shortly 
to  those  that  appear  the  most  obWous  and  important. 
Dr.  Reid's  great  acliicvement  was  luidoubtedly  the  sulv 
version  of  the  Ifleal  system,  or  the  confutation  of  that 
hypothesis  which  represents  tlic   immediate   objects  of 
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the  mind  in  perception,  as  certain  images  or  pictures  of 
external  objects  conveyed  by  the  senses  to  the  sonsorium. 
This  i>art  of  his  task,  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
he  has  performed  with  exemplar)'  tliligcnce  and  complete 
sxiccess:  But  we  are  by  no  nieans  so  entirely  salLslied 
\nth  the  uses  ho  has  attempted  to  make  of  his  victory. 
After  considering  the  subject  with  some  attention,  we  must 
confess  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  perceive  how  the 
destruction  of  the  Ideal  theory  can  be  held  as  a  demon* 
stration  of  the  real  existence  of  matter,  or  a  confutation 
of  those  must  ingenious  reasonings  which  have  bi-ought 
into  question  the  jwpular  faith  upon  this  subjt^ct.  The 
theory  of  images  and  pictures,  in  fact,  was  in  its  original 
state  more  closely  connected  with  the  supposition  of  n 
real  material  prototy]^)e,  tlmn  the  theor)'  of  direct  percep- 
tion ;  and  the  sceptical  doubts  that  liave  since  been  sug- 
gested, ap|>ear  to  us  to  be  by  no  means  exclusively  appli- 
cable to  the  former  h>-pothesis.  He  who  believes  that 
certain  forms  or  images  are  actually  transmitted  tlirough 
the  organs  of  sense  to  the  mind,  must  believe,  at  least, 
in  the  reality  of  the  organs  and  the  images,  and  probably 
in  their  origin  from  real  external  existences.  He  who 
is  contented  with  stating  that  he  is  conscious  of  cer- 
tain sensations  and  perception,  by  no  means  assumes 
the  independent  existence  of  matter,  and  gives  a  safer 
accoujit  of  the  phenomena  than  the  ideahst 

Dr.  Reid's  sole  argument  for  the  real  existence  of  a 
material  world,  is  founded  on  the  irresistible  belief  of  it, 
that  is  implied  in  Perception  and  Memory  ;  a  belief,  the 
foundations  of  whicli,  he  seems  to  tlunk,  it  would  Imi 
something  more  tlian  absurd  to  call  in  question.  Now 
the  reahty  of  this  general  persuasion  or  belief,  no  one 
ever  attempted  to  deny.  The  question  is  only  about  its 
justness  or  truth.  It  is  conceivable,  certainly,  in  every 
case,  that  our  belief  shoidd  be  erroneous ;  and  their  ran 
be  nothing  absurd  in  suggesting  reasons  for  doubting  of 
its  conlbrmitj'  with  truth.  The  obstinacy  of  our  belief, 
in  this  instance,  and  its  constant  recurrence,  even  after 
all  om-  eniicavours  to  familiarise  ourselves  with  tlie  ol>- 
jections  that  have  been  made  to  it,  are  not  absolutely 
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without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  human  faculties. 
All  children  beheve  that  the  earth  is  at  rest ;  and  that 
the  sun  and  the  fixed  stars  perform  a  diurnal  revolution 
round  it.  They  also  believe  that  the  place  wliich  they 
occupy  on  the  surface  is  absolutely  the  nppt^rmost,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  opjKisite  surface  must  be  sus- 
I>ende<l  in  an  invertetl  ]X)sitiou.  Now  of  this  universal, 
practical,  and  irresistible  belief,  all  persons  of  education 
re  easily  disabused  in  specidation,  though  it  influences 
leir  ordinary  language,  and  coutmues,  in  fact,  to  be  the 
habitual  impression  of  their  minds.  In  the  same  way»  a 
Berkleian  might  admit  the  constant  i-ocm-rence  of  the 
illusions  of  sense,  although  his  speculative  reason  were 
sufficiently  convinced  of  their  fallacy. 
H  The  phenomena  of  Dreaming  and  of  Delirium,  how- 
^Kver,  appear  to  aflbrd  a  sort  of  experimentum  crucis^  to 
^Bcinonstrate  that  a  real  external  existence  is  not  neces- 
^Tary  to  produce  sensation  and  perception  in  the  human 
mind.  Is  it  utterly  absurd  and  ridjculous  to  mautain, 
tliat  all  the  objects  of  our  thoughts  may  be  "  such  stuff 
as  dreams  are  made  ofV  or  that  the  uniformity  of 
Nature  gives  us  some  reason  to  presiunc  that  the  percep- 
tions of  maniacs  and  of  rational  men  arc  manufacturcti, 
like  their  organs,  out  of  the  same  materials?  Tlierc  ia 
a  species  of  insanity  known  among  medical  men  by  the 
epithet  notional,  in  which,  as  wcU  as  in  deliriuvi  tremens^ 
there  is  frequently  no  general  depravation  of  the  reason- 
ing and  judging  facidies,  but  where  the  disease  consists 
entirely  in  the  patient  mistaking  the  objects  of  his 
thought  or  imagination  for  real  and  present  existences. 
The  error  of  his  perceptions,  in  such  cases,  is  only 
detected  by  comparing  tliem  witli  the  perceptions  of 
other  people ;  and  it  is  evident  that  he  has  just  the  same 
reason  to  impute  error  to  them,  as  they  can  have  indi- 
vidually for  imputing  it  to  him.  llie  majority,  indeed, 
necessairily  carries  the  jwint,  as  to  all  practical  conse* 
quenccs :  But  is  there  any  absurdity  in  alleging  that  we 
can  have  no  absolute  or  infallible  assurance  of  that  as  to 
■  wliich  the  internal  con>iction  of  an  individual  must  be 
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supported,  and  may  he  overruled  by  the  testimony  of  hiu 
feUow-crcaturcs  \ 

Dr.  Rcid  has  himself  admitted  that  "  we  might  pro- 
bably have  beeu  so  made,  a-s  to  have  all  tlie  perceptions 
and  sensations  wliich  we  now  have,  without  any  iraprea- 
siou  on  our  bodily  organs  at  all."  But  it  is  surely  alto, 
^ther  as  reasonable  to  say,  that  we  might  have  had  all 
those  perceptions,  \s'ithout  the  aid  or  intervention  of  any 
material  existence  at  all.  Those  perceptions,  too,  might 
still  have  been  accompanied  with  a  belief  that  would 
not  have  been  less  universal  or  in-esistible  for  being 
utterly  witliout  a  fomidation  in  reality.  In  short,  our 
perceptions  am  never  afford  any  complete  or  irrefragable 
proof  of  the  real  existence  of  external  things  ;  because  it 
is  easy  to  conceive  that  we  might  have  such  perceptions 
without  them.  AVe  do  not  know,  therefore,  with  cer- 
taint}',  tiiat  our  perceptions  arc  ever  produced  by  exter- 
nal objects ;  and  in  the  cases  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  we  actually  find  ijcrccption  mid  its  concomitiinl 
belief,  where  we  do  know  with  certainty  that  it  is  not 
produced  by  any  external  existence. 

It  has  been  said,  however,  that  we  have  the  same 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  material  world,  as  for 
that  of  our  own  thoughts  or  conceptions;  —  as  we  have 
no  reason  for  believing  ia  the  latter,  but  that  we  cannot 
help  it ;  which  is  iMpially  tnic  of  the  former.  Now, 
this  appears  to  us  to  be  v(;ry  inaccurately  allied. 
Whatever  we  doubt,  and  whatever  we  prove,  we  muM 
plainly  begin  with  consciousness.  That  alone  is  certain 
—  all  the  rest  is  infeience.  Does  Dr.  Reid  mean  to 
assert,  that  our  perception  of  external  objects  is  not 
a  necessary  pretiminar}/  to  any  proof  of  their  reality,  or 
that  our  belief  in  their  reality  is  not  foimded  upon  oiu- 
consciotts7}ess  of  perceiving  them  ?  It  is  only  our  pcr- 
eo[)tions,  then,  and  not  the  existence  of  their  objects, 
which  we  cannot  help  beUe\'iug ;  and  it  would  be  nearly 
as  reasonable  to  say  that  wc  must  take  all  our  dreams 
for  realities,  bt^rause  we  cannot  doubt  that  we  dream,  as 
it  is  to  iissert  that  we  have  the  «ime   evidence  for  the 
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ixistence  of  an  external  worlJ,  as  for  the  existence  of  the 
sensations  by  >vliich  it  is  suggested  to  our  nunds. 

Wc  dare  not  now  ventiure  farther  into  tliis  Kubject ;  yet 
e  cannot  abandon  it  without  observiug,  that  the  question 
entirely  a  matter  of  philosophical  and  abstract  specu- 
iition,  and  that  by  far  the  most  reprehensible  passages 
in  Dr.  Rcids  writings,  arc  those  in  which  he  has  rcpre- 
sentcd  it  ns  otliei'wisc.  AMien  wc  consider,  indeed,  the 
cxeniidary  candour,  and  temper,  and  modesty,  with 
wliich  this  excellent  man  has  conducted  the  whole  of 
his  sj>cculations,  wc  cannot  help  wondering  that  he 
sliould  ever  have  forgotten  liinisclf  so  far  as  to  descend 
to  the  viilgar  raillery  which  he  bus  addix^ssed,  instead  of 
argument,  to  the  abbettors  of  the  Berklcian  liypotliesis. 
Tlie  old  joke,  of  the  sceptical  philosophers  running  their 
noses  against  posts,  tumbling  into  kennels,  and  boing 
sent  to  madhouses,  is  repcatwi  at  least  ten  times  in  dif- 
ferent jKirts  of  Dr.  Kcid's  pubhcations,  and  really  seems 
to  have  been  considered  as  an  objection  not  less  forcible 
tlian  facetious.  Yet  Dr.  Keid  surely  coiUd  not  be  ig- 
norant that  those  who  liave  (pu'stioned  the  reality  of  a 
material  univei*se,  never  affected  to  have  perceptions, 
ideas,  and  sensations,  of  a  different  nature  from  other 
people.  The  debate  was  merely  about  the  origin  of 
these  sensations ;  and  could  not  possibly  affect  the  con- 
duct or  feelings  of  the  individual.  The  sceptic,  there- 
fore, who  has  been  tauglit  by  experience  that  certain 
perceptions  are  connected  with  unpleasant  sensations, 
will  avoid  the  occasions  of  them  as  carcftiUy  as  those 
who  look  upon  the  object  of  their  i)crceptions  as  external 
realities.  Notions  and  sensations  he  cannot  deny  to 
exist ;  and  tliis  limited  faith  will  regulate  his  conduct 
exactly  iu  the  same  maimer  as  the  more  extensive  creed 
his  antagonists.  We  are  persuaded  that  Mr.  Stewart 
would  reject  the  aid  of  s\ich  an  argimient  for  the  ex- 
teuce  of  an  external  world. 

The  length  to  which  these  obsenations  have  extended, 
deters,  us  from  prost^cuting  any  farther  our  remarks  on 
Dr.  Reid's  pliilosophy.  Tlie  otlier  points  in  wliich  it 
appears  to  us  that  he  has  left  his  system  vulnerable  are» 
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hia  explanation  of  our  idea  of  cause  and  effect^  and  his 
speculations  on  the  question  of  libertti  and  necessittf.  In 
the  fonncr,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  has  dogma- 
tisctl,  with  a  degree  of  confidence  wliich  is  scarcely  jus- 
tified by  the  eoj^ency  of  his  arf^uments ;  and  has  endea- 
voured to  draw  ridicule  on  the  reasoning  of  his  anta- 
gonists, by  illustrations  that  arc  utterly  inapplicable.  In 
the  latter,  also,  he  has  mmlo  something  more  than  a  just 
use  of  the  prejudices  of  men  and  the  ambiguity  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  has  more  than  once  been  guilty,  if  wc  be  not 
mistaken,  of  wliat  in  a  less  respectable  author,  we  shoidd 
not  have  scrupled  to  call  the  most  palpable  sophistry. 
\Ve  are  glad  that  our  duty  does  not  require  us  to  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  this  very  perplexing  controversy ; 
though  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  it  is  some- 
what extraordinar)'  to  find  the  dej>endence  of  human 
actions  on  Motives  so  jjositively  denied  by  those  very 
philosophers  with  whom  the  doctrine  of  Causation  is  of 
such  high  authorit)'. 


PBIESTTJBT. 


{OCTOBEB,     1800.) 

femoirs  of  Dr.  Joseph  PrifJt//*\^,  to  tfw  year  1705,  trritten  iy 
hhnnelf:  With  a  eoHtinuation  to  the  timf  of  hin  decease,  by 
hiji  Son  Jose^tk  Priesti^y  ;  and  Obsereatiottfi  on  hin  Writinys. 
By  Tuomas  Coopku,  President  Judge  of  ihe  Foiuth  District 
of  Peunaylvania,  aiid  the  Reverend  Willum  CnBisTiE.  6vo. 
pp.  481.  '  London:   1805. 


Dr.  Priestley  has  written  more,  we  believe,  and  on  a 
greater  variety  of  sxibjccts,  than  any  other  English 
author ;  and  probably  behevod,  as  his  friend  Mr.  Cooi>er 
appears  to  do  at  this  moment,  that  liis  several  publica- 
ti()ns  were  destined  to  make  an  lera  in  the  respective 
branches  of  speculation  to  which  they  bore  reference. 
We  are  not  exactly  of  that  opinion :  But  we  think  Dr. 
Priestley  a  person  of  no  common  magnitude  in  the  lus- 
^tory  of  English  literature ;  and  have  peniswl  tliis  mis- 
leous  volume  with  more  interest  than  we  have 
ly  found  in  pubUcations  of  the  same  description. 
18  memoirs  are  written  with  great  conciseness  and 
aplicity,  and  present  a  very  singular  picture  of  tJiat 
^^indefatigable  activity,  that  bigotted  vanity,  that  pre- 
cipitation, cheerfulness,  and  sincerity,  which  made  up 
le  character  of  this  restless  philosopher.  The  ob- 
servations annexed  by  Mr.  Cooper  are  the  work,  we 
think,  of  a  ]x)werful,  presuraptious,  and  most  untract- 
able  understanding.  They  are  written  in  a  deijing, 
dogmatical,  unuccomodating  style ;  with  much  force 
of  reasoning,  in  many  jjlaccs,  but  often  \rith  gi'cat 
rashness  and  arrogance ;  and  occasionally  with  a  cant 
*Df  plulosophism,  and  a  tang  of  party  politics,  wliich 
communicate  an  air  of  vulgarity  to  the  whole  work, 
and  irresistibly   excite  a  smile  at  the  expense  of  the 
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magnanimous   dcspiser    of   all   sorts   of  prejudice   and 
bigotry.* 

In  the  Second  part  of  his  book,  Mr.  Cooper  professes 
to  estimate  the  Metaphysical  writuigs  of  Dr.  Priestley, 
and  delivers  a  loiij^  aiul  very  zealous  defence  of  t)»e  doo 
triiies  of  ^lalL-rialism,  mid  of  the  uecessitv  of  human  ac- 
tions. A  good  deal  of  leai'uuig  and  a  good  deal  of  talent 
are  shomi  in  this  production :  But  we  believe  that  most 
of  oiu"  readers  will  be  surpiised  to  find  that  Mr.  Cooper 
considei-s  both  these  questions  as  having  been  finally  set 
at  rest  by  the  disquisitions  of  his  learned  fiiend ! 

'*  Iiifleed."  he  obsenres,  "  those  qnestiana  must  now  be  considereil  as 
settled:  for  Uio^o  who  cau  resist  Cullins's  philosophical  iiiquirr.  the 
section  of  Dr.  Hartlev  od  the  mechanism  of  the  mind,  and  tJie  review 
of  the  suhjeot  takvw  liv  I)r.  Priestley  mid  hii^  o|iponenl£,  are  not  to  La 
iCttSODed  with.  Intrrett  reipublicte  ut  denique  tic  Jinis  litium,  is  a 
maxim  of  technical  law.  It  will  aj'ply  equally  (o  the  repuMii:  of 
letters ;  and  the  time  seems  to  have  arrived,  when  the  seiNirBle  ex- 
istence of  the  bumozt  Seal,  the  fireeilom  of  the  Will,  and  the  et«ni&l 
duration  of  Future  pUDishmeni,  like  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  I  and 
Tnuuul«{tantiatiuQ,  may  be  regarded  ad  no  longer  enlitlvd  to  imhlic 
dii»cu5siou." — p.  335. 

The  advocates  of  Necessity,  we  know,  have  long  been 
pretty  much  of  this  opinion ;  and  we  have  no  incUnation 
to  disturb  them  at  pivsent  with  any  renewal  of  the  con- 
troversy: But  we  reaUy  did  not  know  that  tlie  advo- 
cates of  Materialism  laid  claim  to  the  same  tritimph; 
and  certainly  find  some  difhciUty  in  admitting  that  all 
who  believe  in  the  existence  of  mind  are  imfit  to  be  rea- 
soned with.  To  us,  mdced,  it  has  always  appeared  that 
it  was  much  easier  to  prove  the  existence  of  mind,  than 
the  existence  of  matter;  and  with  whatever  contempt 
Mr.  Cooper  and  his  friends  may  regard  us,  we  must  be 
pennitted  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  defence  of  the  vulgar 
opinion. 

The  sum  of  the  argument  against  the  existence  of 

*  I  omit  now  a  reiy  considerable  portion  of  this  review,  containiiig 
a  pretty  full  ai:couiit  of  Dr.  Priestley's  life  and  conrersation,  and  « 
his  various  publications  on  Riibjpcts  of  theology,  natural  philosopbyt 
and  chemistry :  retaining  onJy  the  following  examination  of  his  doc- 
trine of  Materialism. 
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mind,  in  case  nny  of  our  readers  should  be  i^onint  of  it, 
shortly  as  follows.  Tlie  phenomena  of  thinking,  or  per- 
^ception,  ai*c  always  found  connected  with  a  ccitiiin  mass 
of  organised  matter,  and  !iave  never  been  known  to  exist 
in  a  separate  or  detaclicd  state.     It  seems  nuturid,  there- 
fore, to  consider  them  as  qualities   of  tliat  substance: 
Nor  is  it  any  objection  to  say,  that  the  quality  of  tliiuk- 
ing  lias  no  sort  of  resemblauce  or  affinity  to  any  of  the 
otlicr  qualities  with  Mhich  we  Icnow  matter  to  be  en- 
dowed.    This  is  equally  tiiie  of  all  tlie  primaiy  qualities 
of  matter,  when  compared  nith  each  other.     Solidity, 
for  instance,  bears  no  sort  of  n^stMnblanee  or  aflfiiuty  to 
extension  ;    nor  is  there  any  otlicr  reason  for  our  consi- 
dering thnm  a-s  qualities  of  the  same  substance,  but  that 
tlioy   are  always   fnuiid   iu   coiijuuctiou  —  tliat   they  oc- 
ctqiy  tlie  same  jifiTtion  of  R{)ace,  ajul  present  themselves 
together,  on  all   occasions,  to  our  observation.      Now, 
this  may  be  said,  Mitli  equal  force,  of  the  quality  of 
thinking.     It  is  always  found  in  conjimctiou  with  a  cer- 
tain mass  of  solid  and  extended  matter  —  it  inhabits  the 
same  portion    of  space,  and    presents   itself  invariably 
along  with  those  other  qualities  the  assemblage  of  which 
makes  up  our  idea  of  organised  matter.     Whatever  sub- 
stratum can  support  and  unite  the  qualities  of  solidity  and 
extension,  may  therefore  support  the  quality  of  thinking 
also ;  and  it  is  eminently  unphilosophical  to  suppose,  that 
^Jlt  inheres  iu  a  separate  substance  to  which  we  should  give 
H^ie  appellation  of  Mind.    All  the  phenomena  of  thought, 
^Bt  is  said,  may  be  reaolve<l,  by  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Hart. 
^Bey,  into  perception  and  a.ssociation.     Now,  perception 
^Bb  evidently  produced   by  certain  mechanical   impulses 
upon    the  nerves,   transmitted    to   the   brain,   and   can 
therefore  be  directly   proved  to    be   merely   a  peculiar 
species  of  motion  ;    and  association   is  something  very 
like  the  vibration  of  musical  chords  in  juxtajwsition,  and 
^is  strictly  within  the  analog)-  of  materiid  movement. 
^fe    In  answering  this  argument,  we  vnW    fairly   confess 
"that  we  have  no  distinct  idea  of  Sulistance ;  and  that  we 
are  perfectly  aware  that  it  is  impossible  to  combine  three 
propositions  upon  the  subject,  without  involving  a  con- 
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tradiction.  All  that  wc  know  of  substance,  arc  its  qua- 
lities ;  yet  qualities  must  belong  to  something  —  and  of 
that  something  to  which  they  belong,  and  by  which  they 
are  united,  we  neither  know  anytliing  nor  can  form  any 
conception.  We  cannot  l»elp  believing  that  it  exists; 
but  we  have  no  distinct  notion  as  to  the  mode  of  its 
existence. 

Admitting  this,  therefore,  in  the  first  [dace,  wc  may 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  it  seems  a  little 
disorderly  and  uuphilosophical,  to  class  conception  among 
the  qualities  of  mutter,  when  it  is  obvious,  that  it  is  by 
means  of  perception  alone  that  wc  get  any  notion  of 
matter  or  its  qualities ;  and  that  it  is  impossible,  with  per- 
fect consistency,  to  maintain  the  existence  of  our  per- 
ceptions, and  to  deny  that  of  matter  altogether,  'flic 
other  qualities  of  matter  are  perceived  by  us ;  but  per- 
ception cannot  be  perceived:  And  all  wc  know  about  it  is, 
that  it  is  tliat  by  which  we  perceive  c\Qry  thing  else.  It 
certainly  does  sound  somewhat  absurd  and  unintelligible, 
therefore,  to  say,  that  perception  is  that  quality  of  matter 
by  which  it  becomes  conscious  of  its  own  ejastence,  and 
acquainted  witli  its  other  qualities:  Since  it  is  plain 
that  tliis  is  not  a  quality,  but  a  knowledge^  qualities; 
and  tliat  the  percipient  must  necessarily  be  distinct  from 
that  which  is  jx?rct»ived.  We  must  always  begin  with 
perception ;  and  tht-  followers  of  Bcrkt-ltry  will  tell  us, 
that  we  must  end  there  also.  At  all  events,  it  certainly 
never  entered  into  the  head  of  any  plain  man  to  conceive 
that  the  faculty  of  perception  was  itself  one  of  the  qua- 
lities with  which  that  faculty  made  liim  acquainted :  or 
that  it  could  possibly  belong  to  a  substance,  wliich  his  ■ 
earliest  intimations  and  most  indestructable  impres- 
sions taught  him  to  regard  as  something  extemul  and 
separate.* 

*  We  are  not  very  partinl  to  Uie  pniclice  of  cjuoUng  poetiy  in 
illustration  of  metaphysics;  but  tlie  follouiiig  liue-s  s«(>m  tu  express*! 
forclblj  the  universal  and  natural  iniprcKtiiou  of  nuuiktml  on  tliis 
8abject,  thai  wc  cannot  help  offering  them  to  the  consideration  of  the 
reader. 

"  Am  T  but  what  I  seem,  mere  Hesh  and  blood? 
A  branching  channel ,  and  a  mazy  flood  I 
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This,  then,  is  the  first  objection  to  the  doctrine  of 
?rialism, —  that  it  makes  the  faculty  of  perception  a 
^nality  of  the  thing  perceived ;  and  converts,  in  a  way 
tJiat  must  at  first  sight  appear  absurd  to  all  mankind, 
>ur  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  matter  into  another 
'^ quality  of  the  same  substiuice.  The  tnith  is,  however, 
tliat  it  is  a  gross  and  iniwa  nan  table  abuse  of  language, 
call  perception  a  quality  at  all.  It  is  an  act  or  an 
*  event  — a  fact  or  a  phcnomrnon  —  of  which  the  perci- 
pient is  conscious :  but  it  cannot  be  intelligibly  conceived 
is  a  quality  ;  and,  least  of  all,  as  a  quality  of  that  sub- 
^Btauce  wliich  is  laiown  to  us  as  sohd  and  extended. 
!«/,  All  the  quaUties  of  matter,  it  has  been  alr(\idy 
stated,  are  perceived  by  the  senses:  but  the  sensation 
itself  cannot  be  so  perceived ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  call  it 
iin  object  of  sense,  without  the  grossest  pen'ersion  of 
language.  2n(/ft/,  All  the  {jualities  of  matter  have  a  direct 
pference  to  Space  or  extension ;  and  are  conceived,  in 
>me  measure,  as  attributes  or  qualities  of  the  space 
withm  wliich  they  exist.  When  we  say  that  a  particular 
body  is  solid,  we  mean  merely  tlmt  a  certain  jwrtion  of 
sjjace  is  itiipeuetrable:  when  we  say  that  it  is  coloured, 
ve  inenn  that  the  same  portion  of  space  appears  of  one 
lue, —  and  so  of  the  other  qualities:  but  sensation  or 
thought  is  never  conceived  so  to  occupy  space,  or  to 
characterise  it ;  nor  can  tliese  faculties  be  at  all  conceived 
as  being  merely  definite  portions  of  space,  endued  with 
perceptible  properties.  In  the  third  place,  all  the  pii- 
mary  qualities  of  matter  are  inseparable  from  it,  and 


The  puqjlo  stream,  tlint  through  my  resseU  glides. 
Dull  ftnti  unconscious  llows  like  comtoon  tiJes. 
The  pipes,  thi*o»^h  which  the  circling  juices  stray, 
Are  not  that  thinking  I.  no  more  thun  they. 
This  frame,  comiiacted  with  iransccndciit  skill. 
Of  moving  jninla,  obedient  to  my  will. 
Nm-s'd  from  the  fruitful  glebe,  like  yonder  tree, 
Waxus  and  wastes :  1  ctill  it  mine,  not  itE. 
Now  matter  titiU  the  mould'ring  mass  sustains; 
The  mansion  chiuig'd.  the  Irimtit  still  remains. 
And,  from  Uie  (loeting  stream  re|mirVI  hy  food, 
Dialinct,  as  is  the  swimmer  from  the  tlood." 
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enter  necessarily  into  its  conception  and  definition.  All 
matter  must  necessarily  be  conceived  as  extended,  solid, 
and  fijTured  :  and  also  as  universally  capable  of  nil  the  so- 
condan^  qualities.  It  is  ob\-ious,  however,  that  thought  or 
sensation  is  not  an  inseparable  attribute  of  matter ;  as  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  matter  is  entirely  destitute  of  it ; 
and  it  is  foimd  in  comiexion  only  with  those  jiarts  which 
we  term  organised ;  and  with  those,  oidy  while  they  arc 
in  a  certain  state,  which  we  call  alive.  If  it  be  aaid, 
howcvei',  that  thought  may  resemble  those  accidental 
qualities  of  matter,  such  as  heat  or  colour,  which  are  not 
inseparable  or  jicmianent ;  then  we  reply,  that  neither  of 
these  things  can,  in  strictness,  be  termed  quaUties  of  mat- 
ter, more  than  tliought  or  sensation :  They  are  themselves 
substances,  or  matter  possessed  of  inseparable  and  pecu- 
litu:  qualities,  us  well  as  those  which  address  themselves 
to  the  other  senses.  Light  is  a  material  substance,  from 
which  (lie  quality  of  coloiu*  is  inseparable  ;  and  heat  is  a 
material  substance,  which  Jias  universally  the  quality  of 
exciting  the  sensation  of  warmth;  and  both  address 
themselves  to,  and  an-  distinrtly  perceived  tiirough,  oar 
senses.  If  thought  be  allowed  to  be  a  substaiiei'  in  this 
sense,  it  will  remain  to  k)iow  that  it  also  is  nmterial ;  by 
being  referable  to  space,  capable  of  subsisting  in  every 
sort  of  body,  of  being  perceivtHl  by  the  senses,  of  being 
transferred  fi*om  one  body  to  another,  and  liable  to  at- 
traction, repidsion,  condensation,  or  retiectiou  —  like 
lieat  or  light. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  also,  tliat  wherever  any  proper 
quality^  primari,'  or  socondaiy,  can  be  ascribed  generally  to 
any  ]xuce]>tible  Inxly  or  mass  of  matter,  tliat  qualit}-  must 
exist  and  be  recognised  in  ever}'  pait  of  it.  If  the  whole 
of  any  such  body  is  hard,  or  coloured,  or  weight}',  or  hot, 
or  ccdd,  every  part  of  it,  whether  merely  considered  aud 
exaniiutxl  jls  separable,  or  actually  separated  and  detached, 
must  be  hard,  coloured,  and  weighty  also:  these  qualities 
being  tndy  conditions,  and,  in  fact,  the  oidy  real  proofs 
of  the  material  existence  of  such  a  body,  and  of  all  the 
parts  of  it.  But  tliough  thought  or  volition  may  be  Kiid 
to  have  their  residence  somewhere  within  a  human  bodv. 
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they  certainly  are  not  qualities  of  its  material  mass,  in 
this  sense ;  or  to  the  effect  of  being  sensibly  present  in 
every  part  or  portion  of  it !  We  never,  at  loast,  have 
happened  to  hear  it  surmised  that  there  is  thought  in 
the  elbow-joint,  or  volition  in  the  nail  of  the  great  toe: 
and  if  it  be  said  tliat  these  phenomena  are  results  only 
of  the  living  organhation  as  a  whole,  it  seems  to  us  that 
this  is  a  substantial  abandonment  of  the  whole  argu- 
ment, and  an  admission  tlxat  they  are  not  qualities  of 
matter  (for  results  and  qualities  belong  not  to  the  same 
categoiy),  but  mere  facts  or  phenomena  of  a  totidly 
different  description,  for  the  production  of  which  the 
apparatus  of  some  such  organisation  may,  for  the  time, 
be  necessary. 

But  the  material  thing  is,  that  it  is  not  to  the  whole  mass 
of  our  bodies,  or  their  lining  organisation  in  general,  that 
these  phenomena  are  said  by  Dr.  Priestley  and  liis  disciples 
to  belong,  as  proper  quahtics.  On  the  conh-ar)%  tliey  dis- 
tinctly admit  that  they  are  not  quaUties  of  that  pliysical 
mass  generally,  nor  even  of  those  finer  parts  of  it  which 
constitute  our  organs  of  sense.  They  admit  that  the 
ye  and  the  ear  act  the  pai'ts  merely  of  opticid  or  acoustic 
instniments  ;  and  arc  only  ust-ful  in  transmitting  impiUses 
(or,  it  may  be,  fine  substances)  to  the  nervous  parts  of  the 
brain:  of  whicli  alone,  thereiore,  and  indeed  oidy  of  its 
minute  and  invisible  jmrtions,  these  singular  phenomena 
are  alleged  to  be  proper  pliysical  qualities !  It  is  diffi- 
cult, we  think,  to  make  the  alismdity  of  such  a  doctrine 
more  apparent  than  by  this  plain  statement  of  its  imjwrt 
and  ajnount.  "^rhe  only  gromid,  it  must  always  be  i"e(rol- 
leeted,  for  holding  that  mind  and  all  its  phenomena  are 
mere  qualities  oj  matter^  is  tlie  broad  and  jH>p!ilar  one, 
that  we  always  tind  them  coimcctcd  ^vith  a  certain  risible 
Hias3  of  organised  matter,  called  a  Uving  body :  Rut 
when  it  is  admitted  they  are  not  quaUties  of  this  mass 
generally,  or  even  of  any  part  of  it  which  is  visible  or 
perceptible  by  our  senses,  the  allegation  of  their  being 
mere  material  qualities  of  a  part  of  tlie  brain,  must 
appear  not  merely  gratuitous,  but  inconsistent  and  ab- 
solutely absurd.     If  the  eye  and  the  ear,  with  their  deli- 
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rate  structures  and  fine  sensiliility,  are  but  vehicles  and 
api>aratu8,  why  should  the  attenuated  and  unknown  tissues 
of  the  cerebral  nerves  be  supposed  to  be  any  tiling  else  \ 
or  why  should  the  resiJting  sensations,  to  which  both 
are  apparently  ministrant,  and  no  more  than  ministrant, 
and  which  have  no  conceivable  resemblance  or  analogy 
to  any  attribute  of  matter,  be  put  on  the  list  of  the  phy- 
sical qualities  of  the  latter  —  which  is  of  itself  too  slight 
and  subtle  to  enable  us  to  say  what  arc  its  common  phy- 
sical qualities?  But  we  have  yet  another  consideration 
to  suggest,  before  finally  closing  tliis  tUscussion. 

It  jjrobably  has  not  escaped  ob8er\'ation,  that  through- 
out the  preceding  argiunent,  we  have  allowed  the  advo- 
cates for  Materialism  to  assume  that  what  (to  oblige 
them)  we  have  called  thought  or  perception  generally, 
was  one  uniform  and  identical  tiling ;  to  which,  there- 
fore, the  appellation  of  a  guaHiy  might  jiossibly  be  given, 
without  manifest  and  pidpable  abauixlity.  But  in  reality 
there  is  no  ground,  or  even  room,  for  claiming  such  an 
allowance.  The  acts  or  functions  which  we  ascribe  to 
mind,  are  at  all  events  not  one,  but  many  and  diverse. 
Perception  no  doubt  is  one  of  them —  but  it  is  not  iden- 
tical with  sensation  ;  and  still  less  with  memory  or  imagi- 
nation, or  volition,  — or  with  love,  anger,  fear,  deliberation, 
or  hatred.  Each  of  these,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  separate 
and  distinguishable  act,  function,  or  phenomenon,  of  the 
existence  of  which  we  become  aware,  not  through  percep- 
tion, or  tlie  external  senses  at  all,  but  tluTJugh  conscious- 
ness or  reflection  alone :  and  none  of  them  (with  the  single 
exception,  perhaps,  of  perception)  have  any  necessary  or 
natiu-al  reierence  to  any  external  or  material  existence 
whatever.  It  is  not  disputed,  however,  that  it  is  only 
by  perception  and  the  senses,  that  we  can  gain  any 
knowledge  of  matter;  and,  consequently,  whatever  we 
come  to  know  by  consciousness  only,  cannot  possibly 
belong  to  tiiat  categorj',  or  be  either  material  or  ex- 
ternal. But  we  are  not  aware  that  fuiy  materialist  has 
ever  gone  the  length  of  directly  nnuntaining  that  voli- 
tion for  example,  or  memoi-j-,  or  anger,  or  fear,  or  any 
other  such  affection,  were  proper  material  quiditics  of  our 
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bodily  frames,  or  could  be  perceived  and  recognised  as 
such,  by  the  agency  of  the  external  senses ;  in  the  same 
way  as  the  weij^ht.  heat,  colour,  or  elasticity  which  may 
belong  to  tliese  fiames.  But  if  tliey  arc  not  each  of 
them  capable  of  being  so  perceived,  as  separate  physical 
qualities,  it  is  plain  tliat  notliing  can  be  gained  in  aigu- 
ment,  by  afft-ctiug  to  disroganl  their  |«ilpable  diversity, 
and  seeking  to  class  them  all  under  one  vague  name,  of 
thought  or  jierception.  Kven  with  that  advantage,  we 
have  seen  tliat  the  doctrine,  of  pcrreption  or  tliought 
being  a  mere  quality  of  matter,  is  not  only  untenable, 
but  truly  self-contradictory  and  unintclligililr.  But 
when  the  number  and  diversity  of  the  phfnomcna  ne- 
cessarily covered  by  that  general  ap[>ellation  is  consi- 
dered, along  with  the  fact  that  n)ost  of  them  have  no 
reference  to  matter,  and  do  in  no  way  imply  its  exist- 
ence, the  absunlity  of  representing  them  as  so  many 
tof  its  distinct  perceptible  qualities,  nmst  be  too  apparent, 
Ve  think,  to  admit  of  any  serious  defence. 
'  The  sum  of  the  whole  then  is,  that  all  the  knowledge 
wliich  we  gain  only  by  Perception  and  the  use  of  our  ex- 

I  temal  Senses,  is  knowledge  of  Matter,  and  its  qualities 
and  attributes  alone ;  and  all  which  we  gain  only  by  C'on- 
sciousness  and  Reflection  on  our  own  inward  feelings,  is 
necessarily  knowledge  of  Mind,  and  its  states,  attributes, 

I  and  functions.  Tim  in  fact  is  the  whole  basis,  and 
rationale  of  the  distinction  between  mind  and  matter: 
and,  consequently,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  love, 
anger,  and  sorrow,  as  well  as  memory  and  voUtion,  are 

I      direct  objects  of  sense  or  cxtcnml  perception,  like  heat 

L     and  colour,  or  figure  and  solidity,  there  must  be  an  end, 

K^-e   think,  of  oH  question  as  to  their  being  material 

Hqualities. 

B  But,  though  the  very  basis  and  foundation  of  the  argu- 
ment for  Muferialisui  is  placed  upon  the  assumption, 
that  thought  and  perception  are  qualities  of  our  bodies, 
it  is  remarkable  that  Dr.  Priestley,  and  the  other  cham- 
pions of  that  doctrine,  do  ultimately  give  up  that  point 
altogether,  and  maintain,  that  thought  is  nothing  else 
than  Motion !     Now,  this  we  cannot  help  thinlting,  was 
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very  impolitic  and  injudicious  in  these  learned  persons: 
For,  so  long  as  they  stuck  to  the  general  assertion,  that 
thought  might,  in  some  vray  or  other,  be  represented 
as  a  quahty  of  matter, —  although  it  was  not  perceived 
by  the  senses,  and  bore  no  analogy  to  any  of  its  other 
qualities, —  and  talked  about  the  inherent  capacity  of  sub- 
stance, to  support  all  sorts  of  qualities;  although  their 
doctrine  might  elude  our  com])rehcnsiou,  and  revolt  all 
our  habits  of  thinking, —  still  it  might  be  difficult  to  de- 
monstrate its  fiillacy ;  and  a  certain  perplexing  argu- 
mentation might  be  maintained,  by  a  person  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  use,  and  abuse,  of  words:  But  when 
they  cast  away  Uie  protection  of  tliis  most  convenient 
obscurity,  and,  instead  of  saying  that  they  do  not  know 
what  thought  is,  have  the  coui'age  to  refer  it  to  the 
known  category  of  Motion,  they  evidently  subject  their 
theory  to  tlie  test  of  rational  examination,  and  furnish 
us  witli  a  ci'iterion  by  which  its  truth  may  be  easily 
determined, 

"NVe  shall  not  be  so  raslt  ns  to  attempt  any  definition  of 
motion  ;  but  wc  believe  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  that 
our  readers  know  pretty  well  what  it  is.  At  all  events, 
it  is  not  a  qualify  of  mntt(T.  It  is  an  act,  a  phenomenon, 
or  a  fact: — but  it  makes  no  part  of  the  description  or 
conception  of  nmtt<>r ;  though  it  can  only  exist  witli  re- 
ference to  that  substance.  Let  any  man  ask  himself, 
however,  whetlier  tlie  motion  of  matter  beai-s  any  sort 
of  rcseniblance  to  tliouglit  or  sensation ;  or  whether  it  be 
even  conceivahie  that  tliese  should  be  one  and  the  same 
thing !  —  But,  it  is  said,  we  find  sensation  always  pitv 
ducod  by  motion,  and  as  we  can  discover  nothing  else 
in  conjunction  with  it,  we  are  justified  in  ascribing  it  to 
motion.  But  this,  we  beg  leave  to  say,  is  not  the  question. 
It  is  not  necessaiy  to  tnqiurc,  whether  motion  may  pro- 
duce sensation  or  not,  but  whetlier  sensation  be  motion, 
and  nothing  else  ?  It  seems  prett>'  evident,  to  be  stire, 
that  motion  cim  never  produce  anything  but  motion  or 
impulse ;  and  tbat  it  is  at  least  as  inconceiviible  that  it 
sliould  ever  produce  sensation  in  matter,  as  that  it  shoultl 
produce  a  separate  substancr,  called  mind.      But  this, 
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we  repeat,  is  not  the   question   ^nth  the  materialists, 
eir  proposition  is,  not  that  motion  produces  sensation 

—  which  might  be  as  well  in  the  mind  as  in  the  body ; 
but,  that  sensation  h  motion ;   and  that  all  the  pheno- 

ena  of  thought  and  perception  are  intelligibly  ac- 
counted for  by  saying,  that  they  are  certain  little  shak- 
ings in  the  pulpy  part  of  the  brain. 
\  There  are  certain  propositions  which  it  is  difficult  to 
confute,  only  because  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  tliem : 
and  this,  the  substantive  aiticle  in  tlie  creed  of  Mato- 
rialisra,  really  seems  to  be  of  this  desciiption.  To  say 
that  thougixt  is  motion,  is  as  unintelligible  to  us,  as  to 
say  that  it  is  space,  or  time,  or  proportion. 
[  There  may  be  little  shakings  in  the  brain,  for  any 
thing  wc  know,  and  there  may  even  be  shakings  of  a 
different  kind,  occompanjing  every  act  of  thought  or 
perception  ; — but,  tliat  the  shakings  themselves  are  the 
thought  or  perception,  we  aic  so  far  from  admitting, 
that  we   find   it   ab-solutoly  impossible  to   coinprehcud 

hat  is  meant  by  the  assertion.  TJie  shakings  are  cer- 
tain throbbings,  vibrations,  or  stirrings,  in  a  wliitish, 
half-fluid  subtjtnnce  like  custard,  which  we  might  see 
j>erliaps,  or  feel,  if  we  had  eyes  and  fingers  sufficiently 
small  or  fine  for  the  office.  But  what  should  we  see  or 
feel,  upon  the  su])position  that  wc  coutd  detect,  by  our 

nses,  every  thing  tliat  actually  took  place  in  the 
brain  \  M'e  should  Sf^e  the  particles  of  tliis  substance 
change  their  place  a  little,  move  a  little  up  or  down,  to 
the  right  or  iet>,  round  about,  or  zig-zag,  or  in  some 
other  course  or  direction.  This  is  all  that  we  could  see, 
if  Hartley's  conjecture  were  proved  by  actual  observa- 
tion; because  this  is  all  that  exists  in  motion,  —  accord- 
ing to  our  conception  of  it ;  and  all  that  we  mean,  when 
we  say  that  there  is  motion  in  any  substance.  Is  it  in- 
telligible, then,  to  say,  that  this  motion,  the  whole  of 
which  we  see  and  comprehend,  is  thought  and  feeling  f 

—  and  that  thought  or  feeling  A\ill  exist  wherever  we 
.n  excite  a  similar  motion  in  a  similar  substance  \  —  lu 

Our  humble  apprehension,  the  pi-oposition  is  not  so  much 
false,  as  utterly  immeEuiing  and  incomprehensible.     Tliat 
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sensation  may  follow  motion  in  the  brain,  or  may  even 
be  pi*odnced  by  it,  is  conceivable  at  least,  and  may  be 
affirmed  ^^ith  perfect  precision  and  consistency ;  but 
that  the  motion  is  itself  sensation,  and  tliat  the  propCT 
and  complete  definition  of  thought  and  feeling  is,  that 
they  are  certain  vibrations  in  the  bi-ain,  is  a  doctrine, 
we  think,  that  ran  only  be  M-ondered  at,  and  that  must 
be  comprehended  before  it  be  answered. 

No  advocate  for  the  existence  of  mind  ever  thought 
it  necessary  to  deny  that  there  was  a  certain  bodily  ap- 
paratus necessary  to  thought  and  sensation  in  man  — 
and  that,  on  many  occasions,  the  sensation  was  preceded 
or  introduced  by  certain  impulses  and  corresponding 
movements  of  this  material  machinery: — we  cannot  see 
>vithout  eyes  and  light,  nor  think  witliout  living  bodies. 
All  that  they  maintain  is,  that  these  impulses  and  move- 
ments are  not  feelings  or  thouglit,  but  merely  the  oc^ 
casions  of  feeling  and  thouglit ;  and  that  it  is  imposvsible 
for  them  to  confound  the  material  motions  wliich  pn> 
cede  those  sensations,  wth  the  sensations  themselves, 
which  have  no  conceivable  affinity  with  matter. 

The  theory  of  Materialism,  then,  api)ears  to  ns  to  be 
altogether  unintelligible  and  absurd;  and,  >\'ithout  re- 
curring  to  tlie  reasoning  of  the  Berkeleians,  it  seems 
quite  enougli  to  determine  us  to  reject  it,  that  it  con- 
founds the  act  of  perception  with  the  (pialities  perceived, 
and  classes  among  the  objects  of  jx^rception,  the  faculty 
by  which  these  objects  are  introduced  to  our  knowledge, 
—  and  which  faculty  must  be  exercised,  before  we  can 
attain  to  any  conception,  either  of  matter  or  its  qualitieSv 

We  do  not  pretend  to  have  looked  through  the  whole 
controversy  which  Dr.  Priestley's  publications  on  this 
subject  appears  to  have  excited:  But  nothing  certainly 
has  struck  us  with  more  astonishment,  than  the  zeal 
with  wliich  he  maintains  that  thLs  doctiinc,  and  that  of 
Necessity,  taken  together,  afford  the  greatest  support  to 
the  cause  of  religion  and  morality !  \Vc  are  a  little 
puzzled,  indeed,  to  discover  what  use,  or  what  room, 
there  can  be  for  a  God  at  all,  u|)on  tliis  hj^wthesis  of 
Materialism  ;  as  well  as  to  imagine  what  species  of  being 
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the  God  of  the  materiaJist  must  be.  If  the  mere  orga^ 
nisation  of  matter  piwluces  reason,  memory,  ima^^atiou, 
and  all  the  other  attiibutes  of  mind, —  and  if  these  dif- 
ferent phenomena  be  the  necessary  residt  of  certain 
motions  impressed  upon  matter ;  tlien  there  is  no  need 
for  any  other  reason  or  energy  in  the  universe :  and 
things  may  be  administered  ver>'  comfortably,  by  the 
intellect  sjwntancously  evolved  in  the  diifcrent  com- 
binations of  matter.  But  if  Dr.  Priestley  >vill  have  a 
stipeiHuous  Deity  notwitlistandinp,  we  may  ask  what 
sort  of  a  Deity  he  can  expect  ]  He  denies  the  existence 
of  mind  or  spirit  altogether ;  so  that  liis  Deity  must  be 
materiid ;  and  Ids  wis<lom,  power,  and  gootlness  must  be 
the  necessary  rcsidt  of  a  certain  organisation.  But  how 
can  a  material  Deity  be  immortal  ?  How  could  he  have 
been  formed  ^  Or  why  shoidd  tlierc  not  be  more, —  formed 
[by  himself,  or  by  his  creator  J  We  will  not  affirm  that 
'Dr.  Priestley  has  not  attempted  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions ;  but  we  will  take  it  upon  us  to  say,  that  he  cannot 
have  answered  them  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  As  to 
his  paradoxic^il  doctrines,  with  regard  to  tlie  natural 
mortality  of  man,  and  the  incomprehensible  gift  of  im- 
niortttlity-  confen-cd  on  a  material  structure  whicli  Wsibly 
moulders  and  is  dissolved,  we  shall  only  say  tliat  it  ex- 
ceeds in  absurdity  any  of  tlie  dogmas  of  the  Catholics  ; 
and  can  only  be  excc(?ded  by  his  own  supjwsition,  that 
our  Saviour,  being  oidy  a  man,  and  yet  destined  to  live 
to  the  day  of  judgment,  is  still  nhvc  in  his  original 
human  body  ujiou  eartli,  and  is  really  the  Wandering 
Jew  of  vulgar  superstition. 
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We  do  not  know  very  well  what  to  &ay  of  this  very 
learaed  publication,  To  some  readers  it  will  probably 
be  enough  to  announce,  that  it  is  occupied  with  Meti 
physical  sjx.'cidations.  To  others,  it  may  convey  a  more 
precise  idea  of  its  clxaractcr,  to  be  told,  that  though  it 
gave  a  violent  headache,  in  less  than  an  hour,  to  the 
most  intrepid  logician  of  our  fratcrnit),  he  could  not 
help  rcjiding  on  till  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  volume.* 

Mr.  Druiiiniond  begins  with  the  doctrine  of  Locke ; 
and  exposes,  wc^  think,  very  successfully,  the  futility  of 
that  celebrated  author's  definition  of  Substance,  as  '*  one 
knozcs  not  zckat"  supjxirt  of  such  qualities  as  arc  capable 
of  [troducing  simple  ideas  in  us.  Tliis  notion  of  sub- 
stance lie  then  shows  to  be  derived  from  the  old  Platonic 
doctrine  of  the  primary  matter,  or  v\%y  to  which  the 
same  objt^ctions  arc  applicable. 

Having  thus  discarded  Substance  in  general  from  the 
list  of  existences,  Mr,  Drummond  proceeds  to  do  as 
mucli  for  the  particular  substance  called  Matter^  and  all 
its  qiialitiea,  In  tliis  chapter,  accordingly,  he  avows 
himself  to  be  a  determined  Idealist ;  and  it  is  the  scope 
of  his  whole  argiunent  to  prove,  that  what  we  call  qua- 
lities in  external  substances,  are  in  fact  nothing  more 


*  For  the  reasons  stated  in  the  cote  prefixed  to  this  division  of  the 
book,  I  refmin  froui  rcpriuliug  the  greater  part  of  tJiii  review;  and 
give  only  tliat  piirt  of  it  vfhxch  is  i-oiinected  with  the  speculatioDS  in 
the  preceding  articles,  and  bears  upon  tlie  question  of  the  existence  *f 
on  external  world,  and  the  faitii  to  be  given  to  the  intimations  of  cor 
senses,  and  other  internitl  convictions. 
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than,  sensations  in  our  own  minds ;  and  that  what  have 
been  termed  primai-j-  qualities,  are  in  this  resj>ect  entirely 
upon  a  fooling  wntli  those  which  are  called  secondary. 
His  reasoning  ujxm  tliis  subject  coincides  very  nearly 
with  that  of  Hisliop  Berkeley  ;  of  whom,  indeed,  he  says, 
that  if  his  arguments  be  not  really  conclusive,  it  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  lamented  that  they  should  have  been  so 
imperfectly  answered. 

To  us,  we  will  confess,  it  does  not  seem  of  very  great 
conseqiience  to  determine  whether  there  be  any  room 
for  a  distinction  between  the  primary  and  secondary 
qualities  of  matter ;  for  tliough  we  are  rather  inclined 
to  hold  that  Dr.  Reid's  obsen'ations  have  established  its 
possibihty,  we  camiot  help  saying,  that  it  is  a  distinction 
which  does  not  touch  at  all  ujwn  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion, as  to  the  oidence  wliich  we  have,  by  our  senses, 
for  the  existence  of  a  material  world.     Dr.  Roid  and  his 

Iibllowcrs  contend  as  strenuously  for  the  real  existence 
pf  those  material  qualities  which  produce  in  us  the 
■ensations  of  lieat,  or  of  colour,  as  of  those  which  give 
ns  intimations  of  solidit)',  figure,  or  extension.  We 
know  a  httle  more,  indeed,  according  to  them,  about  the 
one  sort  of  qualities  than  the  other  ;  but  the  evidence  we 
have  for  their  existence  is  exactly  the  same  in  both 
cases ;  nor  is  it  more  a  law  of  our  nature,  that  the  sensa- 
tion of  resistance  should  suggest  to  us  the  definable 
quality  of  soHditj*  in  an  external  object,  than  that  the 
sensation  of  heat  should  suggest  to  us,  that  qutdity  in  an 
external  object,  >>  liich  we  cannot  define  otherwise  than 

rthe  external  cause  of  tliis  si-nsatiou. 
Mr.  Dnimmond,  we  think,  has  not  attended  suificiently 
to  this  part  of  his  antagonist's  jKtsition ;  and  after  as- 
suming,   somewhat    too    precipitately,    that    secondary 
^     qualities  are  universally  admitted  to  have  no  existence 
but  in  the  mind  of  him  who  perceives  them,  proceeds, 
^with  an  air  of  triiunph  that  is  at  all  events  premature, 
fko  demonstrate,   that  tliere  is   nothing  hi  the  case  of 
primarj-  qualities  by  which  they  can  be  distinguished  in 
this  respect  from  the  secondary.     The  fact  miquestiona- 
bly  is,  Uiat  Dr.  Reid  and  his  followers  assert  the  positive 
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and  independent  existence  of  secondary,  aa  well  as  of 
primary  qualities  in  matter;  and  that  there  is,  upon  their 
Lyiwthesis,  exactly  the  same  evidence  for  the  one  as  for 
the  otlier.  The  genei-al  problem,  as  to  the  probable  exist- 
ence of  matter —  imquestionubly  the  most  fvmdamcnfcd 
and  momentous  in  tlie  wliole  science  of  metaphysics  — 
may  be  fairly  and  intelligibly  stated  in  a  very  few  words. 

Bishop  Berkeley,  and  after  him  Mr.  Drummond,  have 
observed,  that  by  our  senses,  we  can  hare  nothing  but 
sensations ;  and  that  sensations,  being  afi'ecdons  of  mind, 
cannot  possibly  bear  any  resemblance  to  matter,  or  any 
of  its  qualities ;  and  lience  tlicy  infer,  that  we  cannot 
possibly  have  imy  evidence  for  tlie  existence  of  matter; 
and  tliat  what  we  term  tnir  ixrceptiou  of  its  qualiticfi,  is 
in  fact  noUiing  else  tlian  a  sensation  in  our  own  minds. 
Dr.  R^'id,  on  the  other  hand,  distinctly  admitting  that  the 
primary  functions  of  our  senses  is  to  make  us  conscious  of 
certain  sensations,  which  can  have  no  sort  of  resemblance 
or  affinity  to  the  qualities  of  matter,  has  asserted  it  us  a 
fact  admitting  of  no  di.spute,  but  recognised  by  every 
human  creature,  that  these  sensations  rtecessarify  stig- 
gest  to  us  the  notion  of  certain  external  existenctis, 
endowed  with  particular  definable  qualities ;  and  that 
these  perceptions^  by  which  our  sensations  are  accom- 
panied, are  easily  and  clearly  distinguislmble  from  the 
sensations  themselves,  and  cannot  be  confounded  with 
them,  witliout  the  most  wilful  perversity.  Perception* 
again,  he  holds,  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  the 
object  perceived ;  and  the  reality  of  a  material  world  is 
thus  as  clearly  deduf^<l  from  the  exercise  of  this  faculty, 
as  the  reality  of  our  o\vn  existence  can  be  from  our  con- 
sciousness, or  other  sensations.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  there  are  two  questions  to  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining on  the  merits  of  this  controversy.  First,  whether 
tljcre  be  any  room  for  a  distinction  between  sensation 
and  perception ;  and,  secondly^  if  we  shall  allow  such  a 
distinction,  whether  perception  does  necessarily  imjily 
the  R^al  and  external  existence  of  the  objects  perceived. 

If  by  perception,  indeed,  we  understand,  as  Dr.  Keid 
appears  to  have  done,  the  immediate  and  positive  (lis- 
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covcry  of  external  existences,  it  is  endent  that  the  mere 
assumption  of  this  faculty  puts  an  end  to  the  whole 
question ;  since  it  necessarily  takes  those  existences  for 
granted,  and,  upon  that  hj-pothesis,  defines  the  faculty 
in  question  to  be  that  by  wliich  we  discover  their  qua- 
lities. Tliis,  however,  it  is  plain,  is  not  reasoning,  but 
assertion ;  and  it  is  not  the  mere  assertion  of  a  fact, 
which  in  these  subjects  is  the  whole  perhaps  of  our 
legitimate  pliilosophy,  but  of  something  wliich  may  or 
may  not  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  nr(;nrdinfj  to  the 
views  of  the  inquirer.  The  inquiry  is  an  inquiry  into 
the  functions  and  operations  of  mind;  and  all  that  can 
possibly  be  stated  as  fact  on  such  an  occasion,  must 
late  to  the  state  and  affections  of  mind  only:  But  to 
sumc  tho  existence  of  a  material  world,  in  order  after- 
ards  to  define  one  function  of  mind  to  be  that  by  which 
it  discovers  material  qualities,  is  oidently  blending  hy- 
pothesis in  the  statement,  and  prejudging  the  contro- 
versy by  assumption.  The  feet  itself,  we  really  conceive 
not  to  be  liable  to  any  kind  of  doubt  or  dispute ;  and 
yet  the  statement  of  it,  obnous  as  it  is,  seems  calculated 
to  retrench  a  good  deal  from  each  of  the  opposite  asser- 
tions. The  fact,  if  we  be  not  greatly  mistaken,  is  con- 
fessedly as  follows. 

We  have  occasionally  certain  sensations  which  we  call 
heat,  pain,  resistance,  &c.  These  feelings,  of  course, 
belong  only  to  the  min*!,  of  which  they  are  pecidiar 
affections ;  and  both  parties  arc  agreed  in  asserting, 
that  tbey  have  no  resemblance,  or  necessary  reference, 
to  any  thing  external.  Dr.  Reid  has  made  this  indeed 
the  very  groundwork  of  }»is  reasonings  on  the  subject 
of  perception  ;  and  it  will  not  probably  be  called  in 
question  by  liis  antagonists,  who  go  the  length  of  infer- 
ring from  it,  that  notliing  but  mind  can  be  conceived  to 
have  an  existence  in  nature.  This,  then,  is  one  fact 
which  we  may  safely  assume  a.s  quite  certain  and  indis- 
putable, viz.,  that  our  sensations  are  affections  of  the 
mind,  and  have  no  necessary  reference  to  any  other  ex- 
istence. But  there  is  another  fact  at  least  as  obvious 
and  indisputable,  which  the  one  party  seems  disposed  to 
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o^-prlook,  and  the  otlier  to  invest  with  undue  ftuthorily 
in  the  discussion.  This  second  fact  is,  that  some  of 
the  sensations  in  question  are  luiifonnly  and  incsiisti- 
bly  accompanied  hy  tlie  appreliensiun  and  belief  of 
certain  external  existences,  distinguishe<l  by  peculiar 
qualities.  The  fact  ceitaudy  admits  of  no  disi>ute ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  philosoi»liei*s  wlio  first  attempted  to 
prove  tliat  this  l>clief  was  withont  foundation,  have  uni- 
formly claimed  the  merit  of  disabusing  mankind  of  a 
natiaal  and  universal  illusion.  Now  this  ap])reheui;iori 
and  belief  in  external  existences,  is  in  itself  iis  much  an 
affection  of  mind,  as  the  sensations  by  which  it  is  accom- 
panied; and  those  who  deny  the  distinction  bctweeii 
I>erception  and  sensation,  might  be  justified  perhaps  in 
assorting,  that  it  is  only  a  sensation  of  another  kind:  at 
the  same  time,  as  the  essence  of  it  consists  in  the  appn^ 
hension  of  an  independent  existence,  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  distinguishing  it,  by  a  separate  appellation,  from 
those  sensations  which  ccntic  in  the  sentient  being,  and 
suggest  to  him  no  idea  of  any  other  existence.  It  '^s  in 
lliis  sense  alone,  it  apj^ears  to  us.  thnt  perception  can  be 
understood  in  strict  philosophical  language.  It  means 
no  more  thuu  that  affection  of  tliemuid  which  consists 
in  an  ai)prehension  and  belief  in  the  exiAitencc  of  external 
objects. 

Now  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  is  a  real  distinction  between  mere  si-nsation  and 
I>erception ;  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  distinction  between 
our  feelings  of  pain,  resistance,  &c.,  and  om*  conception 
and  belief  of  real  external  existences  ;  lint  they  differ 
merely  as  one  affection  of  mind  may  differ  from  another; 
and  it  is  plainly  ninvarrantable  to  assume  the  real  exist- 
ence of  cxteraal  objects  as  a  part  of  the  statement  of  a 
purely  intellectual  phenomenon.  Af^er  allowing  the 
reality  of  this  distinction,  there  is  still  room  thert*fore 
for  consideiing  the  second  question  to  which  we  alluded 
in  the  outset,  viz..  Whether  j>erception  does  necessarily 
imply  tiio  existence  of  external  objects. 

IllXJu  tliis  sidjject  we  entertain  an  opinion  which  will 
not  give  satisfaction,  we  are  afraid,  to  either  of  the  con- 
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_  parties.  We  think  that  the  existence  of  external 
objects  is  not  necessarily  implied  in  the  phenomena  of 
pei*cc[)tion ;  but  we  tliiuk  that  tliei*e  is  no  complete  pi^oof 
of  tlicir  nonexistence ;  and  that  pliilosoplu .  instead  of 
ing  benefited,  would  be  subjected  to  needless  einbar- 
ents,  by  the  absolute  ai3sum])tion  of  the  ideal  theory. 
e  reality  of  external  existences  is  not  necessarily 
plied  in  the  plienomena  of  jxTccption  ;  iKJcause  we  can 
y  imagine  that  our  impressions  and  conceptions 
lri%ht  have  been  exactly  as  they  arc,  althouj^h  matter  had 
never  been  created.  Belief,  we  familiarly  know,  to  be  no 
infallible  criterion  of  actual  existence ;  and  it  is  im|)os.sible 
to  doubt,  that  we  mif^ht  have  been  so  framed  as  to  re- 
vive all  the  inijiressions  which  wc  now  a-soribc  to  the 
a^ncy  of  extenml  objects,  trom  the  mechanism  of  our 
own  minds,  or  tlie  j)articidar  vt>lition  of  tlie  Deity.  The 
phenomena  of  dreaming,  and  of  some  species  of  madno&s, 
seem  to  afford  experimental  ]>roofs  of  the  possibility  we 
have  now  statetl ;  and  demonstrate,  in  our  apprehension, 
that  perception,  as  we  have  defined  it  (i.  e.  an  appre- 
ension  and  belief  of  extenud  existences),  does  not  ne- 
issarily  imjdy  the  independent  reality  of  its  objects. 
Nor  is  it  loss  absurd  to  say  that  we  have  the  same  e"*!- 
dcnce  for  the  existence  of  external  objects  that  we  have 
for  the  existence  of  our  own  sensations:  For  it  is  quite 
plain,  that  our  Wief  in  the  fonner  is  founded  altogether 
on  our  consciousness  of  the  latter;  and  that  the  evidence 
of  this  belief  is  consecpiently  of  a  secom/ori/  nature.  We 
cannot  doubt  of  tlie  existence  of  our  sensations,  without 
being  guilty  of  the  grossest  contratliction :  but  we  may 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  material  world,  without 
y  contradiction  at  all.  If  we  ainiihilate  our  sensations, 
e  annihilate  oursehes ;  and,  of  course,  leave  no  bein^ 
doubt  or  to  reason.  If  wc  ajniihilate  the  extemfil 
woild,  wc  still  leave  entire  all  those  sensations  and  per- 
ceptions whicli  a  different  hyi>othesis  would  refer  to  its 
mysterious  agenry  on  our  minds. 

On  th(^  othei-  hand,  it  is  certainly  going  too  far  to 

rt,  that    the   nonexistence   of  matter   is  proved  by 

such  evidence  as  necessarily  to  command   our  assent: 
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Since  it  evidently  implies  no  contradiction  to  suppose,  that 
such  a  thing  as  matter  may  exist,  and  that  an  omnipotent 
being  might  make  us  capable  of  discovering  its  qualities. 
The  instinctive  and  insurmountable  belief  that  we  have 
of  its  existence,  certainly  is  not  to  be  surrendered,  merely 
because  it  is  possible  to  suppose  it  erroneous  ;  or  difficrult 
to  comprehend  how  a  material  and  immaterial  substance 
con  act  upon  each  other.  The  evidence  of  tliis  universal 
and  irresistible  belief,  in  short,  is  not  to  be  altogether  dis- 
regarded ;  and,  unless  it  can  be  shown  tliat  it  leads  to 
actual  contradictious  and  absurdities,  the  utmost  length 
that  philosophy  caji  wanautably  go,  is  to  conclude  that 
it  may  be  delusive ;  but  that  it  may  also  be  true. 

The  rigorous  maxim,  of  giving  uo  faith  to  any  tiling 
short  of  direct  and  immediate  consciuusness,  seems  more 
calculated,  we  think,  to  peqilex  than  to  simplify  our 
philosophy,  and  will  run  us  up,  in  two  vast  strides,  to 
the  vei-y  brink  of  absolute  anuiliUation.  We  deny  the 
existence  of  the  material  world,  because  we  have  not  for 
it  the  primary  evidence  of  consciousness ;  and  because 
the  clear  conception  and  indestructible  belief  we  have  of 
it,  may  be  fallacious,  for  any  thing  we  can  prove  to  the 
contiary.  Tliis  conclusion  annihilates  at  once  all  exter- 
nal objects ;  and,  among  them,  our  own  bodies,  and  the 
bodies  and  minds  of  all  other  men ;  for  it  is  quite  e\*ident 
that  we  can  have  no  e\idence  of  the  existence  of  other 
minds,  except  through  the  mediation  of  the  matter  they 
are  supposed  to  animate ;  and  if  matter  be  notliing  more 
than  an  afl'cction  of  our  own  minds,  there  is  an  end  to 
the  existence  of  every  other.  This  first  step,  thejcfore, 
reduces  the  whole  universe  to  the  mind  of  the  iudiWdual 
rensoner ;  and  leaves  no  existence  in  nature,  but  one 
mind^  witli  its  compliment  of  sensations  and  ideas.  The 
second  step  goes  still  farther,  and  no  one  can  hesitate  to 
take  it,  who  has  ventured  deliberately  on  the  first.  If 
our  senses  may  deceive  us,  so  may  our  memory  :  —  if  we 
will  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  matter,  because  it  is 
not  vouched  by  internal  consciousness,  and  because  it  is 
conceivable  that  it  should  not  exist,  we  cannot  consist- 
ently believe  in  the  reality  of  any  past  impression :  for 
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hich,  in  like  manner,  we  cannot  have  tlie  direct  evidence 
consciousness,  and  of  wliich  our  present  recollection 
may  possibly  be  fallacious.  Evcji  upon  the  vulgar  hy^jo- 
thcsis,  we  know  that  memory  is  m»ich  more  deceitful 
than  perception ;  and  there  is  still  greater  hazard  in  as- 
suming the  reality*  of  any  l>ast  exLsteucc,  from  our  j)resent 
recollection  of  it,  tlian  iu  rolyijig  on  the  reality  of  a  pre- 

int  existence  from  our  immediate  perception.      If  we 

scredit  our  memori/,  however,  and  deny  all  cxis-tence 
of  which  we  have  not  a  present  consciousness  or  sensa- 

on,  it  is  evident  that  we  must  aimiliilate  our  oven  per- 
sonal identity,  and  refuse  to  believe  that  we  had  thought 
or  sensation  at  any  previous  moment.  Tliere  can  he  no 
reasoning,  therefore,  nor  knowledge,  nor  opinion ;  and 
we  must  end  by  virtually  annihilating  ourselves,  and  de- 
nying that  any  thing  whatsoever  exists  in  nature,  but 
the  present  solitary  and  momentary  impression. 

This  is  the  legitimate  and  inevitable  termination  of 
that  detenniued  scepticism  wliich  refuses  to  believe  any- 
thing without  tlie  highest  of  all  evidence,  and  choos<» 
to  conclude  positively  that  every  thing  is  not,  which 
may  possibly  be  conceived  not  to  be.  The  process  of 
reasonuig  which  it  implies,  is  neither  long  nor  intricate ; 
and  its  conclusion  would  be  undeniably  just,  if  every 
thing  was  necessarily  true  wliich  could  be  asserted  with- 
out  a  contradiction.  It  is  perfectly  true,  that  we  arc 
absolutely  sure  of  nothing  but  wbat  we  feel  at  the  pre- 
sent moment ;  and  that  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  be- 
ftween  the  e^adence  we  have  for  tlie  existence  of  the 
present  impression,  and  the  eWdence  of  any  other  exist- 
ence The  first  alone  is  complete  and  unquestionable ; 
we  may  hesitate  about  all  the  rest  witliout  any  absolute 
contradiction.  But  the  tMstinction,  we  apprehend,  is  in 
itself  of  as  little  use  in  philosophy,  as  in  ordinary  life; 
and  the  absolute  and  positive  denial  of  all  existence,  ex- 
cept that  of  our  immediate  sensation,  altogether  rash  and 
unwarrante<l.  The  objects  of  our  perception  and  of  our 
recollection,  certainly  may  exist,  although  we  cannot 
demonstrate  that  they  mvst ;  and  when  in  spite  of  all 
our  abstractions,  we  find  that  we  must  come  back,  and 
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not  only  reason  with  our  fellow  croatiuvs  as  separatp 
existences,  but  engage  daily  in  sjiemlations  RlHtut  tlir 
qualities  and  ]iro])erties  of  matter,  it  imiKt  npiiear,  at 
least,  an  un]irofital)le  refiurment  wliich  wmdd  U^ad  us  l<i 
dwell  mtich  on  the  pcissibiht)'  of  their  nonexistena?. 
There  is  no  sceptic,  probably,  who  would  be  bold  enough 
to  maintain,  that  this  single  doctrine  of  the  nonexistenre 
of  any  thing  but  our  present  imi)re8sionfi,  would  constitute 
a  just  or  useful  system  of  logic  and  moral  pliilosophy;  and 
if,  after  flouiishing  with  it  as  an  luifruitlnl  paradox  in 
tlie  outset,  we  are  obliged  to  recur  to  tlie  oi-dinaiy  coui-se 
of  obser^'ation  and  conjecture  as  to  the  nature  of  our 
faculties,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  real  benefit 
has  been  derived  from  its  ]>vomuIgation,  or  wliether  the 
hj'potlicsis  can  be  received  into  any  sober  system  of 
pliilosophy.  To  deny  tlie  existence  of  matter  and  of 
mind,  indt-ed,  is  not  to  pliilosophise,  but  to  destroy  tlie 
materials  of  philosophy.  Tt  requires  no  extraordinary 
ingenuity  or  jxjwer  of  reasoning  to  {Krceive  tlie  grotmds 
upon  which  their  existence  niay  be  doubted ;  but  we  ac- 
knowledge that  we  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  said  to  have 
been  disproved ;  and  think  we  perceive  vciy  clearly,  that 
pldlosophy  wiil  neither  be  simplified  uor  abridged  by 
refusuig  to  take  it  for  granted. 

Upon  the  whole,  tlien,  we  are  inclined  to  tbiiik,  tliat 
the  concejttiou  and  belief  wliich  we  have  of  material  olv 
jects  (which  is  what  we  mean  by  the  perception  of  theui) 
docs  not  amount  to  a  complete  proof  of  their  existence, 
but  rendei*s  it  sufficiently  probable:  that  tlic  superior 
and  couq»lete  assiu"ance  we  have  of  the  existence  of  our 
present  sensations,  does  by  no  means  entitle  us  positively 
to  deny  the  reality  of  every  other  existence ;  and  tluit 
as  tliis  speculative  scei)ticism  neither  renders  us  indc- 
jM'ndeut  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  investigation,  nor  assist* 
us  nmteriiiUy  in  the  use  of  them,  it  is  inexi)e<lient  to 
dwell  long  upon  it  m  the  course  of  our  philosophical 
inquiries,  and  much  more  luhisable  to  pi-ocee<l  tqKiri 
the  supposition  that  the  real  condition  of  things  is  con* 
forma!>le  to  our  natural  apprehensions. 

The  little  sketch  we  have  now  ventured  to  offer  of  tlic 


abstract,  or  thomu^li/^oing  plulosoi>liy  of  scepticism,  will 
reiKlor  it  mmeccssary  for  us  to  follow  our  author  minutely 
tiiroiigli  thf  tlitfcrcut  brandies  of  this  inquiry.  Over- 
looking, or  at  least  undervaluing  the  indisjni table  fact, 
that  our  sensations  arc  uniformly  uccompimietl  with  a 
distinct  ai)|)reheu.'jiau,  ami  firm  belief  in  tlie  existence  of 
r«i!  external  objects,  he  enden\oure  to  i>rove,  that  the 
finalities  which  wo  ascriW  to  them  iirv  in  reaUty  nothing 
more  than  names  for  oiu*  peculiar  sensations ;  and  main- 
tains accorilingly,  that  because  men  differ  in  theii*o])iiiions 
of  the  same  object,  it  is  imjxissible  to  su[ti>ose  that  they 
actually  perceive  any  real  object  at  all ;  jis  a  reiil  exist- 
ence must  always  ap[>ear  the  same  to  those  who  actually 
]»eiceivc  it. 

His  illustratious  are  of  this  nature.  Water,  wliicL  feels 
tei>id  to  a  Laplander,  would  apiwar  cold  to  a  native  of 
Sumatra:  But  the  same  water  camiot  be  both  hot  and 
cold :  therefore  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  neither  of  tliem 
is  affected  by  any  real  quality  in  the  extenial  body,  but 
that  each  describes  merely  his  own  sensations.  Now, 
the  conclusion  here  is  plainly  altog(»ther  iinwananted 
by  the  fact ;  since  it  is  qmte  certain  that  both  the  ]>er- 
sons  in  (pu'stion  perceive  the  same  quality  in  the  water, 
though  tliey  are  atl'ected  by  it  in  a  different  man- 
ler.  The  solution  of  the  whole  puzzle  is,  that  he-.it 
and  cold  are  not  differnit  (pmlities  :  but  dilfen-iit  de- 
grees of  tlie  same  (|uahty,  and  probably  exist  only 
elatively  to  each  otlier.  If  the  water  is  of  a  higher 
temperature  tlian  the  air,  or  the  body  of  the  jKM-sttn  who 
touches  it,  he  will  call  it  warm ;  if  of  a  lower  tempera- 
ture, he  ii\'ill  call  it  cold.  But  this  does  not  prove  by 
any  means,  that  the  difference  between  two  distinct 
^teJUiKMatures  is  ideal,  or  that  it  is  not  always  ^wrceived 
^fcby  all  iiidivi  duals  in  the  vei7  same  way.  If  Mr.  Dnim- 
"mond  could  find  out  a  person  wlio  not  only  thought  the 
water  cohl  which  other  people  called  warm,  but  also 
thought  that  warm  which  they  perceived  to  be  cold,  he 
niigSit  have  some  foundation  for  his  inference ;  but  wliile 
all  man  kind  agree  that  ice  is  cold,  ami  steam  hoi,  and 
conctu-    indeed  most  exactly  in  their  judgments  of  thf 
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comparative  heat  of  all  external  bodies,  it  is  plainly  a 
incie  quibble  on  the  convertible  nature  of  these  qualities, 
to  call  in  question  the  identitj'  of  their  perceptions,  be- 
cause they  make  the  variable  standaid  of  their  o\ni  tcm- 
peratiu-e  the  rule  for  denominating  other  bodies  hot  or 
cold. 

In  the  same  way,  Mr.  Drummond  goes  on  to  say, 
one  man  calls  the  ilavoiir  of  assafoctida  nauseous,  and 
another  tliinks  it  agreeable;  —  one  nation  delights  in  a 
species  of  food  which  to  its  neighboiu'S  apiiears  disgusting. 
Uow,  then,  can  we  suppose  that  they  jjerceive  the  same 
real  qualities,  when  their  judgments  in  regard  to  tliem 
are  so  diametrically  opposite?  Now,  nothing,  we  con- 
ceive, is  more  obvious  than  the  fallacy  of  this  reasoning. 
The  UA'iftg,  or  disliking^  of  men  to  a  particidar  object, 
has  notliiiig  to  do  with  the  perception  of  its  external 
qualities;  and  they  may  difter  entiiely  as  to  their 
opinion  of  its  agreeableiiess,  though  they  concur  per- 
fectly as  to  the  descnption  of  all  its  pi*operties.  One 
man  may  admire  a  tall  woman,  and  another  a  short  one; 
but  it  would  be  ratlier  rash  to  infer,  that  they  did  not 
agree  in  recognising  a  difference  in  stature,  or  that  they 
had  no  uniform  ideas  of  magnitude  in  general.  In  the 
same  way,  one  jjorsou  may  have  an  antipathy  to  salt, 
and  another  a  liking  for  it ;  but  they  both  perceive  it  to 
be  salt,  and  both  agree  in  describing  it  by  that  appellation. 
To  give  any  degree  of  plausibihty  to  ^Ir.  Dmmmond's 
inferences,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  show  that 
some  men  thought  brandy  and  Cayenne  iK'ppcr  insipid 
and  tasteless,  and  objected  at  the  same  time  to  milk  and 
spring  water  as  excessively  acrid  and  pungent. 

In  the  concluding  part  of  his  book,  ftlr.  Drummond 
iindcrtakcs  nothing  less  than  a  defence  of  the  theory  of 
Ideas,  against  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Iteid.  This  is  a 
bold  attempt;  but,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  not  a  suc- 
cessfid  one.  Mr.  Dnmimond  begins  witli  the  old  axiom, 
that  nuthing  can  act  but  where  it  is ;  and  infers,  that  as 
real  material  objects  cannot  |)enetrate  to  the  seat  of  the 
soul,  that  sentient  principle  can  only  j>erceive  certain 
images  or  ideas  of  them ;  against  the  assum[>tion  of  which 


he   couceivea   there   can   be   no   considerable   obstacle. 
Now,  it  is  needless,  we  think,  to  investigate  the  legiti- 
macy   of    this   rciisouing   very    naiTowly,    because   the 
foundation,  we  are  persuaded,  is  unsound.     The  axiom, 
we   believe,   is   now  admitted  to  be  fallacious  (in   the 
sense  at  h*ast  liere   assigned  to  it)   by   all   who   have 
recently  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject     But  what 
does    Mr.  Drunimoud    understand    exactly   by    ideas! 
Does  he  mean  certain  films,  shadows,  or  simulacra^  pro- 
ceeding  from    real    external    existences,    and    passing 
througli  real  external  organs  to  the  local  liabitatiou  of 
the  soul  ]     li  he  means  this,  then  he  admits  the  exist- 
ence of  a  material  world  as  clearly  as  Dr.  lieid  does ; 
and  subjects  himself  to  all  the  ridicule  which  he  has 
himself  so  justly  bestowed  u|>on  the  hypothesis  of  animal 
spirits,  or  any  other  supposition,  which  exjUains  the  in- 
tercourse between  mind  and  matter,  by  imai^ining  some 
matter,  of  so  line  a  nature  as  almost  to  graduate   into 
mind !     If,   on    the   other  hand,  by    ideas,   Mr.  Drum- 
mond  really  means  notliing  but  sensations  and  perceptions 
(as  we  Iiave  already  explained  that  word),  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  Dr.  Keid  lias  never  called  their  existence 
in  (piestif>n  ;  and  the  ^\hole  debate  comes  back  to  the 
presumptions  for  the  existence   of  an  external  world ; 
or  the  reasonableness  of  trusting  to  that  indestructible 
l>eUef  whicli  certainly  accompanies  those  sensations,  as 
evidence  of  their  having  certain  external  causes.     AVe 
cannot  help    doubting,   whether    Mr.  Drummond   has 
clearly  stated  to  himself,  in  which  of  these  two  senses 
he  proposes  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  ideas.     The  doc- 
trine of  IMAGES  proceeduig  from  actual  external  exist- 
ences, is  the  only  one  in  behalf  of  which  he  can  claim 
the  su])port  of  the  ancient  philosophers ;  and  it  is  to  it 
he  seems  to  allude,  in  several  of  the  remarks  wiiich  he 
makes  on  the  illusions  of  siglit.     On  the  other  suppo- 
sition, however,  he  has  no  occasion  to  dispute  with  Dr. 
Reid  about  the  existence  of  ideas ;  for  the  Doctor  assu- 
redly did  not  deny  that  we  had  sensations  and  |)ercep- 
tions,  notions,  recollections,  and  all  the  other  aflections 
of  mind  to  which  the  word  idea  may  be  appUed,  in  that 
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other  sense  of  it.  ITiere  can  be  no  question  npon  that 
sHjiftosifion,  hut  al>out  the  origin  of  these  ideas  —  wliich 
belou^  lo  another  chapter. 

^tr.  Drummond  seems  to  lay  the  whole  stress  of  hij* 
urfpuneiit  iijwn  a  |)osition  of  iimno's,  which  he  applies 
luiuself  to  vindicate  6t)m  the  ohjeclions  which  Ur.  lleid 
has  urged  against  it,     *'The  table  which  I  see,"  says 
Air.  Hume,  '* <Undiiish€?s  as  I  remove  from  it;  but  the 
real  table  suiFers  no  alteration:  —  it  coidd  be  nothing 
but  its  image,  therefore,  wliicli  was  present  to  my  mind." 
Now  this  statement,  we  think,  admits  pretty  explicitly, 
that  there  is  a  real  table,  the  image  of  which  is  jircticuted 
to  the  mind :  but,  at  all  events,  we  conceive  that  the  p!ie- 
uomenon  may  be  easily  nxroncilcd  with  the  supposition 
of  its  real  existence.     Dr.  Ucid's  error,  if  there  be  one, 
seems  to  consist  in  his  having  asserttxl  ]>ositively,  and 
without  any  qualilicaliou,  that  it  is  the  rcid  table  which 
we  perceive,  wlien  our  eyes  are  turned  towards  it.     M'hcu 
the  matter  however  is  considere<l  very  strictly,  it  will  be 
found  that  by  the  sense  of  seeinj^  we  can  ]>erceive  no- 
thing but  lifr/Uy  variously  arranged  and  diversified ;  and 
that,  when  we  look  towards  a  table,  wc  do  not  actually 
see  the  table  itself,  but  only  the  niys  of  lif^ht  which  mv 
rejected  from  it  to  the  eye.     IndeiKMideiitly  of  the  co- 
operation of  our  other  senses,  it  seems  generally  to  be 
Hdinitted.  that  we  should  |M'rceive  nothing  by  seeing  but 
an  itssemblage  of  colours.  iU\ided  by  difl'erent  lines :  and 
our  only  visual  notion  of  the  ttiblc  (however  n^al  it  might 
be)  would,  therefon%  be  tliat  of  a  definite  portion  of  light, 
distinguislied  by  its  colour  from  the  other  portions  that 
were  perceived  at  the  same  time.     It  seems  e<iually  im- 
]K)ssible  to  disj)ute,  howc>  or,  that  we  should  receive  from 
tliis  impression  the  belief  and  conception  of  an  extcniiU 
existence,  and  that  we  should  have  the  verj'  same  evi- 
dence for  its  reality,  as  for  that  of  t!ie  objects  of  our 
other  senses.     But  if  the  external  existence  of  light  1r* 
admitted,  a  very  slight  attention  to  its  laws  and  projM'r. 
ties,  will  show  how  its  appearances  must  var\',  according 
to  oiu'  distance  from   the  soUd  objects  wlticli  emit  it. 
We  perceive  the  form  of  bodies  by  sight,  in  short,  very 
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iKv-irly  R-s  a  blind  mun  ptTceives  tlicm,  by  tracing  thoii* 
extroiiiilit's  with  Ids  stick:  It  is  only  the  h'^^ht  in  one 
cns4%  niitl  the  htitk  in  the  other,  tlmt  is  properly  felt  or 
(HTeeived ;  but  tht^  real  i'oriu  of  tlie  object  is  iudie-ateil, 
in  both  coses,  by  the  state  and  disiwsition  of  the  me- 
dium whieli  coimectjs  it  with  onr  sensations.  It  is  by 
intimations  formerly  received  from  the  sense  of  Touch, 
no  doubt,  that  we  idtimately  discover  that  the  rays  of 
liglit  wliich  strike  onr  eyes  «itli  the  iin[)r<^sions  of  fonn 
and  colour,  proceed  from  distant  objects,  wliich  are  solid 
and  extond(Ml  in  three  dimensions;  and  it  is  only  by  re- 
collecting w]»at  we  liave  learned  fi-om  ////'*  sense,  that  we 
are  enabled  to  conceive  them  as  endued  with  these  qua- 
lities. By  the  eye  itself  we  do  not  perceive  these  qualities: 
nor,  in  stnctness  of  speech,  do  we  perceive,  by  tliis 
sense,  any  qualities  whatever  of  the  reflectuig  object ;  v>e 
jwrceive  merely  the  lij^ht  which  it  rcfleets ;  distinguished 
by  its  colour  from  the  other  light  that  falls  on  the  eye 
along  with  it,  and  assnniing  a  new  form  and  extension, 
according  as  the  distmicc  or  jwsition  of  the  body  is 
varied  in  regard  to  iis.  These  variations  are  clearly 
explained  by  the  known  properties  of  light,  as  ascer- 
tained by  experiment;  and  evidently  afford  no  gronnd 
for  supjiosing  any  alteration  in  the  object  which  emits  it, 
or  for  throwing  any  doubts  xi])on  the  reid  existence  of 
sucli  an  object.  ISecause  the  divergence  of  the  rays  of 
light  viu'ies  with  the  distance  between  theii*  origin  and 
the  eye,  is  there  th(;  slightest  reason  for  pretending, 
that  tJic  magnitude  of  the  object  from  wliich  they  pro- 
ccH?d  must  be  held  to  have  varied  also  1 
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(ATBit,  1807.) 

An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  James  Beattie^  LL.  D. 

hitf  PrufffUfor  of  Moral  Pfttlnnojiht/  and  Lorfic  in  the  Mariachat 
CoUeye  and  Unicerxity  of  Aberdtrn :  iucludiuff  many  of  his 
oriyinai  lA'ttcrs.  By  Sir  W.  FoRBEe,  of  Pitsligo,  Baronet, 
one  of  the  Kxecutors  of  Dr.  Beattie.  2  vols!  -Ito.  j^ji.  WO. 
Edinburgh  aud  London :   1806.* 

Dr.  BEATTrE's  great  work,  and  that  which  was  undoubt- 
edly the  first  foundation  of  his  celebrity,  is  the  **  Essay 
on  the  Nature  and  Immutability  of  Truth ;"  on  which 
such  unmeasured  praises  aie  bestowed,  both  by  his  pr^ 
sent  biographer,  and  by  all  the  author's  male  aud  female 
correspondents,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  we  can  believe 
that  they  ai*e  speaking  of  the  perfomiance  which  we 
hare  just  been  wearying  ourselves  witli  looking  over. 
That  the  author's  intentions  were  good,  and  his  convic- 
tions sincere,  wc  entertain  not  the  least  doubt ;  but  that 
the  merits  of  his  book  have  been  prodigiously  overrated, 
we  think,  is  equally  undeniable.  It  contains  absolutely 
notluiig,  in  the  nature  of  argument,  that  had  not  been 
previously  stated  by  Dr.  Rcid  in  his  *'  Inquiiy  into  the 
Human  Mind;"  and,  in  our  opinion,  in  a  much  clearer 
and  more  unexceptionable  form.  As  to  the  merits  of 
that  philosophy,  we  have  already  taken  occasion,  in  more 
places  than  one,  to  submit  our  opinion  to  the  judji^nent 
of  our  readers ;  and,  after  ha\ing  settled  our  accounts 
with  Mr.  Stewart  and  Dr.  Reid,  we  really  do  not  think 
it  wortli  while  to  enter  the  lists  again  with  Dr.  Beattie. 
Wliatevcr  may  be  the  exccUence  of  the  common-sense 
school  of  philosophy,  he  certainly  has  no  claim  to  the 
honours  of  a  foimder.     He  invented  none  of  it ;  and  it 
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very  doubtful  with  iis,  whether  lie  ever  rightly  under- 
stood the  principles  upon  which  it  depends.  It  is  un- 
questionable, at  least,  that  he  has  exjiosed  it  to  consider- 
able disadvantage,  and  embarrassed  its  more  enlightened 
supporters,  by  the  misplaced  confidence  with  which  he 
has  urged  some  propositions,  and  the  fallacious  aud  fan- 
tastic iUubtrations  by  winch  he  has  aimed  at  recommend- 
ing many  others. 

His  confidence  and  his  inaccuracy,  however,  might 
have  been  easily  forgiven.  Kvcry  one  has  not  the 
capacity  of  miting  philosophically :  But  every  one  may 
at  least  be  temperate  and  candid ;  and  Dr.  Beattie's  book 
is  still  more  remarkable  for  being  abusive  and  acrimo- 
nious, than  for  its  defects  in  argument  or  originality. 
There  are  no  subjects,  however,  in  the  wide  field  of 
human  speculation,  upon  which  such  vehemence  appears 
more  groundless  and  unaccountable,  than  the  greater 
part  of  those  wliicli  have  served  Dr.  Beattie  for  topics 
of  dec'lamation  or  iuvcctivc. 

His  first  gieat  battle  is  about  the  real  existence  of 
extcraal  objects.  The  sce])tics  say,  that  perception  is 
merely  an  act  or  affection  of  the  mind,  and  consequently 
might  exist  without  any  external  cause.  It  is  a  sensation 
or  affection  of  the  mind,  to  be  sure,  which  consists  in 
the  apprehension  aud  behcf  of  such  external  existences: 
But  being  in  itself  a  phenomenon  piurcly  mental,  it  is  a 
mere  supposition  or  conjecture  to  hold  that  there  aro 
any  such  existences,  by  whose  operation  it  is  produced. 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  bring  any  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  material  objects ;  and  the  bcUef  which  is 
admitted  to  be  inseparable  from  the  act  of  perception, 
can  never  be  received  as  such  evidence.  Tlie  whole 
question  is  about  the  grounds  of  tliis  belief,  and  not 
about  its  existence;  and  the  phenomena  of  dreaming 
and  madness  pro^e  experimentally,  that  jjfrception, 
as  characterised  by  behef,  may  exist  where  there  is  no 
extcraal  object.  Dr.  Beattie  answers,  after  Dr.  Beid, 
that  the  mere  existence  of  this  instinctive  and  indt^truc- 
tible  behef  in  the  reality  of  extemid  objects,  is  a  conjplete 
and  sufficient  proof  of  their  reality ;  that  nature  meant 


VS8   BUMMART  OF  DTSFTTTE  \S  TO  EXTEIIKAI^  CXTSl 

OS  to  be  satisfied  ^Wth  it;  mid  tliat  we  camiot  call  it  111 
qa^stion,  without  running  into  the  greatest  absiudity. 

This  is  tlip  whole  dispute;  and  a  pretty  correct  sum- 
mury  of  the  arjjument  ii|Jon  both  sides  ot*  the  quej^tion. 
But  is  there  any  thing  here  that  could  justify  the  calling 
of  names,  or  tlie  nolation  of  decorum  among  the  di* 
putants  !  The  question  is,  of  all  other  questions  that  can 
be  suggested,  tlie  most  pm-ely  and  entirely  sj>eculative. 
and  ob\ioualy  disconnected  from  any  practical  or  moral 
consequences.  After  what  Berkeley  has  writt^^-n  on  the 
subject,  it  must  be  a  gross  and  wilfid  fallacy  to  pretend 
that  the  conduct  of  men  can  be  in  the  smaUcst  degree 
affected  by  the  opinions  they  entertain  about  the  exist- 
ence or  nonexistence  of  matter.  The  sjstem  which 
maintains  the  latter,  leaves  all  our  sensations  and  per- 
ceptions unimpaii*ed  and  entire ;  and  as  it  is  by  these, 
and  by  these  only,  that  o»ir  conduct  can  ever  be  guided, 
it  is  evident  that  it  can  never  be  altered  by  the  adoptioE 
of  that  system.  Tlie  whole  dispute  is  about  the  came 
or  origin  of  oiu*  perceptions ;  wliich  the  one  partj*  as- 
cribes to  the  action  of  external  bodies,  imd  tlic  other  to 
the  inward  development  of  some  mcubU  cnerg}'.  It  '\& 
a  question  of  pure  curiosity ;  it  never  can  be  decided  ; 
and  as  its  decision  is  jK»rfectly  indifferent  and  immaterial 
to  any  practicid  puqwse,  so  it  might  have  been  expt^ctcd 
that  tlie  discussion  shoidd  be  conducted  witliout  wu* 
lence  or  abuse. 

The  next  grand  dispute  is  about  the  evidence  of 
Memory.  The  sceptics  will  have  it,  that  we  are  sure  of 
iiotliing  but  our  present  sensations;  iuid  that,  though 
these  are  sometimes  characterised  by  an  imj>ression  and 
belief  that  other  sensations  tlid  formerly  exist,  wc  can 
have  no  evitleiue  of  the  justice  of  this  belief  nor  any 
certainty  tliat  this  illusive  coucci)tion  of  former  sensa- 
tion, which  we  call  memory,  may  not  he  an  original 
aSection  of  our  minds.  Tlie  orthotlox  philosophcix,  o» 
the  other  hand,  maintain,  tliat  the  instinctive  R'-liauce 
we  have  on  memory  is  com])]('te  and  satisfartoiy  pnmf 
of  its  accunicy ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  ask  for  the  grounds 
of  this  belief;    and  that  we  cannot  call  it  in   qiicition 
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without  manifest  inconsistency.  The  some  obsen-atioiia 
whicli  were  made  on  the  argument  for  the  existence  of 
matter,  ap])!)'  also  to  this  controversy.  It  is  purely 
t*peculati\ f,  and   without   ap]»lication   to   any   practical 

inclusion.  The  scei)tic3  do  not  deny  that  they  reniem- 
!)pr  like  other  people,  and,  consequently,  that  they  have 
an  indtstructilih-  hclirf  in  past  events  or  existences.  All 
the  question  is  about  the  urigiUy  or  the  justice  of  this 
belief;  —  whether  it  aiise  from  Huch  events  having 
actually  happened  Ixrfore,  or  from  some  original  af- 
fection of  the  mind,  which  is  attended  with  that  im- 
pression. 

The  aignnient,  as  commonly  stated  by  the  sceptics, 
leads  only  to  a  negative  or  sceptical  conclusion.  It 
amounts  only  to  thi^  tliat  the  present  sensation,  which 
we  call  memory,  affords  no  conclusive  evidence  of  past 

dstence ;  and  that  for  any  thin*;  that  can  be  proved  to 

Jie  contian*.  nothing  of  what  we  remember  may  have 
existcxl.  AV'e  think  this  imdeniably  true ;  a.nfl  so  wo 
iH-licve  did  Dr.  Beattie.  lie  thought  it  ;dso  vei-y  ustv 
less ;  and  there,  too,  wc  agi-ee  with  him:  But  he  thought 
it  vcr)'  wicked,  and  vcrj'  despicably  silly ;  and  there  we 
cannot  agree  with  hiui  at  all.  It  is  a  very  prntty  and 
ingenions  puzzle,  —  affords  a  vci*y  nsefiil  mortification 
to  fnmian  reason,  —  and  leads  us  to  that  state  of  philo- 
sopliical  wonder  and  pei*plexity  in  wliich  we  feel  ouv 
own  helplessness,  and  in  wliich  wc  ought  to  feel  the  im- 
propriety of  all  dogmatism  or  aiTogance  in  reasoning 
upon  such  subjects.  This  is  the  only  use  and  the  only 
meaning  of  such  sce])tical  sjicculations.  It  is  altogether 
unfair,  and  indeed  absiu'd,  to  suppose  that  tlwir  authors 
could  ever  mean  jwsitively  to  maintain  that  we  should 
try  to  get  tlie  better  of  any  reUance  nn  our  meniories,  or 
that  tlicy  themselves  really  donl>te<l  moiv  than  other 
l>eople  as  to  the  past  reality  of  the  things  thoy  remem- 
bered. The  very  arguments  they  use,  indeed,  to  show 
that  the  endence  of  memory  viaif  be  fallacious,  jirove, 

impletcly.  that,  in  point  of  fad ^  tliey  relied  as  implicitly 
^as  their  antagonists  on  the  accuracy  of  that  facidty.     If 
thev  were  not  sure  that  tliey  recollected  the  premised  of 
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their  own  reasonings,  it  is  evidently  imjwssible  t>mt  they 
should  ever  have  come  to  any  conclusion.  If  they  did 
not  beUeve  that  they  had  seen  the  books  they  answered, 
it  is  impossible  they  should  have  set  about  answering 
them. 

The  tnith  is,  however,  that  all  men  have  a  practical 
and  irresistible  belief  both  in  the  existence  of  matter,  and 
in  the  accuracy  of  memory ;  and  that  no  sceptical  wTiter 
ever  meant  ^or  expected  to  destroy  this  practical  belief 
in  other  persons.  All  that  they  aimed  at  was  to  show 
their  own  ingenuity,  and  the  narrow  Uinits  of  the  human 
xindcrstandiufj :  —  to  point  out  a  curious  distinction  be- 
tween the  endence  of  immediate  consciousness,  and  that 
of  perception  of  memory, —  and  to  show  that  there  was 
a  kind  of  lo^^ical  or  argumentative  possibility^  that  the 
objects  of  the  latter  faculties  might  have  no  existence. 
Theix'  never  ^vas  any  danger  of  their  jK'rsuudinj'  men  to 
distrust  their  senses  or  their  memory  ;  nor  can  they  l>e  ra- 
tionally suspected  of  such  au  intention.  On  tlie  contrary, 
they  necessarily  took  for  granted  the  instinctive  and  in- 
destructible belief  for  which  they  found  it  so  difficidt  to 
account.  Their  whole  reasonings  consist  of  an  attempt 
to  explain  that  admitted  fact,  and  to  ascertain  the 
grounds  upon  wJiich  that  beUef  depends.  In  the  end, 
they  agree  with  their  adversaries  that  those  grounds 
cannot  be  asceitained :  and  the  only  difference  between 
them  is,  that  tlio  adversary  maintains  that  they  need  no 
explanation ;  while  the  sceptic  insists  that  the  want  of  it 
Btill  leaves  a  possibihty  that  the  belief  may  be  fallacious ; 
and  at  any  rate  establishes  a  distinction,  in  degree,  be- 
tween the  primary  evidence  of  consciousness,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  distrust  withoiit  a  contradiction,  and  the 
secondary  evidence  of  perception  and  memory,  which 
may  be  clearly  conceived  to  be  ciToneous. 

To  this  extent,  wc  arc  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
sceptics  are  right ;  and  though  the  value  of  the  discovery 
certainly  is  as  small  as  possible,  wc  are  just  as  well 
satisfied  that  its  consetiucnces  are  perfectly  harmless. 
Their  reasoniugs  are  about  as  ingenuous  and  as  innocent 
as  some  of  those  which  have  been  employed  to  establish 


certain  sti*ange  paradoxes  as  to  tlie  nature  of  motion,  or 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter.  Tlie  argument  is 
perfectly  logical  and  unanswerable ;  and  yet  no  man  in 
his  senses  can  practically  admit  tJie  conclusion.  Thus, 
it  may  be  strictly  demonstrated,  that  the  softest  moving 
body  can  never  overtake  the  slowest  which  is  before  it 
at  the  commencement  of  the  motion ;  or,  in  the  words  of 
the  original  problem,  that  the  swifl-footed  Achilles  could 
never  overtake  a  snail  that  ha<l  a  few  yards  the  start  of 
him.  The  reasoning  upon  whicli  this  valuable  proposi- 
tion is  founded,  does  not  admit,  we  behove,  of  any  direct 
confutation  ;  and  yet  there  arc  few,  we  suppose,  who,  upon 
the  faith  of  it,  woiUd  take  a  l>ct  as  to  the  result  of  such 
a  race.  The  sceptical  reasonings  as  to  the  mind  led  to 
no  other  practical  conclusion;  and  may  be  answered  or 
acquiesced  in  with  tliu  same  go*xl  niiture. 

Such,  however,  are  the  chief  topics  which  Dr.  Bcattie 
has  discussed  in  this  Essay,  with  a  vehemence  of  temp<*r, 
and  an  impotence  of  reasoning,  equally  surprising  and 
humiliating  to  the  cause  of  philosophy.  The  subjects 
we  have  mentionetl  occupy  the  p^eatcr  part  of  the  work, 
and  are  indee<l  almost  the  only  ones  to  wbicli  its  title  at 
all  applies.  Yet  we  tliink  it  must  be  already  apparent, 
that  there  is  notliing  whatever  in  the  doctrines  he 
opposes,  to  call  down  his  incUgnation,  or  to  justify  his 
abuse.  That  there  are  other  doctrines  in  some  of  the 
books  which  he  has  aimed  at  confiiting,  which  would 
justify  the  most  zealous  opposition  of  cverj'  friend  to 
religion,  we  reacUly  admit ;  but  these  have  no  necessary 
dependence  on  the  gcueml  spec\ilativc  scepticism  to 
which  we  have  now  been  alluding,  and  will  be  best 
refuted  by  those  who  lay  all  that  general  reasoning 
entirely  out  of  consideration.  Mr.  Hume's  theory  of 
morals,  which,  when  rightly  understood,  we  conceive  to 
be  both  salutary  and  true,  certainly  has  no  connexion 
with  his  doctrine  of  ideas  and  impressions  ;  and  the  great 
question  of  liberty  and  necessity,  which  Dr.  Beattie  has 
settled,  by  mistaking,  throughout,  the  power  of  doing 
what  we  will,  for  the  power  of  tviUing  without  motives, 
evidently  de|x*nds  upon  considerations  altogether  apart 
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from  the  nature  and  iinmutiiliility  of  truth.  It  has 
always  ajjiiearcd  to  us,  indeed,  that  too  much  imixirt* 
auee  lias  been  attiichcd  to  T/icories  of  morals,  aiid  to 
speeidations  on  the  sources  of  approbation.  Oiu-  feel- 
inf^s  of  tip])rohution  aiid  disapprobation,  and  tlie  moral 
distuictious  whieh  are  raised  ui)OU  them,  are  Facts  which 
no  theor>-  can  alter,  although  it  may  fail  to  explain. 
A^'hile  these  facts  remain,  they  must  regulate  the  con- 
duct, and  atfect  the  happiness  of  mankind,  whetlier  they 
are  well  or  ill  accountetl  for  by  the  theories  of  pliiloso- 
])hei-s.  It  is  the  same  nearly  with  regard  to  the  con- 
troversy about  cause  and  effect.  It  does  not  ajipear  to 
us,  however,  that  Mr.  Hume  ever  meant  to  deny  the 
existence  of  such  u  rehition,  or  of  the  relative  idea  of 
power.  He  Inis  merely  given  a  new  theory  as  to  its 
genealogy  or  descent ;  and  detected  some  vcr>-  gi*oss  in- 
accuracies in  the  opinions  and  reasonings  which  were 
formerly  prevalent  on  the  subject. 

K  Dr.  Beattic  had  been  able  to  refute  these  doctiinca^ 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  would  have  done  it 
with  more  temper  and  moderation ;  and  disdained  to 
court  popularity  by  so  much  iulsome  cant  about  common 
sense,  vii'tue,  and  rehgion,  and  his  contempt  and  abhor- 
rence for  iuHdels,  sophists,  and  metaphysicians;  by  such 
babyish  interjections,  as  "fy  on  it!  fy  on  it!"  —  such 
triumphant  exclamations,  as,  '*say,  ye  candid  and  intel- 
ligent!"—  or  such  terrific  addresses,  as,  ^'ye  traitors  to 
hunuui  kind!  ye  murderers  of  the  human  soul!"  — 
"vain  hypocrites!  iMi-fidious  juotligates!"  and  a  variety 
of  other  embellishments,  us  dignified  as  origuial  in  a 
philosophical  and  argumentative  treatise.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  Essay  acquired  its  popularity,  partly  from  the 
indifference  and  dislike  which  has  long  prevailed  in 
Englaiuh  as  to  tlie  metaphysical  inquiries  which  were  there 
made  the  subject  of  abuse ;  partly  from  tlie  iKnjietual  a]v 
peal  ^vhich  it  affects  tu  make  from  i)hilosophical  subtletj* 
to  common  sense ;  and  partly  from  tiic  accidental  cir- 
cmnstuuces  of  the  author.  It  was  a  gi'cat  matter  for  the 
orthodox  scholars  of  the  south,  who  knew  httle  of  mela- 
[)hysics  thcniselves,  to  get  u  iScotch  professor  of  pliiloeo- 
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phy  to  take  u])  the  gauntlet  in  their  behalf.  Tlie  contempt 
with  which  he  chose  to  speak  of  his  antagonists  was  the 
very  tone  whicli  they  wished  to  be  adopted :  and,  some 
of  tlieni,  iniposi'd  on  by  the  confidence  of  his  manner, 
and  some  resolved  to  give  it  all  chances  of  imjiosing  on 
otheix,  they  joined  in  one  clatnonr  of  npprohation,  and 
proclaimed  a  triumph  lor  a  nirre  rnsh  .skinni-^Iier.  wliile 
the  leader  of  the  battle  ^vas  still  doubtfid  of  the  victory. 
The  book,  thus  dandlM  itito  [Kipularity  by  bishops  and 
good  ladies,  contained  many  pieces  of  nui-sery  eloipicnce, 
and  much  innocent  pleasantry :  it  was  not  fatiguing  to 
the  inidcrstanding ;  and  read  less  lieavily,  on  the  whole, 
than  most  of  the  Sunday  library.  In  consequence  of 
all  these  recommendations,  it  ran  through  various  edi- 
tions, and  foun4l  its  ^^'ay  into  most  well-regulated  fami- 
lies; and,  thougli  made  up  of  such  stutf,  as  we  ivally 
believe  no  grown  man  who  btul  over  thought  of  the  sul)- 
ject  could  |Mtssibly  go  through  without  nausea  and 
comiKission,  still  retains  its  place  amnng  the  meritorious 
|x»rformances,  by  which  youthfid  minds  are  to  be  puri- 
fiefl  and  invigorated.  We  sliall  liear  no  more  of  it, 
however,  among  those  \\  ho  have  left  college. 
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(November,  1810.) 

Phihftophical  Euatfu.  By  Dcgald  Stewart,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 
Edinburgh,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Kdinburgh,  kc.  kc.  4to.  pp.  S90.  Edin- 
burgh: J  810. 

The  studies  to  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  devoted  himself 
have  lately  fallen  out  of  favour  with  the  Kuglish  public; 
and  tlic  nation  which  once  placed  the  name  of  Locke 
immediately  under  those  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Newton, 
and  has  since  repaid  the  metaphysical  labours  of 
Berkeley  and  of  Hume  with  such  just  celebrity,  seems 
now  to  be  almost  without  zeal  or  curiosity  as  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind. 

The  causes  of  tliis  distaste  it  would  be  curious,  and 
probably  not  iminstructive,  to  investigate:  but  the  in- 
quiry would  be  laborious,  and  perhaps  not  vei7  satis&c- 
torj'.  It  is  easy,  indeed,  to  say,  that  the  age  has  become 
frivolous  and  impatient  of  labour ;  and  has  abandoued 
this,  along  with  all  other  good  learning,  and  every  pur- 
suit that  requires  concentration  of  thought,  and  does 
not  lead  to  immediate  distinction.  This  is  satire,  and 
not  reasoning ;  and,  were  it  even  a  fair  statement  of  the 
fact,  such  a  revolution  in  the  intellectual  habits  and  cha- 
racter of  a  nation,  is  itself  a  phenomenon  to  be  accounted 
for,  —  and  not  to  be  accoimtcd  for  ujwn  light  or  shallow 
considerations.  To  us,  Wiq  phenomenon,  in  so  far  as  we 
arc  inclined  to  admit  its  existence,  has  always  appeared 
to  arise  from  the  great  multiplication  of  the  branches  of 
liberjil  study,  and  from  the  more  extensive  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  the  body  of  the  people,  —  and  to  con- 
stitute, in  tliis  way,  a  signal  example  of  that  compen- 
sation^ by  wliicli  the  good  and  evil  in  our  lot  is  con- 
stantly equalised,  or  reduced  at  least  to  no  very  variable 
standard. 
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The  progress  of  knowletlge  baa  given  birth,  of  late 
years,  to  so  many  arts  and  sciences,  that  a  man  of  bberul 
curiosity  finds  both  sufficient  occ»{mtion  for  liis  time, 
and  sufhcieut  exercise  to  liLs  understanding,  in  acquiring 
a  sui>crficial  knowledge  of  such  as  are  most  inviting  and 
most  i>opular ;  and,  consequently,  has  much  less  leisure, 
and  less  inducement  than  formerly,  to  deilicate  himself 
to  tliose  abstract  studies  which  aUl  for  more  patient  and 
persevering  attention.  In  older  times,  a  man  had  no- 
thing for  it,  but  either  to  be  absolutely  ignorant  and 
idle,  or  to  take  seriously  to  tlieolog)'  and  tlie  school 
logic.  When  things  grew  a  little  better,  the  classics 
and  mathematics  JiUcd  up  tlic  measure  of  general  edu- 
cation and  private  study ;  and,  in  the  most  sfilcndid 
periods  of  English  philosophy,  had  received  httle  addition, 
but  from  tliesc  invcstigatioiis  into  our  iutellcctuid  ajid 
moral  nature.  Some  few  individuals  might  attend  to  other 
things ;  but  a  knowledge  of  these  w;is  all  that  was  re- 
quired of  men  of  good  educ-ation ;  and  was  held  accom- 
plishment enough  to  entitle  them  to  the  rank  of  scholars 
and  pliilosophors.  Now-a-days,  however,  the  necessary 
qualification  is  prodigiously  raised,  —  at  least  in  deno- 
mination ;  and  a  man  can  scarcely  pass  cuiTcnt  in  tlie 
informed  circles  of  society,  without  knowing  something 
of  political  economy,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  geolog)', 
and  etymology,  —  having  a  small  notion  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  with  some  sort  of  taste  for 
the  picturesque,  —  and  a  smattering  of  German  and 
Spanish  literature,  and  even  some  idea  of  Indian,  Sans- 
crit, and  Chinese  learning  and  historj%  —  over  and  above 
some  little  knowlt^ge  of  trade  and  agriculture ;  with  a 
reasonable  acquaintance  with  what  is  called  the  philo- 
sophy of  politics,  and  a  far  more  extensive  knowledge  of 
existing  parties,  factions,  and  eminent  indiriduals,  both 
literary  and  |>ohtical,  at  home  and  abroad,  than  ever 
were  required  in  any  earlier  period  of  society.  The  dis- 
sipation of  time  and  of  attention  occasioned  by  these 
multifarious  occupations,  is,  of  course,  very  unfavourable 
to  the  pursuit  of  any  abstract  or  continued  study ;  and 
even  if  a  man  could,  for  himself,  be  content  to  remain 
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ignorant  of  many  tiling,  in  order  to  obtain  a  profound 
knowledge  of  a  few,  it  would  be  diffinilt  for  him,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  to  resist  the  inipidse  and  the 
seductions  tliat  assail  liini  from   \\'ithout.      Vunous  and 
superficial  kiioAvh^dg^e  is  now  not  only  so  common,  that    M 
the  want  of  it  is  felt  as  a  disgrace ;  but  the  facilities  of    ■ 
acquiring  it  arc  so  great,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
defend  oiu'sclves  against  its  intrusion.   So  niauy  easy  and 
pleasant  elementary  books, —  sucli  tempting  smnmarics, 
abstracts,  and  tublos, —  sucli  beautiful  engniA-ings,  and 
ingenious   charts,  juid   coups-dwU  of  infoimatiou, —  so   I 
nuiny  museums,  cxliibitions,  and  collections,  meet  us  at    ™ 
every  corner, —  mid  so   much   anuising  and  provoking 
talk  in  every  party,  that  a  taste  for  miscellaneous  tuid   I 
impcrtect  information  is  formed,  almost  before  we  are   ■ 
uwarc ;  and  our  tirtie  and  curiosity   inevocably   devoted 
to  a  sort  of  Kncyclopeilical  tnfling.  I 

In  the  incjui  time,  the  misfortune  is,  that  there  is  no   ' 
poinitur  nor  royal  ixiad  to  the  profounder  and  toore  ab- 
stract truths  of  jihilosophy  ;  and  that  these  are  apt,  ac-    I 
cordingly,  to  fidl  into  discredit  or  neglect,  at  a  period    " 
when  it  is  labour  enough  lor  most  men  to  keep  them- 
selves up  to  tlie  level  of  that  great  tide  of  popular  infor- 
mation, wliich  Itas  been  rising,  with  such  unexampled 
rapidity,  for  the  last  forty  years. 

Such,  we  think,  are  the  most  general  and  uncon- 
trollable causes  which  have  recently  depressed  all  the 
sciences  avpiiring  deep  thought  and  solitary  application, 
far  below  the  level  of  their  actual  ijn])t>rtauce ;  and  jiro- 
du<ed  the  singular  appearance  of  a  i>artial  falling  off  in 
iutellectual  enterprise  and  vigour,  in  an  age  dii^tinguished, 
piM-hajis,  above  all  othei-s,  for  the  rapid  development  of  I 
the  human  faculties.  The.  pjfect  we  liad  fonncrly  occasion  ■ 
til  obscirve,  whini  treating  iif  tlie  singular  decay  of  Ma- 
tliematical  science  in  England  ;  and  so  powerfiil  and  ex- 
tensive is  the  operation  of  the  cause^  that,  even  in  tlie 
intellectual  city  which  we  inhabit,  we  have  known  in- 
stances of  persons  of  good  <apacity  who  had  never  tViund 
leistuo  to  go  beyond  the  first  element*i  of  mathematical 
learning  ;  and  were  even  suspected  of  ha\ing  fallen  into 
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everal  heresies  in  metaphysics,  merely  from  want  of  time 
to  pet  regularly  at  the  truth  ! 

If  the  philosophy  of  mind  has  really  siiffereil  more, 
from  tliis  uuivers^il  hurry,  than  all  her  sister  sciences  of 
the  same  serious  complexion,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
ascribe  this  misfortime,  partly  to  the  very  excellence 
of  what  has  been  already  achieved  by  her  votaries,  and 
partly  to  the  ver>'  severe  treatment  which  their  prr<le- 
cessors  have  received  at  their  hands.  Almost  all  the 
gieat  practical  maxims  of  this  mistress  of  human  lift*, 
such  as  tlie  use  of  the  principle  of  Association  in  ciluca- 
tioii,  and  the  generation  and  ixmsctjuences  of  Huhits  in 
all  perifjds  of  life,  have  bi'cn  lately  illustratetl  in  the 
ninst  popular  and  satisfarton^  mannt-r ;  and  rmdcn-d  mi 
clear  and  familiar,  as  ndt-s  of  practind  utility,  that  few 
jjLTsons  think  it  necessarj'  to  examine  into  the  details  of 
that  tine  pliilosopliy  by  wliich  they  may  ha>"e  been  first 
8u«r«;ested,  or  brought  into  notice.  There  is  notliiii^ 
that  htrike-s  one  as  ver)*  imjwrtant  to  be  known  U|K»n 
tliese  sidyocts  wliich  may  not  now  be  establitjluvl  in  u 
more  vulgar  and  empirical  manner, —  or  whidi  requires, 
in  onlcr  to  be  understotxl,  that  tlic  whole  process  of  a 
scientitic  investi^tion  should  be  gone  over.  15y  nu>st 
persons,  therefore,  the  labour  of  such  an  investi«;atiou 
vxill  be  declined;  and  the  ])ractical  benefits  appli<Ml  — 
with  unjjratefid  indifferenee  to  the  sources  from  which 
they  were  derived.  Of  those,  aj^'ain,  whom  curiosity 
might  still  tempt  to  Wk  a  little  clost-r  upon  this  ^reat 
field  of  wonders,  no  small  part  are  dismayed  at  the  seme 

,of  ruin  which  it  exhibits.  The  destruction  of  ancient 
errors,  has  hitherto  constituted  so  very  large  a  part  of 

'  the  task  of  nuxleru  philoso])liers,  that  they  may  be  said 
to  have  been  employed  rather  in  ttu'owiug  dowii,  than 
in  building  up,  and  have  as  yet  established  very  little 
but  the  fallacy  of  all  former  philosophy.  Now.  they  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  atlmire  that  imcient  philosophy, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  much  delighted  with  its  demo- 
lition ;  and,  at  all  events,  are  naturally  discouraged  fittm 
a;;iun  attaching  themschcs  to  a  system,  which  they 
uiuy  soon  have  llic  mortification  of  seeing  subverted  in 
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its  turn.  In  their  minds,  therofore»  the  opening  of  such 
a  course  of  study  is  apt  only  to  brood  a  general  distrust 
of  philosophy,  and  to  rivet  a  conmtion  of  its  extreme 
and  irrcinediable  uncertainty :  while  those  who  had 
previously  been  indifFcn'nt  to  th«^  systems  ctf  error,  are. 
displeased  witli  tlie  laliour  nf  a  nttwUess  refutation  ;  and 
disappointed  to  find»  that,  after  a  long  course  of  inquirj", 
they  are  brought  back  to  tliat  very  state  of  ignorance 
from  wliich  they  had  expected  it  would  reUeve  them. 

If  any  thing  could  counteract  the  effect  of  these  and 
some  other  caxxses,  and  revive  in  England  that  taste  for 
abstract  speculation  for  wliich  it  was  once  so  distin- 
guished, wc  should  have  expected  tliis  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  pubhcations  of  the  author  bcffire  tis. — 
The  great  celebrity  of  las  name,  and  the  uniform  clcai- 
nes8,  simplicity,  and  good  sense  of  liis  statements,  might 
indeed  have  failed  to  attract  those  whom  similar  merits 
coidd  no  longer  tempt  to  look  into  the  pages  of  Locke 
or  of  Berkeley.  But  the  singular  eloquence  witli  which 
Mr.  Stewart  has  contrived  to  adorn  the  most  unpro- 
mising ])arts  of  his  subject, —  the  rich  Ughfs  which  hi» 
imagination  has  every  where  thrown  in,  with  such  ini- 
mitable judgmrnt  and  effect, —  tlie  warm  glow  of  moral 
enthusiasm  which  he  has  spread  over  the  whole  of  his 
composition, —  and  the  tone  of  mildness,  dignity,  and 
animation  wliich  he  has  imifurmly  svistaiucd,  in  contro- 
versy, as  well  as  in  instruction,  are  merits  wliich  wc 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  united  in  any  other  phi- 
losophical writer;  and  which  might  have  recommended 
to  general  notice,  topics  far  less  engaging  tlian  those  on 
which  they  were  employed.  His  former  work,  on  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  has  accordingly  been 
more  read  than  any  other  modem  book  on  such  subjects; 
and  the  volume  before  us,  we  think,  is  calculated  to  be 
still  more  jtopular.* 

But  it  is  in  the  second  part  of  the  Preliminary 
Dissertation  that  we  take  tlie  chief  interest — as  Mr. 

*  A  portion  of  tlie  origiiml  article,  contaicdog  a  geoeral  yicw  of  the 
autgcct  (^  these  Essaj-e,  is  here  omitted,  for  the  reasons  stat«d  at  llic 
heoA  of  this  division. 
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tewart  has  there  taken  occafiion  to  make  a  fonnal  reply 
some  of  our  hasty  s|)eculations,  and  has  done  us  the 
oiiour  of  embodying  several  of  our  transitory  pages  in 
;his  endiu'iug  vohinie.  li*  we  were  at  liberty  to  yield  to 
tlie  common  weaknesses  of  authors,  we.  slioiild  probably 
be  tempted  to  defend  ourselves  in  a  long  dissertation; 
but  we  know  too  well  what  is  due  to  our  readers  and  to 
the  pubUc,  to  think  of  engaging  any  considerable  share 
of  their  attention  with  a  controversy  which  may  be  con- 
sidered in  some  measure  as  personal  to  ourselves ;  and 
therefore,  however  honourable  we  think  it,  to  be  thus 
singled  out  for  equal  combat  by  such  an  antagonist,  we 
shall  put  what  we  have  to  say  into  the  shortest  possible 
compass. 

The  obser^'ations  to  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  here  con- 
descended to  reply,  occur  in  an   early  number  of  our 
publication,  and   were  intended  to  show,  that  as  mind 
was  not  the  proper  subject  of  Experiment^  but  of  Obser^ 
vation^  so  there  could  be  no  very  close  analogy  between 
Htlie  niles  of  metaphysical  investigation,   and  tlie  most 
^approved  methods  of  in<jniry  as  to  those  physical  sub- 
stances which  are  subject  to  our  disposal  and  control ;  — 
that  as  all  the  facts  with  regard  to  mind  must  be  de- 
prived from  previous  and  universal  Consciousness,  it  was 
difficult  to  see  how  any  aiTangcment  of  them  could  add 
to  our  substantial  knowledge  ;  and  that  there  was,  thcre- 
^  fore,  no  reason  either  to  expect  Discoveries  in  this  branch 
J  of  science,  or  to  look  to  it  for  any  real  augmentation  of 
our  Power. 

With  regard  to  Perccjition  and  the  other  primary 
functions  of  mind,  it  was  obsen'ed,  that  this  doctrine 
seemed  to  hold  without  any  limitation :  and  as  to  the 
^Associating  principle,  while  it  was  admitted  that  the 
Bcasc  was  somewhat  different,  it  was  observed,  that  all 
^  men  Avcrc  in  rcaUty  nwixrc  of  its  existence,  and  acted 
^upon  it  on  all  important  occasions,  thotigh  they  miglit 
■  never  have  made  its  Inws  a  subject  of  reflection,  nor  ever 
~  stated  its  general  phenomena  in  the  form  of  an  abstract 
j^proposition. 

To  all  this  >£r.  Stewart  proceeds  to  answer,  by  ob- 
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scning,  that  the  distinction  between  experiment  and 
observation  is  really  of  no  imiwrtancc  whatever,  in  re- 
fcreuL'C  to  tliis  argument ;  lx»catise  the  farts  clisrlostnl  l)y 
experiment  are  merely  phenomena  that  are  iihsentHl: 
and  tlic  inferences  and  generalisations  that  are  deduced 
from  the  observation  of  spontaneous  phenomena,  are  jusl 
of  the  same  sort  with  those  that  arc  inferretl  from  expe- 
riment, and  afford  equally  certain  ^^roiuids  of  conchision, 
provided  they  be  sufficiently  numerous  and  consistent. 
The  justice  of  tlie  last  iiroiwsitioii,  wo  do  not  mean  to 
disjMite ;  and  assuredly,  if  any  i\\\\\^  inconsistent  with  it 
is  to  be  foiuid  in  our  former  speculations,  it  must  have 
urison  from  that  haste  and  inadvertence  wliich,  we  make 
no  doubt,  have  often  l>etray(*d  us  into  still  p^eater  errors. 
Hut  it  is  very  far  from  foHowing  from  this,  that  there  is 
iK>t  a  material  tUfi'i-renre  between  exi»eriment  and  ob- 
servation :  or  that  the  philosophy  of  mind  is  not  necessa- 
rily restniined  within  verj"  narrow  limits,  in  eonseijueiice 
of  that  distinction.  iSubstances  which  are  in  our  jwiver, 
niv  the  ohject.s  of  experiment;  those  which  are  not  in 
our  power,  of  observation  only.  With  regard  to  the 
foruier,  it  is  obvious,  that,  by  well-contrived  exjXTi- 
lueuts,  we  may  discover  many  things  that  could  never 
U»  disclostnl  by  any  length  of  observation.  "W'ith  regard 
to  Ihe  hitler,  an  attentive  observer  may,  imU^Kl,  st^e  more 
in  iheui  than  strikes  the  eye  of  a  careless  spectator: 
Ihit  he  can  stv  nothing  that  may  not  be  seen  by  every 
IkwIv  ;  luid,  in  cases  where  the  appearances  arc  very 
ti'W,  or  verj-  inteivsiuig,  the  chance  is,  that  he  does  see 
nothini;  more  —  and  that  all  that  is  left  to  philosophy  is, 
to  tlisiiugtus]i  them  into  classes,  and  to  tit  them  with 
nppwp»i;»te  ttp^K-llations.  Now,  Mind,  we  humbly  con- 
<vive,  considereil  as  a  subject  of  investigation,  is  the  sub- 
iwl  of  ub«)er>-ntion  only ;  and  is  known  nearly  as  >veU  by 
u.  as  by  those  who  have  most  diligently  studied 
Lu^ntmii.  *•  Wo  cannot  decompose  our  sensations,*^ 
ily  olworvwl,  "lu  a  cniciblc,  nor  di\ide  onr 
^  with  a  prism.'*  The  metaphor  was  somc- 
ut ;  l»ui,  tho  meaning  obviously  was,  that  we 
wbj»x-l   lho«e   fiftrtdtit^s    to  any  mialogous   pro- 
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ceases ;  nor  discover  more  of  their  nature  than  conscious- 
ness has  tauf^ht  all  the  beings  who  possess  them.  Is  it 
a  satisfactoi-y  answer,  then,  for  Mr.  Stewart,  to  say,  that 
we  may  analyze  them  by  reflection  and  attention,  and 
other  instruments  better  suited  than  prisms  or  cnieibles, 
to  the  inteUectual  laboratory  which  funiishes  theii-  ma- 
terials? Oiu"  reply  is,  that  u*e  cat/not  analyze  them  at 
all ;  and  can  never  know  more  of  them  than  has  always 
been  known  to  all  to  whom  they  had  been  imparted  ; 
and  tliat,  for  this  plain  reason,  tliat  the  truth  ot*  every 
thing  that  is  said  w\\\x  regai'd  to  the  mind,  can  be  deter- 
mined by  an  appeal  to  conscionsness  alone,  and  would 
not  be  even  intclhgihle,  if  it  informed  men  of  any  thing 
that  they  did  not  previously  feel  to  be  true. 

W'itli  regard  to  the  actual  experhnenis  to  which  ^Ir, 
Stewart  alludes,  as  having  helped  to  explain  the  means 
by  whicli  the  eye  judges  of  distances  and  magiutudes, 
these,  we  must  ohser\'e,  are,  according  to  our  conce])tion, 
verj'  clcai'ly  experiments,  not  upon  mind,  but  upon 
matter:  and  are  only  entitled  to  that  name  at  all,  in  so 
fer  as  they  are  carried  on  by  means  of  the  power  we 
possess  of  disposing  certain  pieces  of  matter  in  certain 
masses  and  mtervals.  Strictly  considered,  they  are  opti- 
cal experiments  on  the  effects  produced  by  distance  on 
tlie  light  reflected  from  known  bodies;  and  arc  nearly 
akin  to  experiments  on  the  effects  produced  on  such  ro- 
ftectetl  rays  by  the  inter i>osition  of  media  of  different 
refracting  powers,  whether  in  the  shape  of  prisms,  or  in 
miy  other  shape.  At  all  events,  they  certainly  arc  not 
investigations  earned  on  solely  by  attending  to  the  sub- 
jects of  our  C'ousciousness ;  which  is  Mr.  Stewart's  own 
definition  of  the  business  of  tlie  philosophy  of  mind. 

Ill  answer  to  oiu-  remark,  that  "  no  metaphysician 
exi)ect8,  by  analysis,  to  discover  a  new  po«  er,  or  to  excite 
a  new  sensation  in  the  mind,  us  the  chemist  discovers  a 
new  earth  or  a  new  metal,"  Mr.  Stewart  is  pleased  to 
observe  — 

"  That  it  ia  no  more  iipiilioaMe  In  xha  luuitouiy  of  Oie  mind,  than  to 
thti  anatomy  of  llio  liotlv.  Afior  nil  the  rtscnri'lics  of  phvsiologistfl  on 
this  luat  Mtlijtvl.,  bijtJi  m  liio  way  of  obbc-rvaliuu  auJ  o(  exjiminicuU  uo 
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discovery  has  yot  been  made  of  a  new  organt  either  of  power  or  of 
plensurc.  or  even  of  the  means  of  tuldiiig  a  cubit  to  tbo  human 
gtalurc :  but  it  does  not  tbea-fore  follow  thttt  lhe«o  researches  are 
useless.  By  enlarging  his  kDowledge  of  his  own  iniemal  structure, 
thej  increase  the  power  of  man,  in  that  ^ay  in  vbich  alone  they 
profess  to  increase  it.  They  furnish  him  with  re^sourccs  fur  renie«l\ing 
maiiv  of  the  accidents  to  which  his  heidth  and  his  life  arv  luiMe ;  fur 
recovering,  in  some  eases,  those  active  powere  which  disease  has 
dc«tm_ved  or  impaired ;  and,  in  others,  by  giving  sight  to  the  blind, 
•nd  hearing  to  the  deaf,  for  awakening  powers  of  perception  vliich 
irero  dormant  before.  Nur  must  we  overlook  what  they  have  mn- 
tributed,  in  coiyunctiou  with  tlie  arts  of  the  optician  auil  of  the 
mechanist,  to  extend  the  ephero  of  those  senses,  and  to  prolong  their 
duration."  —  Prelim.  Diss.,  p.  xln.,  xlra. 

Now,  ingpiiiotia  and  elegant  as  this  parallel  must  be 
admitted  to  be,  we  cannot  help  regardiuj?  it  a.s  utterly 
fallucioua  —  for  this  simple  reason  —  that  the  business  of 
anatomy  is  to  lay  open,  ^ith  tlie  knife,  the  secrets  of 
that  internal  stnictnre,  which  could  never  otherwise  be 
apparent  to  the  keenest  eye;  while  the  metaphysical  in- 
quirer can  disclose  nothing  of  which  all  his  pujiils  are 
not  preA*iously  aware.  There  is  no  opaque  skin,  in 
short,  on  the  mind,  to  conceal  its  interior  mechanism ; 
nor  docs  the  mctpiiliysican,  when  he  appeals  to  the  con- 
Bciousness  of  all  tliinldng  beings  for  tlie  tnvth  of  his 
classifications,  perform  any  tiling  at  all  analogous  to  the 
dissector,  when  he  removes  those  outer  integuments, 
and  reveals  the  wonders  of  the  inward  organisation  of 
our  fi*ame.  Jiis  statements  do  not  receive  their  proof 
from  the  prenons,  though  perhaps  imdigestotl  knowledge 
of  his  hearers,  but  from  the  actual  revelation  which  he 
makes  to  their  senses ;  and  his  services  would  e\idently 
be  morc  akin  to  those  of  tlu;  metaphysican,  if,  instead 
of  actually  disclosing  what  was  not  pre\iously  known, 
or  suspected  to  exist,  he  had  oidy  drawn  the  attention 
of  an  incurious  generation  to  the  fact  that  they  had  each 
ten  iingei-s  and  ten  toes,  or  that  most  of  them  had  thirty- 
two  teeth,  distinguishable  into  masticators  and  incisors. 

When,  from  these,  and  some  other  considerations,  we 
had  ventured  to  infer,  that  the  knowledge  derived  frora^ 
mere  observation  could  scarcely  make  any  addition  to-' 
our  power,  Mr.  Stewart  refers  triumphantly  to  tlie  in- 
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stance  of  astronomy ;  and»  taking  it  almost  for  gi'anted, 
tlint  all  tlip  discoveries  in  tliat  science  have  been  made 
liy  observation  alone,  directs  the  attention  of  liis  readers 
to  the  innumerable  applications  wliich  may  be  made  of 
H^it,  to  purposes  of  unquestioned  utility. 

"  In  oomp<'iisatioii,"  he  observes,  "  for  the  inability  of  the  afltronomer 
to  control  those  inovementa  of  which  he  stiidjea  the  hiws,  he  may 
hoflst.  as  I  already  hhited.  of  the  irometise  accession  of  a  more  useful 
paver  which  hitj  discoveries  ha%-e  added  to  the  hunum  race,  ou  the 
Buriiace  of  iheir  own  planet.  It  wou]d  tte  endJeas  to  euumerale  all 
the  practical  u!;es  to  whiirb  his  ]al)OiirB  are  subservient.  It  is  .siiincieut 
fur  me  to  repent  an  old,  but  very  striking  n^fleclion,  tluiL  the  only 
accurate  knowk-tlgc  which  Man  vet  jKissesses  of  the  surface  of  tlie 
earth,  has  been  derived  fitim  the  previous  knowledge  he  hnd  acquired 
of  the  pbenouicna  of  tha  start).  la  it  possible  to  pmduce  a  more 
a|))KM>ite,  or  a  mure  undentiible  pnnif  of  the  UDiverHiiUty  uf  lijicon's 
uaxim^  that  '  knoteUtlt/e  ia  pou-er^'  than  a  fnoL  which  demonstrates 
tbe  essentinl  aid  whicli  man  has  derived,  in  iL'^iwrtin^  his  dominion 
^■Over  this  lower  world,  from  a  bnmrh  of  scicnro  which  wems,  nt  first 
^rview,  fitted  only  to  gratify  a  siieculative  curiosity:  und  which,  in  its 
inluney.  served  to  amuse  the  leisure  of  the  Chaldean  shepherd  ?  "  ^ 
Prdbn.  Diss.,  p.  xxxviii.,  xxxLt, 
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To  this  we  liave  to  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that 
astronomical  scient^e  has  not  b(?en  perfecti'd  by  observa^ 
tion  alone;  but  that  all  the  elements  wliich  have  imparted 
to  it  the  certainty,  the  simplicity,  and  the  sublimity  wliich 
it  actually  possesses,  have  been  derivetl  fi-om  experimeiiU 
made  upon  substances  in  the  [Kjwcr  of  their  contrivers ; 
—  from  experiments  perfonncd  with  small  pieces  of 
matter,  on  the  laws  of  projectile  motion  —  the  velocities 
of  falling  bodies  —  and  on  centriftigal  and  centripetal 
forces.  The  knowlodj^^e  of  those  laws,  like  all  otlier  va- 
luable knowlotlge,  was  obtaine<i  by  experiment  only; 
and  their  application  to  the  movements  of  tlie  heavenly 
bodies  wns  one  of  those  splendid  p^encralisations,  which 
derive  their  chief  merit  from  those  inherent  imperfec- 
tions of  observation  by  wliich  they  were  rendered  ne- 
cessary. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  we  must  obser^'e,  that,  even 
holding  astronomy  to  be  a  science  of  mere  observation, 
the  power  which  Mr,  Stewart  says  wc  have  obtained  by 
means  of  it,  is  confessedly  a  power,  not  over  the  sub- 
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stances  with  wliicli  that  ftcicnce  is  conversant ;  but  over 
other  substances  which  stand  in  some  relation  to  them  ; 
ami  to  wliicli,  accordingly,  that  science  is  capable  of 
being  applied.  It  is  over  the  earth  and  the  ocean  that 
ive  have  extended  our  dominion  by  means  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  stars.  Xow,  ap])lying  this  case  to  that  of 
the  philosophy  of  Mind,  and  assuming,  as  we  seem  here 
enlitU'd  to  assume,  thnt  it  luis  hivesled  us  Anth  no  new 
jxjwer  OAer  mind  itself,  —  what,  we  woidd  ask,  are  the 
other  objects  over  which  our  jiower  is  increased  by  means 
of  our  knowledge  of  mind  ?  Is  there  any  other  substance 
to  wliich  that  knowledge  can  ixjssibly  be  applied  "J  Is 
there  any  thing  else  that  we  either  know  better,  or  can 
dispose  of  more  efFectually  in  consequence  of  our  obser- 
vations on  our  o>\7i  intellectual  constitution  X  It  is  evi- 
dent, we  humbly  conceive,  that  these  questions  must  l»e 
answered  iu  the  negative.  The  most  precise  knowlwlge 
which  the  metajjhysician  can  acquire  by  reflecting  on  the 
Bubject«  of  his  consciousness,  can  give  Iiim  no  new  power 
over  the  mind  m  which  he  discovei's  those  subjects ;  jmd 
it  is  almost  a  self-e\ident  proposition,  tlmt  the  most 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  consciousness  can 
give  Iiim  no  jwwer  over  any  thing  but  mind. 

There  is  one  other  little  point  connected  with  tliis 
iirgument,  which  we  vns\\  to  settle  with  Mr.  Stewart 
In  sjM'iiking  of  tlie  useful  applications  that  may  be  idti- 
mately  made  of  the  knowledge  derived  from  observation, 
we  had  said,  that  for  the  power  or  the  benefit  so  ob- 
titined,  mankmd  were  indebted  —  not  to  the  obser\cr, 
but  to  him  who  suggested  the  application.  Mr.  Stewart 
admits  the  truth  of  this  —  but  adds,  that  the  case  is 
exactly  the  same  \>itli  the  knowledge  derived  from  ex- 
periment;—  and  that  the  mere  empiric  is  on  a  footing 
with  the  mere  observer.  Now,  we  do  not  think  the 
cases  exactly  tlie  same; — and  it  is  hi  their  dilTrrcnce 
that  we  conceive  the  great  disadvantage  of  observation 
to  consist.  "VVlioever  makes  an  experiment,  must  have 
the  power  at  least  to  repeat  that  experiment, —  and,  in 
almost  every  case,  to  reix-at  it  with  some  variation  uf 
circumstances.     Here,  tliercfore,  is  one  power  necessarily 
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tauicd  and  established,  and  an  inAiltition  held  out 

to  increase  that  jjowor,  by  tracing  it  throiifjh  all  tlie  stoi^es 
and  degrees  of  its  existence:   while  l»e  who  merely  ob- 
sen'cs  a  phenomenon  over  which  he  has  no  control,  nei- 
tther  exercises  any  ix)wcr,  nor  holds  o\it  the  i)ros])ert  of 
'acquiring  any  power,  either  over  the  subject  of  Ids  obser- 
vation, or  over  any  other  substance.     He  who  first  ascer- 
tained, by  ex])eriinL'nt,  the  exj^ansive  force  of  steam,  and 
its  destruction  by  cold  —  or  the  identity  of  lightning  and 
electricity,  and  the  consequent  use  of  tlie  conducting  rod, 
plidnly  bestowed,  in   that  insty-ut,  a  great  jxiwcr  upon 
mankind,  of  wliich  it  was  next  to  imjjossible  tliat  some 
important  application  shoidd  not  be  sixjcdily  made.    But 
he  who  first  observeil   the    i)eriotlieal   immersions   and 
emersions  of  the  satelUtes  of  Jupiter,  certainly  neither 
acquired  nor  bestowed  any  power  in  the  first  instance ; 
and  seems  to  liave  been  but  a  remote  and  casual  aux- 
j^iliary  to  him  wliose  genius  aitcrwards  found  the  means 
of  employing  tliose  phenomena  to  guide  him  tlux)ugh 
the  trackless  waters  of  the  ocean.  —  Experiment,  there- 
fore, uecx'ssarily  implies  power ;  imd,  by  siiggesting  ana- 
logous experiments,  leads  naturally  to  the  interminable 
expansion  of  en([uiry  and  of  knowledge:  —  but  observa- 
tion,   for    the    most    part,    centres    in    itself,  and    t«*ntl3 
rather  to  gratify  ajid  lUlay  our  curiosity,  tlian  to  i-ouse  or 
inflame  it. 
^     After  ]ia\  ing  thus  attempted  to  prove  that  experiment 
^piias  no  prerogative  above  mere  observation,  Mr.  Stewart 
"  thinks  it  worth  whde   to  reciu*  again  to  the  assertion, 
that  the  philosojjhy  of  mind  does  admit  of  expeiimcnts ; 
and.  after  remarkiiig,  rather  rashly,  that  "  the  whole  of 
H  a  ])hilo8opher  9  life,  if  lie  spends  it  to  any  purjtose,  is  one 
H  continued  series  of  exi>eriraents  on  liis  own  faculties  and 
HpowciB,"  he  goes  on  to  state 

^H     *• Imiiily  auy  exjierimcnl  can    bo    iniflgined,   which  hiw  not 

^^^already  beeu  U"ied  bv  the  haml  of  Nature  ;  di>itlaying,  iii  tlie  iiiliTiitf 

varieties  of  hiinmn  genius  and  jiursiiils,  the  aytoiiishinglv  liivorsilietl 

cflWtfi,  resiiltiiig  from  the  poaaiule  cromlimoUonR,  of  thone  Hmientarjr 

^iculuos  and  phucipltrs.  of  which  every  man  is  conscious  in  himself. 

ago   sucifty.   and   all   tlit-    different    raodes  of    ci^-ilization  : — ^  the 

I'Qt  calliogii  tuid  professious  uf  individuals,  whether  liberal  or 
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mechaziicAl ;   Uie  pri>iu<Uu«d  clown:  —  the  &ctitioiis  man  of  fashion; 

—  the  Tarying  phases  of  chiiracter  frooi  iofisincj  to  old  age;  —  the 
prodigies  elTotaed  hy  human  an  in  all  ihe  objects  aroimd  us;  —  laws, 

—  government, — rominerco,- — religion;  —  Inil  tiTiovo  all,  the  records 
of  thought,  preserved  in  those  rolumes  which  fill  our  libraries ;  what 
are  they  but  rjrii^rimgnts,  by  which  Nature  illastrates.  for  our  instruc- 
tion, on  her  ovni  grand  scale,  the  varied  range  of  nian'a  intelloi:tual 
faculties,  and  the  omnipot«uce  of  education  la  fiuhiouiiig  his  mind?" 

—  PreL  Diss.,  p.  xlv.,  jtlvi. 

K  experiment  be  rightly  defined  the  intentional  ar- 
rangement of  substances  in  our  {wwcr,  for  the  purpose 
of  observing  the  result,  then  these  lire  not  experiments; 
and  neither  imply,  nor  tend  to  bestow,  that  ix)wcr  which 
enters  into  the  conception  of  all  experiment.  But  the 
argument,  in  our  apprehension,  is  chargeable  with  a  still 
more  radical  fallacy.  Tlie  |)hilosophy  of  mind  is  dis- 
tinctly defined,  by  Mr.  Stewart  himself,  to  be  that  which 
is  employed  *'  on  phenomena  of  which  we  are  conscious ;  '* 
its  peculiar  objec^t  and  aim  is  stated  to  be,  "  to  ascer- 
tain the  laws  of  our  constitution,  m  so  far  a«  they  can 
be  ascertained,  by  attention  to  the  subjects  of  our  con- 
sciousness;" and,  in  a  great  variety  of  passages,  it  is 
explained,  that  the  powers  by  which  all  this  is  to  be 
cft'ected,  are,  reflection  upon  our  own  mental  operations, 
and  the  faculty  of  calm  and  patient  attention  to  the  sen- 
sations of  which  we  are  conscious.  But,  if  tliis  be  the 
proper  pro\-incc  and  object  of  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
what  benefit  is  the  student  to  receive  from  obsening 
the  various  effects  of  manners  and  situation,  in  impartr 
ing  a  peculiar  colour  or  bias  to  the  character  of  the 
savage  and  the  citizen,  "  the  prejudiced  clown,  and  fac- 
titious man  of  fashion?"  The  observation  of  such  vb^ 
rieties  is.  no  doubt,  a  verj'  curious  and  a  very  interesting 
occupation;  —  but  we  humbly  conceive  it  to  form  no 
part,  or,  at  least,  a  very  small  and  inconsiderable  part, 
of  the  occupation  of  a  student  of  philosophy.  It  is  an 
occupation  which  can  only  be  eftectnally  pursued,  in  the 
world,  by  travelling,  and  intercourse  with  society;  and, 
at  all  events,  by  vigilant  obsei-vation  of  what  is  shown 
to  U3,  by  our  senses,  of  the  proceedings  of  our  fellow- 
mon.     The  philosophy  of  mind,  however,  is  to  be  ctdti- 
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rated  in  solitude  and  fiilence  —  by  calm  refleetion  on  our 
own  mental  exixTienres,  and  patient  attention  to  the 
Bubjerts  of  onr  conseionsness.  But  can  we  ever  be  cofi^ 
xcious  of  those  varieties  of  temper  and  cliaracter  that 
distinguish  the  different  conditions  of  human  life?  — 
or,  even  independent  of  Mr.  Stewart's  definition- — is  it 
reconcilable  to  common  usage  or  general  understanding, 
to  call  our  attention  to  such  particulars  the  study  of 
the  philosophy  of  mind  ]  —  Is  it  not,  on  the  contran', 
universally  underetood  to  be  the  peculiar  and  liniitt'd 
province  of  that  philosophy,  to  explain  the  nature  and 
distinctions  of  those  primary  functions  of  tho  mind, 
whicli  arc  possessed  in  common  by  men  of  all  vocap 
dons  and  all  coiuhtious?  —  to  treat,  in  short,  of  per- 
ception, and  attention,  and  memory,  and  imagination, 
and  volition,  and  judgment,  and  all  the  other  powers 
or  faculties  into  which  onr  intellectual  nature  may  be 
distinguished  ?  —  Is  is  not  with  /tee,  that  Hobbes,  and 
Locke,  and  Berkeley,  and  Reid,  and  all  the  other 
philosophers  who  have  reasoned  or  philosophised  about 
_^ind,  have  been  occupied?- — or,  what  share  of  Mr. 
^Stewart's  own  invaluable  publications  is  devoted  to 
tlu)sc  slighter  shiules  of  indindual  character,  to  which 
alone  his  sup^wscd  exper'nnimls  have  any  reference  t 
The  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  we  conceive,  is  con- 
versant only  with  what  is  common  to  all  human  beings 
^— and  with  those  faculties  of  which  every  indiridual 
^of  the  s^K-cies  is  equally  conscious:  and  though  it  may 
occasionally  borrow  illustrations,  or  even  derive  some 
rellected  light  from  tlio  (smUnnplation  of  those  slighter 
varieties  that  distinguish  one  inthvidual  from  another, 
^tliis  evidently  forms  no  part  of  the  stiuly  of  the  subjects 
"of  our  consciousness,  and  can  never  be  periuittetl  to 
rank  Jis  a  legitimate  part  of  tliat  philosophy. 

This  exhausts  almost  all  that  we  have  to  say  in  defence 

^of  our  supposed  heresies  as  to  the  importance  and  ]»rao- 

Btieal  value  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  considered  with 

reference  to  thn  primary  and  more  elementaiT  faculties 

of  man,     ^V'ith  regard  to  the  Associating  principle,  we 

Iiave  still  a  ^vord  or  two  to  add.     In  our  original  obser- 

vol..  II.  r  u 
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admitted,  that  this  principle  seemed  to  stand 
•anewiut  diffen-nt  from  the  mnipliT  |ibtv 
of  Uie  mind — snd  tliat  tiie  ducidatiotis  whicli 
PlukKOphy  had  fomiabed  vrith  regard  to  its  operations, 
were  not  so  eaaHj  leoagoised  as  prerioosly  imprcssetl 
on  oar  cnuamBBeas,  as  nost  of  her  other  revelations. 
We  allowed,  thereiine,  that  some  utility  might  be  tle- 
xived  firon  the  dear  expoatioD  of  this  more  complicated 
part  of  oar  BMstalofgazuzatioiu  in  respect  both  to  thcccr* 
taintj  and  the  extent  of  its  i4>phcatioa ;  at  the  same  time 
that  we  lelt  umadies  GODsttained  to  add.  that,  even  as 
to  diKS  faalnt  of  the  mind.  Philosophy  ooul<i  lay  no  claim 
to  the  honoais  of  a  diaeoBery :  since  the  principle  was 
mdonbcedly  ^miliar  to  the  feelings  of  all  men,  and  ^*^^fl 
acted  npeo,  with  unvarying  s^aeit^'.  in  almost  cre^l 
catse  where  it  could  be  employed  with  advantage ;  thongb 
by  persons  who  had  never  thought  of  enibo<lyin!t  it  iu  a 
maxim,  or  attending  to  it  as  a  law  of  genend  application. 
The  whole  scheme  of  edncation,  it  was  obser\*ed,  lius 
been  foimded  on  this  principle,  in  every  age  of  tlie 
woiiA  ••  The  groom,"  it  was  added  '•  wbo  never  heard 
of  ideas  or  associatious,  feeds  the  young  war-horse  to  tJie 
soimd  of  the  trumpet ;  and  the  unpMlosophical  artistis 
who  tame  elephants,  or  train  dancing  dogs,  proceed  on 
the  same  obvious  and  famihar  principle." 

As  this  part  of  our  sjx'culations  has  incurred  more  of 
Mr.  Stewart's  disapprol^tion  than  any  tiling  which  wc 
have  hitherto  attempted  to  defend,  we  think  oursehcs 
called  upon  to  state  the  substance  of  liis  objections,  in 
his  own  eloquent  and  impressive  words.  After  quoting 
the  sentence  we  have  already  transcribed,  he  proceeds: — 

*^Tltis  argtunent,  I  suspect,  leada  a  Utile  loo  Eur  for  tiic  puipose  of 
iu  author;  iiiasmucb  as  it  concludes  still  more  fun*ibly  (in  coose- 
quenoe  of  tli«  great  familiarity  of  tiie  subject)  ogninst  Physios  strictlj 
so  called,  than  against  the  Si-ience  of  Mind  The  savage,  wbo  nerer 
heard  of  the  ftccelerating  iiinre  of  gm\ilT.  y6i  knows  how  to  add  u 
tJte  momentum  of  his  rots^e  wcajmnft,  by  gftitiing  an  eniincnce; 
though  a  stranger  to  Newton's  third  hiw  of  motion,  hi*  applies  it  to 
its  practical  use,  when  he  sets  his  canoe  adoat,  bv  pushing  irith  a  pole 
agamst  the  shore :  in  the  use  of  hia  sliug,  he  tllustrntes,  with  ef]uii1 
suorens.  the  dt^ictrine  of  cenlrifugol  forces,  as  he  exemplifies  (withool 
any  knunledge  of  the  experimenU  of  Roblus)  the  piiuciple  of  Uie 
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riflo-barrol,  in  feathering  his  arrow.  The  some  groom  who.  "in  fecd- 
iug  hia  young  war-hor^e  Co  the  sound  of  llie  druui,"  htu  nothing  to 
learn  fruDi  Ijocku  ur  from  Uuuic  couccruing  llie  Ihwh  of  nssociation, 
might  IxiHrtt,  with  far  greater  reason,  tliat,  without  haviug  looked 
into  Borclli,  he  can  train  that  animal  to  his  various  puees;  and  that, 
when  he  esercisca  hira  with  the  loizfft,  he  cxhihitu  an  exponmental 
Ulustnitioii  of  tlio  ceuU-ifugal  fun^e,  and  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
which  was  known  in  the  riding-school  lung  before  their  theories  were 
uufol<it;d  ill  the  Priiicijjiu  uf  Newton.  Evyn  the  operutiontt  of  tlie 
anima]  whit-li  is  llio  subject  of  hi»  diwijilinc,  swnn  to  involve  an 
aL'quaintanoc  i.vith  the  same  physiral  laws,  when  we  attend  to  the 
matheniatical  arcurary  mth  which  be  adapts  the  obliquity  of  his  body 
tu  Uie  rule  of  bis  circuhir  Hpeed.  In  both  cases  (in  tltal  of  the  ntaii 
as  well  OA  t}t  the  brute)  this  pntclicat  knowledge  is  obtruded  on  ibe 
urgiins  of  external  sense  by  Ihc  luind  of  XaUire  licrsi-lf;  Hut  it  i»  iioL 
nn  tliat  account  the  less  useful  to  evolve  the  generj.1  theorems  which 
aro  thus  embodied  with  their  particular  uppliealions ;  and  to  combine 
them  in  a  systematical  aud  sojeutilic  form,  for  our  own  instruction  and 
ihjit  of  others.  Does  it  delmcL  from  the  value  of  the  theory  of 
pneumatics  to  remark,  that  the  Siiuic  ofTcuts  of  a  vitcuitm,  and  of  llie 
elasticity  and  pressure  of  the  air,  which  afTunl  an  eYpliuiation  of  it^) 
most  curious  phenomena,  are  recognized  in  an  instinctive  pn>crs8 
coeval  with  the  Hrst  bivath  which  we  draw;  and  csemplitiod  in  the 
mouth  of  every  babe  ojid  suckling?"  —  Prel.  Diss.  p.  Ix.  Ixi. 

Now,  \\ithout  recurring  to  what  we  have  already 
said  as  to  the  total  absence  of  power  in  all  cases  of  mere 
observation,  we  shall  merely  request  our  readers  to  con- 
sider, what  is  the  circumstance  that  bestows  a  value,  an 
im[]ortnuce,  or  an  utility,  upon  the  discovery  and  state- 
ment of  those  gcnend  laws,  whieh  are  admitted,  in  the 
passage  now  quoted,  to  have  been  pre\dously  exempli- 
fied in  practice.  Is  it  any  thinp  else,  than  their  capa- 
city of  a  more  extensive  application?  —  the  jrossibility  or 
facility  of  employing  them  to  acconiidish  many  tilings  to 
which  they  had  not  been  i>roviovisly  thotight  apjdicable? 
If  Newton's  third  law  of  motion  could  never  have  been 
employed  for  any  other  jjurpose  than  to  set  ailoat  the 
c-auoc  of  the  savage  — -or  if  the  discovery  of  the  pressure 
of  the  atniosplicre  had  h'd  to  nothing  more  than  an  ex- 
planation of  the  operation  of  sucking  —  woidd  there 
have  been  any  thing  gained  by  stating  that  law,  or 
that  distroveiy,  in  genoml  and  abstract  teiiiis?  Would 
there  have  been  any  utility,  any  dignity  or  real  advance- 
ment of  knowleilge,  in  the  mere  teclmical  arran 
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of  these  limited  and  familiaT  phenocEicsia  under  a  new 

clssification  1 

There  can  be  but  one  ansrer  to  these  mterrogatorics. 
But  we  humbly  concave,  that  all  the  laws  of  mental 
operation  which  philosophy  mar  collect  and  digest,  are 
exactly  in  this  last  predicament.  They  hare  no  applica- 
tion to  any  other  phenomena  dian  die  particxdar  ones  by 
which  they  are  suggested  —  and  which  they  were  &mi- 
liaiily  employed  to  prodnce.  They  are  not  capable  of 
being  extended  io  any  other  eases  ;  and  all  that  is  gained 
by  their  digestion  into  a  system,  is  a  more  precise  and 
methodical  enumeration  of  truths  that  were  always 
notorioasc 

From  the  experience  and  conscioosneas  oi  all  men,  in 
all  ages,  we  learn  that,  whc^  two  or  more  objects  are 
^c^nendy  presented  together,  the  mind  passes  spon- 
Uzjevxssiy  £rom  one  to  the  other,  and  invests  both  with 
jiMKching  of  the  colooring  which  belongs  to  the  most 
iBLpoctant.  This  is  the  law  of  association;  which  is 
kzh?w:;  to  every  savage,  and  to  every  clown,  in  a  thou- 
s&mi  ttr^Ti^r  instances:  and.  with  regard  to  its  capacity 
cc  :2!if!iiZ  a^^cadon.  it  seems  to  be  admitted,  that  it  has 
xtu.  i:>?wi:  ind  acted  upon  by  parents,  pedagogues, 
rc'jiscs.  xzti  I-Lgi=Ci:ors^  in  all  ages  of  the  world :  and  has 
5-«'iSL  rttc  tEiSoyed.  as  an  ob\ious  and  easy  instrument, 
':)  >v,':C:  'i.::::l:js:  judgts  cf  intellectual  resources,  as  com- 
i:Ki.\  .ii;r*t-f»xi5«>  and  bear-dancers. 

\i  :>•,>  rcJtfv'ir^T,  mlch.  was  always  known,  and  regular- 
I>  ;'X'.yc;^^»J^  ^ibenever  any  advantage  could  be  cxj)cctcd 
tr.cTj:  ;:>  iT^iyc'.yzi^z.:.  what  reason  have  we  to  imagine, 
r.^i.:  ju^Ti  >u":T<a.-:;jC  "ivselit  is  to  be  derived  from  its 
s.  ■-»-•.;:*■,-  -.v.- ;s:ic.i::iC..  or  any  important  uses  hereafter 
^l^w.-i-r;-*-;  -Vc  ::.  im  tv>a>«:^uence  merely  of  investing  it 
»'.;h  A  yc:--":.-?*:  r.A3:e,  SEd  stating,  imdcr  one  general 
:C*>iV.r:::v.  :>.«;  o-c-nA-i:  law  of  its  operation  ?  lif  such 
;X  cx-cis  is  j--\x--.;>  ijiivj  aiAsters  of  menageries  have  been 
a:r,?,;'^\{.  ';  X  :l*>i:r  '.ow  :r.Tciitxts  and  sordid  motives,  to  its 
sv-„:.',  x-rc-.-ic^.-ir:  *^  a  moans  of  directing  even  the 
•vwv;   a:.,v.vjCk  :>  i;  lo  be  i^elieved,  that  there  can  be 
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many  occasions  for  its  employment  in  tlie  govoniment  of 
|the  liiuiKin  mind,  of  wliich  men  liave  never  yet  had  the 
snse  to  bethink  themselves?  Or,  can  it  he  seriouHly 
laintxiiuttil,  that  it  is  capable  of  applicatious  as  much 
more  extensive  and  important  than  those  which  Imve 
been  vulgarly  made  in  past  ages,  as  are  the  uses  of 
Newtons  thud  law  of  motion,  compared  with  the  ojk*- 
ration  of  the  savage  in  pushing;  his  cauoe  from  the  shore  t 
Mr.  .Stewart  really  enteitained  any  such  opinion 
this,  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  have  indicated, 
in  a  general  way,  the  departments  in  which  he  conceived 
that  these  great  discoveries  were  to  be  made ;  and  to 
have  pointed  out  some,  at  least,  of  the  new  applications, 
on  the  assumption  of  which  alone  he  could  justify  so 
ambitions  a  parallel.*  Instead  of  this,  however,  we  do 
not  find  that  he  has  contemplated  any  other  spheres 
for  the  application  of  this  jmnciph*,  than  those  whicli 
have  been  so  long  conceded  to  it  —  the  formation  of 
taste,  and  the  conduct  of  education :  and,  witli  regard 
the  last  and  most  imjwrtant  of  these,  he  htui  himself 
^Tecorded  an  admission,  which  to  us,  we  will  confess, 
apjK'ars  a  full  justification  of  all  that  we  have  now  been 
atlvancing,  and  a  sufficieut  answer  to  the  positions  we 
have  been  endeavouring  to  combat.  "  In  so  far,"  Mr, 
Stewart  obscnes,  "  as  education  is  effectual  and  salutary, 
kit  is  foimded  on  those  principles  of  oui*  nature  which 
'hfwe  forced  themselves  upon  general  ohxervntiou^  in 
consequence  of  the  experience  of  ages."  That  the 
principle  of  association  is  to  be  reckoned  in  the  number 
of  these,  Mr.  Stewart  certainly  will  not  deny;  and  our 
proposition  is,  that  all  the  principles  of  our  natiuc 
which  are  capable  of  any  useful  application,  have  thus 
"  forced  themselves  on  general  observation"  manv  cen- 
turies ago,   and   can   now   receive   little   more   than  a 


*  Upwards  of  tUirty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  Uiis  was  wriUeii: 
Lduring  which  a  Uisie  for  metaphjaical  inquiry  lias  revived  in  France,  aiid 
be«n  greatly  encotiii^ed  iu  Germany.  Yei  I  am  not  aware  to  what 
useful  apiilicrtliutis  of  the  science  its  votaries  can  yt^t  jtoint;  ui-  wlial 
ptBetiriil  improvement  or  increase  of  human  power  ihcy  can  trace  lo  its 
cultivation. 
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li'clinical  nomciicljitwrc  and  description  from  the  best 
t'ft'orts  of  |)hiIosoi)liy. 

'I'lif  M'litimcutjs  to  which  we  have  ventured  to  give 
expression  in  these  and  our  former  hasty  observations 
were  sufjj^rsted  to  us,  we  will  confess,  in  n  isrrcat  dcpree, 
by  the  strikijij?  contrast  betwi^n  the  wonders  which 
imve  been  wrouj^ht  by  the  cultivation  of  modem  Phy- 
jiies,  and  the  absohUe  notliin^ie^  of  the  effects  that 
Imve  hitherto  been  proiluced  by  the  labours  of  the  plii- 
hwiphers  of  inuul.  We  have  only  to  mention  tlie  names 
of  Astnniomy,  Cliemistry,  Mechanics,  Optics,  and  Navi- 
gation ;  —  nay,  we  have  only  to  look  aroimd  us,  in  pubUc 
or  in  prinUe,— to  cjist  a  glance  on  tlie  machines  and  maim. 
&Mturk«,  the  sJniis,(>bscrvatnnes,  steam  engines,  and  elabo- 
ftttoffies,  by  which  we  are  [H'q>rtually  surroundtnl, —  or  to 
txiro  mir  eyes  on  the  most  common  articles  nf  our  dress 
mmI  ftimitiuv. — on  the  mirrors,  cngravinjj^,  books,  fire- 
•HMfl^  WfttcbcSi^  barometers,  thunder-rods  and  o[H?m- 
l^lMBMSk  tihat  pment  themselves  in  our  ordinary  dwell- 
ing feft  ixl  how  vast  a  process  lias  been  made  in 
«KaWtM9  MnI  subdaiug  tltc  physical  elements  of  nature, 
WM  Ww  atepenckNts  an  incmise  the  power  of  man  has 
i\  by  tW  ex^K-rimentid  investigation  of  ht-r  laws. 

^^^   ^N  uuy  tliiug  in  tliis  ostouisluug  survey  more  re- 
Mtukiftbltv  than   the   feeding  rritli  which   it  in  idways 
«cv(vupuikid,  that  what  wc  liave  hit>H>rto  done  in  any  of 
itKOi^  dcpHrtmeuLs  is  but  a  small  part  of  what  wu  an? 
vvt  dostiiHnl  to  accomplish ;  and  that  the  iu<purics  which 
Hww  hxl  xis  so  far,  will  infallibly  carry  us  still  farther. 
W'U^  wx*  a&k,  however,  for  the  ti\>{ihies  of  the  pbilo- 
»(h|iKT  wf  mind,  or  inquire  for  the  vestiges  of  Atr  progress 
in  tht^  nn^n^  plastic  and  susceptible  elements  of  human 
l^^uittj^  and  character^  we  are  answeivtl  only  by  ingenu- 
ous «il«oce,  or  vi^ne  antidpadons — and  tiud  nothing 
hnX  a  blank  in  the  reconl  of  her  actual  acliic^xments. 
llh^  kuowlci^'  and  the  power  of  man  over  iniuiimnte  na- 
luiv  li*s  l»ren  increased  tenfold  in  the  course  of  the  last 
two  rt'Utnri<>s^  The  knowledge  smd  the  |x>wer  of  man  over 
ihe  nitml  ol'  man  rtatains  aln>oe>t  exactly  where  it  was  at 
th^  hk>t  de\«.4o|)«Mnt  o£  hb  fikculties.    The  uatuml  phi- 
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Sophy  of  antiquity  is  mere  childishness  and  dotaj^c,  and 
tht'ir  pliysind  inqnirnrs  are  mere  juf^niies  and  drivellers, 
compareil  wit!i  their  successors  in  the  present  n^e ;  hut 
their  h)gicians,  and  metaphysicians,  and  moralists,  and, 
what  is  of  iuiinitely  more  consequence,  the  practical 
maxims  and  the  actual  effects  residting  from  their  phi- 
losophy of  mind,  are  very  nearly  on  a  level  >vi(h 
the  jthilosophy  of  the  present  day.  The  end  and  idni  of 
all  that  philosophy  is  to  make  education  rational  and 
effective,  and  to  train  men  to  such  saf^acity  and  force  of 
judgment,  as  to  induce  them  to  east  off  the  bondage  of 
prejudices,  and  to  ibllow  happiness  nnd  virtue  ^\ith 
assured  and  sternly  ste[ts.  We  do  not  know,  liowever, 
what  modern  work  contains  juster,  or  more  2""*>fonnd 
views  on  the  suliject  of  education,  than  may  he  collected 
from  the  writings  of  Xciuiplioii  ami  Quintilian,  Folyhiiis, 
Plutai-ch,  and  Cicero  ;  and,  as  to  that  sagacity  and  JTistness 
of  thinking,  whidi,  after  all,  is  the  fruit  by  which  this 
tree  of  knowledge  must  be  ultimately  known,  we  are  not 
aware  of  many  modem  ]K'i*formanccs  that  exc^mplify  it 
in  a  stronger  degree,  than  many  parts  of  the  liistorie.s  of 
Tacitus  and  ThucycUdes,  or  the  Satires  and  Kpistles  of 
Horace.  In  the  conduct  of  business  and  affairs,  we 
shall  find  Pericles,  and  Ctesar,  and  Cicero,  hut  little  in- 
feiior  to  the  pUilosopliical  politicians  of  the  iiresent  day ; 
and,  for  lofty  and  solid  piinciples  of  i)ractical  etJiics,  we 
might  safely  mutch  Kpicttlus  and  Autonuius  (witliout 
mentioning  A^istotl(^  Plato,  Plutarch,  Xeno])hon,  or 
Polyhius),  with  most  of  oin-  modem  speculators. 

AVIicre,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  performances 
of  tJiis  ])liilos()])Iiy,  wliich  makes  such  large  promises  \  or, 
what  are  the  gi-ounds  uimiu  which  we  shoidd  exjiect  to 
see  so  nnu^h  accomplished,  by  an  instrument  which  has 
hitherto  i-ff«'cted  so  little  \  It  is  in  vain  for  Afr.  Stewart 
to  say,  tluit  the  wrience  is  yet  but  in  its  infancy,  nnd  that 
it  will  l>ear  its  fruit  in  due  season.  The  (ruth  is,  that 
it  has,  of  necessity,  been  more  constantly  and  diligently 
cidtivated  than  any  other.  It  has  always  been  the  fii-st 
object  with  men  of  talent  and  good  affections,  to  inflit- 
ence  and  to  form  the  miuds  of  others,  and  to  ti'ain  their 
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o\\ii  to  the  kif^hcst  pitch  of  vij^oiir  mid  jM?rfcTtioti :  aud 
accordin*i|:ly,  it  is  admitti'd  hy  Mr.  Stewart,  tlmt  the 
most  irnjiortant  principles  of  tliis  pliilosophy  have  been 
long  ago  "  forced  upon  general  observation"  by  t!ie  feel- 
ings and  experience  of  past  ages.  Independently,  how- 
cver»  of  this,  the  ycm-s  that  have  passetl  since  Hobbe-*^,  and 
Locke,  and  Malcbranchc,  and  Leibnitz,  drew  Hie  atten- 
tion of  Euiope  to  tills  study,  and  the  vei-y  extraordinary 
genius  and  talents  of  those  who  have  since  addicted 
therasehes  to  it,  arc  far  more  than  enough  to  have 
brouglit  it,  if  not  to  perfection,  at  least  to  sxich  a  degree 
of  excellence,  as  no  longer  to  leave  it  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute, whether  is  was  really  destined  to  a4ld  to  our  know- 
ledge and  our  power,  or  to  prwluco  any  sensible  effects 
ujKjn  the  happiness  au<l  condition  of  mankind.  U'hat 
society  has  made  great  advances  in  comfort  and  intelli- 
gence, during  tliat  ]»eriod,  is  indisputable ;  but  we  do 
not  find  that  Afr.  Stewart  himself  iniputis  any  gi"eat 
part  of  this  iinpro>'ement  to  our  increased  knowledge  of 
our  mental  constitution  ;  and  indeed  it  is  quite  obvious, 
tlmt  it  is  an  effect  resulting  fiom  the  increase  of  jxditical 
freedom  —  the  influences  of  reformed  Cliristianity  • — 
the  invention  of  printing  —  and  that  improvement  and 
multiplication  of  the  mechanical  arts,  that  liave  rendered 
the  body  of  the  people  far  more  busy,  wcjdthy,  inven- 
tive and  indeiK^udent,  tlian  they  ever  were  in  any  former 
period  of  society. 

To  us,  therefore,  it  certainly  does  appear,  that  the 
lofty  estimate  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  again  made  of  the 
practical  importance  of  his  favourite  studies,  is  one  of 
those  splendid  risions  by  whicli  men  of  genius  have  been 
so  often  mishnl,  in  the  cntbusiastic  jxn-suit  of  science 
and  of  virtue.  That  these  studies  are  of  a  very  digni- 
fied and  interesting  nature,  we  admit  most  cheei'fully; 
—  that  they  exercise  and  delight  the  understanding  by 
reasonings  and  inquiries,  at  once  sul)tle.  cautious,  and 
profoTmd,  and  either  gratify  or  exalt  a  keen  and  aspiring 
curiosity,  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  been 
initiated  into  their  elements.  Those  wlio  liave  had  the 
good   fortune   to   be   so   initiated    by   the   writings    of 
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Mr.  Stewart,  will  be  delighted  to  add,  that  they  are  blended 
with  so  many  lessons  of  gentle  and  of  ennobling  virtue 
—  so  many  striking  precepts  and  bright  examples  of 
liberality,  high-mindedness,  and  pure  taste  —  as  to  be 
calculated,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  make  men  love 
goodness  and  aspire  to  elegance,  and  to  improve  at  once 
the  understanding,  the  imagination,  and  the  heart.  But 
this  must  be  the  limit  of  our  praise. 


The  sequel  of  this  article  is  not  now  reprinted,  for  the 
reasons  alreadv  stated. 
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